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2  THE   LATER  GREEKS. 

is  indeed  true,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks  during  this 
period  are  not  of  a  grand  or  really  tragic  nature,  and  that  our 
interest  is  oflen  diminished  by  treachery  and  other  detestable 
and  hateful  actions;  but  there  is  nevertheless  no  lack  of  illus- 
trious men  and  memorable  exploits,  such  as  we  rarely  meet 
with  in  history.  In  spite  of  all  their  great  misdeeds,  it  still  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  deplorable  as 
it  is^  were  in  reality  much  worse  than  their  ancestors  during  the 
time  of  the  political  glory  of  Greece.  Even  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  had  to  mention  instances  of  treachery  and  acts 
of  faithlessness.  It  is  very  evident  that  crimes  could  not  but 
be  multiplied  at  a  time,  when  there  were  absolutely  no  pros- 
pects, and  when  none  but  bad  means  enabled  a  man  to 
effect  anything;  but  it  may  be  doubted  as  to  whether  those 
crimes  prove  the  corruption  of  tlie  whole  nation. 

The  decay  of  the  Greeks  does  not  entitle  us  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  deserved 
such  a  hard  fate.     Even  if  the  later  Greeks  had  been  really  a 
worse  race,  we  ought,  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  to  excuse  many 
a  weakness  and  even  many  a  wicked  action,  considering  the 
oppressed  state  of  the  nation.     All  its  ancient  institutions,  nay, 
its  faith  itself,  had  vanished,  and  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss.     Tlie  imagination  thus  could  no  longer 
soar  to  any  high  aspirations;  and  wherever  this  is  the  cas 
everything  high  and  noble  perbhes,  and  instead  of  the  domin' 
of  mind,  we  have  that  of  the  mere  animal,  seeking  gain 
pleasure:  Man,  in  order  to  become  great,  must  be  able  to  a 
something  which  is  above  his  animal  nature.     The  natioi 
sessed  no  less  intelligence,  nay,  perhaps,  even  more  than  b 
at  least  there  was  infinitely  more  knowledge,  insight  and  r 
phy,  than  before,  but  what  was  wanting  was  the  loft 
of  their  ancestors,  and  all  that  proceeds  from,  and  is  <- 
upon  it.     Whatever  can  be  made,  they  did  make 
cannot  be  made  by  every  one,  who  has  diligence  ar 
enough  to  exert  his  powers,  such  as  epic  and  lyric  ] 
things  were  wanting.  Instead  of  the  venerable  tr» 
they  had  comedies.    But  on  the  other  hand,  thej 
advanced  in  the  arts  and  the  mechanical  skill  w 
practical  life.    Their  speculations  were  more  su' 
but  there  was  no  more  grand  philosophy  of 
possessed  political  sagacity,  but  we  find  nc 
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AugustuSi  though  otherwise  little  is  known  about  him.  All 
we  can  say,  is  that  he  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of  Majce- 
Sovucii^  but  what  this,  his  most  colcbrated  work,  really  con- 
tained, is  unknown.  It  began  with  Amyntas,  and  related  the 
exploits  of  Philip;  the  last  subject  he  treated  of  was  the  life 
of  Agathocles,  so  that  at  the  time  of  Agathoclcs  he  was  still 
alive,  and  probably  survived  him ;  for  his  age  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined.  His  work  may  have  extended  down  to 
Pyrrhus*  expedition  to  Italy  and  Peloponnesus,  with  the  latter 
of  which  events  the  work  of  Phylarchus,  which  was  a  con- 
tinuation either  of  that  of  Duris,  or  of  Ilieronymus  of  Cardia, 
commenced. 

Phylarchus,  according  to   Suidas,   was   an  Athenian,  and 
according  to  others,  an  Egyptian:  the  latter  is  impossible,  but 
he  may  have  been  a  Greek  of  Naucratis.     It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  several  authors  are  called  Naueratites  from  a 
mere  learned  pedantry.    Naucratis  was  the  emporium  of  Greek 
commerce  in  Egypt;    but  when  Alexandria  had  become  the 
great  commercial  city,  Naucratis  necessarily  disappeared  from 
history  and  geography.      Hence  many  authors  were  called 
Naueratites,  probably  from  mere  pedantry,  instead  of  J.gyptian 
Greeks  {Alrpnnuiyrq^    and  ^iK€\uiynj<;y      The  statement  of 
Suidas  seems  to  be  more  correct,  and  he  might  be  called  an 
Egyptian  only  in  so  far  as  he  availed  himself  at  Alexandria  of 
the  literary  treasures  of  the  Egyptian  kings.    It  is  also  possiblf 
that  he  may  have  left  his  country  only  as  a  Greek  entluisia 
for  freedom.     His  history  embraced,  in  twenty-eight  boc 
the  expedition  of   Pyrrhus  into   Peloponnesus  (Olymp.  ^ 
down  to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Euergetes  (Oiynip.  139"^ 
portion  of  history  which  was  also  treated  of  by  Psaon 
main  subject  was  the  history  of  Greece  from  a  (ireek  p 
view ;    and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  national  hi 
who  treated  Greece  as  the  centre  of  his  narrative.     P 
that  time  very  difficult  to  maintain  this  point  of  view 
Greece  was  extremely  insignificant,  and  the  patri^ 
republicanism  of  Phylarchus  are  qualities,  which 
quite  unbecoming  to  a  historian.    Republican  institi 
no  more  possible  in  Greece  than  they  are  possible 
age;  and  if  they  were  possible,  they  could  not  \ 
salutary.     Athens  had  lost  her  soul,  and  was  a 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  was  beyond  all  cure. 
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feats  threw  Phylarchus  into  a  state  of  cntlmsiasm,  and  excited 
his  just  admiration,  considering  his  age  and  circumstances, 
Cleomenes  was  highly  distinguished  in  his  own  way,  altliough 
he  was  practically  that  which  Machiavclli's  Prince  is  only 
theoretically.  But  Phylarchus  was  altogether  an  enthusiast 
and  a  fantastic  person;  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Athens  went  so 
far  as  to  become  ridiculous."  He  was  a  much  esteemed  and 
much  read  author.  Polybius,  however,  calls  him  an  enemy  of 
the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans,  charges  him  with  base  falsehood, 
and  in  general  judges  of  him  very  severely.  And  he  does 
indeed  appear  to  have  been  thoughtless  and  superstitious,  for 
he  often  relates  the  most  ridiculous  and  improbable  things. 

Timaeus  also  was  an  authority  for  the  history  of  Greece, 
during  the  period  from  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea  to  the  death  of 
Agathocles.  In  Greece,  he  was  not  very  popular,  but  he 
fared  better  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  he  was  more  extensively 
read,  and  almost  threw  Ephorus  into  the  shade. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  companion  and  private  secretary 
of  Alexander,  who  afterwards  lived  with  the  excellent  Eumencs, 
likewise  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  time,  and  of  the  successors 
and  descendants  of  Alexander  ;  the  campaigns  of  Pyrihus 
also  were  contained  in  it,  not  in  a  separate  work,  and  it 
perhaps  extended  down  to  the  time  when  Phylarchus  com- 
menced. He  was  a  talented  histoiian,  whence  we  have  the 
more  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  work.  He  always  lived 
at  the  court,  but  was  unbiassed  and  impartial  towards  the 
Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  stem  character.  He  did  not  spare 
any  of  the  bad  Macedonian  princes,  nor  their  vices,  which  were 
certainly  not  few ;  Eumenes  alone  was  treated  with  favour,  and 
he  deserved  it. 

To  these  works  we  must  add  the  Memoirs  of  Demochares  of 
Athens.  This  most  talented  rhetorician  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cassander  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
his  great  uncle  Demosthenes.  He  likewise  wrote  a  work  on 
tho  history  of  Alexander,  which,  in  point  of  form,  perhaps 
the  most  important,  was  written,  according  to  Polybius  and 
Athenaeus,  with  patriotism  and  dignity,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
Cicero  {Brut.  83,  rfe  Orat,  ii.  23),  contained  contemporary 
history  written  in  a  good  style. 

Seventy  years  after  him,  a  history  was  written  by  Aratus 
the  Achaean,  who,  in  point  of  statesmanship  was  still  more 
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important  than  Dcraocharcs,  and  acted  himself  a  consjiicuous 
part  in  history.  lie  wrote  memoirs  on  the  history  of  his  own 
time  in  at  least  thirty  books,  which  were  very  minute  and 
valuable,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  greatly  to  bo  deplored. 

Between  Aratus  and  Polybius,  there  occurs  an  interval, 
during  which  little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the  history  of  the 
Greek  nation.  There  was  then  more  learning  than  before ;  tlic 
Greeks  could  not  but  regard  themselves  as  insignificant  and  of 
no  weight ;  and  this  feeling  deterred  historians.  The  two 
Khodians,  Zeno  and  Antisthenes^  alone,  who  llourii^hci.!  at  the 
time  when  Rhodes  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and 
power,  composed  some  historical  works. 

Polybius  wrote  his  excellent  history  towards  the  end  of  the 
Achaean  league.      He  who  so  much  loved  his  country,  was 
yet  obliged  fully  to  admit  its  littleness,  to  acknowledge  the 
greatness  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  to  confess  to 
himself,  that  Greece  could  not  be  compared  with  Rome.    **  He 
took  the  right  point  of  view,  an<l  wroto  a  universal  history,  in 
which  he  assigned  to  Greece  the  place  due  to  it.     The  time  in 
which  he  lived  was  like  that  in  which  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
produced  his  excellent  poems^  and  his  leading  maxim  was  that 
of  Leonardo:  he  who  cannot  do  what  he  wishes,  must  wish 
what  he  can  do.     Men  wished  more  than  they  could  accom- 
plish, and  neglected  what  they  ought  to  have  done.     In  this 
condition,  Polybius  advised  his  countrymen  not  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  but  to  set  about  that  which  they  were  iible  to  perfurm 
If  his  contemporaries  had  understood  him,  they  might  hav 
saved  themselves  much  misery;  they  ought  to  have  listened 
him  rather  than  to  worthless  talkers,  and  not  to  have  embro' 
themselves  with  the  Romans  from  a  childish  feeling  of  na' 
ality.'*    He  first  carried  his  history  down  to  the  fall  of  Pc 
and  published  it ;    he  then    added   the  period  down 
destruction  of  Corinth.     The  first  part  was  indeed  rcvis 
still  contains  traces  of  its  original  condition.     He  is  t^ 
contemporary  historian  throughout  the  period  frf»m  t^ 
of  Ghaeronea  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  whose 
come  down  to  us.     It  throws  much  light  also  on  t' 
Philip  and  Alexander.     Posidonius  continued  it  ^ 
fall  of  Corinth. 

With  the  exception  of  Polybius,  no  contempo 
authority  is  extant,  and  hence  we  are,  in  regard 
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ning  of  this  period,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other  writers, 
who  furnish  occasional  information,  especially  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  on  the  crown,  and  those  of  Dinar- 
chus  which  refer  to  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
Indirect  notices  of  isolated  occurrences  of  this  period  occur  in 
Arrian,  Plutarch,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  lastly  in  the 
work  of  the  silly  and  ignorant  Diodorus  from  book  xvii.  to  xx. 
(down  to  Olymp.  119,  2). 

In  reference  to  later  times,  we  find  in  many  instances  infor- 
mation in  Plutarch;  and  for  the  period  from  the  second  Punio 
war  to  the  destruction  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  we  possess  a 
complete  history  in  the  works  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  Much 
solid  information  is  found  also  in  Pausanias,  and  very  valuable 
chronological  statements  are  contained  in  Eusebius'  extracts 
from  Porphyrins.  Many  extracts,  moreover,  occur  in  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  Athenaeus,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  treatises  of 
Plutarch  and  in  Stobaeus,  though  the  latter  furnish  for  the 
most  part  only  anecdotes.  Much,  lastly,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  **  Characters*'  of  Theophrastus,  and  from  Polyaenus 
and  Frontinus,  though  they  seldom  present  that  which  they 
furnish  in  an  imcorrupted  form. 

The  general  accounts  are  very  scanty,  and  the  more  definite 
ones  are  so  scattered,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange 
them  together.  If  we  possessed  the  work  of  Trogus,  we  should 
be  able  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  most  things,  and  we 
should  have  accounts  of  the  treaties,  etc.,  which  were  concluded 
during  that  period.  Justin  does  not  by  any  means  compensate 
for  its  loss. 

But  the  less  we  know  of  those  times,  the  more  interesting 
is  it  to  put  together  the  little  we  do  know. 


LECTURE  LXXXL 

If  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  highly  interesting,  to  describe 
the  sentiments  of  Demosthenes  during  the  brilliant  period  of 
Ale2cander's  career;  but  we  only  know,  that  during  that  time 
he  was  more  than  once  brought  to  trial  for  his  former  adminis- 
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tration.  His  speech  on  the  crown,  a  defence  against  Acs- 
chines,  when  Gtesiphon  had  causetl  the  people  to  vote  a  golden 
crown  as  a  reward  for  Demosthenes,  will  live  as  long  as  Greek 
literature  exists.  The  glorious  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  the  Sitct)  Trapavofuov,  shows 
with  what  a  feeling  of  internal  freedom  the  Athenian  people 
judged  of  its  own  circumstances,  and  how  it  preserved  at  least 
the  internal  freedom  of  its  judgment.*  It  is  surprising  to  find 
that,  throughout  that  periixl,  Demosthenes  was  siUnt.  With 
the  exception  of  that  on  the  crown,  there  exists  no  oration 
which  can  be  assigned  to  this  period:  some  of  the  Xoyoi 
ISuoTi/col  may  belong  to  it,  but  those  of  which  the  time  can  bo 
ascertained,  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  **  He  kept  quiet,  not 
interfering  in  what  was  going  on;  and  he  was  right;  for  ho 
could  not  have  checked  the  course  of  events."  But  we  should 
like  to  know,  how  his  great  mind  was  occupied  during  that 
time. 

During  that  period,  Alexander  kept  up  no  other  connection 
at  Athens  except  that  with  Phocion.  He  had,  indeed,  on 
several  occasions  shown  the  Athenians  his  favour;  he  hud  sent 
them  presents,  given  them  arms  as  troj)hies,  and  restored  to 
them  from  Susa,  the  statues  of  Hannodius  and  Aristogiton; 
but  it  was  only  with  Phocion  that  he  affected  to  keep  up  a 
personal  connection :  he  sent  to  him  am])assadors  with  presents, 
and  when  Phocion  refused  to  accept  them,  the  ambassadors 
replied  that  the  king  had  sent  them  to  him,  because  he  was 

*  "  It  was  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Cliacronca,  that  the  causa  pro  corona 
was  decided.     In  the  year  of  the  l)attle,  a  pscphisma  had  been  passed,  on  the 
propoi^al  of  Gtesiphon,  that  Demosthenes,  on  account  of  his  merits,  should  b 
presented  with  a  golden  crown,  and  be  publicly  praised  at  the  performance 
new  tragedies,  as  the  friend  of  his  countr}'.  Against  this  psopbisma,  Ac^cbines  r 
reviling  Demosthenes  in  every  possible  way;  but,  altliongh  all  the  traitors 
against  Demosthenes,  the  people  clung  to  him,  and  rejected  all  charges.     ' 
on  this  occasion  that  the  two  orations  were  delivered.     That  of  Aeschir 
be  regarded  only  as  a  supplement  to  that  of  Demosthenes :  it  is  inconc 
how  people  can  in  any  way  compare  the  former  with  tliat  of  Demos 
There  is  no  more  possibility  for  a  second  oratio  pro  corona,  than  there 
second  Hiad :  it  is  the  highest  to  which  oratory  of  this  kind  can  rise.  TV 
of  Acschines  is  as  bad  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view  as  it  is  in  a  moral  c 
effect  of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  was,  that  notwithstanding  the  rcc 
their  sorrows,  and  notwithstanding  their  misfortunes,  the  peof'le  dec 
favour,  and  that  Aeschines  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  country  ; 
Demosthenes  is  said  on  that  occasion  to  have  given  him  money,  tl 
be  able  to  live  in  his  exile;  he  subsisted  at  Ehodes  and  in  Ionia 
earned  as  a  sophist." — 1825. 
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the  onlv  noblc-niindcd  man  at  Athens — a  remark  which  was 
afterwards  universally  repeated.  The  Athenians  actually  built 
a  temple  to  Alexander;  but  not  long  after,  and  even  before  he 
set  out  for  India,  something  occurred  to  which  an  allusion  is 
made  in  a  play.^  He  changed  his  mind;  and  certain  it  is, 
tliat  on  the  Ilydaspes  he  spoke  of  the  Athenians  with  great 
contempt,  though  he  had  shortly  before  made  them  a  present 
of  a  lar^e  cargo  of  corn.  It  was  believed  that  this  was  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  they  had  refused  to  give  him  twenty  triremes, 
wOiich  he  had  demanded  at  the  time  when  he  set  out,  and 
-which  he  now  asked  for  again  :  the  Athenians  had  refiisod 
tliem  merely  because  they  did  not  exist.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, Pliocion,  on  being  called  upon  to  express  his  opinion 
when  Alexander's  demand  was  discussed  in  the  senate,  said, 
that  they  must  either  have  power  themselves,  or  submit  to 
him  who  had  it.  Alexander  probably  demanded  something 
exorbitimt  or  unjust,  which  the  Athenians  felt  constrained  to 
refuse. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  affair  of  Harpalus 
began  to  excite  attention.  Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
Alexander  sliowed  his  displeasure  towards  Harpalus,  one  of 
the  companions  of  his  3'outh,  who  had  formerly  been  dear  to 
him,  whose  society  he  had  enjoyed  when  a  prince,  like  a 
cnmpngnon  dc  la  jeuncsse  de  Henry  V,j — a  man  like  Falstaff, 
tliough  not  so  ridiculous,  but  thoroughly  bad — and  who  was 
treasurer  in  Cilicia.  Harpalus  was  a  native  of  Macedonia, 
the  boon  companion  of  Alexander  in  his  debaucheries  and 
crimes,  and  was  involved  in  the  quarrels  of  Alexander  and  his 
mother  with  Philip.  This  complicity  was  the  cause  why,  after 
tlie  battle  of  Chaeronea,  when  the  enmity  had  reached  its 
height,  Pliilip  sent  him  into  exile.  But  after  Philip's  death, 
Alexander  recalled  him,  with  all  his  more  intimate  friends, 
and  before  he  entered  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  they  were 
treated  by  him  with  particular  distinction,  and  honoured  with 
profitable  posts.  Harpalus  was  a  man  of  a  weakly  and  un- 
healthy constitution,  whence  Alexander  entrusted  to  him  his 
treasures,  with  a  view  to  give  him  a  suitable  employment,  and 
left  him  behind  in  the  provinces  which  were  completely 
pacified.     In  that  situation  he  must  have  been  gnilty  of  fraud, 

*  Sec  below,  note  5. 
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for  even  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  he,  being  conscience-stricken, 
fled  with  an  innocent  friend  to  Greece.  Alexander  at  that 
time  felt  his  absence  very  painfully :  he  invited  him  to  come 
back,  offered  the  hand  of  reconciliation,  and  forgave  him 
everything.  When  Harpalus  returned,  Alexander  again  in- 
trusted his  treasures  to  him,  leaving  him  behind  at  Babylon 
to  collect  all  that  was  carried  thither  from  Persia,  while 
he  himself  advanced  eastward.  Harpalus  lived  at  Babylon  in 
the  greatest  tranquillity  and  luxury,  and  appears  to  have 
received  several  commissions  from  Alexander.'  He  there 
gave  himself  up  to  every  lust,  and  ordered  Pythionice,  a 
notorious  courtesan  at  Athens,  to  come  to  him,  where  she  was 
treated  by  the  barbarians  as  a  queen,  and  overwhelmed  with 
presents  and  marks  of  honor;  and  he  seems  in  general  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  a  perfectly  independent  prince.  Pythionice 
died;  and  after  this  event,  Harpalus  seems  to  me  to  have 
quitted  Babylon.  According  to  Diodorus,  it  would  appear 
that  he  set  out  for  Athens  with  his  treasures  and  his  mercen- 
aries, as  early  as  that  time;  but  it  is  evident  from  a  letter  of 
Theopompus  to  Alexander  (in  Athenacus,  xiii.  p.  586,  C,  * 
and  p.  5^36,  B,  etc.),  that  he  remained  for  a  time  at  Tarsus, 
where  an  ancient  and  magnificent  royal  palace  had  existed 
from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  kings  at  Nineveh,  in  company 
with  Glycera,  an  Athenian  courtesan,  to  whom  he  erected  a 
statue  at  Bossus  in  Syria,  and  that  there  he  extorted  money 
for  her  far  and  wide. 

He  knew  that  he  could  do  much  with  impunity;  but  } 
became  gradually  estranged  from  Alexander;  and  while  ' 
latter  was  in  India,  Harpalus,  after  having  committed  inim< 
irregularities  and  embezzlements,  was  denounced  to  him 
account  of  unpardonable  neglect  of  duty.     In  a  satiric  dr 
which  Alexander  caused  to  be  performed  in  India,  a 

'  "Alexander  intended  to  exchange  the  vegetation  of  the  cont' 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  we  know  that  Harpalus  tried  at  Bubylor 
European  plants  indigenous  there." — 1825. 

*  **  Schweighaeuser  takes  the  words  t^s  Xias  to  mean  the  coiintr 
Chios.  I  would  propose  to  emend  the  passage  thus :  iw  tip  irtpH  r^s  Z 
iwurroXf,  because  in  those  times  the  Cliians  accused  Alexandc 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison.    If  there  is  nothing  to  be  emended 
gard  the  letter  of  Theopompus  as  a  petition  addressed  to  Alexa 
of  a  Chian  woman  whose  name  was  Chia,  and  cannot  refer  th 
country  or  island  of  Chios." — 1825. 
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which  wc  have  a  curious  fragment  in  Athenaeus,  Harpalus 
was  strongly  assailed:^  this  was  a  declaration  of  war;  Harpalus 
now  knew  that  he  would  have  to  render  an  account  of  tho 
immense  sums;  and  when  he  learned  that  Alexander  was  on 
his  return,  there  remained  for  him  nothing  but  to  take  to 
flight.  He  formed  his  resolution,  embarked  with  his  domestic 
troops,  which  he  had  hired  like  every  other  satrap,^  and  with 
his  innumerable  treasures,  and  went  to  Greece.  From  the 
speech  of  Dinarchus  against  Philocles,  we  see,  that  at  Athens 
a  special  commander  was  sent  to  Piraeeus,  to  close  the  harbour 
and  refuse  admission  to  the  ships  of  Harpalus.  It  was  no 
doubt  Demosthenes  on  whose  proposal  this  resolution  was 
come  to.  Harpalus  then  took  his  soldiers  to  Taenarus,  the 
general  recruiting  place,  and  then  proceeded  himself  to  Athens, 
where  he  landed  his  imfortunate  treasures.  His  appearance 
there  created  an  immense  sensation.  It  was  a  misfortune  for 
Athens,  and  a  permanent  one;  especially  because  it  led  the 
city  to  the  most  glaring  injustice  against  her  own  best  citizens, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  disgraceful  hunting  after  anecdotes^  and 
the  fearful  calumnies  against  Demosthenes. 

The  true  history  is,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Harpalus,  Demo- 
sthenes immediately  acted  in  the  manner  which  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  as  he  was. 
It  was   quite   natural   that,   when    Harpalus   offered  to  the 

^  "  Athonacus  mentions  this  satiric  drama  under  the  name  of*  AT^vin  three 
passages  (xiii.  p.  586,  C;  p.  595,  E.  F.)  Alexander  caiucd  this  play  to  bo  per- 
formed on  the  Ilvdaspes,  when  he  was  halting  there  with  the  Macedonians, 
pr()l>ab1y  on  his  rctarn.  Regarding  this  *A7^y,  it  was  uncertain  whether  it  was 
written  by  one  Python  of  Byzantium,  or  by  another  of  Catana,  or  by  Alexander 
liiinself.  The  frngnient  is  corrupt  and  difficult  to  restore.  It  is  a  dialogue  be- 
tween persons  whose  characters  are  not  clear,  and  its  meaning  is  not  quite 
intelligible.  In  it  the  monument  of  Pythionice  is  mentioned.  Harpalus  had 
erected  to  her  one  extremely  magnificent  monument  at  Babylon,  and  another 
near  Athens,  on  the  road  to  Elensis.  Tho  one  mentioned  in  the  fragment  is 
probably  that  at  Babylon,  l>ecau6e  tho  Magi  are  spoken  of,  so  that  the  scene  is 
not  At  Athens.  The  fragment  is  remarkable  for  the  insolent  hatred  expressed 
in  it  iij^ainst  Athens.  One  person  says,  '  What  are  tho  Cecropidae  doing?'  to 
which  another  answers,  *  So  long  as  they  lived  in  slavery,  they  made  up  for  it 
}>y  eating  plentifully,  but  now  they  eat  herbs  and  vegetables.'  This  shows  that 
the  Athenians  must  have  offended  Alexander.  Another  person  says,  '  Com 
has  been  sent  to  the  Athenians,  not  by  Harpalus,  but  by  Glycera,  but  it  will 
bo  to  their  ruin.'  "—1825. 

*  **  According  to  Diodonis,  the  number  of  these  soldiers  was  5,000,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  1,000.  The  number  of  his  ships  is  said  by  Curtius  to  have 
amounted  to  thirty."— 1825. 
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Athenian  people  his  sliips  and  liis  treat^urcs,  ninny  were 
inclined  to  accept  both  as  advantages.  This  might  be  pro- 
posed by  men  of  pure  minds  without  any  partiality  for 
Harpalus  or  pity  for  his  misfortune  ;  they  might,  in  their 
exasperation  against  Alexander,  even  go  so  far  as  to  afford 
Harpalus  protection.  For  it  is  a  natural  feeling  tu  regard  the 
enemy  of  our  enemy  as  our  friend,  though  he  may  otherwise 
not  be  an  honest  man.  Xow  Demosthenes  opposed  this  plan, 
and  thereby  showed  his  wisdom,  and  how  far  he  was  above 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  assuredlv  never  intended  for  one 
moment  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  breaking  the  Macedonian 
chains,  if  circumstances  were  favourable;  but  he  cannot  have 
thought  the  time  during  which  Alexander  was  just  making 
preparations  for  an  expe<lition  to  the  West,  a  favourable  season 
for  beginning  his  operations  against  him;  he  could  not  but 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  engaging  in  a  war  with  him, 
and  advise  diem  not  to  listen  to  Haqwlus.  In  fact,  we  learn 
from  Curtius,  that  Alexander  was  thrown  into  a  lit  of  great 
rage,  and  detennined  on  making  extensive  preparations  against 
Athens;  and  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  that  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Demosthenes,  therefore,  immediately  called  upon 
the  Athenians  to  seize  all  the  treasures  which  Harpalus  had 
brought  with  him,  and  to  keep  them  Siife  in  the  Acropolis.^ 
By  this  measure  no  one  would  have  l)een  compromised. 
Demosthenes  did  not  personally  persecute  Harpalus,  who  w^as 
in  every  respect  too  far  below  him,  and  unwortliy  even  of  his 
hatred ;  nor  would  Demosthenes  gratify  Alexander  by  de- 
livering up  to  him  an  enemy.  It  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  Demosthenes  to  seize  and  deliver  up  a  man,  and  thus  to 
act  the  part  of  a  policeman  towards  the  Macedonians."  Among 
both  the  ancient  and  the  modern  anecdote-mongers,  there  arc 
people  who  consider  it  quite  natural,  that  the  Athenians  should 
at  once  have  arrested  and  delivered  up  Harpalus,  Init  no  man 
of  honour  would  do  such  a  thing  in  such  circumstances. 
Harpalus  was,  it  is  true,  a  bad  man,  but  there  were  hundreds 
of  Macedonians  like  him.     With  the  feelings  he   possessed, 

'  "  As  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  proposal  origiijutotl  with  Dciuo&tbt'iics,  ste  tlie 
Fscudo- Plutarch,  ViLx.  OraL  j».  S46,  B.  emeiulcd  Jroni  I'hotius,  fcd.lIacM.hil, 
p.  805;  riut.  Demosth,  p.  857,  C."— 1825. 

•  **  According  to  Diodurus,  Antipatvrdcmaiidc<I  of  the  Atheniaiii'  to  surrciukr 
Harpalus,  but  Pausanias  (ii.d3,  §  4)  says,  that  the  3Iacedoiiiaiis  coimnissiomd 
Philoxenus^  Alexander's  governor  inKfaodcs,to  duiiaud  tlic  turrcndcr/' — 1825. 
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Domostlienes  could  no  more  vote  for  receiving,  than  for 
delivering  up  Ilarpalus.  His  proposal  was  the  only  correct 
one.  To  receive  Harpalus  would  have  been  dangerous,  and 
to  accept  his  treasures  would  have  been  base;  but  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  enemy  would  have  been  disgraceful,  especially 
as  they  might  regard  Harpalus  in  the  light  of  a  suppliant. 
Think  wliat  it  would  have  been  to  deliver  up  a  man  to  the 
^lacedonians !  it  would  have  been  the  same,  as  if  we  were  to 
deliver  up  a  person  to  the  Turks.  The  question  here  was  not 
about  imprisonment  or  death,  but  all  the  tortures  in  which 
the  Turks  have  indulged  in  our  days,  such  as  tearing  off  the 
lingers  anil  toes  one  by  one  {alKL^ea-dai),  were  inflicted  by  the 
Macedonians  upon  those  against  whom  their  passions  were 
roused.  It  was,  therefore,  no  trifling  matter  to  give  up  a 
man  to  such  a  death.  A  decree  accordingly  was  passed,  that 
Ilarpalus  should  deliver  up  his  money,  and  that  it  should  be 
deposited  in  the  Acropolis  to  be  restored  to  Alexander.  He 
himself  was  arrested,  that  is,  he  was  kept  in  custody  in  his 
own  house. 

Ilarpalus  had,  from  the  first,  applied  to  men  who  combined 
the  unprincipled  character  of  the  age  with  great  talent  and 
eloquunce.  llyperides  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  among 
tliem.  He  had  from  his  youth  taken  Demosthenes  for  his 
model;  but  he  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  may  become 
of  a  man  of  great  and  eminent  talent  without  moral  dignity 
and  firmness.  When  such  a  man  lives  in  circumstances  where 
a  good  cause  is  to  be  served,  he  may  utter  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, and  speak  like  virtue  itself,  but  he  does  so  only  so  long 
as  those  circumstances  exist;  he  has  in  himself  nothing  that 
can  sustain  him,  and,  on  another  occasion,  he  may  display  the 
basest  dishonesty.  There  are  men,  whose  life  is  of  this  kind, 
and  in  whom  we  can  point  out  beautiful  and  noble  sentiments 
and  great  thoughts,  together  with  decidedly  eminent  talents, 
but  along  with  them  at  the  same  time,  perfect  dishonesty. 
What  I  am  going  to  mention  is  not  exactly  a  parallel,  but  still 
a  similar  case.  About  two  years  ago,  a  distinguished  poet 
wrote  the  life  of  a  great  orator,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy;  and  we  there  see  the  same  thing:  the 
man  throughout  his  life  showed  the  same  unworthy  conduct. 
I  will  not  compare  Sheridan  with  Hyperides,  but  that  im- 
morality  caimot   be   denied.      It   is  quite   certain   that   the 
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ancients  justly  ranked  the  talent  of  Hyperides  extremely  high ; 
nay,  there  were  people  who  preferred  him  to  Demosthenes, 
though  this  was  incorrect;  but  he  was  deficient  in  that  which 
sanctifies  talent — in  moral  dignity  and  greatness,  which  are  so 
gloriously  displayed  in  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides.  The 
same  defect  is  manifest  in  the  otherwise  surpassing  talent  of 
Voltaire.  Hyperides  had  in  himself  nothing  that,  on  such  an 
occasion,  prevented  him  from  seeking  his  own  advantage  and 
accepting  the  presents  of  Harpalus.  He  was  highly  immoral, 
voluptuous,  immensely  prodigal,  and  always  in  want  of  money. 
Hence  he  was  ready  to  accept  the  gifts  of  Harpalus,  To 
soothe  his  own  conscience,  he  might,  if  he  felt  it  necessary, 
say  that  it  was  his  enemy's  money,  stolen  from  Alexander. 
The  almost  incredible  recklessness  of  Hyperides  is  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  traits  which  are  recorded  of  him.  He  had 
hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  the  planet  of  Demosthenes,  from 
whom  he  derived  his  lustre;  but  he  was  now  opposed  to  him. 
There  now  rose  up  a  whole  host  of  cowardly  souls  who  sided 
with  Harpalus;  and  strange  to  say,  among  them  we  find 
Charicles,  the  son-in-law  of  that  pattern  of  virtue,  Phocion, 
and  of  him  it  is  well  attested,  that  he  accepted  thirty  talents. 
Phocion  himself  had  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
.matter,  but  he  allowed  his  son-in  law  to  take  Harpalus  under 
his  protection.  The  latter  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to 
Pythionice,  near  Athens,  on  the  road  to  Eleusis;  and  com- 
missioned Charicles  to  superintend  its  execution,  giving  him 
thirty  talents  for  the  purpose.  He  was  to  erect  for  this  money 
a  monument  according  to  his  own  taste,  and  he  set  up  a  very 
small  one :  this  was,  according  to  his  own  taste,  the  best !  The 
truth  of  this  account  is  beyond  all  doubt.9 

The  guilty  persons  now,  with  a  truly  diabolical  dexterity, 
contrived  to  give  a  difierent  turn  to  the  matter.  Demosthenes 
had  caused  a  resolution  to  be  passed,  that  the  council  of  the 

*  *'  There  existed  under  the  name  of  Hyperides  a  speech  Mp  'ApvdXoVf  which 
is  mentioned  bj  Pollux.  Whenever  that  speech  may  have  been  delivered — 
the  extant  fragment  of  it  throws  no  light  apon  this  point — it  must  have  been  at 
the  period  when  Harpalns  wanted  to  be  admitted  into  Athens.  Pausanias 
(i.  97.  S  5)  expressly  states,  that  Harpalus  distributed  large  sums,  especially 
among  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Alexander.  In  Dinarchus'  speech  against 
Demosthenes,  we  read  that  Demades  received  6,000  staters  (one  stater  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  £1  U.  8<f.)  from  Harpalus,  and  that  he  himself  did  not  deny  it. 
Nay,  he  said  he  would  accept  still  more  if  be  could  get  it." — 1825. 
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Areopagus  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  bribery  which 
had  been  carried  on.  His  object  was  not  that  the  money 
should  be  restored  to  Alexander;  he  only  wanted  to  keep  it 
together,  because  the  system  of  bribery  was  offensive  to  him ; 
he  was,  moreover,  unwilling,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
compromise  the  Athenian  state.  The  money,  however,  would 
be  gained  for  Athens^  if  Alexander  should  die,  and  if  a  change 
occurred,  as  actually  did  occur.  By  this  psephisma  death  was 
fixed  as  the  punishment  for  those  who  were  convicted  of 
having  accepted  money  from  Harpalus.  The  fact  that  Demo- 
sthenes was  the  author  of  this  decree,  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Dinarchus  in  several  passages.*®  The  ancient  partizans  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  those  who  had  sold  themselves  to 
the  Macedonians,  now  formed  a  coalition,  and  contrived  to 
obtain  the  condemnation  of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  had  accepted 
bribes, — one  of  the  most  disgraceful  proceedings  that  have  ever 
occurred.  We  still  possess  the  speech  of  Dinarchus  against 
him,  which  is  truly  miserable,  and  which  sufficiently  displays 
the  badness  of  the  cause." 

»®  •*  P.  90,  98, 99,  ed.  Stcph."— 1825. 

"  **  In  regard  to  the  charges,  wc  mast  distinguish  two  periodi;  first,  the  one 
when  the  question  still  was  as  to  whether  Athens  should  accept  the  treasures. 
The  charge  ,thcn  was,  as  we  know  from  a  fragment  of  Timocles  in  Athenaeus 
(viii.341,  F.),  where  Demosthenes  is  mentioned  together  with  CallistheneSy 
Moerocles,  and  Demon,  that  he  had  received  fifty  talents;  this  is  evidently  a 
falsehood,  for  Demosthenes  had  insisted  upon  not  admitting  Harpalus.  The 
second  charge  which  the  Areopagus  raised  against  Demosthenes,  which  was 
supported  hj  Stratocles  and  Dinarchus,  and  which  mentioned  twenty  talents  of 
gold  (200  talents  of  silver),  referred  to  a  later  time.  It  is  stated,  that  Demo- 
sthenes had  questioned  Harpalus  as  to  the  sums  he  had  brought  with  him,  and 
that  the  latter  had  mentioned  700  talents.  Demosthenes  is  then  said  to  have 
connived  at  Harpalus  when  he  drew  up  a  false  inventoiy  of  his  treasures,  and 
this  was  founded  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  sums  which  were  deposited  and 
found  in  the  Acropolis  amounted  to  only  380  talents.  The  sum,  however, 
which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  received,  is  differently  stated;  according  to 
Plutarch,  it  consisted  of  twenty  talents  and  a  golden  goblet,  according  to  others, 
of  thirty  talents,  and  according  to  Fhilochoms,  of  30,000  darics. 

*'  Now,  from  Dinarchus  it  is  indeed  clear,  that  the  Areopagus  brought  the 
charge  against  Demosthenes,  demanding  that  he  should  make  good  the  money; 
but  we  do  not  find  one  word  in  Dinarchus  to  show  what  evidence  the  Areo- 
pagus had.  Dinarchus  himself  says  in  his  speech,  which  he  probably  wrote  for 
Menesaochmus,  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  composing  it  but  to  excite  the 
people  and  judges  against  Demosthenes.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  from  that 
speech  what  was  the  real  charge  brought  against  Demosthenes,  or  what  it  was 
founded  upon.  It  is  the  most  confused  and  senseless  trash  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  we  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  how  such  things  could  be  spoken  before  the 
assembled  people. 
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Pausanias^^   mentions  a  proof  of  Demostlicncs*  innoccn 
which  is  quite  satisfactory.     When  Ilarpalus  had  fled  to  Crc 
and  was  murdered  there,  his  secretary  went  to  Rhodes,  whe 
he  was  tried  and  tortured  by  Philoxcnus,  the   Macedoni; 
governor,  tliat  he  might  denoimce  the  accomplices  whom  1 
master  had  bribed.     Philoxenus  sent  the  list  to  Athens: 
contained  all,  but  the  name  of  Demosthenes  was  not  in 
This  list  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.    Philoxeni 
it  must  be  observed,  was  a  personal  enemy  of  Demosthen 
and  he  did   not  mention  him,  whom  above  all  others  1 
Macedonians  wished  to  incriminate,  and  against  whom  Al< 
ander  raised  every  possible  accusation.     Any  jury  would 
this  case  fully  acquit  Demosthenes.     But  even  if  there  were 
such  evidence,  we  have  the  no  less  weighty  moral  evidence,  i 
the  absolute  impossibility  that  Demosthenes  should  commit 
base  and  disgraceful  action.     He  was  himself  a  very  wealth 
man,   and  had   plenty  of  opportunities   of   making    mone 
by  pleading  in  civil  cases,  for  it  was  not  forbidden  at  Athen 
to  take  professional  fees  in  the  courts  of  justice.     His  whol 
life  was  a  succession  of  acts  of  liberality  and  beneficence,  c 
presents  and  sacrifices  made  to  the  state.     It  is  almost  incrc 
dible  how  much  he  did  for  his  country:  at  sacrifices,  and  i 
public  situations  which  he  held,  he  defrayed  the  expense 
from  his  own  means,  and  never  asked  to  be  indemnified.     H 
lived  very  frugally,  had  very  few  wants,  and  was  the  mof 
contented  man  in  the  world.     There  was  no  cause  for  tempt 
ation. 

We  also  know  the  character  of  his  accusers :  Hyperides  wt 
a  bottomless  vessel,  and  a  spendthrift  who  have  might  squai 
dered  all  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  Persia.^^     Stratocles,  th 

'*  When  Harpslos  soon  afterwards  made  his  cscajK',  Demosthenes  was  aga 
blamed  for  having  allowed  him  to  escape.   Uow  can  he  l>o  blamed  for  that? 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  point  is  not  once  touched  upon  even 
the  speech  of  Dinarchus." — 1825. 

"  ii.  33,  §  5. 

^*  '*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hyperides  wrote  a  speech  against  Demo8then< 
it  is  mentioned  by  too  many  authors.  This  speech  may  have  afforded  him  : 
opportunity  to  save  himself  from  his  l>ad  reputation,  and  thus  to  secure  hims 
against  the  Macedonians  without  incurring  tlie  suspicion  of  the  patriots.  J 
may  have  said,  *  I  seek  to  secure  those  treawires,  since  we  need  tliem  for  pi 
poses  of  war;  whoever  has  them,  must  give  them  up/  Througli  his  support 
Harpalus,  moreover,  he  had  fallen  out  with  Demosthenes,  and  he  thus  had 
opportunity  of  gratifying  that  animosity  also.*" — 1825. 
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principal  speaker,  who  ac<;use(l  Dcinostliencs,  is  tlic  same  who 
afterwards,   in   the    time    of  Demetrius    Poliorcetes,    appears 
as  the  most  abject  crlmmalandas  the  most  cringing  dog  which 
that  period,  degenerate  as  it  was,  ever  produced.     If  Demo- 
sthenes was  guilty,  tlien  the  others  were  innocent!  but  the 
purity  of  Demosthenes'  character  is  well  known,   while  his 
opponents  are  sufficiently  notorious.      Moreover,  if  I  survey 
the  whole  historical  connexion  of  events,   I  am  altogether 
unable  to  see  for  what  purpose  Demosthenes  should  have  been 
bribed.  Wretched  hunters  after  anecdotes  which  originate  with 
llermippus  and  men  like  him,  and  which  are  not  only  suited 
to  Demades,  but  are  actually  related  of  him,  referred  them  to 
Demosthenes,  and  invented  others  that  are  still  more  contemp- 
tible.    Thus  when  the  property  of  Ilarpalus  was  registered, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  to  Demosthenes  a  splendid  golden 
goblet  which  particularly  pleased  Demosthenes,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  it  twenty   talents;  and  when  on  the  following  day 
Demosthenes   was   to   come    forward    against    Harpalus,    he 
appeared   with    his   throat  wrapped  up  in  woollen  bandages, 
saying  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  on  account  of  a  sore  throat. 
But  one  person  in  the  assembly  called  out,  that  he  was  suflTer- 
ing  from  dpyvpdy^^^rj  and  not  from  avvarp(r}.     This  story  is  of  a 
very  strange  nature.     Critolaus,  the  Carthaginian,  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  after  Demosthenes,  somewhere  related  the 
same  story,  except  that  he  represented  not  Harpalus,  but  some 
Milesian  ambassadors^  against   whose  proposals  Demosthenes 
was  to  speak,  as  giving  him  presents;  they  came  to  him,  it  is 
said,  at  night,  bringing  him  the  presents,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  pretended  to  be  suffering  from  sore  throat,  whereupon 
some  one   from  among  the  people  made  the  above  remark 
about  him,  and  according  to  Pollux  (vii.  104)  it  was  made  by 
Demades.     Gellius  (xi.  9)  also  relates,  that  Demosthenes  once 
said  to  the  actor  Aristodemus,  when  boasting  that   he   had 
received  much  for  his  declamations: — **  I  have  received  much 
for  my  silence."     C.  Gracchus  related  the  same  anecdote  of 
Demades,  and  it  looks,  indeed,  very  much  like  him  (Gellius, 
xi.  10).     And  on  the  ground  of  this  tale  Demosthenes  has 
been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  subsequent  generations  1 
I  have  with  my  own  ears  heard  persons  quoting  Plutarch  as 
an  authority  against  Demosthenes!     What  a  worthless  and 
confused  witness   Plutarch  is,  may  be  seen  from  his  life  of 
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Phocion  (p.  751),  where  lie  jumbles  together  the  history  of 
Harpalus  in  so  desperate  a  manner,  that  the  reader  almost 
loses  his  senses.  Shall  we  on  account  of  such  a  witness,  and 
of  orators  such  as  they  then  were,  doubt  the  honesty  of  a 
Demosthenes? 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  the  Areopagus  con- 
demned Demosthenes,  who  himself  in  his  psephisma  had 
proposed  death  as  the  punishment  for  those  who  were  bribed, 
and  had  called  upon  the  Areopagus  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  for 
we  know  what  kind  of  people  the  archons  of  that  period  were; 
even  the  infamous  Stephanus  was  archon.  The  SoKifiaaia^* 
had  at  that  time  become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  had  as 
little  meaning,  as  the  oath  by  which  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament  has  to  establish  his  possessing  property  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Most  members  of  the  Areo- 
pagus may  have  become  archons  through  Macedonian  influ- 
ence. Demosthenes,  moreover,  had  enemies  of  various  kinds, 
who  were  bent  upon  taking  revenge  upon  him :  he  had  offended 
niany  by  his  virtuous  pride  in  refusing  to  court  any  one's 
&vour.  We  may,  therefore,  rather  wonder  at  the  fact  that 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes  was  not  directed  against  himself, 
and  that  he  was  not  condemned  to  death.  From  the  speech 
of  Dinarchus  against  Philocles  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  the  1,500  judges  aflerwards  to  fix  upon  the  punishment, 
although  it  was  fixed  in  the  decree  itself  Hence  we  may  well 
imagine  that  among  the  1,500  judges  there  were  many  who 
were  unwilling  to  allow  Demosthenes  to  be  put  to  death  on 
the  ground  of  such  charges,  and  for  whom  such  a  verdict  was 
after  all  too  terrible.*^   According  to  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  was 

>«  <<  Whoever  was  elected  archon,  had  to  prove  that  he  had  behaved  kindly  to 
his  parents,  that  he  had  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  his  conntry,  and  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Athens,  and  possessed  landed  property." — 1825. 

^  ^'Demades  too  must  have  been  condemned;  he  had  not  defended  himself, 
but  readily  owned  his  guilt,  saying,  that  he  would  take  money  wherever  he 
could  get  it.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  have  remained  at  Athens.  In  the  apocry- 
phal letters  of  Demosthenes,  there  occurs  a  passage  according  to  which  Philocles 
also  was  condemned,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  had  satisfactory  evidence 
for  his  statement  Aristogiton,  the  basest  and  most  odious  sycophant  of  the 
age,  was  acquitted.  Only  one  of  the  two  orations  against  him  belongs  to  Demo- 
stiienes.  He  was  a  usurer  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  term,  a  miscreant  such  as  ia 
to  be  found  only  among  robbers  and  murderers.  Once  when  he  was  in  prison, 
the  other  criminals  formed  a  resolution  not  to  have  anything  in  common  with 
him,  and  not  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him,  in  order  not  to  dishonour  them- 
lelyes.    It  was  owing  only  to  vile  intrigues,  that  in  the  accusation  Demosthenef 
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sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents;  and  according  to  the 
same  writer,  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  whether  he  escaped  from  it,  or  whether  he  quitted 
Athens  beforehand. 

Demosthenes  took  to  flight  not  having  the  means  to  pay  the 
fine.  What  then  had  become  of  the  money  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  received?  Wlien  he  was  condemned,  all 
his  property  together  was  discovered  not  to  amount  to  tlie  fine 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay,  and  which,  it  was  said,  he  had 
received  from  Harpalus. 

Demosthenes  went  into  exile,  first,  perhaps,  to  Mcgara  and 
ailerwards  to  Aegina.*^  Here  we  have  again  an  anecdote,  for 
on  quitting  the  city  he  is  reported  to  have  said: — "  0  Athens, 
what  three  monsters  dost  thou  love !  the  owl,  the  snake,  and 
the  people !"  and  ^'  If  I  had  to  begin  my  life  afresh,  and  stood 
at  a  point  where  one  road  leads  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  the  other  to  misery,  I  would  choose  the  latter."  Scaligcr, 
in  his  old  age,  expressed  a  similar  sentiment.  This  story  is 
made  use  of  against  Athens;  but  all  such  anecdotes  are  worth- 
less. However,  even  if  he  had  uttered  such  a  word  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  grief,  it  would  neither  be  an  evidence  against 
him  nor  against  his  country.  The  Athenians  had  no  privilege 
of  being  &ee  from  faults  any  more  than  other  mortals.  The 
same  public  which  at  one  time  raises  a  man  up  to  the  skies^  is 
at  another  time  inclined  to  condemn  him,  if  fortune  turns  from 
him.  This  fickleness  occurs  everywhere  in  the  mass  of  a 
people;  there  is,  unfortunately,  in  them  an  inclination  to 
ingratitude.     Very  noble  minds  alone  are  free  from  it.*' 

was  pat  in  the  some  category  with  such  an  outcast,  who  was  acquitted,  while 
DemoRthenes  was  condemned." — 1825. 

"  "Plutarch  blames  Demosthenes  fur  having  borne  his  exile  in  an  unworthj 
manner.  He  relates  such  anecdotes  as  this.  On  his  flight,  he  was  followed  by 
men,  who  overtook  him  and  gave  him  money  that  he  might  be  able  to  live, 
ahhongli  thej  were  his  enemies.  Demosthenes  wept,  and  when  they  consoled 
him,  be  said  that  it  grieved  him  to  quit  his  native  city,  in  which  his  enemies 
were  doing  what  his  friends  ought  to  do.  This  is  too  romantic,  and  probably 
1  fabrication  made  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  himself  towards 
Aeschmea.**— 1825. 

"^  "  As  the  heroes  whose  praise  was  not  sung  by  Homer  acquired  no  post- 
bnmoim  fame,  so  praise  and  blame  with  posterity  depends,  in  historical  times, 
vpon  the  historians.  Demosthenes  unfortunately  lived  at  a  time  the  history  of 
wUch  was  written  by  men  who  hated  Athens.  Theopompus  being  a  Chian, 
bom  at  the  time  of  the  Social  war,  was  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Athenians,  and 
hated  Demosthenes.     His  stylo  also  was  quite  incompatible  with  that  of 
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Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  places  the  trial  of  Demosthenes 
in  the  archonship  of  Antides;  but  from  the  speech  of  Dinar- 
chus,  it  is  evident,  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  must 
rather  be  placed  in  the  archonship  of  llegesias  (Olymp.  1 14, 
1),  during  the  interval  between  the  Olympian  games  and  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Alexander.  For  among  the  charges 
brought  by  Dinarchus  against  Demosthenes  there  is  one  which 
cannot  but  excite  our  astonishment,  namely,  tliat  he  had 
conspired  with  the  Macedonian  party,  that  he  had  been 
in  a  regular  understanding  with  them,  and  therefore  caused 
himself  to  be  sent  to  Olympia  as  architheoros^  in  order  to 
have  an  interview  with  Nicanor,  who  was  staying  there. 
According  to  Diodorus,^^  who  relates  this  event  between  the 
second  and  third  year  of  Olymp.  113,  Nicanor  had  been  sent 
by  Alexander  to  Macedonia,  and  was  commissioned  to  an- 
nounce to  all  the  Greek  cities  the  demand  of  his  master,  that 
all  the  exiles  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  country. 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Olympian  games,  Demosthenes 
was  not  yet  accused ;  and  as  he  was  already  condemned  at  the 
time  when  the  report  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Greece, 
his  trial  must  have  occurred  during  the  interval. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  had  died,  and  that  event  was 
followed  by  the  greatest  commotions.  The  ilacedonian  troops 
regarded  themselves  as  the  nation;  they  were,  in  fact,  an 
emigrated  people,  and  among  their  rude  military  hordes,  there 
arose  an  antagonism  between  nobles  and  democrats.  Strange 
as  this  sounds,  it  is  no  paradox.  The  opposition  between  an 
aristocratic  and  democratic  tendency  has  at  different  times  a 
diflferent  colouring,  and  everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances contrives  to  assume  a  definite  form.  Even  in  tlie 
East,  as,  for  example,  among  the  Arabs  at  Medina  and  Kufa, 
under  the  first  Khalife,  I  might  point  out  democratic  tendencies, 


Demosthenes:  he  was  more  of  a  rlietorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates,  which  to 
some  extent  sided  with  Philip,  and  was  conseqaently  ()]>]>oscd  to  Demosthenes. 
He,  moreover,  in  his  history,  aimed  at  unfolding  the  hidden  recesses  and  motives 
of  the  human  heart;  and  he  wrote  his  history  with  the  intention  of  showing,  by 
means  of  such  inquiries  after  the  springs  of  human  actions,  that  all  the  brilliancy 
of  virtue  was  a  more  delusion.  Duris  of  Samos  was  no  doubt  an  equally 
avowed  national  enemy  of  Athens,  and  therefore  of  Demosthenes  also.  When 
a  young  man,  he  had  been  obliged  to  live  in  exile  away  from  Samos,  until 
Perdiccas  expelled  the  Athenians  from  the  island.'*— 1825. 
.  '•x?iilB,3^ 
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anil  afterwards  aristocratic  ones.  But  tliesc  democratic  and 
aristocratic  tendencies  were,  of  course,  forced  to  give  way  to 
desjK>tism.  Among  tlie  Macedonians,  we  meet  with  an  open 
antagonism  between  the  phalanx  and  the  cavalry,  which  is 
evidently  an  opposition  between  optiniatcs  and  people.  Neither 
party  showed  much  dignity  or  wisdom. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  very  difTicult.  Alexander 
had  not  expressed  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  succession.  lie 
had  a  son,  Heracles,  by  Barsine,  a  Persian  captive;  but  the 
child  was  only  six  or  seven  years  old,  and  as  his  mother  did 
not  belong  to  a  princely  family,  the  Macedonians  regarded 
him  as  a  vodo^,  Koxana,  Alexander's  lawful  wife,  a  daughter 
of  Oxyartes,*^^  the  Bactrian,  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
pregnancy.  It  was  not  till  this  child  was  murdered,  that  the 
son  of  Barsine  was  brought  forward,  in  order  to  make  him 
play  a  conspicuous  part,  just  as  in  Persia  the  princesses  wei*e 
brought  forward  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  fact  that 
Soxana  was  an  Eastern  queen,  was  proved  immediately  after 
Alexander's  death,  for  she  caused  a  mistress  of  her  husband  to 
be  murdered. 

Alexander  had  given  his  sealing  ring  to  Perdiccas,  and 
thereby  assigned  to  him  an  undefined,  abs>tract  kind  of  supreme 
power;  but  the  other  Macedonian  generals  were  by  no  means 
inclined  to  acknowledge  this  unlimited  power. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Perdiccas  and  the  optimates 
wished  to  continue  the  government  of  the  empire  in  the  name 
of  Alexander,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
it.  The  crown  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  son  of  Roxana,  in 
ca*e  she  should  give  birth  to  a  son  (he  was  afterwards,  together 
with  his  mother,  murdered  by  Ciissandcr,  as  Heracles  was 
murdered  by  Polysperchon).  Until  the  child  became  of  age, 
the  regency  was  to  bo  in  the  hands  of  Perdiccas,  Antipater, 
Leonnatus,  and  Craterus,  and  the  satrapies  were  to  remain  as 
Alexander  liad  arranged  them,  and  to  be  distributed  among 
all  the  generals.  The  body  of  Alexander  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  Alexandria:  so  long  as  his  son  was  under  age,  the  throne 
of  Alexander  was  to  remain  vacant  at  all  the  council  meetings, 
but  the  decrees  were  to  be  drawn  up  in  his  name.  This  idea 
was  romantic  enough,  but  not  feasible. 

'•  Nicbuhr,  here  and  elsewhere,  erroneously  called  Roxana  a  daughter  of 
Daiiuflyking  of  Persia. — Ed, 
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The  phalanx  was  not  pleased  eitlier  with  the  regent  or  the 
unborn  infant;  they  demanded  Arrliidaeus,  the  idiotic  half- 
brother  of  Alexander,  for  their  king.  He  was  a  bastard  of 
Philip,  and  was  married  to  Eurydice,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Philip.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  plan  may  have  been 
got  up  by  Antipater  and  his  sons;  for  as  Arrhidaeus  was  in 
Macedonia  (?),  and  was  quite  an  imbecile,  the  government 
during  his  reign  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Antipater. 
Arrhidaeus  must  have  been  extremely  weak  in  mind.  The 
most  appropriate  plan  would  have  been  to  give  the  crown  to 
Cleopatra^  a  sister  of  Alexander,  and  a  woman  of  talent  and 
energy,  but  the  Macedonians  were  not  yet  so  far  orientalised. 
The  phalanx  now  rebelled,  refusing  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
eraXpoi,  or  guard  of  nobles.  Matters  would  have  come  to  a 
massacre,  had  not  a  reconciliation  been  brought  about^  on  the 
understanding  that  Arrhidaeus  should  be  king  under  the  name 
of  Philip,  but  that  he  should  come  to  Asia,  and  that  the 
claims  of  Alexander's  son  by  Eoxana  should  be  maintained ; 
the  regents  were  to  secure  the  throne  to  the  latter.  As  Eoxana 
gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Alexander,  the  two,  Philip  Arrhi- 
daeus and  the  infant  Alexander,  are  called  ol  fiaatXeh  in  the 
authentic  documents  of  the  time.  I  have  supplied  a  defect 
in  an  inscription  published  by  Dodwell ;  it  is  upon  a  stone,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  obliquely  broken  off,  but  the  number  of 
lines  and  even  of  the  letters  can  be  calculated.  I  have  supplied 
a  large  portion  of  the  lower  part,  and  shown  that  it  is  a  decree 
of  the  Mityleneans,  in  which  the  fiaaiXeU  are  mentioned. 
My  supplement  will  appear  in  the  great  work  on  Greek 
inscriptions.***  This  inscription  refers  to  a  decree  of  which  I 
will  now  speak. 

Alexander  was  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of  being  obliged 
to  be  active,  and  to  extend  his  power  in  the  West  also.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  decree  to  Greece,  in  which  he  announced^ 
that  all  the  exiles  were  to  return  to  their  country.  This  decree 
was  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games  (Olymp.  1 14). 
Many  thousands  then  flocked  to  Olympia,  as  under  Quintus 
Flamininus  many  thousands  flocked  to  the  Isthmus.  *'  Twenty 
thousand  exiles  are  said  to  have  met  on  that  occasion." 
They  were  persons  of  two  different  kinds :  some  were  men 
that  had  been  sent  into  exile  for  rebellious  conduct,  and  for 
^  Comp.  Boeckh,  Corp,  IntcripL  Graec,  No.  2166,  voLil  p.  1S5,  foil. 
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political,  civil,  or  criminal  oiFences;  but  among  them  there 
were  also  the  inhabitants  of  whole  towns,  avitnioiy^^  who  had 
been  expelled  by  the  cleruchiae^  as,  for  example,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Oeniadae  and  the  Samians.  For,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  during  the  Social  war,  the  Samians,  together  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Cos,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Lesbos,  had  revolted 
agiunst  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  had  availed  themselves  of 
that  opportunity  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Samos,  and  to 
send  thither  a  cleruchia,  which  was  subsequently  recognised  in 
the  peace  by  Philip  and  Alexander.^  Oeniadae,  a  town  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Acamanians,  and  had  then  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans,  until  Epaminondas  expelled  them  and  restored  it  to 

"  "The  iwvy^is  alone  were  exempted  from  the  right  to  return ;  in  this  exemp* 
tion,  we  see  a  mixture  of  the  religious  hypocris7  ^^^  ^^^  policy  of  Alexander. 
For  the  name  of  iwaytis  comprised  not  only  sacrilegious  persons,  but  also  those 
who  had  offended  him,  since  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  declared  a  god,  and 
tcoordinglj  any  offence  against  him  was  an  offence  against  a  god.  As  it  was 
jiut  to  restore  the  Samians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Oeniadae  to  their  country,  it 
would  have  been  equally  just  to  resu>re  the  Thebans,  Olynthians,  and  all  the 
citinns  of  the  thirty-two  towns  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip  on  the 
tout  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  excepted.  From  Plutarch  (Apophthegm.  Lac* 
p.  221,  A.)  it  is  quite  clear  that  Thebes  was  exce])ted;  and,  in  regard  to  Olyn- 
diQS,  it  is  eYident  from  the  pseudo-Plutarch  (  Vit  X.  Orat  p.  845,  C.  ed.  Xyland). 
It  is  there  related,  that,  when  Lamachus  recited,  at  Olympia,  a  panegyric  on 
Philip  and  Alexander,  in  which  the  Thebans  and  Olynthians  were  treated  with 
eontumely,  Demosthenes  rose  up  and  recited  passages  from  the  poets  in  their 
praise.  This  seems  to  have  occurred  during  this  period;  because  Dinarchus 
sUtes,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Ghacronea,  Demosthenes  was  only  twice  absent 
from  Athens,  once  when  he  purchased  com  for  Athens,  and  a  second  time 
when  he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  architheoros.  It  is,  however,  surpris- 
ing, that,  at  a  time  when  Greece  hod  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians for  fourteen  years,  there  should  have  still  been  exiles  of  so  many  towns 
about  whom  Alexander  could  be  concerned." — 1825. 

*  "It  is  an  excellent  observation  of  Wesseling  (on  Diod.  xviii.  18),  that  this 
cleruchia  belongs  to  Olymp.  107.  He  hoH  proved  his  point,  and  it  does  not 
belong  to  Olymp.  104,  to  which  the  ancients  assign  it.  Ho  saw  the  truth,  but 
did  not  follow  up  the  connexion  of  events,  the  discovery  of  which  I  owe  to  his 
remarks.  Wesseling  has,  in  general,  done  much  that  is  excellent  Herodotus 
is  the  latest,  but  not  tiie  best  of  his  works;  but  his  commentaries  on  the 
Itineraries  of  ancient  geography  and  on  Diodorus  contain  much  that  is 
admirable.  He  is  not  a  master  in  philology,  and  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  Scaliger  and  Pcri3M)niuB,  who  thoroughly  lived  in  antiquity;  but  he  is  a 
Teiy  well  read  and  learned  scholar,  and  often  makes  the  very  best  use  of  his 
reading,  although  often  we  cannot  help  being  vexed  at  his  affectation  and 
mannerism,  especially  in  his  notes  on  Herodotus.  Among  second-rat^  scholars 
he  is  a  very  useful  writer.  Formerly  he  was  by  no  means  valued  according  to 
his  desert.** 
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the  Acarnanians.  The  Actolians  had  probably  taken  possession 
of  the  place  during  Alexander's  expedition  in  Asia,  and  had 
expelled  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  refused  to  join  them. 
Crying  injustice  had  been  done  to  thousands  of  Samians  and 
Oeniadians;  and  before  this  time  he  had  tiiken  no  steps  in 
their  behalf:  he  himself  had  ratified  the  peace  with  Philip, 
and  had  guaranteed  to  the  Athenians  the  possession  of  Samos, 
so  that,  properly  speaking,  he  had  now  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.  The  above-mentioned  decree,  therefore,  was  a 
great  provocation  to  the  Athenians  and  Aetolians,  and  many 
of  them  had  to  sustain  serious  losses  of  property.  Hence  they 
opposed  it;  but  this  was  not  the  only  cause  of  complaint.  The 
pending  of  persons  into  exile  was  then  a  very  common  occur- 
rence in  Greece,  and  considering  the  lawless  and  unpi^incipled 
Conduct  of  men,  it  was  so  good  and  salutary  to  be  able  to 
remove  pernicious  persons,  that  such  a  general  measure, 
recalling  the  exiles  in  large  numbers,  might  upset  everything. 
Those  exiles,  on  their  return,  not  only  demanded  back  their 
property,  but  their  ancient  rights :  they  were  revenans  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  entering  into  circumstances  to  which 
they  had  become  quite  estranged,  and  wishing  to  play  the  part 
of  masters  in  them.  Among  these  exiles,  there  were  some 
detestable  characters,  as,  for  example,  the  Athenian  onitor 
Callimedon,  who  betrayed  his  country  to  Antipater. 

Throughout  Greece,  therefore,  there  arose  a  great  commo- 
tion, an  indescribable  uneasiness  and  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  Alexander's  command.  The  Greek  cities  despatched 
embassies  to  him  to  induce  him  to  withdraw  it;  and  they 
arrived  at  Babylon  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  According  to 
Arrian,  they  were  very  ungraciously  received,  and  effected 
nothing.  What  was  to  be  done?  Alexander's  extraordinary 
preparations  were  known,  and  it  was  perhaps  also  known  that 
they  were  directed  against  the  West:  before  proceeding 
to  Carthage  he  would  have  paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  if  it  had 
offered  any  resistance.  In  these  circumstances,  it  was  a  great 
misfortune  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  risen  too  early,  and 
had  ended  so  unsuccessfully  near  Megalopolis.  The  irpo- 
e^urrdvcu  is  always  unfortunate,  as  in  the  war  of  the  revolution 
in  1805,  Austria  rose  too  early,  because  at  the  time  Prussia 
could  not  yet  join  it:  this  was  the  cause  of  the  disasters  at 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz.     If  the  war  had  been  delayed  for  a  year, 
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whicli  might  have  been  done  very  easily,  and  if  Austria  had 
then  risen  simultaneously  with  Prussia,  history  would  neither 
know  of  the  defeat  of  Ulm,  nor  of  that  of  Jena.  But  it  is 
natural  that,  where  there  is  an  inclination  for  war,  and  a 
desire  to  try  fortune,  some  should  rise  rashly,  while  others 
who  are  equally  determined,  prevail  upon  themselves  to  wait, 
because  they  see  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Such  were   the   circumstances  when  (Olymp.  114,  1)   the 
news  of  Alexander  8  death  reached  Athens.  During  the  period 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  Olympian  games,   great  distur- 
bances and  commotions  had  taken  place  there.     The  Athenian 
exiles  had  assembled  at  Mcgara,  and  several  citizens  of  Athens 
had  become  suspected  for  having  kept  up  communications  with 
Me^para.     Then  there  had  been  the  trial  of  Demosthenes  and 
all  those  who  had  received  money  from  Harpalus.     When  the 
news  of  the   death  of  Alexander  was  conveyed  to  Athens, 
Demosthenes  was  already  living  in  exile  at  Aogina;  but  great 
influence  was  exercised  at  Athens  by  Leosthenes,  a  young 
man  belonging  to  the  patriots,  who  went  wherever  they  saw 
an  opportunity  of  fighting  against  the  Macedonians.*'     Even 
at  a  previous  period,  he  had  with  uncommon  skill  saved  and 
embarked  a  portion  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  serving  in  the 
Persian  army,  who  had  remained  in  Asia  after  the  battle  of 
I?8ua:  just  as  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana  embarked  in  Den- 
mark and  went  to  Spain,  so   Leosthenes  led  them  back  from 
Asia  to  Taenarus.     For  when  Alexander  gave  to  his  generals 
satrapies,  he  left  them  no  troops,  but  allowed  them  to  enlist 
small  armies  for  themselves  from  the  Greek  mercenaries.  When, 
however,  he  had  returned  to  Babylon,  and  was  preparing  for 
his  expedition  against  the  West,  he  commanded  his  satraps  to 
disband  their  corps  of  mercenaries,  because  they  appeared  to 
him  dangerous^  and  his  intention  was  to  assign  to  them  settle- 
ments in   the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.     Now  it  was  Leos- 
thenes who  contrived  to  prevent  this,  and  to  lead  them  down 
to  the  sea.     How  he  effected  this,  I  am  unable  to  understand; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  at  this  time  there  were  8000 
mercenaries  at  Taenarus.     They  were  indeed  a  nice  rabble, 
and  ready  to  serve  any   one;  but  he   could  not  hope   that 

"  In  contradiction  with  this  remark,  apparently  arising  from  some  confusion, 
Niebahr  in  1825  mentioned  (from  Strabo),  that  he  was  called  an  iraipos  of 
Alexander,  and  was  probably  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  cavalr}-. — Ed. 
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angels  would  come  down  from  heaven  to  help  him  to  fight 
a^^ainst  the  Macedonians,  and  he  therefore  reserved  those 
mercenaries  as  a  valuable  instrument  for  the  time  that  was  to 
come.  He  assembled  these  bands  in  those  days  even  before 
Alexander  was  dead;  and  increased  their  number  with  the 
view  of  undertaking  with  them  something  against  Macedonia. 
When  the  decree  of  Alexander  to  restore  the  exiles  was  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  excitement,  Leosthenes  was  at  Athens,  and, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  government,  he  was  sent  to  Taenarus, 
to  keep  the  mercenaries  there  assembled,  ready  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  Athens.  It  was  probably  while  he  was  at  Taenarus 
that  the  report  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Greece. 

At  Athens,  the  joyous  exultation  was  at  first  so  great,  that 
Hypcrides,  with  a  kind  of  presumptuous  rashness,  caused 
honours  to  be  decreed  to  loUas,  who  was  said  to  have  mur- 
dered Alexander. 
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Leosthenes  was  at  that  time  unquestionably  the  greatest 
general,  and  in  every  respect  a  man  who  does  not  deserve  to 
be  forgotten,  and  who  ought  to  have  a  place  in  a  work  like 
that  of  Cornelius  Kepos.  His  private  history,  and  the  touching 
history  of  his  family,  are  known  to  us  by  a  mere  accident, 
through  St  Jerome.*  This  account  shows  him  in  a  beautiful 
light  in  his  domestic  relations  also,  in  the  exalted  love  and 
fidelity  of  his  wife.* 

The  name  of  the  Lamian  war  is  ill  suited  to  its  importance. 
Leosthenes  was  the  soul  of  it.  lie  experienced  the  injustice 
of  fortune  not  only  during  his  life,  but  also  in  his  reputation; 
for  after  his  death  he  did  not  acquire  that  renown  which  is  due 
to  him.  In  Nepos  no  place  is  assigned  to  him,  and  few  know 
his  name.  In  the  later  period  of  Greek  history,  there  are 
several  men,  whose  names  would  be  better  known  if  they  had 

'  Ad  JovinianufHf  p.  35,  ed.  Francof.  1684. 

*  It  should  be  "  his  betrothed,"  as  Nicbuhr  himself  said  in  1825:  "  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  was  betrothed  when  he  died.  His  betrothed,  unwilling  to  snr- 
vive  him,  made  away  with  herself." 
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Kved  in  liappier  times;  as,  for  example,  Olympiodonis,  who 
delivered  Athena  under  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  and  Demo- 
chares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

When  Alexander's  death  was  known,  the  Athenians  broke 
oat^  and  prepared  all  the  forces  they  had  quietly  assembled. 
The  troops  collected  by  Leosthenes,  enraged  veterans  as  they 
were,  combined  with  the  money  obtained  from  Ilarpalus, 
afforded  the  means  of  waging  war.  If  we  compare  all  the 
accounts,  we  must  conclude,  tliat  on  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death  Leosthenes  returned  to  Athens^  and  in  the  assembly 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  people. 
The  times  were  highly  unfavourable  to  effect  the  liberation 
from  foreign  dominion.  All  the  nobler  feelings  were  extinct, 
ind  the  patriots  were  in  the  greatest  despair;  the  external 
circumstances  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  undertaking 
seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  destruction.  The  men  saw 
that  if  they  submitted  to  their  fate,  and  obeyed  Antipater, 
Athens  would  not  be  destroyed,  and  they  might  hope  for 
better  times;  but  that  hope  was,  perhaps,  gone  for  ever; 
if  they  undertook  anything,  the  power  of  Atliens  was  so 
disproportionate  to  that  of  Macedonia,  that  no  good  results 
could  be  looked  for,  especially  as  it  was  well  known  that 
the  other  Greeks  could  not  be  trusted.  Under  these  cir- 
CQinstances,  Demosthenes  would  never  have  advised  his  coun- 
trymen to  take  up  arms,  although  he  had  no  misfortunes 
to  fear,  for  his  own  family  was  dead,  and  the  children  of  his 
Mster  could  not  make  him  very  much  cling  to  life.  The 
circumstances  were  such,  that,  if  the  contest  was  begun  with 
prudence  and  energy,  the  first  success  might  inspire  the  people 
with  hope,  but  their  strength  was  not  sufficient  for  any  length 
of  time. 

It  was   the   expectation   of   lucky  cliances    that  inspired 
Leosthenes  with  some  hope  of  the  war.     The  Rhodians  had 
already  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  others  had  perhaps 
done  the  same,  and  although  the  news  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
upper  satrapies  may  not  yet  have  reached  Greece,  yet  a  com- 
motion existed  there.     The  Athenians,  however,  were  labour- 
ing under  the  delusion,  that  such  avast  empire  must  necessarily 
fell  with   the  man  who  had  amassed  it.     They  calculated  on 
tlie  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  etc., 
and  counted  all  the  resources  of  which  the  Macedonians  would 
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be  deprived,  if  the  disUmt  nations  should  take  up  anns,  a  fact 
which  with  prophetic  conddence  they  ventured  to  predict 
as  an  advantage  to  themselves,  and  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  enemy.  This  was  preached  by  some  persons  with  a 
certain  impassioned  enthusiasm;  while  those  of  calmer  dis- 
positions, as  well  as  the  friends  of  Macedonia,  contradicted 
them.  Among  the  opponents,  Pho'cion  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous: he  said  of  Leosthenes,  that  his  speeches  were  like 
cypresses,  tall  and  beautiful,  but  that  they  bore  no  fruit.  But 
at  Athens  the  enthusiasm  was  so  general,  and  the  people  were 
so  ready  to  do  anything,  that  we  can  well  understand  why 
many  declared,  that  whatever  was  undertaken  in  such  a  spirit, 
could  not  fail  of  success. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Athenians  rose  the  Actolinns,  whd 
now  appear  in  history  for  the  first  time,  for  during  the  long 
interval  from  the  earliest  period,  they  are  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  history.  In  the  most  remote  ages  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
small  people  by  the  side  of  the  Curetes.  The  name  of  the 
Aetolians  of  Oeneus,  who  were  pure  Greeks,  was  afterwards 
used  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense.  That  small  nation  of 
genuine  Greek  origin  formed  relations  of  isopolity  with  other 
unhellenic  tribes,  and  these  connections  gradually  extended  so 
much,  that  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Aetolians  occupied  the  extent  of  country  which  in  our  maps 
bears  the  name  of  Aetolia.  That  country  was  principally  inha- 
bited by  Epirot,  Pelasgian  and  Siculian  tribes,  and  these 
Pelasgians  were  thus  drawn  by  the  Aetolians  into  the  complex 
of  Greek  nations,  and  were  regarded  as  Greeks.  But  there 
was  as  yet  no  concentration  among  tliem,  and  for  this  reason 
they  were  weak.  Great  changes,  however,  must  by  this  time 
have  taken  place  among  those  tribes,  though  we  know  nothing 
of  them;  they  must  partly  have  become  more  and  more 
hellenised,  and  partly  have  changed  their  constitution,  for 
otherwise  the  strength  which  they  then  displayed  cannot  be 
explained.  From  the  condition  of  a  mere  isopolitic  confedera- 
tion, they  must  have  risen  to  that  of  one  state  with  a  real 
constitution.  Such  a  change  must  c<jrtainly  have  taken  place; 
for  otherwise  it  cannot  be  explained,  how  the  Aetolians,  for- 
merly so  weak,  could  now  come  forward  with  such  strength 
and  vigour.  They  were  exasperated  against  the  Macedonians 
on  account  of  the  restoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oeniadae, 
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They  were  an  unprincipled  and  barbarous  race  of  robbers,  but 
courageous,  and  as  inspired  with  a  love  of  independence  as 
Ac  most  civilised  inhabitants  of  cities.  They  declared  the 
more  boldly  against  the  Macedonians,  because  Leosthenes,  who 
liftd  embarked  at  Taenarus,  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Aetolia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Aetolians  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Athenians.     They  did  not,  indeed,  as  yet  venture  to  deny 
to  the  Athenians  the  command  in  the  war;  but  the  Athenians 
had  after  all  but  a  precarious  authority,  though  they  were  the 
soul  of  the  war.     Everything  was  done  on  that  occasion,  which 
in  such  circumstances  ought  to  be  done :  the  decrees  were  of 
an  extraordinary  character  and  worthy  of  Demosthenes,  al- 
though they  did   not   proceed   from   him.      The   Athenians 
equipped  upwards  of  two  hundred  ships;  and  a  general  rising 
of  the  people  was  decreed.     All  the  citizens  up  to  the  age  of 
fifty-four  or  fifty-five  (  ?)  were  to  take  up  arms ;  all  the  men  of 
the  ten  phylae  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enlisted,  three 
phyLie  remained  behind  as  a  reserve,  and  seven  marched  against 
the  Macedonians,  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes.  The  inten- 
tion, no  doubt,  was  to  form  a  strong  militia.     We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  metoeci  were  likewise  armed;  and  we  may 
easily  complete  the  measure  by  supposing  that  the  metoeci  and 
ahives  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms,  and  obtained  the  franchise 
and  freedom  as  a  reward. 

But  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  they  regarded  Greece  as  their  fatherland  and  all 
the  Greeks  as  their  brothers,  and  that  they  looked  upon  the 
freedom  of  Greece  as  their  own  cause,  and  envoys  were  sent  to 
til  parts  of  Greece. 

Many  Greek  cities  were  of  their  own  accord  ready  to  join 
them.  The  Phocians  and  Locrians,  the  victims  of  Macedonian 
love  of  dominion,  were  the  first  to  declare  for  the  Athenians 
and  Aetolians.  As  regards  Peloponnesus,  the  Spartans  were 
completely  exhausted,  and  Antipater  had  fifty  hostages  in  his 
hands:  they  were  powerless  and  remained  behind,  and  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  stir  up  Sparta.' 

3  « There  was,  however,  at  Sparta,  another  peculiar  circumstance.  Euda- 
inidaB,  the  brother  of  Agis,  who  was  then  king,  is  the  first  instance  of  a 
Spartan  assuming  foreign  manners,  and  that  even  with  affectation  (we  have 
some  of  his  speeches).  From  Plutarch,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  while  his 
brother  waa  leading  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Antipater,  he  himself  resided 
Aod  amused  himiscLf  at  Athens,  in  listening  to  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers. 
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Tlie  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eleans,  Argives, 
Troezenians,  and  Phliasians,  were  in  arms.  The  Achaeans 
appear  to  have  remained  quiet,  having  suffered  much  at  Mega- 
lopolis; only  one,  Chion,  sided  with  the  Athenians.  As  to 
Corinth,  we  do  not  know  with  whom  it  sided,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  declared  against  the  Greeks,  tlian  that  it  took 
their  part.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Eleans,  who  were  then 
allied  with  Sparta,  came  forward  again,  and  that  the  Messe- 
nians and  Argives,  who,  as  sworn  enemies  of  Sparta,  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war  under  Agis,  now  took  up  arms.  This  is  a 
proof  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Macedonians.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note,  that  the  Thessalians,  who  formerly,  owning  to  their 
oligarchy,  and  partly,  also,  because  they  were  alien  to  the 
Hellenic  character,  and  more  akin  to  that  of  the  Macedonians, 
liad  made  no  movement  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  shewed 
in  this  war  the  opposite  tendency.  Yet,  unfortunately,  the 
harmony  among  the  Greeks  was  not  perfect.  A  conqueror 
contrives  to  bribe  individuals;  such  was  the  case  then,  and  such 
also  was  the  case  with  Napoleon,  who  enriched  some  countries 
at  the  expense  of  others,  giving,  for  example,  a  part  of  Austria 
to  Bavaria.  Thus  the  Boeotians  were  now  bound  to  Mace- 
donia in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.  After  the  destruction 
of  Thebes,  Alexander  had  given  to  the  other  Boeotians  the 
territory  of  Thebes  as  a^er  publicus^  and  the  Boeotians  imagined 
that  this  was  the  happiest  condition  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen;  they  had  excellent  land  and  sent  out  cleruchiae.  They 
were,  however,  certain  that,  if  the  Athenians  should  be  success- 
ful in  this  war,  Thebes  would  be  restored,  and  that  they 
themselves  would  lose  these  territories.  Hence  the  Boeotians 
were  resolved  to  maintain  the  present  lawful  state  of  things,  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  as  long  as  possible.  They  were  in 
arms,  and  determined  even  to  refuse  to  the  allied  Greeks  a 
passage  through  their  country  to  Thermopylae.  Were  it  not 
that  Pindar  was  a  Boeotian,  we  might  be  inclined  to  curse 
them:  they  had  always  been  a  curse  to  Greece,  and  so  they 
were  now. 


especially  Xenocrates.  We  can  easily  understand  why  such  a  man  now  kept 
back  the  Spartans,  even  if  they  did  vrish  to  succour  the  Athenians.  When 
reminded  of  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors  against  the  Persians,  be  is  reported 
to  have  said,  that  it  was  easier  to  expel  a  thousand  sheep  than  fifty  wolvefl.** — 
1825. 
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Among  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  the  unfortunate  Mega- 
lopolis also  refused  to  join  the  allies.      That  city  is  in  truth  a 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  acts  of  injustice,  which  we 
could  wish  never  to  have  been  committed,  but  which,  if  amends 
are  made,  produce  much  greater  misery  than  that  which  ex- 
isted before.    Such  was  the  case  here,  in  the  relation  subsisting 
between  Messenia  and  Arcadia.  Had  the  power  of  Megalopolis 
not  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  had  not  Philip  taken 
from  the  Spartans  the  districts  of  which  he  had  previously 
robbed  the  Arcadians,  and  had  he  not  restored  those  districts 
to  Megalopolis,  of  which  they  subsequently  constituted  the 
territory,  the  Megalopolitans  would  have  joined  the  Greeks; 
bat  as  it  was,  they  were  fettered,  and  dreaded  lest  the  arrange- 
ments of  Philip  should  be  upset.      The  Arcadians  were  thus 
opposed  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  forces  of  the  latter  were  dis- 
tracted:  they  were  obliged  every  where  to  keep  reserves  at 
borne  to  defend  themselves  against  hostile  neighbours. 

The  Athenians  sent  an   embassy  from  town  to  town  to 

induce  the  states  of  Greece  to  join  the  confedrates.     Demo- 

ithenes  was  then  still  living  as  an  exile  at  Aegina,  and  this 

embassy  consisted  of  persons  who    had  voted  against  him: 

Hjperides  and  Polyeuctus  were  members  of  it.  They  addressed 

tbe  people  in  every  town,  but  with  little  success,  for  they  were 

CTwywhere  opposed  by  two  emissaries  of  Antipater:    Pythias, 

»  foreigner  (^,  but  a  talented  man,  and  Callimedon,  an  Athe- 

iiian  exile,  and  a  traitor.*     The  latter  succeeded  in  convincing 

tbe  Greeks  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  undertaking,  which 

they  did  not  find  very  difficult;   they  probably  also  urged, 

that  Athens  was  only  keeping  her  own  dominion  in  view;  and 

it  was  against  this  assertion,  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors 

had  to  speak.      It  is,  moreover,   probable   that   Philip  and 

Alexander  had  established  in  most   cities  oligarchies  which 

exerted  themselves  against  Atliens.     Demosthenes  now,  as  an 

exile,  joined  the  ambassadors,  the  men  who  had  disowned  and 

betrayed  him,  and  to  whom  he   did  not  personally  become 

reconciled.      He  did  this  without  any  commission :    I  know  of 

no  act  that  shows  a  nobler  soul ;    but  considering  his  natural 

magnanimity,  it  cannot  have  been  difficult  for  him.   Thus  he 

*In  1825,  Niebuhr  correctly  called  Pythias  likewise  an  Athenian,  and 
remarked,  that  both  men  were  exiled  after  Demosthcnea,  probably  during  the 
fiiBt  period  of  this  war.— Ed. 
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appeared  before  the  nations  of  Greece  in  his  own  name,  and 
addressed  them  with  vigour  on  behalf  of  Athens.  His  elo- 
quence was  crowned  with  better  success,  it  produced  the  most 
brilliant  effects:  where  the  others  made  no  impression,  the 
people  followed  him,  and  he  induced  them  to  declare  them- 
selves for  Athens.  Many  no  doubt  thought,  what  kind  of 
state  must  that  be,  for  which  even  an  exiled  and  injured  man 
acts  in  this  way !  and  tliat  thought  had  undoubtedly  a  power- 
ful effect.  Many  towns,  carried  away  by  his  patriotism, 
declared  for  Athens. 

At  Athens,  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  excited  a  perfect 
enthusiasm,  and  he  was  gloriously  recalled  by  a  solemn 
psephisma.  A  trireme  was  sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and 
on  his  arrival  all  the  people,  in  their  best  attire,  went  to 
Piraeeus  to  meet  him,  and  accompanied  him  in  a  procession 
from  the  port  into  the  city.  This  was  his  happiest  day,  and 
his  return  was  compared  with  that  of  Alcibiades :  but  what  a 
different  return  was  his !  The  fine  could  not,  according  to 
the  law,  be  done  away  with,  but  in  order  to  relieve  him,  the 
people  decreed  that  he  sliould  adorn  a  festive  altar,  and  that 
he  should  receive  fifty  talents  for  it,  though  it  cost  but  little  to 
adorn  the  altar. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  Demosthenes,  the  activity  at 
Athens  was  doubled.  It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  we 
have  no  Athenian  history  of  this  period :  it  would  be  a  fit 
subject  for  a  Thucydldes,  and  if  we  had  a  history  of  it,  we 
should  see  unfolded  before  our  eyes  phenomena  worthy  of  the 
best  ages  of  Greece.  If  the  history  of  Demochares  began  as 
early  as  that  time,  he  took  up  a  subject  worthy  of  his  talents. 
We  know  the  history  of  the  period  only  from  the  most 
miserable  extracts;  but  we  who  have  passed  through  similar 
situations  may  easily  conceive  what  it  was.  It  would  deserve 
no  censure,  nor  be  a  forgery,  if  an  historian  was  to  describe 
that  period  such  as  it  must  have  been,  and  not  in  every  point 
such  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Meantime,  Leosthenes  had  rapidly  advanced  with  a  large 
army  towards  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  separate  the  Mace- 
donians from  the  Boeotians.  The  Athenians  followed  him 
with  5000  of  their  armed  citizens,  500  hoi^semen,  and  2000 
mercenaries,  with  the  view  of  supporting  him  at  Thermopylae. 
There  was    no    communication  at  all  between  Athens  and 
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Tliennopylae:    the   Boeotians,    as  well   as   the   Chalcidians, 
Eietrians,  and  Megarians,  had  concentrated  their  forces  to  cut 
off  the  Athenians  from  Thermopylae.  The  Athenians,  therefore, 
lent  this  reinforcement  by  the  nearest  road,  for  the  purpose  of 
thus   dispersing    the   Boeotians.      Leosthencs    now,   leaving 
behind  him  a  portion  of  his  troops,  quitted  his  position  at 
Thermopylae,  united  his  forces  with  the  approaching  Athe- 
nians, attacked  the  Boeotians  attempting  to  obstruct  his  way, 
and  defeated  them.      The  communication  was  thus  restored, 
and  Leosthenes  with  his  reinforcements  returned  to   Ther- 
mopylae. 

Antipater  had,  in  the  meantime,  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Afflatic  satraps,  and  first  of  all  to  Leonnatus  in  Phrygia.  But 
he  could  not  wait  for  its  arrival,  for  unless  he  commenced  opera- 
tions immediately,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Thessalians 
tnd  other  discontented  nations  from  revolting  and  declaring  in 
&vor  of  the  Greeks.  He  accordingly  proceeded  with  13,000 
feotand  600  horse — ^lacedonia  was  then  rather  drained  of  men, 
K)  that  Antipater  had  had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  together 
eren  this  small  number  of  troops— into  Thessaly,  where  as  yet 
ill  was  tranquil.  Strengthened  by  the  contingent  of  the  Thessa- 
Ittns  he  advanced  as  fkr  as  Thermopylae.  There  he  was  met 
bj  Leosthenes,  who  offered  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lamia,  and  the  Greeks  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  history 
rfthat  period  is  so  uncertain^  that  we  do  not  even  know  where 
the  first  battle  was  fought.  Antipater  lost  it  completely.  The 
Thessalians,  commanded  by  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  a  Thessalian 
noble,  abandoned  the  Macedonians — it  is  not  certain  whether 
before  or  after  the  battle — and  the  cavalry  of  the  Macedonians 
was  thereby  so  much  weakened,  and  the  Greeks  obtained 
10  important  an  addition,  that  the  Macedonians  were  cut  off 
fnm  their  retreat  to  Macedonia.  Antipater,  with  his  remain- 
ing troops,  now  threw  himself  into  Lamia,  not  far  from 
Thermopylae. 

Af^  this,  nearly  all  the  Thessalians,  the  Phthiotans, 
Dolopians,  Aenianians,  Oetacans,  and  Melians,  immediately 
declared  for  the  Greeks.  The  Magnesians  are  not  mentioned, 
because  Magnesia  was  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian 
empire.  During  the  enthusiasm  of  success,  other  nations  far 
and  wide  also  were  carried  away,  such  as  the  Molottians 
(though  only  for  a  time),  the  Illyrians,  and  Thracians,     It 
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seemed,  as  if  all  those  nations  were  determined  to  recover 
their  freedom,  and  the  first  success  was  very  promising  to  the 
Greeks.^ 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  an  ordinary  enemy,  had  Anti- 
pater  not  been  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  power  of  the  Asiatic 
empire  of  Macedonia,  the  Greeks  might  easily  have  obtained 
any  terms  they  pleased.  But  the  situation  of  the  Greeks 
now  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  they  could  not  find  any  secu- 
rity for  peace  except  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
"  They  well  knew  that,  if  the  Macedonians  were  spared, 
they  would  not  observe  the  peace;  and  in  the  mean  time 
to  keep  the  Greeks  in  arms  was  a  matter  of  impossibility." 
When,  therefore,  Antipater  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  the 
Athenians  rejected  the  offer,  demanding  that  the  Macedonians 
should  surrender  at  discretion;  but  this  was  impossible. 

Leosthenes  and  the  allies  now  wished  to  take  Lamia  by  a 
coup  de  main;  but  in  this  they  failed,  and  were  obliged  to 
blockade  the  place,  hoping  to  force  it  to  surrender  by  famine. 
It  has  always  been  an  inexplicable  historical  mystery,  how 
Lamia,  which  had  been  known  before  only  as  a  very  insignifi- 
cant and  small  place,  was  able  to  receive  and  maintain  Anti- 
pater with  an  army  of  any  importance.  It  is  possible  that 
Antipater  had  fortified  camps  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
his  soldiers  bivouacked.  He  was  as  frightful,  hard  and  unfeel- 
ing a  man  as  Tilly,  but  as  a  general  he  also  had  the  same 
greatness;  and  in  this  respect  we  must  rank  him  unusually 
high.  Such  circumstances  alone  make  it  intelligible,  how  he 
could  defend  himself  at  Lamia. 

This  was  a  great  misfortune.  Had  the  Athenians  succeeded 
in  taking  Lamia,  and  in  keeping  up  the  war  for  one  year,  they 
would  in  all  probability  soon  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
finding  allies  among  the  Macedonian  satraps  who  had  divided 
among  themselves  the  empire  of  Alexander.  But  now,  at  the 
first  moment,  the  discord  among  those  satraps  had  not  yet 
assumed  the  character  which  it  afterwards  had :  all  were  ready 
to  assist  in  the  oppression  of  Greek  liberty ;  and  the  Macedonian 
army  was  drawn  together  and  strengthened  by  mercenaries. 

« 

*  "  In  the  enumeration  of  the  nations  which  joined  the  allies,  we  read  in 
Diodorus,  Mi^Aic?}  wKiiv  Mi}XicW ;  bat  we  must  read,  MriKitTs  (a  small  tribe 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Spcrchius)  irA^y  AofiicW.  Diodorus  abounds  in  blunders 
of  the  copyists.** 
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While  Antipater  was  blockaded  at  Lamia,  many  engage- 
ments took  place,  and  to  complete  the  measure  of  misfortunes, 
Leosthenes  was  fatally   wounded  during  a  siilly.      The  cata- 
pulta^  the  artillery  of  the  ancients,  had  been  invcnte<l  at  that 
penod,  and  Agis  once  said  on  seeing  such  an  engine:  *^  alas, 
there  is  now  no  more  scope  for  bravery."      Antipater  was 
imply  provided  with  them,  and  it  was  with  such  an  engine 
that  Leosthenes  was  wounded,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
^ed  three  days  after  .* 

The  Athenians  were,  indeed,  fortunate  in  the  appointment 
of  his  successor,''  for  Antiphilus  was  an  excellent  man,  as  wo 
see  from  the  whole  course  of  events,  though  we  otherwise 
know  nothing  of  him ;  but  in  a  passage  of  great  weight  it  is 
said,  that  the  generals  of  that  time  were  too  good,  that  is,  too 
weak.  Their  situation  was  difficult:  they  had  an  army  of 
allies  which  could  be  kept  together  only  by  its  own  good  will. 
As  the  blockade  of  Lamia  was  protracted,  it  began  to  be  mani- 
fest, how  loose  and  defective  the  management  and  union  of  the 
Greek  affairs  were.  The  AetoHans  demanded  to  be  led  home 
on  account  of  some  political  business — Sid  Tiva<;  iOviKh^  'xp^ia^, 
as  Diodorus  says.®  This  business  was  probably  the  fact,  that 
ClitM,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  had  appeared  off  the  Echi- 
nades,  and  that  the  Acamanians,  as  enemies  of  the  Aetolians, 
perhaps  supported  by  the  Molottians,  had  invaded  Aetolia. 
This  must  have  been  the  reason  why  the  Aetolians  returned 
home.  At  all  events,  their  departure  was  a  great  misfortune. 
It  is  doubtful,  whether  they  returned  before  the  battle  with 
Leonnatus  or  afterwanls. 

For  Leonnatus  (a  curious  name,  only  half  Greek ;  the  whole 
character  of  the  Macedonian  language  was  of  this  kind)  had  in 

*  **  Some  portion  of  tho  funeral  oration  of  Hypcridcs  on  him  and  the  others 
who  fell  on  that  occasion,  have  fortunately  Iteen  preserved  from  destniction. 
The  only  fragment  of  it  occurs  iii  Stobaeus  {Sermm,  cxxiii.),  but  it  is  very 
beaotifiil  and  splendid.'*— 1825. 

'  **  The  Macedonian  party  proposed  Phocion,  who  had  been  elected  Htratcf^us 
year  after  year,  but  it  was  justly  suspected,  that  he  would  then  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Macedonians  (he  frustrated  an  expedition  against  the  Boeotians, 
which  the  Athenians  had  demanded  of  him  as  their  strategus),  and  Antiphilus 
wai  elected.'*— 1825. 

•  In  1830,  Niebuhr  said,  "  the  Aetolians,  a  poor  people,  demanded  to  be  led 
borne  on  account  of  the  har>'est,  as  they  were  near  their  own  country;  they 
could  not  he  kept  away."  So  also  in  1825.  What  authority  there  is  for  this 
diflference  is  unknown  to  the  Editor.  -Ed. 
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the  meantime  arrived  with  a  large  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
2,500  horse,  in  order  to  relieve  Antipatcr;  but  he  was  com- 
pletely beaten  by  the  Greeks  and  was  himself  among  the  slain. 
He  had  come  through  Thessaly,  and  was  advancing  without 
resistance  towards  Lamia.  But  the  Greeks,  on  hearing  of  his 
arrival,  had  raised  the  blockade  of  Lamia,  carried  their  stores 
into  the  fortified  town  of  Melitaea,  and  then  set  out  to  meet 
Leonnatus.  Their  main  strength  lay  in  the  cavalry,  especially 
the  Thessalian ;  and  as  that  of  the  Macedonians  was  weak,  they 
tried  to  overpower  it.  And  they  succeeded  in  deciding  the 
battle  with  their  cavalry;  Leonnatus  and  his  cavalry  were 
driven  into  a  swamp  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  victory  of  the 
Greeks  was  complete,  and  their  cavalry  now  threw  itself  upon 
the  phalanx  of  the  Macedonians,  which  they  defeated  so  com- 
pletely that  it  was  obliged  straightway  to  retreat  into  the 
mountains.^  This  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  victories  that 
the  Greeks  ever  gained.  They  erected  trophies,  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  Antipater,  who  had  left  Lamia  and  fol- 
lowed them,  from  imiting,  on  the  following  day  and  after 
very  skilful  marches,  his  forces  with  the  phalanx  of  Leonnatus. 
During  the  blockade,  as  well  as  during  the  battle,  the  Mace- 
donians must  have  sustained  considerable  losses,  for  otherwise 
their  numerical  superiority  over  the  Greeks  would  have  been 
80  great,  that  the  war  might  at  once  have  been  brought  to  a 
speedy  termination.  But  Antipater  was  still  obliged  to  main- 
tain himself  on  the  defensive;^®  he  had  it,  however,  in  his 
power  to  retreat  through  Thessaly  to  the  river  Peneus,  whereby 
he  restored  the  communication  with  Macedonia.  He  there 
waited  for  the  reinforcements  which  Craterus  was  bringing 
from  Gilicia,  and  which  arrived  soon  after. 

*  "  It  was  onfortaTiRte  for  the  Greeks,  that  they  persisted  in  using  their  infe- 
rior armour  and  mode  of  drawing  up  their  forces,  refusing  to  adopt  the  more 
modem  Macedonian  tactics  and  armour.  This  circumstance  was  ruinous  to 
them."— 1825. 

'^  In  1830,  Niebnlir,  after  the  battle  with  Leonnatus,  which  was  only  men- 
tioned hy  the  waj,  related  the  following  circumstances,  which  seem  to  hare 
arisen  from  some  confusion,  and  have  therefore  been  omitted  in  the  text; 
**  Antipater  now  wanted  to  conclude  peace,  and  again  offered  a  capitulation 
—he  had  already  negotiated  with  Leosthencs — but  the  Greeks  demanded  diat 
he  should  surrender.  They  thought  that  he  would  keep  peace  only  until 
some  better  opportunity  showed  itself,  and  renew  the  war  as  soon  as  it  waa 
possible  for  him.  We  can  well  understand  why  the  Greeks  distrusted  him; 
but  it  was  a  misfortune,  as  in  the  war  with  Napoleon,  when  peace  wai  like- 
•wise  impossible."— £Db 
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It  was  a  great  misfortune  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  shortly  before  his  death 
Alexander  had  sent  a  large  fleet  with  great  treasures  to  Mace- 
donia. Antipater  was  now  in  possession  of  it,  and  it  could 
always  be  increased  &om  Asia,  while  on  the  other  hand^  the 
Athenians  alone  had  a  fleet,  and  had  to  maintain  themselves 
at  sea  quite  single-handed.     The  Athenians  lost  two  naval 
battles  against  the  superior  fleet  of  the  Macedonians  under 
Clitus.    We  neither  know  the  place  nor  the  time  of  these 
battles.    However,  not  much  importance  appears  to  liavc  been 
attached  to  those  defeats,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  felt 
Teij  keenly.     A  Macedonian  fleet  under  Micion  also  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khamnus;  but  Phocion,  who  was 
then  strategusy  successfully  commanded  tlie  Athenians  against 
the  Macedonians.    Plutarch  represents  this  victory  as  the  work 
of  Phocion;  for,  according  to  him,  the  Athenians  were  greatly 
deficient  in  discipline;  but  zeal  on  that  occasion  supplied  the 
place  of  discipline,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  want  of  disci- 
pline, the  Macedonians  were  so  thoroughly  defeated  that  their 
conunander,  with  many  others,  was  taken  prisoner. 

But  now   the   second   army,    under   Craterus,  arrived   in 
Thessaly;  it  consisted  of  the  veterans  whom  Alexander  had 
disbanded  in  upper  Asia,  because  they  resisted  his  scheme  of 
orientalising  his   whole   empire.      They   had    marched  very 
losurely  through  lower   Asia,  but   had   remained  together. 
They  were  very  ready  to  march  against  the  Greeks,  and  went 
to  meet  them  with  the  pride  of  the  conquerors  of  the  time  of 
Philip;  they  considered  the  Greeks  only  as  a  militia  unable  to 
lesist  them,  and  thought  it  highly  impertinent  that  they  should 
dare  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  fruits  of  Philip^s  vic- 
tories. Craterus,  their  commander,  was  the  best  of  Alexander's 
generals.     The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  suffering  from 
the  greatest  want  of  discipline,  and  the  troops,  in  large  num- 
bers, had  abandoned  their  standards.     There   was   evidently 
discord  in  the  Greek  camp,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Antipater 
made  good  use  of  the  great  Macedonian  treasures  in  endeavour- 
ing to  create  a  Macedonian  party  among  the  Greeks.     But 
after  Craterus  had  joined  Antipater,  the  Macedonians  were 
superior  to  the  Greeks  in  numbers  also;  the  cavalry  alone  were 
nearly  equal,  because  that  of  the  Thessalians  was  with  the 
Greeks.  Antipater  now  had  40,000  foot  and  5,000  horse, and  the 
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Greeks  only  25,000  foot  and  3,500  horse.  But  what  a  difter- 
ence  of  discipline  must  there  have  been  between  the  militia  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  veterans  of  Alexander !  Most  of  the 
Aetolians  remained  at  home;  many  other  Greeks  were  obliged 
to  watch  the  smaller  tribes  in  the  interior,  which  had  not  joined 
them,  and  many  had  no  desire  to  come  forward.  The  Greek 
army,  therefore,  was  much  too  weak. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Greek  generals,  Antiphilus  and 
Menon,  tried  to  avoid  a  battle,  but  Antipater,  anjcious  to  bring 
about  a  decision  as  soon  as  possible,  compelled  them  to  fight. 
Thus  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Granon  was  commenced.  The 
one  party  was  sure  of  victory,  while  the  other,  by  manoeuvring, 
endeavoured  to  put  oiF  the  day  of  defeat.  The  Macedonian 
phalanx  threw  the  Greeks  into  confusion,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  the  heights.  The  Athenian  cavalry  had 
no  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle;^*  Antipater  and  Craterus 
had  managed  their  arrangements  so  skilfully,  that  it  could  not 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  infantry.  The  battle  was  by  no 
means  completely  lost ;  the  number  of  the  dead  was  incredibly 
small,  amounting  only  to  five  hundred,  of  whom  two  hundred 
belonged  to  the  Athenians;  but  the  despondency  was  exceed- 
ingly great,  and  morally  the  battle  was  completely  lost.  The 
Athenians  found  themselves  abandoned  by  all,  and  all  were 
discouraged.  On  the  following  day  a  council  of  war  was  held, 
in  which  Antiphilus  proposed  the  question,  as  to  whether  they 
should  keep  on  the  defensive,  and  wait  for  reinforcements,  or 
whether  they  should  conclude  peace.  All  those  who  now 
remembered  the  pusillanimity  with  which  they  had  commenced 
the  war,  saw  no  safety  except  in  peace.  It  was  accordingly 
resolved  to  sue  for  it,  and  to  send  ambassadors  to  Antipater. 
He  returned  them  a  proud  answer,  treating  them  as  rebels, 
saying  that  he  recognised  no  confederacy  of  Greeks;  that  he 
would  be  merciful  towards  the  individual  cities,  but  that  he 
would  negociate  only  with  each  separately,  not  with  all  col- 
lectively; that  the  ambassadors  of  each  town  must  come  to 
him  separately,  and  that  then  he  would,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  pardon  or  punish ;  but  that  above  all  things  they 
must  withdraw  from  the  war.  All  now  dispersed  one  after 
another.     For  a  time  the  main  forces  remained  together;  but 

*'  In  1825,  Nicbiihr  more  correctly  stated,  that  the  cavalry  did  take  imrt  in 
the  engagement,  and  foiiglit  bravely. — £d. 
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Antipatcr  led  his  troops  from  one  Thessalian  town  to  another. 
Pharsalus,  the  native  place  of  Menou,  was  taken,  without  the 
Greeks  being  able  to  save  it,  and  to  strike  terror  into  tlie  rest, 
it  was  cruelly  destroyed.  This  act  seems  to  have  been  decisive, 
for  all  the  other  Thessalian  towns  now  surrendered  at  discretion, 
the  army  dispersed,  the  Athenians,  abandoned  by  all,  returned 
home,  and  the  Aetolians  went  back  to  Aetolia  to  defend  their 
own  country. 

Antipater  then  quickly  passed  Thermopylae,  which  was  not 
defended,  and  began  negotiating  with  the  Greek  towns 
separately.  They  now  regularly  vied  with  one  another  as 
to  which  should  surrender  first.  One  separate  peace  was 
concluded  after  another,  especially  as  Antipater  showed  him- 
self tolerably  lenient.  At  least  as  far  as  appearances  go,  the 
towns  did  not  suffer  much ;  but  the  recall  of  the  exiles  was, 
of  course,  the  first  condition,'  and  afterwards  the  opponents  of 
Macedonia  were  sentenced  to  death;  the  constitutions  were 
changed  everywhere,  and  oligarchies  established. 

The  war  was  thus  concluded,  and  Antipater  (Olymp.  1 14,  3) 
entered  Boeotia,  was  received  witli  great  enthusiasm,  and 
pitched  his  camp  near  the  Cadmea,  ready  to  proceed  to  besiege 
Athens.  Not  one  month  after  the  battle,  on  the  20th  of 
Boedroraion'",  Athens  was  taken,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison 
entered  Munychia. 

Phocion  had  from  the  beginning  opposed  the  war.  I  should 
not  blame  him  for  this  alone,  for  it  was  a  point  on  which  men 
might  differ  in  opinion ;  some  might  think  that  it  was  nothing 
but  an  attempt  to  swim  against  the  current,  and  that  all  would 
be  of  no  avail.  This  view  is  intelligible.  The  discussion  of  this 
point  will  be  an  excellent  subject  for  a  dcmegoria  in  the  Thucy- 
didean  style,  if  one  day  there  shall  arise  an  historian  of  that 
period.  He  to  whom  life  is  a  burden,  and  who  has  a  truly  Athe- 
nian mind,  will  feel  as  I  did  at  an  early  period  of  my  life ;  when 
I  conceive  an  Athenian  wlio  survived  the  Lamian  war  or  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  I  feel  that  life  must  have  been  unbearable 
to  him.  He  who  feels  thus,  will  stand  by  Leosthenes  and  Demo- 
fithenes.     Others  may  think,  God  has  sent  us  these  afflictions 

"  "  In  former  times,  the  month  of  Maimftcterion  was  generally  placed  tm  the 
foorth  month  in  the  Attic  year,  before  Pyanepsion.  Biittinann  was  the  first 
to  observe,  that  Pyanepsiou  wa.s  the  fourth;  and  his  observation  is  confirmed  by 
the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Cranon,  in  Plutarch.** — 1825. 
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and  we  must  bear  them.  But  we  can  never  approve  of  the 
scorn  with  which  Phocion  speaks  of  this  war,  and  which  is  an 
indelible  stain  on  his  character.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact,  that  that 
which  elevates  minds  of  a  higher  order,  is  to  those  of  an 
opposite  tendency  not  only  a  subject  of  indifference,  but  of 
hatred  and  aversion.  Thus,  in  the  year  1813,  I  knew 
people  of  rank  and  honesty,  who  considered  war  to 
be  foolish,  and  were  for  this  reason  angry  with  others, 
even  after  the  war  had  turned  out  to  be  successful;  and 
who  were  so  vexed  at  the  success  of  the  war  they  had 
opposed,  that  they  rejoiced  at  every  piece  of  bad  news,  not 
indeed  from  hatred  of  their  coimtry,  but  because  it  seemed  to 
show  that  after  all  they  had  been  right.  They  were  not 
traitors,  but  their  dinners,  carriages,  etc.,  had  been  in  danger. 
I  have  known  people  who  rejoiced  when  fortune  turned  in 
the  Champagne;  but  afterwards  profited  by  the  circumstances  as 
much  as  others.  In  February  of  that  year,  I  met  an  Austrian 
in  the  Netherlands,  a  good  man  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  em- 
peror, whom  Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  sent  as  courier  into 
the  Netherlands,  but  who  considered  the  war  as  an  absurdity. 
I  asked  him  how  matters  stood,  and  he  told  me,  quite  pleased, 
that  we  had  been  beaten :  afterwards,  however,  he  rejoiced  at 
the  success.  Thus  Phocion  is  reported  to  have  said  after  the 
first  victories:  *' When  shall  we  cease  gaining  victories?" — ^and 
when  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  not  rejoice,  if  he  could 
perform  such  exploits  as  had  been  accomplished  by  Leosthcnes, 
he  is  said  to  have  answered,  that  his  own  advice  was  still 
better.  If  these  anecdotes  were  related  in  a  spirit  hostile  to 
him,  I  would  attach  no  value  to  them,  but  they  are  told  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  immense  wisdom.  When  the 
Macedonian  fleet  appeared  off  Rhamnus,  he  called  to  arms  all 
the  men  up  to  the  age  of  seventy-five,  saying  that  he  himself 
was  eighty  (he  was  probably  seventy-five)  years  old,  and  yet 
Btill  vigorous,  and  invested  with  the  office  of  strategus.  All 
this  was  again  scornfully  meant:  the  troops  he  thus  raised, 
were  a  mass  more  injurious  than  useful.  When  such  things 
are  done  by  a  man  who  is  otherwise  described  as  a  pattern  of 
virtue,  when  such  a  man  treats  with  scorn  and  contumely  that 
which  is  dearest  to  many,  and  when  he  rejoices  at  seeing  those 
things  come  to  pass  which  he  pretends  to  have  foreseen,  his 
conduct  is  unpardonable. 
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When  Antipater  appeared  in  Boeotia,  the  people  called 
upon  Phocion  and  Demades  to  act  as  mediators.  But  Dema- 
des  had  so  often  been  convicted  of  illegal  psephismata,  that 
he  had  lost  the  full  civic  franchise ;  whence  it  was  necessary 
first  to  dispense  with  his  punishment,  and  then  to  restore  him 
to  the  franchise.  The  first  use  he  made  of  it  was,  the  pro- 
posal that  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  their  friends  should 
be  condemned  to  death  (?).  With  this  decree,  and  with 
unlimited  power,  he  proceeded  to  Antipater  to  negotiate  with 
him,  and  to  induce  him  not  to  advance  any  farther.  Antipater 
promised  to  do  so  out  of  respect  to  Phocion,  and  remained  in 
Boeotia  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  sparing  the  country 
of  his  allies  and  ravaging  that  of  his  enemies.  He  was  pro- 
bably influenced  by  his  contempt  of  the  Boeotians. 

Phocion  brought  the  Athenians  a  truce,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  declaration,  that  they  must  accept  any  peace  which 
Antipater  might  dictate,  and  submit  to  the  discretion  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Athenians  had  no  choice.  But  in  order  to 
obtfldn  at  least  some  mitigation,  they  sent  a  fresh  embassy  of 
three  men,  the  chiefs  of  which  were,  Phocion  and  the  philoso- 
pher Xenocrates,  a  Chalcedonian,  consequently  a  stranger  or  a 
metoecus  of  Athens.  Here  again  the  Athenian  people  showed 
their  true  character:  they  hoped  that  the  moral  respect  which 
the  aged  and  venerable  Xenocrates  enjoyed,  and  the  favor  with 
which  Phocion  was  looked  upon,  would  procure  for  them 
tolerable  terms.  Xenocrates  was  a  man  of  such  personal 
sanctity,  that  they  thought  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  resist 
his  counsels,  and  they  imagined  that  the  reverence  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  character  would  soften  down  even  the  most 
ferocious.  It  was  just  the  same,  as  if  St.  Vincent  de  Paula 
had  been  sent  as  ambassador  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
Athenians  reverenced  Xenocrates  to  such  a  degree,  that  one 
day  when  he  was  to  take  an  oath  at  a  trial,  the  whole 
assembled  people  exclaimed,  that  he  should  not  take  it,  that 
his  word  was  sufficient;  and  they  punished  the  taxgatherer  as  a 
criminal  for  having  imprisoned  Xenocrates,  because  he  could 
not  pay  the  head-tax. 
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But  Antipatcr  was  so  insensible  to  this  moral  dignity  of  the 
philosopher,  that  when  Xenocrates  wanted  to  speak,  he  indig- 
nantly struck  the  earth  with  his  stick  and  commanded  him  to 
be  silent.^  He  listened,  however,  to  Phocion,  who  succeeded 
in  inducing  him  to  keep  the  army  in  Boeotia,  and  not  to 
advance  into  Attica.  The  other  conditions  were  not  modified. 

The  Athenians  lost  the  town  of  Oropus  (Diod.  xviii.  56); 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  to  retain  Samos,  was 
referred  by  Antipater  to  the  decision  of  Perdiccas,  who  de- 
clared against  Athens.  We  should  say  nothing  against  this, 
if  Macedonia  had  been  entitled  to  establish  justice.  They  were 
further  obliged  to  accept  their  laws  from  Antipater.  He 
changed  the  constitution,  limiting  the  franchise  to  those  who 
possessed  more  than  2000  drachmae.  There  were  only  9000 
possessing  this  amount  of  property,  and  the  remaining  12,000 
were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  thetes.  This  was  the  spirit  of 
the  oligarchies  which  Antipater  used  to  establish.  In  order 
to  depopulate  the  city,  he  offered  to  these  12,000,  habitations 
and .  lands  in  Thrace.  Not  many,  however,  appear  to  have 
accepted  the  offer.  The  exclusion  of  so  large  a  portion  from  a 
share  in  the  government  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  Athe- 
nians, for  they  thereby  lost  their  iKKXrjauumfcov  and  SiKa- 
arrcKoy.  The  Athenians  had  further  to  pay  a  war-contribution, 
**  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had  also  to  surrender  their  fleet." 
He  placed  garrisons  in  Piraecus  and  Munychia,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  that  contribution;  the  Museum  was  as 
yet  not  occupied  by  the  Macedonians,  but  under  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  it  likewise  received  a  garrison ;  but  Menyllus,  who 
was  sent  as  commandant  of  Athens,  was  a  good  man.  The 
most  terrible  thing  was,  that  the  patriots  were  outlawed.  The 
most  distinguished  citizens  were  sent  into  exile,  according  to  a 
list  which  Antipater  himself  had  drawn  up,  and  the  Athenian 

'  "  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  account  with  another  in  Diogenes  Lacrtins 
(iv.  2,  §  9),  where  it  is  stat^id,  that,  when  Antipater  refused  the  ransom  of  the 
prisoners,  Xenocrates  recited  some  verses  from  Homer,  whereupon  Antipater 
invited  him  to  his  table,  and  restored  the  prisoners  to  freedom.  This  story 
seems  to  be  too  good  for  Antipater.*' — 1825. 
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people  themselves  were  obliged  to  pronounce  sentence  against 
them. 

The  patriots  had  fled  to  Aegina,  even  before  the  Macedonian 
garrison  entered  Athens.  There  was  no  place  of  refuge  for 
them  anywhere  but  in  Italy ;  there  they  would  have  been  safe, 
if  they  had  escaped  in  time,  for  at  Syracuse  and  in  the  other 
cides  of  the  West,  the  Macedonians  had  no  influence.  But  it 
must  have  been  impossible  for  the  fugitives  to  reach  Sicily  or 
Italy:  every  ship  conveying  a  fugitive  would  to  a  certainty 
have  been  sunk.  There  was  no  place  in  Greece  in  which  they 
could  be  safe.  Such  lists  of  proscribed  persons  were  no  doubt 
made  out  for  all  the  towns  which  had  been  in  arms,  and  from 
some  accidental  expressions  we  may  conclude,  that  there  existed 
a  decree  of  Antipater,  by  which  all  the  exiles  between  the 
Ceraunian  mountains  and  Taenarus  were  outlawed,  and  in 
which  their  surrender  to  him  was  demanded.  In  Aegina  the 
fugitives  separated,  and  Demosthenes,  who  being  sure  of  death 
was  certainly  not  called  upon  to  accelerate  it,  proceeded  to  the 
sanctuary  at  Calauria,  near  Troezen.  In  Aegina  he  had  become 
reconciled  to  Hyperides:  one  of  the  most  fortunate  statements 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  and  to  my  feelings  one  of  the  most 
touching.  Demosthenes  had  joined  Hyperides,  when  he  wanted 
to  persuade  the  Greek  cities,  but  there  had  been  then  no 
reconciliation;  now,  however,  when  death  was  staring  them  in 
the  fece,  and  when  Demosthenes  parted  from  him  in  Aegina,  he 
pardoned  him.  Hyperides  himself  went  into  the  temple  of 
Poeeidon,  but  was  dragged  from  the  statue  to  Antipater,  who 
had  entered  Peloponnesus  and  taken  his  head- quarters  at 
Cleonae,  a  small  town  in  Argolis.  Thither  Hyperides  was 
conveyed,  and  Antipater  ordering  him  to  be  tortured  to  death, 
first  commanded  his  tongue  to  be  torn  out,  and  then  had  him 
killed.  A  similar  fate  awaited  Demosthenes.  The  celebrated 
answer  of  Phocicm  when  Antipater  sent  him  a  present,  **  I  can 
no  longer  be  the  friend  of  Antipater,  if  I  accept  a  pension 
from  him,"  was  given  after  Antipater  had  caused  the  tongues 
of  the  Athenian  orators  to  be  torn  out  of  their  mouths ! 

Antipater  was  in  his  way  a  respectable  man ;  he  possessed  a 
kind  of  barbarian  honesty,  he  was  a  distinguished  general,  and 
Macedonia  was  immensely  indebted  to  him ;  but  he  was  as 
rude  and  cruel  a  barbarian  as  a  Turk  or  an  Algerian.  Every 
attempt  of  the  Greeks  appeared  to  him  as  a  rebellion  of  slaves. 
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just  as  many  an  otherwise  honest  man,  cannot  understand  that 
his  negroes  are  anything  else  but  brutes.  Hence  Antipater  now 
sent  in  all  directions  a  number  of  Macedonian  executioners  to 
hunt  up  the  fugitives,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  dragged  forth  to 
similar  fearful  tortures.  The  worst  of  these  <l>vyaBo07Jpcu  was 
Archias  of  Thurium,  a  monster,  who  had  acquired  a  terrible  re- 
putation for  dogging  out  fugitives.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  an 
actor,  and  orator.  He  cannot  have  been  a  bad  artist,  for  he  was 
the  teacher  of  Polus,  the  greatest  actor  in  antiquity ;  he  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  man  of  talent.  He  would,  perhaps, 
have  acquired  great  celebrity  on  this  account,  but  the  eiFect  of 
the  detestation  in  which  he  was  held  for  his  conduct,  was,  that 
he  was  called  a  wretched  actor. 

This  Archias  arrived  at  Calauria  with  Thracian  soldiers. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  Demosthenes  to  come  out  of  the 
asylum  of  the  temple,  promising  that  Antipater  would  grant 
him  a  gracious  pardon,  etc.  But  Demosthenes  answered: 
"  Thou  hast  never  deceived  me  upon  the  stage,  nor  shalt  thou 
deceive  me  now;"  and  when  Archias  replied,  that  then  he 
should  be  obliged  to  employ  force,  Demosthenes  praised  his 
honesty,  and  only  asked  permission  to  write  a  letter.  While 
writing,  he  sucked  the  poison  from  the  reed,  which  he  had 
put  into  it;  he  wanted  to  die  as  a  free  man,  and  not  amid  the 
tortures  of  a  tyrant.  When  Archias  reminded  him  to  make 
liaste,  Demosthenes  rose,  and  dying,  he  begged  to  be  led  out 
of  the  temple,  that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sanctuary:  he 
wished  to  die  in  the  open  air  like  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  in 
our  poet.  He  sank  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  and 
Archias  took  his  body  to  Antipater*  (Olymp.  114,  3). 

Such  was  the  end  of  Demosthenes.  He  had  received  his 
reward  for  his  noble  life,  for  he  had  been  successful  up  to  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  20,000 
Athenians  even  in  the  days  of  misfortune.  He  had  nobly 
attempted  to  break  the  chains,  and  had  been  rewarded  on  the 
day  when  all  Athens,  full  of  hope,  came  out  to  meet  him ; 
he  was  also  rewarded  by  his  free  death,  and  he  will  be  rewarded 
to  the  end  of  time,  for  he  will  be  read  and  loved  as  the  first 

'  **  The  iyK(&fuo^  AfifjuHr94vovs  (ascribed  to  Liician)  contains  the  most  trivial 
and  erroneous  account,  especially  in  regard  to  the  description  of  Antipater;  it 
pretends  to  be  derived  from  Macedonian  memoirs,  but  it  is  altogether  worth- 
less."—1825. 
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orator.  Let  men  of  letters  and  sophists  revile  him:  that  can 
make  no  difference,  God  himself  has  been  reviled;  let  them 
only  speak  out  plainly  and  show  that  they  love  that  which  is 
base,  and  that  they  have  an  aversion  to  what  is  grand  and 
noble. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  was  the  death  of  Athens;  after 
him  it  only  breathed.  It  is  true,  that  afterwards  we  still  meet 
with  a  few  Athenians,  who  are  deserving  of  our  notice,  such 
as  Demochares  and  Olympiodorus,  but  Athens  was  dead. 
Aristotle,  an  Athenian  in  heart,  though  not  by  birth,  died  in 
the  same  year  as  Demosthenes.  He  had  spent  many  years  in 
that  city,  and  had  come  to  it  when  a  very  young  man,  so  that 
his  life  and  residence  had  made  him  an  Athenian.  One  thing 
28  quite  certain,  that  without  Athens,  gigantic  as  were  the 
powers  of  his  mind,  he  would  not  have  become  Aristotle. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  the  Athenian  people,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  Demochares,  erected  a  statue  to  Demosthenes,^  with 
the  celebrated  inscription,  the  meaning  of  which  was  strangely 
misunderstood  among  the  ancients  themselves.  The  true 
meaning  is :  if  Demosthenes  had  had  as  much  power  as  he 
had  intelligence,  Greece  would  not  have  become  subject  to 
Macedonia.^  Something  similar  is  said  by  Demosthenes  him- 
self in  the  oration  on  the  crown. 

The  fate  of  the  Peloponnesians  may  easily  be  imagined. 
All  were  now  subdued  except  the  Aetolians,  who  alone 
persevered  with  the  determination  peculiar  to  uncivilised 
mountaineers.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  would 
have  fallen  after  all,  had  not  other  occurrences  intervened; 
just  as  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  conquered  during  the 
winter  of  1808-9,  if  the  Austrian  war  had  not  broken  out. 
The  Aetolians  would  have  l>een  subdued,  had  it  not  been,  that 
the  commotions  in  Asia  withdrew  the  attention  of  Antipatcr 
from  them. 

It  was  towards  the  winter  of  the  third  year  of  Olymp.  114, 

'  **  The  statue,  which  still  exists  at  Rome  among  the  marhlcs  of  the  Chevalier 
Camncdni,  and  which  has  now  heen  purchased  for  the  pope  (in  the  Braccio 
KooTO),  maj  be  a  copy  of  that  statue.  The  first  authentic  head  with  the 
fiMTM>  was  found  among  the  bronzes  of  Herculancum.  Even  without  the  name 
il  may  very  easily  be  recognised  as  a  genuine  copy  of  the  statue  of  Demo- 
fthenea.  It  is  of  exquisite  beauty;  the  physiognomy  is  extremely  fine;  it  has 
nothing  athletic,  and  the  whole  body  is  delicately  formed.*' 

*  Comp.  ToLii.  p. 299,  foil;  LecL  on  Ram.  Hist,  vol.iii.p.82,  note  13. 
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when  the  Macedonians  entered  Greece.  The  Aetolians  had 
removed  their  women,  children,  and  moveable  property,  into 
the  most  inaccessible  mountains.  The  Macedonians  attempted 
to  take  them  by  stonn,  but  were  repulsed;  their  numerical 
superiority,  however,  was  so  great,  that  they  began  surrounding 
the  mountains  to  compel  the  Aetolians  by  famine  to  surender. 
They  accordingly  built  strong  huts  around  the  hills,  for  the 
Aetolians  had  dispersed,  and  were  defending  themselves  on 
the  separate  hills.  In  this  manner,  the  Aetolians  would  have 
been  defeated — the  Macedonians  intended  to  send  them  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  Asia — had  not,  fortunately,  the  disputes 
between  Perdiccas  and  Antipater  prevented  it.  As  Perdiccas 
was  making  preparations  to  take  possession  of  Egypt,  Anti- 
pater thought  it  advisable  to  march  against  him  and  Eumenes 
into  Asia  Minor.  The  war,  moreover,  was  disagreeable  to  the 
soldiers,  for  the  Aetolians  defended  themselves  with  the  courage 
of  despair,  and  their  country  did  not  offer  much  booty.  When 
the  Macedonians,  with  great  loss,  succeeded  in  subduing  such 
poor  mountain  tribes,  they  captured  indeed  a  few  hundred 
slaves,  women  and  children  ;  but  these  same  advantages  could 
be  gained  more  easily  in  wars  with  wealthy  nations.  When, 
therefore,  the  winter  commenced,  Antipater  was  vexed  at  the 
time  he  was  spending  there,  while  the  disputes  in  Asia  afforded 
him  much  more  scope  and  occupation.  Accordingly  he  with- 
drew his  troops,  having  already  made  himself  master  of  half 
the  country,  and  left  the  Aetolians  to  themselves  (Olymp.  114, 
3).  He  even  concluded  peace  with  them,  and  having  once 
left  them,  he  had  no  more  time  to  return. 

This  circumstance  saved  the  Aetolians,  and  gave  a  different 
turn  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  preventing  as  it  did  the  Mace- 
donians from  afterwards  becoming  the  exclusive  masters  of 
Greece.  For  tlie  Aetolians  always  opposed  them,  and  it  was 
they  that  prevented  them  from  completely  subduing  the 
country.  It  was  no  doubt  also  owing  to  the  Aetolians  that 
subsequently  the  Romans  gained  the  victory  at  Cynoscephalae, 
a  fact  which  was  afterwards  ignored  by  the  Eomans.  It  is 
true,  the  Aetolians  would  have  effected  nothing  without  the 
Romans,  but  their  cavalry  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Romans. 

The  excellent  Polybius  is  always  prejudiced  against  the 
Aetolians.     The  alliance  between  them  and  the  Romans  was 
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indeed  like  a  league  between  Beelzebub  and  Satan,  but  the 
Aetolians  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Macedonian  kings ; 
the  latter  would  have  liked  to  conquer  the  country  and  change 
it  iQto  a  desert,  in  order  to  create  a  peace  of  unspeakable 
tranquillity. 

When  the  Aetolians  thus  obtained  breathing  time,  they 
concladed  a  treaty  with  Perdiccas  (Olymp.  114,4),  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  an  inroad  into  Thes- 
saly.  Menon  of  Pharsaliis  was  among  them.  Having  stirred 
up  the  Thessalians,  they  appointed  Menon  dictator  of  Tlies- 
saly.  But  the  insurrection  did  not  last  long,  for  Polysperchon, 
whom  Antipater  during  his  expedition  into  Asia  had  left 
behind  as  commander  in  Macedonia,  descended  into  Thessaly, 
and  Menon,  who  together  with  the  Aetolians  was  beaten,  lost 
his  life.     Soon  after  this  Antipater  returned  from  Asia. 

During  this  period,  till  after  the  death  of  Antipater  (from 
Olymp.  114, 2  to  115,  3),  Athens  was  tranquil.  After  the  men, 
who  were  its  honour  and  pride,  were  gone,  it  was  governed  by 
the  newly  instituted  oligarchy.*  But  the  men  who  had  the  real 
power  in  their  hands,  were  Phocion,  the  confidant  and  tool  of 
Antipater,  and  Demades.  The  latter  abused  Antipater's  friend- 
ship, by  demanding  the  most  exorbitant  sums  of  money.  He  had 
previously,  notwithstanding  the  many  presents  he  received, 
fallen  into  such  poverty,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine ; 
But  he  now  lived  in  the  greatest  luxuries,  and  took  a  delight 
in  squandering  his  treasures.  Antipater  despised  him,  and 
used  him  only  as  his  slave:  he  said  of  him,  that  he  was  like 
tn  animal  that  had  been  offered  up  as  a  victim,  and  of  which 
nothing  was  left  but  its  stomach  and  its  tongue.  With  this 
man  and  the  detestable  Callimedon  the  traitor,  who  had  stirred 
up  Antipater  against  Athens  during  the  embassy  to  the 
Cadmea,  Phocion  shared  the  confidence  and  the  power  at 
Athens.^ 

Some  of  the  ancient  forms,  such  as  the  archons,  the  strategi, 
etc.,  were  still  kept  up.     It  is  said  that  Athens  was  governed 

'  **  That,  on  this  occasion,  the  franchise  was  given  to  many  strangers,  is  clear 
also  from  the  fact,  that  Phocion  offered  the  franchise  to  Xcnocrates,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  it.**— 1825. 

*  **  Com.  Nepos  goe«  so  far  as  to  saj,  that  Phocion  whs  one  of  the  main  causes 
whj  Demosthenes  was  sacrificed,  and  that  he  deserved  the  more  censure  for 
this,  because  Demosthenes  had  exalted  him  against  Chares,  and  had,  by  his 
eloquence,  rescued  him  from  being  put  to  death." — 1825. 
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according  to  the  restored  laws  of  Solon.  But  on  this  occasion 
as  well  as  at  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  the  term  Solo- 
nian  laws  probably  means,  that  an  oligarchy  was  instituted, 
and  that  the  changes  which  had  been  introduced  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  were  abolished.  It  is  expressly  mentioned, 
that  the  Areopagus  probably  recovered  the  power  which  it  had 
possessed  before  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived  by  Ephialtes.  The  archons  were  elected  only  from 
the  wealthy  families. 

The  Areopagus  at  that  time  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
power  parallel  to  the  rights  of  the  other  magistrates,  and 
which  it  could  exercise  whenever  it  thought  fit.  The  censorial 
power  became  afterwards  more  developed  than  it  had  been 
before.  But  the  character  of  the  Areopagus  was  not  only  of  a 
censorial  nature,  but  it  could  also  interfere  with  the  other 
powers.  The  right  of  the  Areopagus  to  ask  whence  a  man 
obtained  his  living,  must  assuredly  have  arisen  during  this 
period.  The  nature  of  the  original  power  of  the  Areopagus 
will  probably  remain  a  mystery.  Cicero^  remarks  that  it 
did  not  possess  the  same  power  at  all  times,  whence  we  must 
infer,  that  in  his  own  time  it  was  peculiar. 

The  little  we  know  shows  that  the  condition  of  Athens 
during  this  period  was  highly  unfortunate.  The  state  of  things 
was  like  that  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  though  not  so  much 
blood  was  shed.  The  tyrants  were  now  supported  by  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia.  The  exact  position  of 
Munychia  close  to  Piraceus  is  not  sufficiently  known.  It  was 
not  connected  with  Piraeeus  by  a  wall,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  represented  in  our  ordinary  maps,  but  it  was  situated  on 
an  eminence,  forming  the  cucpa  of  Piraeeus.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  were  buildings  containing  stores  of  provisions,  etc. 
It  is  possible  that  Munychia  was  now  first  fortified  by  the 
Macedonians;  before  this  time  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  wall. 

When  Antipater  had  become  old  and  feeble,  the  Athenians 
(Oljrmp.  115,  2)  were  anxious  that  he  should  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  Munychia.  Phocion  refused  to  go  to  him  as 
ambassador  with  this  request,  probably  because  he  was  afraid, 
lest  the  Athenians,  after  the  removal  of  the  garrison,  should 
take  vengeance  on  him  and  the  other  oligarchs.     Demades,  on 

7  De  Re  PM I  27,  43. 
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the  other  hand,  undertook  the  journey  to  ilacedonia;  but 
Antipater,  who  had  intercepted  some  of  his  letters  to  Perdiccas, 
Uirew  him  into  chains,  and  after  his  own  son  had  been  mur- 
dered before  his  eyes,  he  too  was  put  to  death. 

Antipater  died  soon  after;  the  Epirot  Polyspcrchon  obtained 
the  regency  for  the  two  kings,  and  in  Greece  those  changes 
were  going  on  of  which  1  shall  speak  hereafter. 

"  After  the  last  efforts  which  the  Greeks  had  made  in  the 
Lamian  war  to  recover  their  freedom,  all  was  lost.  Oratory 
disappeared  under  the  cliange  of  circumstances,  and  all  that 
remained  were  the  Xorfoi  SttcaviKol  and  iwiBecKTiKoL  Elo- 
quence could  not  but  perish,  as  the  orators  no  longer  found  a 
will  to  act  upon,  for  there  cannot  be  anything  more  painful  to 
an  orator  than  to  address  an  audience  which  does  not  enter 
into  his  spirit,  and  which  does  not  reproduce  that  which  it 
hears.  All  traces  of  the  power  of  oratory  necessarily  vanished, 
and  thus  arose  the  speeches  without  soul  and  substance.  It 
was  no  longer  observed,  that  oratory  holds  a  middle  place 
between  poetry  and  prose.  Lyric  poetry  was  entirely  gone, 
but  much  prose  was  written.  The  new  comedy,  and  stories 
from  every-day  life,  were  now  very  popular,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  a  higher  kind.  Philosophy  produced  the  school  of 
of  the  Stoa,  also  the  creature  of  an  age,  in  which  resignation 
prevails,  and  in  which  men  seek  that  which  is  grand,  in  indi- 
vidual characters.  It  is  not  a  purely  Greek  production,  but 
contains  much  more  of  an  oriental  nature  than  is  commonly 
mpposed.  It  is  not  without  a  meaning  that  Zeno  was  a 
Phoenician.  That  sad  period  also  produced  the  sceptic  philo- 
sophy. Eveiy  one  strove  to  console  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  miseries  of  the  age :  people  wanted  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  nothing  was  real,  that  the  notion  of  an  earlier  happier 
state  of  things  was  a  delusion,  and  that  formerly  things  had 
not  been  better  than  they  were  now.  There  still  existed  a  few 
excellent  men,  especially  at  Athens;  and  in  the  school  of 
Theophrastus  true  learning  was  still  cultivated,  but  it  had 
its  root  in  Aristotle,  which  still  continued  to  impart  vigour 
to  it 

Professor  Thiersch,  with  whom  I  once  discussed  this  period, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  there  never  existed  a  period  more 
charming,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  than  the  age  of 
Menander  at  Athens;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  a  melancholy 

VOL.  in.  E 
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time:  it  was  an  age  of  refinement  and  of  a  widely-spread 
intelligence,  but  everything  was  mere  form  and  outward  ap- 
pearance; tlie  inward  active  life  of  former  times  was  gone." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  disputes  among  the  generals  of 
Alexander,  which  to  me  are  the  most  confused  events  in  his- 
tory. I  have  very  often  read  them  attentively,  in  order  to 
gain  a  clear  insight  into  them;  but,  although  I  have  had  a 
tenacious  memory  from  my  early  youth,  I  never  was  able  to 
gain  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  dct^iil  of  those  quarrels  and 
disputes:  I  always  found  myself  involved  in  difficulties.  And 
such  is  the  case  still;  for  although  I  have  again  read  the 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  these  Lectures,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  group  the  events  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aflford  an  easy 
survey.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  fact,  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  crowd  of  men  among  whom  there  is  not  one  that 
stands  forth  prominently  on  account  of  his  personal  character. 
The  question  always  is,  whether  one  robber  or  another  is  to 
be  master,  and  it  is  impossible  to  take  pleasure  in  any  one  of 
them.  One  is,  indeed,  better  than  another,  and  Ptolemy  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best:  he  was  a  blessing  to  Egypt,  which 
under  him  became  happy  and  prosperous,  for  his  government 
was  rational ;  but  still  he  is  morally  a  man  in  whom  we  can 
take  little  interest.  His  personal  character  leaves  us  quite 
indifferent,  when  we  have  once  formed  a  notion  of  him. 
Eumenes  is  the  only  one  who  is  important  on  account  of  his 
personal  character;  all  the  rest  are  imposing  through  their 
deeds  of  arms  alone.  In  the  earlier  history. of  Greece  we  like 
to  follow  the  great  men  step  by  step ;  but  all  these  Macedonians 
leave  us  perfectly  indifferent;  we  feel  no  interest  whether  the  one 
is  defeated  or  the  other;  not  even  the  tragic  fall  of  Lysimachus 
can  make  an  impression  upon  us;  I  look  upon  it  with  greater 
indifference  than  I  should  feel  at  a  bull-fight,  in  which  a  noblo 
animal  defends  itself  against  the  dogs  that  are  set  at  it  I 
could  wish  that  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up  all  the 
Macedonians,  Every  one  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient 
history  will  share  this  feeling  of  indifference  with  me.  And 
when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feeling,  it  is  not 
easy  to  dwell  upon  a  history  like  this:  it  does  not  impress 
itself  upon  our  mind. 

It  would  be  most  easy  for  me  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  as  minutely  as  it  was  given  by 
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Tragus  Pompeiufi,  and  as  we  still  have  it  iu  Diodorus;  but 
jou  would  then  have  before  you  only  a  vast  chaos.  Even 
where  we  have  ample  information,  we  must  advance  rapidly. 
When  we  go  through  the  history  of  our  own  time,  and  take  a 
number  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  from  among  those  of  the 
last  three  years,  we  find  it  so  wretched,  that  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  read  it  again  it  would  be  quite  unbearable;  and  the 
Macedonian  history  possesses  even  far  less  moral  interest.  I 
shall  accordingly  endeavour  to  be  brief,  believing  that  tliis 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  manner  of  treating  thai  history. 
You  may  read  the  accounts  in  Justin^  whose  work  shall  con- 
stantly be  my  guide;  but  I  shall  not  observe  the  symmetry 
with  which  Trogus  thought  it  advisable  to  relate  this  history.^ 

I  shall  accordingly  select  only  the  principal  events.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  investigate  this  history,  must  study  the  18th, 
IQth,  and  20th  books  of  Diodorus;  but  he  ought  not  to  forget 
that  there  are  many  gaps  in  Diodorus.  The  18th  book,  in 
particular,  is  ver)'  much  mutilated,  and  some  of  the  gaps  are 
concealed;  for  the  manuscripts  of  Diodorus  were  made  with 
the  intention  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  not  complete. 
The  student,  however,  must  compare  also  the  Excerpts  in 
Photius  from  Arrian's  lost  work,  rh  fiera  !A\e^avSpov, 

The  sham  government  of  AiThidaeus  was  now  to  commence. 
He  must  have  been  staying  with  the  army,  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  I  cannot  find  any  mention  on  this  point.^  The 
phalanx  no  doubt  did  not  believe  that  Arrhidaeus  was  an  idiot, 
but  probably  considered  him  to  be  a  wise  ruler  who  was  only 
calumniated:  just  as  even  in  Denmark,  no  one  would  believe 
that  Christian  YII.  was  mad,  from  fear  of  wronging  the 
king's  majesty.  The  king's  madness  was  in  Holstein  such  a 
aecrety  that  persons  at  the  utmost  whispered  it  to  one  another, 

*  Hie  narrative  which  here  foUows  concerning  the  struggles  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander  is  very  confused  in  the  MS.  notes,  because  it  extends  over  two 
Leetnret  (83  and  84),  and  because,  in  the  second  (84),  Niebuhr  followed  a 
Merent  jilan  from  that  which  he  had  adopted  in  the  first  (83).  Hence  there 
is  no  proper  connexion,  which  is,  in  fact,  interrupted  in  several  places. 
Nochiag,  therefore,  remained,  but  to  take  the  narrative  to  pieces  and  re-arrange 
it;  bnt,  beyond  this,  no  alteration  has  been  made. — Ed. 

'  Compare,  however,  above,  p.  22.  In  1825,  Nicbulir,  quite  consistently 
with  the  above  passage,  said,  ^  Arrhidaeus  was  in  the  camp.  Latterly,  at  the 
time  when  enmity  had  broken  out  between  Antipater  and  Olympias,  Alexander 
seems  to  have  ordered  Arrhidaeus  to  quit  Macedonia  and  come  to  Asia,  that 
be  might  have  him  under  his  control." — Ed. 

E  2 
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and  to  believe  it  appeared  to  the  people  like  a  culpable  act. 
Such  also  is  the  case  with  a  prince  who  is  still  alive,  and  is  an 
idiot:  there  is  something  mystic  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not 
madness,  but  profundity  of  thought.  This  may  have  been 
tlic  feeling  of  the  plialangites. 

The  iTTTret?  were  satisfied,  as  soon  as  tliey  had  him  in  their 
power.  Perdiccas  was  chiliarchus  or  administrator,  and  Cra- 
terus  was  to  take  care  of  the  king's  person,  as  the  queen  took 
care  of  the  person  of  king  George  III.,  while  the  successor 
managed  the  government.  Craterus  was  assigned  to  him  as  a 
kind  of  tutor,  who  took  care  of  him,  and  always  kept  him  in 
order:  this  shows  how  imbecile  he  must  have  been.  Arrhi- 
daeus  disappears  altogctlier  from  history,  and  he  was  no  more 
king  than  his  nephew  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  and  is 
mentioned  only  as  a  name.  But  in  order  to  understand  many 
coins  and  some  inscriptions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Arrhi- 
daeus  assumed  the  name  of  Philip.  The  coins  bearing  die 
inscription  ^aa-iXito^  ^CKimrov^  and  not  simply  ^Oumrovy 
belong  to  him,  whereas  those  of  the  son  of  Amyntas  are 
marked  simply  ^iXhrrrov,  Thus  ChampoUion  has  discovered 
in  some  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  the  name  "  king  Philip,"  of 
which  he  does  not  know  what  to  make:  he  is,  however,  no 
other  than  Arrhidaeus — a  proof  how  unjustly  Champollion's 
reading  has  been  attacked.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  and 
Diodonis  found  accounts  about  ancient  Rome,  of  which  they 
did  not  know  what  to  make,  but  we  can  discover  from  them 
what  Fabius  said. 

The  satrapies  were  now  distributed  afresh. 

But  before  proceeding  to  the  history  of  the  satraps,  or  gove- 
nors,  I  must  relate  the  first  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  that  time, 
viz.,  the  insurrection  of  the  unfortunate  Greeks  in  the  atw 
aarpaireiaL  (Olyrap.  114,  2) :  a  term  comprising  Khorassan  in 
its  widest  ext^int,  partly  the  province,  properly  so  called,  and 
partly  the  whole  of  Persia,  east  of  the  great  Median  desert. 
There  Alexander  had  settled  the  captive  Greeks,  who  had 
served  as  mercenaries  under  Darius,  as  well  as  other  Greeks 
from  among  his  own  allies:  he  formed  them  into  military 
colonies.  These  people  were  driven  by  despair  to  revolt, 
probably  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  Lamian  war: 
they  assembled  and  determined  to  force  their  way  to  Greece. 
A  Macedonian  army  under  Pithon  was  sent  against  them.  The 
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fearful  demoralisation  among  the  mercenaries  became  ma- 
nifest on  that  occasion:  he  would  probably  have  been 
unable  to  do  anything  against  them,  if  he  had  not  bribed 
one  of  their  commanders,  who  during  the  engagement  de- 
serted his  post.  Being  overpowered,  they  now  capitulated. 
Pithon  had  received  orders  from  Perdiccas  to  put  them 
til  to  the  sword,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  trouble- 
some to  him.  But  Pithon  had  formed  a  different  plan:  he 
wanted  to  employ  those  Greeks  as  a  force,  with  the  aid  of 
which  he  hoped  to  play  a  prominent  part ;  he  was  a  Macedonian, 
and  had  claims  upon  the  empire  which  was  already  beginning 
to  be  torn  in  pieces.  Accordingly  he  spared  their  lives;  but 
now  his  Macedonians  rebelled  against  him — here  we  see  the 
effects  of  the  national  hatred  existing  between  the  Greeks  and 
llacedonians — for  they  found  that  it  would  be  much  more 
advantageous  to  kill  the  Greeks  and  seize  the  booty  they  had 
collected.  They  therefore  made  a  general  massacre  among 
them,  and  took  their  property.  After  this  was  done,  Pithon 
returned  as  if  he  had  executed  the  orders  of  Perdiccas.  It 
18  as  if  wc  read  a  history  of  Ali  Pasha.  .  Soon  afterwards,  the 
hostilities  among  the  governors  broke  out. 
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The  generals  and  satraps  of  Alexander,  called  in  Greek  the 
SuiSo^^i,  were  about  twenty  in  number;  none  of  them  was 
inclined  to  play  a  subordinate  part,  but  a  great  many  could 
not  entertain  the  thought  of  assuming  supreme  power.  Some 
of  them,  therefore,  at  first  kept  aloof  from  the  disputes;  these 
were  the  men  who  had  no  great  expectations  for  themselves. 
The  great  rupture  at  the  beginning,  was  between  Perdiccas 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Antipater  and  Ptolemy  on  the  other. 

Perdiccas  claimed  the  supreme  power,  because  Alexander,  by 
giving  him  liis  seal-ring,  had  conveyed  it  to  him ;  and  Anti- 
pater claimed  it  as  regent  of  Macedonia,  because  he  looked 
upon  himself  in  that  capacity  as  the  representative  of  the 
nation.  He  was  joined  by  Ptolemy  because  he  was  far  off,  for 
if  they  had    been  near  each  other,  Antipater  and    Ptolemy 
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could  never  have  become  allies.  But  as  it  was,  Ptolemy  in  a 
distant  and  inaccessible  kingdom,  considered  himself  safe,  and 
Antipater  could  have  no  inclination  to  deprive  him  of  his 
kingdom. 

Ptolemy  showed  himself  as  a  very  practical  and  intelligent 
man;  for  he  never  thought  for  one  moment  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  while  the  otliers 
were  more  or  less  harbouring  such  notions;  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  the  enormous  prize  he  had  carried  off  from  the  lottery, 
the  possession  of  Egypt;  and  he  only  sought  such  provinces 
as  could  be  maintained  from  his  own  kingdom,  that  is,  Syria, 
Cyprus,  and  the  countries  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  which 
formed  the  monarchy  under  Philadclphus  and  Euergctes,  who 
were  masters  of  the  opposite  coast.  This  was  very  natural,  as 
he  could  not  but  wish  to  secure  himself  on  all  sides.  "  Ptolemy 
was  a  man  of  a  very  cultivated  mind.  lie  was  too  young  to 
have  been  invested  with  any  office  under  Philip;  but  he 
gained  Alexander's  confidence,  and  deserved  it  as  a  talented 
man,  and  as  the  only  one  among  Alexander's  generals  that 
knew  how  to  manage  the  administration  of  a  country.  But 
when  his  ambition  was  to  be  gratified,  he  was  faithless,  and  no 
means  were  left  unemployed. 

Antipater  aimed  at  power,  but  despised  the  diadem,  still 
having  the  feelings  of  a  soldier  of  Philip.  He  was  already 
very  far  advanced  .in  yeare,  being  the  oldest  of  the  generals ; 
and  Philip  had  had  none  who  surpassed  him  in  ability,  and 
he  had  honoured  him  more  than  any  other,  as,  for  example,  by 
the  embassy  to  Athens.  We  know  little  of  his  circumstances 
under  Philip;  for  it  seems  that  he,  like  Napoleon,  threw  his 
generals  into  the  shade,  that  they  might  appear  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  himself,  and  occupy  the  second  or  third  place 
after  their  great  master*  After  his  death,  they  came  forward 
more  prominently,  and  we  recognise  Antipater  and  Pannenio 
as  the  greatest  among  PhiUp*8  generals.  Antipater  was  a  man 
of  the  old  school,  and  affected  great  simplicity.  We  can  best 
compare  him  with  Suwaroff,  who  when  he  had  the  greatest 
power  in  his  hands,  yet  continued  to  live  as  a  common  Russian. 
In  like  manner,  Antipater,  though  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
highest  power,  yet  continued  to  affect  the  simple  mode  of  life 
of  a  common  Macedonian  soldier.  While  the  other  generals 
appeared  in  purple  chlamydes,  he  used  the  common  Macedo- 
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nian  ganncnt,  the  Tp(/3(oy  (resembling  in  form  and  material  a 
monk's  cowl,  to  which  a  hood  also  may  have  been  attached), 
and  a  stick,  so  that  no  one  could  distinguish  him  from  an 
ordinary  Macedonian.  Such  an  affectation,  combined  with 
internal  rudeness,  is  very  often  found  in  men  of  a  bloodthirsty 
disposition.  Not  even  Plutarch  is  able  to  conceal  his  cruelty. 
He  clearly  shows  his  want  of  criticism  in  the  fact  of  his 
measuring  Macedonians  by  the  Greek  standard,  and  thus  com- 
paring them  with  Romans;  he  himself  perceives  the  awkward- 
ness indeed,  but  does  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  The 
rudeness  of  Antipater  is  further  attested  by  the  contempt 
which  he  showed  towards  the  venerable  philosopher  Xeno- 
crates:  the  virtue  of  the  philosopher  was  contemptible  in  his 
eyes,  and  for  his  wisdom  he  had  no  taste.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  his  numerous  family  was  Cassander, 
who  was  as  cruel  as  his  father,  but  not  a  man  of  the  same 
simplicity.  His  father  certainly  would  never  have  assumed 
the  regal  title,  because  it  would  have  taken  him  out  of  his 
own  sphere,  and  its  lustre  would  have  been  troublesone  to 
him;  just  as  in  modern  times,  there  have  been  men  who 
despised  the  honour  and  glory  offered  to  them  by  Napoleon, 
because  they  were  contrary  to  their  revolutionary  ideas. 
Cassander,  however,  lived  in  a  different  age,  and,  longing  for 
the  diadem,  he  seized  upon  the  kingly  title  as  soon  as  he  could. 
His  reputation  is  worse  than  that  of  his  father;  but  we  must 
probably  limit  this  to  his  cruelty  against  Olympias,  and  his 
hatred  of  her  was  no  doubt  inherited  from  his  father.  Anti- 
pater was  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  Philip;  and  I 
suspect  that  his  hatred  of  Alexander  was  chiefly  excited  by 
Alexander's  murder  of  his  father.  It  was,  perhaps,  increased 
by  the  stupid  neglect  which  Alexander  showed  on  receiving 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Megalopolis.  I  myself  once  was  with 
a  general  who  had  been  engaged  all  the  time  at  Alarengo,' 
and  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  deciding  the  battle: 
when  he  received  Bcrthier's  report,  in  which  his  services  were 
mentioned  only  in  a  few  lines,  I  saw  the  man  trembling  and 
throwing  the  report  on  the  ground.  Antipater  had  taken  his 
revenge  for  this,  and  had  not  yet  forgiven  him. 

'  Tlie  report  hero  alluded  to  is  not  the  bulletin  of  the  ])attlc,  but  tlio  Relatum 
da  la  hataSUa  de  Marengo,  which  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1805.  The  general 
whom  Niebuhr  saw,  w,  no  doubt,  Carra  St.  Cyr. — Ed. 
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Perdiccas  was  the  worst  of  all.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
Macedonian  noble.  Although  we  read  little  of  a  nobility  and 
the  like  among  the  Macedonians,  yet  he  appears  in  all  circum- 
stances as  a  person  of  great  pretensions.  He  was  guilty  of 
every  licence,  even  the  greatest  cruelties,  without  being  blood- 
thirsty like  Antipater,  who  was  another  Duke  of  Alba. 
Perdiccas  was  a  purely  Oriental  and  unprincipled  character:  a 
man  of  very  moderate  talents,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred." 

He  had  no  friends:  Eumenes  of  Cardia  alone  was  in  con- 
nection with  him,  and  drew  close  to  liim.  As  Craterus  was 
the  most  chivalrous  and  gallant  among  the  Macedonians,^  so 
Eumenes  was  the  cleverest,  and  very  much  distinguished  by 
his  great  talents  r  he  would  have  been  a  distinguished  man  at 
any  time.  He  is  the  only  man  of  that  period  (if  we  except 
the  Craterus,  who  fell  early),  in  whom  we  can  take  a  personal 
interest:  he  was  a  true  Odysseus,  inexhaustible  in  resources. 
It  is  one  of  the  happy  ideas  of  Plutarch  to  compare  him  with 
Sertorius,  though  Sertorius  was  unquestionably  a  nobler  nature. 
Still,  however,  Eumenes  appears  as  the  best  among  those 
leaders  of  bands  of  robbers.  With  strict  conscientiousness 
men  cannot  get  on  in  such  times,  if  they  want  to  act  a  pro- 
minent part«  ''and  Eumenes  acted  upon  moral  principles  which 
are  different  from  those,  according  to  which  we,  thank  Grt)d, 
should  act;"  but  still  there  is  a  limit,  and  Eumenes  was  a 
iaithful  friend.  He  never  made  his  way  at  the  cost  of  his 
friends,  and  never  sacrificed  a  friend  to  his  own  interests.  He 
always  obeyed  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  whenever  in  his 
life  there  occur  actions,  which  would  be  deplored  in  better 
times,  still  they  are  praiseworthy  in  comparison  with  what 
others  did  at  the  time.  Being  inexhaustible  in  counsel,  he 
also  had  quite  different  ideas  from  those  of  the  Macedonians. 
Had  he  been  a  Macedonian,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
gained  the  inheritance  of  Alexander,  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
and  as  far  as  it  could  be  concentrated  in  one  man's  hand.  But 
he  was  a  stranger,  a  native  of  Cardia  in  Chersonesus,  and  this 
circumstance  placed  him  in  a  position  among  the  Macedonians, 
which  prevented  his  ever  rising  to  the  height  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  attained. 

'  "  A  beautiful  statement  about  Craterus,  which  has  not  yet  been  noticed, 
occurs  in  Suidas,  probably  from  Arrian's  work  on  the  successors  of  Alexander." 
^1825. 
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Eumenes  liad  not  risen,  like  the  rest,  by  his  military  talents 
alone,  but  more  especially  as  a  statesman.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  entered  the  cabinet  of  king  Philip,  and  was 
employed  by  him  for  seven  years  as  secretary;  he  had  then, 
without  interruption,  been  with  Alexander  until  the  king's 
death,  so  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  organ  of  the 
royal  government.  But  he  was  by  no  means  unfit  for  the 
calling,  by  which  men  at  that  time  rose  to  greatness ;  for  he  was 
also  a  good  soldier.  Alexander  had  a  horse-guard  consisting 
of  two  squadrons,  and  one  of  them  was  commanded  by 
Eumenes.  If  he  had  been  a  native  of  Macedonia,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  eclipsed  all  others.  He  afterwards  dis. 
played  the  very  greatest  talent  as  a  general,  which  i§  the 
more  wonderful,  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander  he  had  never 
commanded  an  army:  he  had  only  acted  the  part  of  a  looker- 
on.  He  was  then  forty  years  old,  but  he  was  like  the  men  of 
the  revolution  who  displayed  their  military  skill,  although  no 
one  had  suspected  that  they  possessed  any. 

Eumenes  was  appointed  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
as  Lysimachus  was  of  Thrace.  These  two  men  had  beautiful 
countries  assigned  to  them,  but  they  had  first  to  conquer  them. 
PerdiccaSy  feeling  that  Eumenes  was  very  useful  to  him, 
assisted  him  in  his  conquests^  but  Lysimachus  was  obliged 
alone  to  conquer  his  province.  He  accomplished  it  quite  alone 
in  a  very  brilliant  manner^  and  there  established  his  Thracian 
kingdom.  We  shall  afterwards  say  more  about  him.  His 
kingdom  at  that  time  was  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 
The  war  of  Eumenes  drew  Pcrdiccas  into  Asia  Minor. 

This  expedition  of  Perdiccas  into  Asia  Minor  is  the  most 
important  exploit  of  his  reign.  He  destroyed  the  Persian 
principality  in  Cappadocia,  which  had  existed  there  for  a  long 
time,  and  had  arisen,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
at  least  soon  after — I  mean  the  principality  of  Ariarathes, 
&om  whom  the  royal  family  of  Pontus,  and  afterwards  Mith- 
ridateSy  were  descended.  This  principality  now  disappeared, 
but  afterwards  the  descendants  of  the  dynasty  rose  again, 
until  they  became  extinct  in  Mithridates. 

While  Perdiccas  was  tarrying  there,  the  women  of  the  family 
of  Alexander  began  a  commotion  with  a  view  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  reins  of  government.     Even  during  the  life-time  of 
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Alexander,  his  sister,  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  the  Molottian,  am- 
bitious like  her  step-mother,  Olympias,  and  her  whole  race,  had 
tried  to  interfere  in  the  aiFairs  of  Macedonia.  Even  before  Alex- 
ander's death,  Olympias  quarrelled  with  Antipater,  and  went 
to  her  family  in  Epirus.  Cleopatra  now  endeavoured  to  obtain 
influence  with  Antipater,  but  he  would  not  allow  her  any;  it 
would,  however,  seem  that  she  acted  on  the  authority  of  her 
brother,  who  wished  to  prevent  Antipater  establishing  himself 
too  firmly,  and  therefore  allowed  her  some  influence  along  with 
Antipater.  She  seems  to  have  been  the  spy  of  her  brother. 
After  Alexander's  death,  Olympias  remained  in  Epirus  for 
several  years,  until  she  unfortunately  returned  after  Antipater's 
deatl).  Cleopatra  fearing  Antipater,  who  was  master  in  Mace- 
donia, went  to  Sardes  where  she  kept  a  princely  court,  which 
became  tlie  centre  of  the  intrigues  and  endless  complications  of 
the  time.  As  Queen  Elizabeth  continued  to  deceive  many  by 
allowing  them  to  believe  that  they  might  hope  for  her  hand, 
so  Cleopatra  held  out  hopes  to  several  of  the  generals,  partly 
because  she  had  no  confidence  in  her  own  situation,  and  partly 
because  she  expected  brilliant  results  from  her  marrying  one  of 
the  commanders.  Thus  she  contrived  to  keep  up  a  hope  es- 
pecially in  the  aged  Perdiccas.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  alarm 
to  Antipater,  who  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  scheme,  and 
to  connect  Perdiccas  with  himself  by  offering  him  his  daughter, 
Nicaea,  in  marriage.  This  double  intrigue  was  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  all  the  transactions  of  that  time;  it  has  all  its  mean- 
ness and  untruth.  The  result  was,  that  Perdiccas,  through 
these  negotiations,  was  placed  in  great  difficulties.  He  thought 
it  dangerous  to  offend  Antipater;  but  the  latter  was  not  in 
earnest,  wishing  only  to  put  off  Perdiccas  and  to  gain  time, 
and  thus  both  negotiations  came  to  nothing.  It  is  sometimes 
said,  that  Cleopatra  first  married  Perdiccas  and  afterwards 
Cassander,  but  there  never  was  anything  beyond  negotiations 
with  both ;  and  both  were  duped. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared  in  Asia  Minor  another 
daughter  of  Philip,  who  is  called  by  some  Cynna,  and  by 
others  Cynnane,  a  Barbaro-Macedonian  name.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Audatc,  an  Illyrian  woman,  for  king  Philip, 
according  to  Macedonian  custom,  had  lived  in  polygamy,  like 
other  barbarian  kings.     The  fate  of  this  Cynna  was  very  tragic. 
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The  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  made  the  last  misfortunes  of  the 
&mily  of  Alexander  the  subject  of  a  historical  tragedy,  shews 
how  little  the  history  of  that  time  is  known ;  we  have  here  a 
most  excellent  subject  for  a  tragedy,  and  if  Shakespere  had 
known  the  &te  of  that  princess  and  of  Olympias,  he  would 
unquestionably  have  seized  it  as  a  subject  for  his  muse. 
Amyntas,  a  son  of  Perdiccas,  the  brother  of  Philip  (who  had 
several  brothers)  was  a  cousin  of  Alexander,  and  accordingly 
laid  claim  to  the  throne,  Amyntas  and  his  friends  were  among 
those  who,  after  Philip's  death,  were  proscribed,  while  all 
pretenders  to  the  crown  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, that  he  might  feel  safe  in  Asia.  Amyntas,  fleeing  from 
Macedonia,  sought  safety  in  Persia;  he  there  stayed  for  a  time 
with  Memnon,  formed  a  corps,  and  served  with  it  against 
Alexander.  After  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  fled  into  Egypt, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  defend  against  Alexander;  no  Persian 
could  succeed  in  this,  and  Amyntas  perished.  In  what  manner 
he  died  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  deflnite  can  be  said.  Cynna 
had  been  married  to  him,  and  she  had  remained  behind  in 
Macedonia  with  her  only  daughter,  Adeia.  This  name,  Adeia, 
occurs  in  Macedonia  as  well  as  in  Macedonian  Syria;  and  there 
is  also  a  l^Iacedonian  poet  of  the  name  of  Adaeus.  Photius' 
has  the  form  Adea,  but  Adeia  is  well  established.  She  after- 
wards adopted  the  Greek  name,  Eurydice,  which  had  also  been 
assumed  by  her  grandmother,  the  mother  of  Cynna,  whose 
Illyrian  name  was  Audate ;  Eurydice  was  a  common  name  in 
the  &mily  of  Philip  (his  mother  also  bore  it),  just  as  Laudice 
or  Laodice  was  common  in  the  family  of  the  SyrLm  dynasty. 
The  names  of  the  Macedonians  are  very  often  confounded ;  it 
is  remarkable,  that  among  the  Macedonian  princes  sometimes 
even  brothers  have  the  same  name;  two  brothers  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  e.g.  were  called  Demetrius. 

Cynnanc  was  an  Amazon  character,  having  accompanied  her 
father  on  his  last  expedition,  and  she  educated  her  daughter  in 
the  same  way.  She  went  to  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  revolution;  she  belonged  to  Antipater's  faction,  and 
it  was,  no  doubt,  according  to  a  pre-concerted  plan  with 
Cleopatra,  that  Perdiccas  caused  her  to  be  murdered  by  his 
brother,  Alcetas ;  she  died  like  a  heroine. 

This  made  a  terrible  impression  upon  the  Macedonians,  and 

>  P.  125,  Hoesch.;  p.  70,  b.  6,  Bekker. 
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I  am  convinced  that  this  was  the  main  cause  of  the  fall  of 
Perdiccas. 

Soon  afterwards,  hostilities  broke  out  between  Perdiccas  and 
Antigonus,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  during  which  Eumenes 
declared  in  favour  of  Perdiccas.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  contest  in  which  Perdiccas  was  joined  by  Eumenes 
alone;  all  the  rest,  not  only  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and  Anti- 
gonuS;  but  also  Lysimachus  and  Craterus,  were  arrayed  against 
Perdiccas. 

Perdiccas,  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  some- 
thing, in  order  to  maintain  himself,  now  (Olymp.  114,  4) 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy,  whom  he  wanted  to 
drive  out  of  Egypt,  while  Eumenes  was  defending  himself  in 
Asia  Minor. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  indeed  very  difficult,  failed; 
Ptolemy  had  very  prudently  fortified  himself  behind  tlie 
Nile,  and  made  excellent  preparations  for  defending  himself. 
The  army  followed  Perdiccas  very  reluctantly,  and  after  having 
tried  in  vain  for  weeks  and  months  to  break  through  the  lines 
of  Ptolemy,  a  rebellion  broke  out  among  his  men,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  his  own  troops  (Olyrap.  114,  4).  His  power 
had  lasted  three  years,  beginning  with  the  death  of  Alexander; 
and  during  that  period  he  had  always  carried  Arrhidaeus 
with  him. 

Antipater,  who  had  even  before  gone  to  Asia  Minor,  now 
came  forward  in  the  camp.  The  generals  of  Perdiccas  gladly 
concluded  peace  with  Ptolemy.  Antipater  now  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  empire,  which  had  been  possessed  by 
Perdiccas,  and  all  acquiesced  in  it,  because  he  was  at  the 
greatest  distance.  The  fact  of  his  then  going  to  Asia  saved 
the  Aetolians. 

The  show-kings  were  now  handed  over  to  Antipater.  Tlie 
unfortunate  Philip  Arrhidaeus  was  married  to  Eurydice,  the 
daughter  of  Cynna-— a  circumstance  which  is  of  interest  only 
in  the  tragic  fate  of  the  house  of  Philip.  Eurydice,  on  account 
of  her  ambition,  now  endeavoured  to  throw  matters  into  con- 
fusion, but  Antipater  took  her  and  Arrhidaeus^  as  well  as 
Koxana  and  her  child,  to  Europe  with  him^  and  compelled 
them,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  be  more  humble.  It  may  in  some 
respects  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  ambitious  Macedonian 
rulers  in  Asia,  that  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  in 
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Macedonia  in  the  hands  of  Antipater;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  this  very  circumstance  that  obviously  paved  the  way  for 
their  independence. 

A  new  distribution  of  the  satrapies  also  was  then  under- 
taken, which,  however,  was  soon  set  at  nought  by  Ptolemy, 
who  by  force  made  himself  master  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria, 
and  expelled  the  govcrnoi*s  of  these  provinces. 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  going  on  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  war  between  Eumenes,  the  satrap  of  Gappadocia,  and 
Antigonus,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  the  party  of  Antipater; 
and  in  that  war  Craterus  had  fallen.  He  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Antigonus,  but  Eumenes  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  him,  and  Craterus  lost  his  life.  But  now  a  storm  was 
rising  against  Eumenes:  a  superior  force,  for  which  he  was  no 
match,  was  assembling  against  him.  He  was  sometimes,  suc- 
cessful, but  he  succumbed  in  the  end. 

The  facts  are  these.  After  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  Eumenes, 
together  with  the  other  partizans  of  Perdiccas,  especially  his 
brother  Alcetas  of  Pisidia,  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  an 
assembly  of  the  Macedonian  army,  which  on  such  occasions 
represented  the  nation.  Antigonus  was  commissioned  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  effect,  and  he  also  received  the  means 
necessary  for  this  object — but  he  employed  them  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  for  himself  a  larger  dominion. 

An  account  of  this  war  you  may  read  in  Plutarch,  and  also 
in  Cornelius  Nepos:  the  life  of  Eumenes  is  one  of  the  better 
ones  in  that  strange  collection.  I  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
detail;  but  it  is  interesting  to  road,  c.^.,  how  Eumenes,  after 
having  lost  a  battle  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  face  of  Antigonus, 
shut  himself  up  with  500  men,  in  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Nora  in  Cappadocia,  and  disbanded  his  whole  army,  in  the 
hope  that,  if  circumstances  should  improve,  his  soldiers  would 
be  drawn  towards  him  as  towards  a  magnet.  He  sustained  the 
siege  for  half  a  year.  Then,  after  having  in  vain  been  besieged 
during  the  winter,  he  escaped  from  the  besiegers,  having  kept 
them  engaged,  until  he  had  collected  strength  in  other  parts. 
He  fled  into  Syria,  and  then  to  the  upper  satrapies  (which  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  earlier  war)  to  Antigenes  of  Susa,  and 
Peucestes  of  Persia.  A  second  war  then  broke  out  between 
Eumenes  and  Antigonus. 

The  death  of   Antipater,  which  had   taken  place  in  the 
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meantime,  had  greatly  altered  all  circumstances.  He  had  ap- 
pointed Polysperchon  regent,  and  the  latter  called  uponOlympias 
to  come  forward  again.  Autigonus,  Cassander,  and  Ptolemy 
(though  the  last  did  not  do  so  actively),  declared  against  him ; 
Polysperchon,  on  the  other  hand,  put  himself  in  connection  witli 
Eumenes,  on  behalf  of  Olympias  and  her  grandson,  and  called 
upon  him  to  take  the  family  of  Alexander  under  his  protection. 

Eumenes  now  api>eared  in  Upper  Asia  with  full  authority 
from  Olympias.  The  argyraspidae  and  most  of  Alexander's 
veterans  were  likewise  in  tliosc  parts,  for  what  reason,  we 
know  not.  They  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  station  of 
invalids,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  leisure,  and  lived  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  like  the  followers  of  the  Normans  in 
England.  They  were  all  seigneurs.  They  had  hitherto  joined 
no  party,  and  lived  like  a  nation  of  Mamelukes,  almost  in  the 
forms  of  a  republic.  Eumenes,  provided  with  the  authorisation 
of  Olympias,  now  api)lied  to  them,  and  gained  them  over  to 
his  side.  The  satraps  also  declared  themselves  in  his  favour, 
and  he  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  treasures.  With  these 
means  at  his  command^  Eumenes  for  years  carried  on  the  war 
on  behalf  of  Olympias  and  young  Alexander.  For  years  he 
overcame  the  jealousy  of  the  Macedonian  commanders,  who 
hated  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  controlled  those  old  faithless  men 
of  the  sword,  lie  induced  them  to  quit  their  merry  quarters 
for  the  objects  he  stsited  to  them,  to  follow  him,  and  to  risk 
their  own  existence  for  his  jxjrsonal  objects:  he  guided  them 
all  by  assuming  the  appearance  that  they  were  all  equal,  and  by 
erecting  a  symbolical  throne  of  Alexander. 

All  the  Macedonian  world  was  now  divided  into  two  masses, 
which  fouglit  against  each  other  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Cassander  was  engaged  in  Greece  against  Polysperchon,  and 
Antigonus  in  Asia  against  Eumenes,  still  pretending  that  he 
was  obliged  to  carry  into  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Macedonian 
army  against  Eumenes. 

The  power  of  Antigonus,  however,  increased  immensely 
through  the  war  with  which  he  wascommissjioned:  he  not  only 
made  himself  master  of  Eumenes*  satrapy  of  Cappadocia  in 
western  Asia,  and  of  other  satrapies  in  Asia  Minor,  such  as 
Pisidia  and  Lycia,  but  he  also  occupied  Media  and  the  inter- 
mediate provinces,  so  that  his  rule  extended  from  the  Hellespont 
to  Persia.     He  took  his  head-quarters  at  Ecbatana,  whence  he 
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made  war  upon  the  southern  provinces.  In  order  to  attack  tlicni 
he  had  to  pass  through  the  desert  of  Rhei  and  Kom,  which 
separates  Fars  and  Kerman  from  Media.  Antigonus  there  under- 
took the  celebrated  expedition  through  the  desert,  in  order  to 
attack  the  allies  in  their  winter  quarters;  but  the  manner  in 
which  Eumenes  discovered  and  thwarted  his  march,  is  much 
more  brilliant^  for  he  deceived  his  enemy,  and  induced  him  to 
give  up  his  plan,  which  could  not  have  failed,  and  to  make  his 
retreat.  You  may  read  all  this  in  Plutarch ;  it  is  sufFicient  for 
our  purpose  to  state,  that,  in  the  eighth  year  alter  Alexander's 
death,^  Antigonus  concluded  the  war  against  Eumenes,  by 
attacking  him  with  a  far  superior  force.  Peuccsteshod  displayed 
a  miserable  character,  but  Antigonus  had  conducted  the  war 
in  a  most  able  manner.  In  the  end  (Olymp.  IIG,  1),  he 
defeated  the  allies,  and  conquered  the  immense  oriental  train 
and  their  harems,  which  they  carried  about  with  them ;  and  in 
order  to  recover  these,  they  concluded  peace  with  Antigonus. 
This  was  the  price  for  which  the  im fortunate  Eumenes  was 
delivered  up  by  his  own  troops,  as  Charles  1.  was  delivered  up 
by  the  Scotch.  Antigonus  would  willingly  have  saved  him, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  national  hatred  of 
the  Macedonians  against  the  Greeks.  He  would  have  liked  to 
keep  him  with  him  as  an  adviser  and  assistant,  for  Antigonus 
was  not  one  of  the  worst,  nor  was  he  very  cruel ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  he  shed  tlie  blood  which  he  did 
shed  with  reluctance. 

This  war  establbhed  the  dominion  of  Antigonus,  who 
through  his  victory  over  Eumenes  and  the  satraps  under  him, 
obtained  the  supremacy  over  their  provinces,  and  now  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  empire.  He  was  the  first  who  was 
courageous  enough  to  drop  all  hypocrisy,  and  at  once  assumed 
the  diadem  and  the  kingly  title.  !No  one  had  as  yet  ventured 
to  do  this,  just  as  Napoleon  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to 
assume  the  imperial  title.  Antigonus  was  already  advanced 
in  years,  **  being  of  about  the  same  age  as  Perdiccas,  and 
somewhat  yoimger  than  Antipater  (who  was  the  oldest  among 
the  generals)  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  age  at  which  he 
died  in  Olymp.  119."  He  was  one  of  the  old  officers  of  Philip, 
and  a  good  one  too.     He  was,  indeed,  like  most  of  them, 

*  "Olymp.  116,  1,  though  I  will  not  deny  that  the  war  may,  perhajis,  not 
hare  been  concluded  till  Olymp.  1 16, 2.*'~1S25. 
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nothing  beyond  a  soldier,  but  in  ability  he  was  superior  to 
most  of  them.  Among  those  who  contended  for  the  empire 
(if  we  except  Eumencs  the  stranger  and  Cratcrus  who  fell 
early),  he  and  Lysimachus  were  probably  the  best.  Besides 
Antipater  and  his  son  Cassander,  they  alone  were  true 
gcnci-als.  Ptolemy  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  skilful 
defence  of  Egypt  against  Perdiccas:  subsequently  in  the  war 
against  Antigonus,  not  much  is  to  be  said  of  him,  **  Long 
after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  a  Phrygian  peasant  was  seen 
weeping  while  digging  on  the  battle-field  of  Ipsus,  ajid  on 
being  asked,  why  he  wept,  he  replied :  I  am  trying  to  dig  up 
Antigonus.  When  we  had  him,  we  imagined,  that  we  were 
ruled  tyrannically,  but  now  we  are  under  still  greater  tyrants." 
This  remark  was  quite  true.  Antigonus  was  neither  good  nor 
noble,  nor  does  he  deserve  at  all  to  be  praised,  and  he  must  be 
particularly  blamed  for  his  faithlessness  towards  his  competi- 
tors; but  he  was  much  better  than  his  son  Demetrius,  and 
espc^cially  in  regard  to  his  subjects  he  was  a  better  master.  It 
was  a  great  thing  that  during  this  perix)d  of  disorder  he  main- 
tained discipline.  When  a  prince  took  all  the  money  from  his 
subjects,  the  injury  he  did  them  was  comparatively  very  small, 
and  he  might  nevertheless  be  a  great  benefactor,  if  he  checked 
the  fearful  horrors  committed  by  the  soldiera.  Anything  more 
cannot  be  expcctetl  of  a  Macedonian,  for  Cmterus  was  an  ex- 
ception. Antigonus  was  much  beloved,  like  some  of  the 
commandei*s  in  the  thirty  years*  war.  His  reputation  as  an 
able  general  is  extraordinary;  he  does  not,  however,  so  fully 
deserve  it,  for  he  was  favoured  by  fortune;  but  he  still  was  a 
great  general. 

In  tlie  mean  time  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  Macedo- 
nia. Antipater  had  been  quiet  during  the  latter  years:  he 
reigned  in  tlie  name  of  Arrhidaeus,  and  of  the  little  son  of 
Alexander,  who  at  his  death  was  not  yet  seven  years  old. 
Heracles  was  older,  but  as  a  v65o9,  he  was  regarded  as  incapa- 
ble of  succeeding  his  father:  he  too  was  in  Macedonia  with  hia 
mother  Barsine.  Antipater  kept  the  royal  family  at  Pella  in 
a  state  of  splendid  captivity,  while  he  himself  lived  in  tlio 
greatest  simplicity.  lie  treated  Alexander's  family  as  Nadir 
Shah  treated  Shah  Abbas,  whom  he  allowed  to  live  for  tho 
sake  of  tlie  name.  But  Antipater  died,  before  the  time  came 
when  he  thought  it  expedient  to  murder  them.     Just  as  a 
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Turkish  pasha  considers  it  better  to  pay  a  tribute,  provided 
the  sultan  allows  him  to  rule,  so  Autipater  also  acted  on  the 
same  principle:  he  would  have  risked  much,  if  he  had  under- 
taken anything. 

But  when  his  end  was  approaching,  he  made  a  singular 
arrangement  concerning  the  regency  (Olymp.  115,  2).  Two 
of  his  sons  were  still  alive:  the  one,  lollas,  who  is  said  to 
have  poisoned  Alexander,  was  dead,  but  Cassandcr  and  Philip 
were  still  living.  Antipatcr  did  not  give  the  regency  and  his 
power  to  either  of  them,  but  to  a  petty  Epirot  prince  of  the 
name  of  Polysperchon  or  Polyperchon,  for  both  forms 
occur.* 

Polysperchon  was  a  prince  of  the  Aethicans,  a  small  Epirot 
tribe.  He  himself  was  quite  powerless,  and  therefore  entered 
the  service  of  more  mighty  rulers.  He  thus  served  in  the 
Macedonian  army  of  Philip,  just  as  the  petty  princes  of  the 
German  empire,  for  example,  the  prince  of  Dessau,  served  under 
Prussia.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander,  he  is  little  spoken  of,  and 
personally  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  consequence.  **  But  he  was 
an  able  general  and  a  prudent  man.  In  his  rough  and  unpo- 
lished manners,  he  and  the  prince  of  Dessau  were  alike ;  but  the 
acts  which  Polysperchon  committed,  were  such  as  no  prince  of 
Dessau  was  guilty  of  His  last  horrible  deed  was,  that  he  sold  the 
life  of  Heracles,  the  son  of  Alexander,  to  Cassimder;  and  the 
degeneracy  had  gone  so  far,  that  this  was  mentioned  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance."  This  deed  is  spoken  of  by  Lyco- 
phron,  and  an  allusion  there  is  explained  by  the  scholiasts,^ 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  prince  of  the  Aethicans. 
Lycophron  calls  him  Trpo/io?,  which  is  perhaps  an  Epirot  name 
for  prince. 

Antipater,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Cassander,  entrusted 
the  management  of  the  royal  family  and  the  administration  of 

'  "  The  same  difierence  appears  in  the  name  of  Robespierre,  which  at  the 
coounenoement  of  the  revolution  was  written  Robcrtspierre  or  Ko1>erBpierre, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  correct  than  RolMispicrre.  The  name  Sieyes  is  written 
m  at  least  five  different  ways.  Similar  differences  in  names  also  occur  in  an- 
tiquity, and  such  is  the  case  with  that  of  Polysperchon.  In  Trogns  Pompeins, 
in  the  prologues  and  in  Justin,  the  form  Polypcrchon  is  well  established;  while 
the  Greeks,  as  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  generally  call  him  Polysperchon,  though 
not  always.    We  shall  adhere  to  the  common  form  Polysperchon." 

*  Tsetzcs  ad  LycopK  Alex,  802. 
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the  kingdom  to  tliis  Polysperchon.  He  was,  perhaps,  led  to 
this  act  by  his  own  sense  of  justice;  for  it  is  really  possible  that, 
at  tlie  end  of  his  life,  his  conscience  may  have  been  roused.  He 
must  have  known  Cassander,  and  must  have  been  aware  that 
he  would  murder  any  one  that  stood  in  his  way,  and  that  he 
entertained  a  deadly  hatred  of  Alexander's  family.  In  his  last 
moments  Antipater  may  have  thought,  that  it  would  be  cruel 
to  deliver  up  the  imhappy  Arrludaeus  and  the  harmless  child 
to  Cassander:  he  knew  tliat  they  were  lost,  if  Cassander  obtained 
the  power. 

Antipater  accordingly  appointed  Cassander  chiliarchus,  as  it 
were,  praefedus  praetorio.  The  chiliarchia  was  a  Persian 
institution,  which  the  Macedonian  generals  had  adopted:  it 
was  a  kind  of  viziership.  But  Antipater  while  giving  the 
real  power  to  a  stranger,  gave  to  his  son  only  the  power  of 
revolting. 

This  arrangement  made  Cassander  and  Polysperchon  enemies. 
As  soon  as  the  father  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  Polysperchon 
had  entered  upon  the  administration,  Cassander  quitted  Mace- 
donia, went  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  assembled  troops,  and 
prepared  to  attack  Polysperchon.  He  was  conscious  of  liis  own 
superiority :  he  was  a  man  who  in  great  difficulties  knew  how  to 
extricate  himself;  he  was  a  general  who  undertook  little,  but 
was  very  cautious  in  what  he  did  undertake,  and  a  remarkable 
instrument  in  taking  revenge  for  Alexander's  cruelty  against  the 
Greeks.  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
joined  him;  though  the  latter  took  no  active  part  in  the 
war,  being  desirous  firmly  to  establish  his  own  dominion  in. 
the  interior. 

A  war  now  arose  which  was  carried  on  with  the  most  fearful 
devastation  of  unhappy  Greece :  the  ravages  were  constantly 
repeated,  until  the  country  was  brought  down  so  completely, 
that  it  was  entirely  annihilated,  in  which  condition  we  shall 
afterwards  find  it. 
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This  war  between  the  two  pretenders  to  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  the  guardianship  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family, 
however,  inflicted  even  more  suffering  upon  Macedonia  than 
upon  poor  Greece. 

Polysperchon  favoured  Olympias,  with  whom  he  was  already 
connected  by  his  nationality.  She  was  still  living  among 
her  countrymen  in  Epirus,  whither  she  had  gone  even 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander.  The  fact  that  Aeacides,  a  petty 
prince  of  the  Molottians,  who  had  been  expelled  by  her,  now 
supported  her,  and  on  this  account  brought  great  misery  upon 
his  &mily,  shows  that  national  ties  were  stronger  than  those 
arising  from  family  connection.  Polysperchon,  as  I  said  before, 
connected  himself  with  Olympias,  and  called  upon  her  to 
return  to  Macedonia,  and  undertake  the  government  as  the 
guardian  of  her  grandson,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana. 
She  readily  accepted  this  proposal,  and  both  now  formed 
connections  with  Eumenes  (Olymp.  115, 3). 

The  latter  obtained  from  Olympias  full  power  to  act  as  he 
thought  fit,  as  if  he  were  Lieutenant  du  Roi,  and  this  induced 
the  argyraspidae  and  the  satraps  of  Upper  Asia  to  declare  in 
his  favour.  Olympias,  however,  appears  still  to  have  remained 
in  Epirus.^  Eurydice,  on  the  other  liaud,  joined  the  party  of 
Caasander,  and  the  feud  between  the  two  queens  became  the 
cause  of  the  civil  wars  in  Macedonia.  Polysperchon  seems  to 
have  had  less  ambition,  and  was  satisfied  with  being  the  first 
general. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Polysperchon  also  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks^  and  in  the  name  of  the 
king  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  them.  This  proclamation, 
which  is  preserved  in  Diodorus,'  is  a  curious  document :  we 
see  in  it  the  form  and  style  of  such  state  documents  at  that 
time;  we  find  that  the  style  had  been  established  ever  since  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  it  is  the  same  as  that  which 

*  In  1S30,  Niebuhr,  eridcntly  by  mistake,  mentioned  the  return  of  Olympias 
in  thig  place. — 'Ed. 
'  XTiii.  5,  6, 
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is  employed  in  the  decrees  of  the  Syrian  kings  in  the  first  book 
of  tlie  Maccabees.  There  is  something  oriental  in  it,  not  indeed 
in  bombast,  but  in  its  difFuseness  and  hollo wness.  The  same 
form  afterwards  occurs  again  in  the  rescripts  of  the  later 
Eoman  emperors,  where  we  meet  with  the  same  diffuseness, 
emptiness,  common-places,  and  dissertations.  The  oriental 
ordinances  were  the  models  of  the  later  Roman  court  style, 
especially  since  the  time  of  Constantine;  and  we  may  say  in 
general,  that  a  vast  number  of  forms  were  transferred  from 
Alexandria  to  the  institutions  of  the  later  Roman  empire.  But 
to  return,  in  that  proclamation,  Polyspcrchon,  in  the  name  of 
king  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  employing  the  language  of  hearty 
sympathy,  declares,  that  the  Greeks  ought  not  to  impute  the 
harsh  cruelties  which  they  had  experienced  froln  the  generals 
(Antipater  and  Cmterus)  to  the  king;  that  he  had  neither 
approved  nor  known  of  them.  That  he  disapproved  of  the 
change  in  their  constitutions,  and  tliat  they  should  be  restored 
just  as  they  had  been  under  Philip  and  Alexander.  All  the 
exiled  Greeks,  moreover,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  were  to 
return;  only  those  condemned  for  criminal  offences,  and  the 
exiles  from  Tricca,  Pharcadon,  Amphissa,  and  Heraclea,  were 
to  be  exempted.  All  those  who  had  been  exiled  by  Antipater 
were  to  be  allowed  to  return.  This  was  a  complete  revolution. 
For  the  number  of  exiles  from  all  the  Greek  cities  was  very 
great;  and  all  those  cities  were  then  governed  by  small 
oligarchies,  which  had  been  established  by  Antipater  and  his 
satellites.  The  king,  moreover,  promised  the  Greeks  that  all 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn(  ?),  and  the 
Athenians  were  made  to  believe  that  Samos  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  them.  In  short,  it  was  a  measure,  which  owing  to 
its  appearance  pleased  the  credulous  minds,  but  not  those  who 
until  then  had  ruled  under  the  auspices  of  Antipater.  For 
Tliebes  alone  nothlnor  was  done. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  measure  into  effect,  Poly- 
spcrchon proceeded  to  Greece,  and  first  of  all  to  Phocis. 
Menyllus,  the  commandant  of  Munychia  in  Attica,  a  humane 
officer,  had  in  the  meantime  been  succeeded  by  Nicanor,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cassander,  who  had  sent  him  into  Attica, 
during  the  feebleness  of  his  father,  and  shortly  before  his 
death,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  important  post. 
Nicanor  now  received  orders  to  quit  Munychia;    but  this  was 
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just  sucli  an  order  as  that  which  Omar  Pasha  received  to 
evacuate  Euboea — it  was  not  obeyed:  a  common  disobedience, 
which  on  such  occasions  is  very  graciously  acknowled^red. 
Meantime  Nicanor,**  with  his  small  garrison,  was  in  a  very 
difficult  situation,  and  the  Athenians  would  have  comj)elled 
him  to  evacuate  Munychia,  if  those  who  had  the  government 
in  their  hands,  had  seriously  wished  to  compel  the  Macedonians 
to  depart.  But  there  were  intrigues  at  Athens  itself,  and 
Phocion  and  the  Macedonian  party  do  not  seem  to  have 
wished  the  evacuation.  Nicanor,  instead  of  quitting  Munychia, 
found  time  to  assemble  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers,  espe- 
cially from  Salamis  and  Corinth,  so  that  he  was  not  only 
enabled  to  keep  possession  of  the  fortress,  but  even  made 
himself  master  of  Piraeeus,  which  until  then  had  not  been  in 
his  hands,  and  thus  occupied  the  fortress  together  with  the 
arsenal  and  ships. 

It  is  generally  related,  that  Phocion,  who  was  then  strategus, 
and  directed  the  helm  of  the  state  at  the  time  when  the 
oligarchy  was  still  in  power,  was  warned  that  Nicanor  intended 
to  take  Piraeeus  by  surprise,  and  that  even  a  decree  was  passed 
ordering  all  the  Athenians  to  arm  themselves.  But  Phocion 
is  said  to  have  disregarded  all  this,  and  to  have  thus  assisted 
Nicanor  in  gaining  possession  of  Piraeeus.  This  charge  seems 
to  be  well  founded.  Even  Plutarch  does  not  deny  that  he 
abandoned  Piraeeus  to  Nicanor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people 
from  stirring ;  for  he  with  all  his  followers  was  in  great  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  exiles.  There  were  in  the 
city  loud  clamours  and  complaints  about  Phocion  and  the  tools 
of  Antipater,  who  had  still  the  power  in  their  hands;  and 
PJjocion  did  not  consider  himself  and  his  party  safe,  unless  the 
Macedonians  remained  masters  of  Athens,  and  kept  the  city 
occupied  by  their  soldiery.  He  therefore  sent  word  to  Poly- 
gpcrchon,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  give  up  fortified 
places  in  Attica,  and  explained  to  him  how  it  was  necessary 
for  any  ruler  of  Macedonia   to  keep   possession  of   Athens. 

•  In  1825,  Niebuhr  obsen-ed,  about  this  Nicanor,  "  Nicanor,  who  was  men- 
tioned before  in  Olyrap.  114,  was  probably  murdered  soon  afterwards."  Nic- 
huhr,  therefore,  ai)pears  to  have  considered  him  to  be  the  Nicanor  who  pro- 
claimed  Alexander's  edict  at  the  Olympian  games.  The  conjecture,  that  he 
was  soon  afterwar<l8  murdered,  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  fact,  tliat  a  Nicanor, 
Si  son  of  Antipater,  was  murdered  by  Olympias.— £i>. 
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Accordingly,  while  Munychia  was  to  be  evacuated,  he,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  the  Athenians,  delivered  up  Piraeeus  to 
Nicanor.  Athens  was  thus  entirely  in  tlie  power  of  the 
Macedonians.  From  Piraeeus  Athens  had  derived  its  supplies, 
and  the  revenues  from  import  and  export  duties :  all  this,  and 
the  whole  existence  of  the  state,  was  endangered. 

The  first  movement  of  despair  called  forth  a  revolution. 
Meantime  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyspcrchon,  a  detestable 
man,  had  arrived  in  Attica  with  an  army,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  decrees  of  his  father.  The  Athenian  exiles 
returned  in  his  army;  they  were  received,  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion was  restored,  and  the  new  offices  were  abolished.  Phocion 
and  his  partisiins  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason.  His 
own  inclination  drew  him  to  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipatcr; 
but  any  one  that  aflTorded  him  protection  was  welcome  to  him, 
and  he  accordingly  fled  to  Polyspcrchon.  But  the  Athenians 
despatched  an  embassy  demanding  his  surrender ;  and  Poly- 
spcrchon, who  had  no  reason  to  look  upon  him  as  an  old 
partisan,  delivered  him  up.  The  Athenians  condemned  him 
and  all  his  followers  to  death;  this  measure  was  very  cruel  and 
culpable,  seeing  that  he  was  an  old  man.  It  is  true,  if  high 
tretison  was  not  an  empty  word,  he  had  always  been  a  traitor 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life;  but  there  is  something 
horrible  in  putting  to  death  a  man  who  is  upwards  of  eighty 
years  old:  it  is  as  if  the  rights  of  nature  were  interfered  with. 
Phocion  died  in  a  very  calm  and  dignified  manner. 

Cassander  had  already  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens. 
The  Athenians  relied  upon  Polyspcrchon ;  but  his  son  Alex- 
ander was  faithless  towards  them.  He  began  to  negotiate 
with  Nicanor  about  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses;  but  these 
negotiations  remained  purposely  without  any  result,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  even  then  he  had  the  intention  to  become 
reconciled  to  Cassander.  Nicanor  behaved  with  great  skill, 
and  maintained  himself  in  possession  of  Piraeeus  and  Muny- 
chia, until  his  assistant,  Cassander,  arrived  in  the  neighlx)ur- 
hood  with  a  sufHcient  force.  When  the  latter  apj>eared 
before  Piraeeus,  Nicanor  surrendered  the  place  to  him,  and 
remained  himself  in  possession  of  Munychia. 

Cassander  had  appeared  with  a  few  thousand  soldiers,  whom 
he  had  collected  in  Asia.  With  this  small  force  he  commenced 
the  war,  in  which  he  recovered  the  dominion  of  his  father  and 
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a  great  dciil  more.  When  Gassander  had  established  himself 
there,  Polysperchon  no  longer  attacked  him,  but  turned  to 
Peloponnesus,  to  carry  his  decrees  into  effect.  There  the  con- 
stitutions were  restored  such  as  they  had  been  before  the  time 
of  Antipater.  This  was  done  everywhere  with  great  joy 
except  at  Megalopolis,  which  was  one  of  those  cities,  that  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  existence  were  always  obliged  to  seek 
foreign  protection,  and  thereby  to  become  traitors  to  their 
own  country.  It  had  risen  under  the  patronage  of  Thebes; 
and  when  Thebes  fell  Megalopolis  also  sank,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  others.  If,  at  the  time  when 
Megalopolis  was  besieged  by  the  Spartans,  and  when  Thebes 
could  no  longer  protect  it,  the  Athenians  had  sent  succours,  as 
Demosthenes  advised  them,  the  Athenians  w^ould  have  ac- 
quired patronage  in  Peloponnesus,  and  have  had  auxiliaries  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  But  they  did  not  do  so,  either  from 
hatred  of  Thebes,  or  from  a  reverence  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Sparta;  and  the  MegalopoHtans,  together  with  the  Mcssenians, 
were  thus  obliged  to  apply  to  Philip.  In  this  manner,  the 
existence  of  that  city  became  a  misfortune  to  Greece.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Philip,  Megalopolis  wholly  sided  with  Mace- 
donia :  he  had  been  their  benefactor,  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Macedonians  against  Agis,  they  became  still  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Macedonia.  They  were  now  determined  to  risk 
everything  for  Gassander,  and  therefore  despised  the  proposals 
of  Polysperchon.  The  latter  then  appeared  with  a  large  army 
before  Megalopolis.  The  result  seemed  doubtful.  Megalopolis 
was  a  city  of  large  extent,  and  hence  difficult  to  defend. 
Polysperchon  besieged  it  with  his  artillery,  and  threw  down  a 
great  part  of  its  walls;  but  its  inhabitants  had  cautiously 
erected  new  fortificiitions  behind  them.  Polysjxjrchon  sought  to 
conquer  these  by  means  of  elephants;  but  the  MegalopoHtans 
had  covered  the  space  between  the  fortifications  and  the  walls 
with  foot  irons  and  long  pointed  nails,  in  con.sequencc  of  which 
the  elephants  were  partly  killed  and  partly  thrown  into  dis- 
order. After  many  fruitless  attempts,  Polysperchon  raised  the 
eiege. 

Meanwhile  Gassander  was  besieging  Salamis ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  conquered  that  island,  together 
with  the  fort  of  Panactum  (towards  Cithaeron,  on  the  Boeotian 
frontier)  and  Phyle,  after  Polysperchon  had  raised  the  siege  of 
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Megalopolis.  It  is  at  least  certain  tliat,  from  Olymp.  115, 
4,  he  had  garrisons  in  all  these  three  places  as  well  as  in 
Miinychia. 

When,  however,  the  Athenians  saw  that  they  could  no 
longer  rely  on  Polysperchon,  they  conclude<l  peace  with 
Cassander  (OI)^inp.  115,  3).  The  terms  of  this  peace  may 
possibly  have  been  milder  than  those  of  the  peace  with 
Antipater.  The  constitution,  however,  was  changed,  and  it 
was  demanded  that  a  citizen  should  possess  at  least  1000 
drachmae.  The  exiled  oligarchs  may  have  returned  at  that 
time,  but  they  did  not  obtain  possession  of  the  government, 
which  Cassander  intrusted  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

While  Polysperchon  and  Cassander  were  thus  arrayed 
Against  each  other  in  Greece,  Olympias  rule<]  in  Macedonia 
with  a  tragic  fury.  The  Macedonians  hated  and  despised  her 
both  personally  and  because  she  was  a  foreigner;  and  she 
knew  this  quite  well.  She  remembered  that  the  old  national 
party  in  Macedonia  had  regarded  Alexander  as  the  son  of  a 
foreigner;  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  marriage  of  Philip  with 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  had  been  hailed  with  general 
rejoicings,  and  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  with 
Alexander.  She  therefore  looked  upon  the  real  Macedonians 
as  her  personal  enemies,  and  the  more  terrible  her  natural 
disposition  was,  the  more  she  felt  irritated,  and  the  more 
she  abandoned  herself  to  acts  of  infuriated  cruelty.  The 
accounts  of  them  are  certainly  not  exaggerated,  for  we  are 
moving  during  this  period  on  perfectly  historical  ground, 
though  it  is  indeed  a  barren  and  exhausted  ground,  which 
does  not  produce  a  single  blossom  of  poetry.  The  history 
of  that  time  is  quite  authentic;  but  we  may  rejoice  that 
we  have  no  very  minute  accounts  of  it.  Two  historians  of 
different  importance  were  the  principal  authorities  for  that 
period.  The  one  is  Duris  of  Samos,  whom  Dionysius  ranks 
among  the  careless  writers,  and  with  justice,  for  he  was  like 
most  of  our  own  prose  writers.  He  wrote  as  badly  as  men 
now  write,  that  is,  he  wrote  as  the  people  spoke.  It  is,  how- 
ever, nevertheless,  a  great  loss  to  us  that  his  work  has  perished, 
for  he  was  a  well-informed  man  and  a  good  authority.  The 
8<3Cond  historian  was  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  continuation  of 
Ephorus  who  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Hume,  whose  his- 
tory has  been  continued  by  Smollet  and  others.    Continuations 
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of  Ephorus  were  written  by  a  long  series  of  authors;  and  one 
even  by  Eunapius  in  much  later  times.  The  person  who  made 
the  first  attempt  of  this  kind,  and  the  one  to  whom  I  am  here 
alluding  (we  have  no  fragments  of  these  continuaturs,  for  no  one 
quoted  their  words,  because  they  had  written  too  badly),  was 
Diyllus  of  Athens,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
histor}'  of  the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  was  also 
written  by  the  excellent  Hieronymus  of  Cardia.  But  I  am 
not  certain  whether  he  commenced  his  history  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  or  at  a  later  point,  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.     But  I  will  return  to  my  subject. 

Among  the  victims  of  Olympias,  we  find  her  st<?p-son,  the 
poor  Arrhidaeus,  and  his  unfortunate  wife  Eurydice,  the 
daughter  of  Cynnane.  This  Cynnanc  was  persecuted  by  her 
in  every  way  as  a  mortal  enemy,  and  Eurydice  was  looked 
upon  by  her  as  the  grand-daughter  of  a  rival.  In  early  life, 
Philip  had  loved  Olympias,  but  afterwards  he  was  shocked  at 
her,  and  withdrew  from  her:  she  had  become  detestable  to 
hira.  He  lived  in  wild  polygamy,  and  his  mistresses  were  to 
her  the  objects  of  a  truly  Oriental  hatred.  Eurydice,  the 
grand-daughter  of  such  a  rival,  was  young,  lively,  and  equally 
ambitious.  Olympias  cherished  against  her  the  hatred  of 
fading  age  and  a  malign  disposition  against  the  freshness  of 
youth.  It  is  a  general  truth,  that  kindly  natures  love  youth, 
and  that  the  wicked  hate  them,  even  from  mere  jealousy. 
There  have  been  Eastern  despots,  who,  in  the  hour  of  death, 
ordered  their  enemies,  wasting  in  their  dungeons,  to  be  put  to 
death,  merely  that  they  might  not  live  longer  than  they  them- 
selves. Persons  of  such  dispositions  hate  youth  from  sheer 
jealousy.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Eurydice*s 
mother  had  been  married  to  Amyntas,  the  champion  of  the 
party  which  drove  Olympias  from  Macedonia.  Her  mother, 
Cynnane,  was  a  bold  woman,  and  Eurydice  was  a  person  of 
the  same  character:  she  wanted  to  nile  in  the  name  of  her 
husband.  While  Polysperchon  was  forming  a  connection  with 
Olympias,  Eurydice  entered  into  a  relation  with  Cassander. 
Olympias  seems  still  to  have  been  staying  in  Epirus  at  the  time 
when  Polysperchon  went  to  Phocis  and  thence  into  Pelopon- 
nesus. He  took  Arrhidaeus  with  him  on  this  expedition,  but 
he  must  afterwards  have  sent  him  back  to  Pella.  Olympias 
now  returned  to   Macedonia  with  an  army  of  Epirots  and 
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Actolians,  which  was  opposed  by  Eiirydice  and  a  Macedonian 
force.  Olympias  made  use  of  the  influence  of  her  own  name 
and  of  that  of  her  son,  for  the  pur{X)se  of  gaining  over  the 
followers  of  Eurydice.  The  Macedonians  were  extremely 
untrustworthy,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  induced  to  desert 
to  their  opi>onents  not  only  by  bribery,  but  often  by  mere 
caprice;  and  it  is  not  till  the  time  when  the  dominion  of  the 
Antigonidae  had  become  established,  tliut  this  faithlessness 
ceases.  Eurydice  and  Arrhidaeus  accordingly  being  deserted 
by  the  Macedonians,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who  now 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Wishing  to  enjoy  their 
death,  she  first  intended  to  kill  them  by  hunger,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  walled  up  in  a  dungeon — as  persons  have  often  been 
immured  in  convents — and  then  a  little  food  to  be  given  to 
them.  But  as  this  lasted  too  long,  Olympias  becoming 
impatient,  and  fearing  lest  a  tumult  should  arise,  ordered  the 
dungeon  to  be  broken  open  and  the  harmless  idiot  to  be  mur- 
dered by  Thracians  (Olymp.  115,  4).  Eurydice  was  obliged 
to  choose  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to  die,  and  died  with 
great  firmness.  Olympias  now  put  forward  her  little  grand- 
son Alexander  with  his  mother  Roxana.  In  the  same  manner 
she  raged  against  the  whole  house  of  Antipater,  one  of  whose 
sons  was  likewise  killed. 

But  the  cruelties  of  Olympias  excited  discontent  and  rebel- 
lion among  the  restless  and  mutinous  Macedonians.  They 
were  one  of  those  barbarous  nations  which  never  thought  of 
procuring  for  themselves  a  free  constitution  from  their  kings, 
nor  of  protecting  themselves  against  despotism  by  forms,  but 
they  were  in  the  highest  degree  mutinous,  and  extremely 
dangerous  to  their  autocrats,  never  scrupling  to  shed  their 
blood.  Such  had  been  the  case  in  their  earlier  history,  and 
such  it  was  more  particularly  at  this  time.  ^Vlien  Cassander 
appeared,  all  Macedonia  joined  him. 

Polysperchon's  expedition  in  Greece  had  been  quite  fruit- 
loss,  for,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  the  Mac<?donian  garrisons 
declared  in  favour  of  Cassander.  Such  an  antipathy  to 
foreigners  is  shown  more  particularly  by  barbarous  nations, 
especially  when  they  perceive  that  their  princes  give  prefer- 
ence to  foreigners.  The  Macedonian  generals  accordingly 
gave  in  to  Cassander,  and  the  oligarchs,  who,  through  Anti- 
pater's  influence  ruled  in  Greece,  likewise  adhered  to  him; 
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80  that  when  Polysperchon  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Mega- 
lopolis, most  of  the  Greek  cities  declared  for  Ca&sander. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Cassander  was  a  man  of 
superior  ability;  he  was,  indeed,  cruel  and  faithless,  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  cruel  than  the  others,  but  not  more  faithless 
than  the  other  Macedonian  princes.  I  cannot  exempt  one 
from  this  charge,  except  Ptolemy,  who,  in  his  fortunate  posi- 
tion, had  no  occasion  to  be  faithless;  but  Cassander  displayed 
great  talents,  and  what,  considering  the  age  he  lived  in,  I 
consider  to  be  a  mark  of  great  wisdom,  is  the  fact,  that,  in  his 
widertakings^  he  correctly  calculated  how  far  he  could  go, 
and  did  not  run  on  as  wildly  as  Demetrius.  He  knew  what 
he  wanted  :  it  was,  to  be  king  of  Macedonia,  and  he  abstained 
from  forming  plans  like  those  of  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  and 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Cassander  thus  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Greece;  and,  while 
Polysperchon  retreated,  Cassander  followed  him  into  Mace- 
donia, where  the  people  declared  for  him.  It  was  after 
Olymp.  115,  4,  when  Olympias  had  already  caused  the  murder 
of  Arrhidaeus  and  his  wife,  that  Cassander  arrived.  Poly- 
sperchon had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Epirots  and  Acto- 
lians,  and  had  the  disposal  of  the  royal  treasures.  The 
Aetolians  took  possession  of  the  passes  of  Thermopylae,  to  cut 
off  Cassander's  road  to  Macedonia ;  as,  therefore,  he  could  not 
advance  there,  he  proceeded  from  Boeotia  across  to  Euboea, 
and  thence  into  Thessaly,  so  as  to  avoid  the  army  of  the  allies 
altogether.  On  entering  Macedonia,  he  met  with  but  little 
resistance,  Pella,  Pydna,  and  Amphipolis,  alone  declaring 
against  him.  Olympias,  with  her  grand-son  Alexander, 
Soxana,  and  others,  had  fled  to  Pydna.  Polysperchon  was 
deserted  by  his  troops,  who  were  bribed  by  Cassander,  and 
was  obliged  to  flee  with  a  few  faithful  adherents  into 
Aetolia. 

Olympias  was  thus  shut  up  in  Pydna ;  it  was  situated  quite 
close  to  the  sea,  and  there  was  no  one  inclined  to  afford  her 
assistance.  Eumenes  was  then  in  Upi)«r  Asia,  engaged  in  the 
war  against  Antigonus.  If  Antigonus,  as  he  himself  wished, 
had  become  reconciled  to  Eumenes,  the  latter  would  have 
been  able  to  act  as  mediator  on  behalf  of  Olympias;  but,  at 
all  evente,  the  assistance  from  that  quarter  would  have  come 
too  late.     The  party  blockaded  at  Pydna  were  suffering  from 
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tlic  most  terrible  famine,  and  Olymplas  was  compelled,  by  a 
Peruslna  fames^  to  surrender.  She  stipulated  for  her  life,  and 
Ciu^sander  promised  to  spare  her,  but  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  his  word.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
liad  been  murdered  by  Olynipias  brought  charges  against  her 
before  tlie  Macedonians,  who  again  formed  a  champ  de  Mars. 
Olympias  did  not  appear,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  (Olymp. 
116,  1).  Afterwards,  she  declared  her  willingness  to  appear 
before  a  court  of  Macedonians;  but  Cassander  ordered  her 
to  be  executed,  saying,  that  he  must  obey  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Young  Alexander,  and  his  mother,  Boxana,  were 
sent  to  Amphipolis,  where,  for  a  tunc,  they  were  kept  in 
crlose  confinement,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  Heracles, 
the  son  of  Barsine,  was  likewise  murdered,  and  that  too  by 
Polysperclion;  but  when  this  happened  cannot  be  accurately 
determined. 

Polysperclion  now  disappears  from  history.  His  son,  Alex- 
ander, continued  to  play  a  part  for  some  time,  but  it  did  not 
last  long;  after  him  his  widow  Cratesipolis,  was,  for  a  time, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops,  as  we  so  frequently  see  in  the  East, 
and  as,  even  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  Begum  also  was,  in 
the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

After  the  fall  of  Olympias,  all  the  other  places,  which  had 
till  then  held  out,  opened  their  gates  to  Cassander ;  and  he 
now  was  king  of  Macedonia,  without  having  the  regal  title. 

About  the  same  time,  Antigonus,  by  his  conquest  of  Eu- 
mcnes,  became  master  of  all  Asia,  while  Lysimachus  ruled  in 
Thrace,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that 
Antigonus'  dominion  in  the  most  eastern  satrapies  was  merely 
nominal,  or  did  not  exist  at  all ;  but,  in  regard  to  Babylonia, 
Persia,  and  other  interior  provinces,  the  case  was  diflcrent, 
for  there  he  really  ruled  as  master.  But  none  of  the  princes 
had  yet  assumed  the  kingly  title.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  Olymp.  116,  1. 

In  the  feuds  which  henceforth  arise  among  the  rulers,  a 
younger  generation  o£  men  already  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
they  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  the  older  men  who  had 
gone  forth  from  the  school  of  Philip.  Seleucus  was  one  of 
these  younger  men;  he  had  not  yet  distinguished  himself, 
but  may  have  become  acciuainted  with  war  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Philip.     He  was  of  about  the  same  age  as  Alexander, 
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and  in  every  sense  an  enfant  de  la  fortune^  who  rose  only 
through  his  extraordinary  good  fortune.  Antigonus  had 
conquered  for  himself  an  empire  by  campaigns,  labours,  and 
hanlships  ;  he  lost  one  eye,  and,  in  the  end,  his  life.  Ptolemy 
had  been  a  companion  in  arms  of  Philip,  and  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  under  Alexander.  Of  Cassander  I  have 
already  spoken;  and  Lysimachus  had  been  obliged  to  conquer 
Thrace,  the  possession  of  which  he  was  now  enjoying.  It  had 
been  given  to  him  to  be  conquered,  for  it  was  not  a  satrapy, 
having  been  under  the  administration  of  Antipater.  The 
country  had  become  tributary  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philip, 
but  had  retained  its  ancient  dynasties.  The  princes  of  the 
Odrysians,  though  dependent  on,  and  weakened  by,  Philip, 
still  existed;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  Thrace  was 
always  imited  with  Macedonia.  But,  after  his  death  Per- 
diecas  separated  the  two  countries,  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing Antipater,  and  changed  Thrace  into  a  satrapy,  which 
he  gave  to  Lysimachus,  and  which  Lysimachus  subdued. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Lysimachus  was  a  Thessalian  or  a 
Macedonian.  His  father  bore  the  purely  Greek  name  Agatho- 
cles,  wluch,  however,  does  not  prove  that  he  was  a  Greek,  nor 
disprove  his  Macedonian  origin;  for  many  Macedonians  had 
genuine  Greek  names.  There  are  also  quite  barbarous  names, 
such  as  Seleucus  and  Derdas,  which  are,  no  doubt,  genuine 
Macedonian,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  Greek  roots;  we  aLo 
find  in  Macedonia  ancient  Doric  names,  such  as  Amyntas, 
and  others  of  common  occurrence  in  Macedonia,  but  rare  in 
Greece;  but  beside  these  we  meet  with  many  genuine  Greek 
names  in  Macedonia.  Some  authors  stiite  that  Lysimachus 
wafi  a  native  of  Macedonia,  while  others  call  him  a  Thessalian. 
His  relation  to  Alexander  is  likewise  described  in  different 
ways;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  was  an  old  companion  of 
his  and  a  little  older  than  he;  that  he  was  captain  of  the  king's 
body-guard  and  very  distinguished,  especially  ibr  his  lion-like 
braveiy.  It  is  also  certain  that  for  a  time  he  was  in  disgrace 
with  Alexander.  Of  him  the  same  story  is  related  as  of 
Hermann  Gryn,  at  Cologne;  for  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
cast  him  before  a  lion,  and  Lysimachus,  folding  his  cloak 
round  his  arm,  is  said  to  have  defended  himself  against  the 
beast,  just  as  Hermann  Gryn  is  said  to  have  done  when  the 
bishop  gave   him  up  to  the  lion.     This  same  story  is  often 
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repeated,  from  which  it  does  not  indeed  follow  that  it  is  not  truc^ 
but  it  will  always  remain  doubtful.  The  statement  that  Lysi- 
machus  was  connected  bj  friendship  with  Callisthenes,  has 
likewise  been  doubted,  though  it  seems  probable  enough ;  when 
Callisthcnes  was  tortured  by  Alexander,  Lysimachus,  on  seeing 
his  frightful  condition  (I  do  not  know  whether  his  nose  or  ears 
were  cut  off)  gave  him  poison  out  of  compassion — a  bold  thing 
to  do  under  a  tyrant  of  Alexander's  temperament.  This  story, 
at  all  events,  shews  that  Lysimachus  was  considered  as  a  man 
of  independence  of  mind,  who  preserved  his  free  and  proud 
spirit,  when  Alexander  had  already  become  an  eastern  despot. 

He  established  his  empire  with  small  means,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  reasonable  enough  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  dominion.  It  was  not  till  his  old  age  that  ambition 
overcame  him  and  carried  him  away,  though,  perhaps,  not 
without  some  deeper  motive  and  the  desire  to  save  himself. 
He  once  crossed  the  Danube  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
conquests  in  the  country  beyond  the  river;  this  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  only  an  attempt  to  keep  off  the  invading  nations  of 
the  north.  He  had  a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  to  conquer  the 
wild  and  warlike  Thracians,  whose  coimtry  appears  to  us 
northern  people  as  a  fair  southern  sort  of  paradise,  but  was 
terrible  to  the  Greeks  on  account  of  the  severe  arctic  cold ;  and  the 
terror  was  increased  by  the  savage  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 
On  the  coast,  however,  there  were  large  and  magnificent  Greek 
cities,  and  the  beautiful  Chersoncsus.  We  know  little  of  the 
reign  of  Lysimachus,  and  we  are  not  even  informed  whether 
he  resided  at  Byzantium  or  elsewhere.  In  later  times,  during 
the  war  against  Antigonus,  his  residence  seems  to  have  been  in 
Asia,  at  Sardes  or  at  Ephesus. 
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When  Cassander  was  once  in  possession  of  Macedonia,  he 
extirpated  the  family  of  Alexander,  without  a  hand  being 
raised  in  their  defence.  Aristobulus,  who  wished  to  interfere, 
was  delivered  up  and  sacrificed.     Hence  it  is  remarkable  that 
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Ke  married  Thessalonice,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  Philip; 

but  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  pride  of  the  usurper,  or  from 

the  hope  of  thereby  establishing  his  dominion.  His  government 

of  Macedonia  was  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  dominion  over 

Greece,  with  very  few  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  Sparta. 

The  Macedonian  conquerors  displayed  the  same  combination 
of  violence  and  indolence,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  eastern 
despots,  and  which  there  enabled  so  many  insignificant  little 
places  to  maintain  their  independence.  Ali  Pusha  was  the  first 
to  subdue  the  small  tribes  of  Epirus.  In  like  manner,  the 
Macedonian  rulers  overlooked  the  small  states  which  were  not 
in  their  way,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  independent  in  the 
midst  of  their  own  dominions.  Many  districts  remained  free, 
because  they  were  too  far  distant,  and  because  it  was  feared 
lest  a  war  against  them  should  induce  them  to  throw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  other  and  larger  states;  the  prize  was  not 
thought  worth  the  trouble.  Thus  Aetolia  also  was  spared. 
At  a  later  time,  the  wars  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  prevented 
those  countries  being  taken  possession  of.  But  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  Greece  had  Macedonian  garrisons  and  obeyed ; 
Athens  had  garrisons  in  Piraeeus  and  Munychia. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  with  justice,  that  Cassander  enter- 
tained a  kind  of  good  will  towards  Athens;  and  that  city  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  him.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  remove  the  garrison  as  this  would  have  opened  the 
place  for  others.  Such  a  garrison  {<f>povpa)  in  those  times 
cannot  be  compared  with  what  it  has  been  in  modern  times 
ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century;  for  in 
modem  times  the  discipline  is  so  well  regulated,  tliat  a  garrison, 
far  from  being  a  burden,  is  rather  looked  upon  by  most  towns 
as  a  favour,  because  thereby  money  is  put  into  circulation; 
but  those  Macedonian  garrisons  were  as  bad  as  those  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Italy.  The  troops  were  mercenaries,  generally  the 
outcasts  of  society,  bandits,  and  malefactors,  who  entered  upon 
military  hfe  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  hands  of 
justice,  that  in  war  they  might  perpetrate  all  crimes  with 
impunity,  and  in  time  of  peace  they  might  not  be  obliged  to 
deny  themselves  anything.  Hence  such  a  tfypovpa  was  always 
a  fearful  calamity.  A  Roman  praesidium,  however  inhuman 
the   Komans   were    in   their  conquests,   was   yet   a   blessing 
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compared  with  a  Greek  ^povpd;  they  formed  the  same  contrast 
as  the  Swedish  troops^  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  did  to  the 
German  troops  who  were  enlistt-d  after  his  death,  or  to  those 
of  the  League.  The  Romans  had  a  very  different  and  much 
more  severe  military  discipline;  a  t\)povpiL  behaved  in  a  city, as 
if  it  had  been  taken  by  the  sword.  But  at  Athens  the  fate  of 
Piraeeus  was  greatly  alleviated  by  the  fact  that  Cassander  gave 
the  command  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  an  Athenian.' 

The  fact  of  Demetrius  being  governor  of  Athens  was  a 
very  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  city.  The  more  ancient 
writers,  indeed,  call  him  a  tyrant;  but  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  his  fellow-citizens,  was  precisely  like  that  of  tlie 
Medici,  who  stood  beyond  and  above  the  state,  as  had  been 
the  case  with  Pisistratus.  Demetrius  resembles  Cosmo  and 
Lorenzo,  surnamed  il  magnifico  (t.  6.,  the  excellent^  not  the 
magnificent),  because  he  had  been  gonfaloniere  of  the  republic : 
he  retained  the  title  all  his  life.  The  dukes  of  Milan  had  the 
title  of  **  excellence ;"  but  the  gonfaloniere  was  everywhere 
called  magnifico^  though  liis  office  lasted  only  two  months. 
Demetrius  abo  was  once  ap^mv  errcovv/LU)?. 

His  great  influence  arose  from  the  weakness  of  Athens;  it 
was  not  forced.  He  himself  had  neither  arms  nor  troops  to 
maintain  his  power,^  and  the  troops  on  whom  he  had  to  rely 
were  I^Iacedonians.  His  administration  was  excellent;  and  as 
the  Athenians  were  so  powerless,  exhausted^  and  reduced,  the 
power  which  he  had  was  certainly  of  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  Athens. 

Through  the  capitulation  with  Cassander,  the  oligarchical 
constitution  had  been  restored,  after  an  interruption  of  one 
year,  and  a  property  of  at  least  one  thousand  drachmae  had 
been  fixed  as  the  amount  required  for  the  franchise.  Deme- 
trius altered  the  constitution  in  several  other  points,  and, 
according  to  Pollux  and  Ilarpocration,  more  especially  in 
matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice :  he  re- 
stored the  ancient  division  into  classes.  The  exiled  oligarchs 
may  have  returned  at  that  time,  but  the  government  was  not 
placed  in  their  hands. 

*  "  lie  wofi  a  son  of  Fhanostratus,  probably  a  stranger  who  had  obtained  the 
franchise,  and  belonging  to  that  class  of  citizens  who  could  not  obtain  any 
offices,  a  client  of  the  family  of  Conon,  oiK^pi^  of  Timothciis.** — 1825. 

■  In  1835,  Nicbuhr  observed,  •*  Demetrius  had  also  enlisted  a  small  number 
of  mercenaries,  in  order  to  keep  Athens  in  submission.** 
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Sainos  was  and  remained  lost  to  Athens;  but  still  more  was 
lost ;  and  it  must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Athens  was  de« 
prived  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  These  islands  had 
been  conceded  to  Athens  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  in 
the  time  of  Philip  they  still  belonged  to  her.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  she  lost  them  in  the  peace  with  Philip,  since  she 
retained  all  her  possessions;  but  afterwards  they  no  longer  be- 
longed to  Athens.  I  can  prove  that  Antigonus  the  Blind  restored 
them  to  Athens  in  Olymp.  118,  2.  Lemnos,  however,  was  so 
far  from  being  in  the  possession  of  Athens,  that  Cassander,  in 
his  war  with  Antigonus,  about  Olymp.  116,4,  not  only  be- 
sieged it,  but  supported  an  Athenian  squadron  in  the  siege  of 
it.  And  in  thid  state  it  remained,  when  the  Athenians  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace  with  Cassander;  nay,  1  suspect  that  on 
that  occasion  Cassander  granted  autonomy  to  Salamis;  for  it  is 
known  from  inscriptions  that  at  some  time  it  possessed  auto- 
nomy. It  is,  moreover,  clear  from  all  circumstances,  that  at 
one  time  Athens  sent  cleruchiae  to  Salamis,  from  which  it  is 
quite  obvious,  that  for  a  time  the  island  must  have  been 
independent  of  Athens.  We  also  find  at  a  later  period,  that 
Eleusis  had  for  some  time  been  separated  from  Athens.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  treat  all  the  Attic  towns  as  towns,  they, 
too,  would  have  been  separated  from  Athens.  From  some 
obscure  inscriptions,  it  is  probable  that  even  J^iraecus  was  for 
a  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy,  and  independent  of 
Athens,  with  its  own  magistracy:  this  may  have  been  during 
the  period  when  Antigonus  Gonatas  was  at  war  with  Athens. 

It  is  very  surprising,  that  under  the  administration  of  De- 
metrius Athens  was  very  populous  and  flourishing.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  before  Alexandria  became  a 
great  commercial  place,  the  destruction  of  Tyre  and  the  war 
itself,  together  with  the  maritime  intercourse  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  Macedonian  provinces,  contributed  to  raise  the 
maritime  power  of  Athens;  but  how  the  large  sums  of  money 
which  the  city  had  to  pay,  and  which  drained  the  marrow  of 
the  country,  were  raised,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  especially 
as  the  cleruchiae  in  Samos,  Lemnos,  and  other  places,  were 
lost,  which  must  have  plunged  many  citizens  into  poverty. 

Under  the  administration  of  Demetrius  was  instituted  the 
great  census,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Athens  contained 
twenty  thousand  citizens,  ten   thousand  mctoeci,  and   four 
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hundred  thousand  slaves.  The  last  number  is  incredible,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  mistake  on  the  part  of  Athenaeus, 
who  evidently  read  what  we  now  see  in  his  work;  but  the 
question  as  to  whether  his  authority  was  honest  and  his  text 
correct,  is  one  of  those  which,  unfortunately,  we  cannot 
answer.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  number  of  citizens  and 
meteoci  cannot  be  doubted.  That  this  large  population  was  at 
the  same  time  wealthy,  is  clear  from  the  statement  which  is 
likewise  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  that  the  revenues  amoimted 
to  one  thousand  two  hundred  talents;  and  these  revenues,  no 
doubt,  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  import  and  export 
duties,  and  indirect  taxation,  for  Athens  had  no  longer  any 
subjects;  so  that  the  revenue  was  raised  by  the  city  itself  and 
by  the  commerce  of  the  Athenians.  It  is  probable  that  at  this 
time  Athens  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  neutral  navigation, 
that,  although  it  had  a  Macedonian  garrison,  it  remained 
neutral  during  the  wars  of  the  time^  and  that  its  ships  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  ports  even  of  enemies.  It  is  evident  from 
Demochares  (in  Polyb.  xii.  13,  edit.  Schweigh.),  that  Demetrius 
increased  the  revenues  of  Athens  and  boasted  of  it;  and  he 
also  remarks,  that  he  was  not  ashamed  that  under  liis  adminis- 
tration the  Athenians  had  given  up  all  claims  of  making  a  great 
appearance  among  the  states  of  Greece. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Demetrius  applied  a  portion  of 
his  revenues  to  increasing  the  armed  force,  and  appropriated  the 
rest  to  himself.  However,  considering  the  great  amount  of  the 
revenues,  little  was  done  to  increase  the  armed  forces  of  Athens. 
Although  the  city  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  the  ships  to 
Antipater,  yet  it  had  not  entirely  given  up  its  fleet,  for  Athenian 
ships  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Perdiccas;  but  when 
Demetrius  quitted  the  city,  it  had  no  (?)  fleet.  Much  of  its 
revenues,  therefore,  must  have  been  employed  in  embellishing 
the  city.  The  Athenians  erected  to  Demetrius  alone  360 
statues;  and  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  in  his  time 
there  must  have  been  much  building  and  painting  at  Athens. 
The  expensive  games  given  by  Demetrius  are  mentioned  in 
Athenaeus.' 

^  "  The  mechanical  arts  had,  at  that  time,  risen  to  such  a  perfection  at  Athens, 
that,  during  the  games,  Demetrius  caused  an  enormous  mechanical  snail  to 
crawl  along  before  the  wo/aiHi  ;  it  was  an  automaton,  moving  along  by  its  own 
machinery:  at  the  same  time,  it  contained  a  playing  fountain,  water  being 
thrown  up  to  a  great  height  through  its  feelers.     According  to  Ikmocbares,  ho 
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Demetrius  Phalereus  was  a  benevolent,  noble,  and  talented 
man ;  he  was  still  ranked  among  the  orators,  and  Cicero  in  his 
"Brutus"  mentions  him  among  the  great  orators;  he  might 
even  be  one  of  the  ten,  if  the  number  of  the  three  kings 
could  be  four.  As  he  was  not  ranked  among  them,  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us  of  his  orations.  He  was  a  peripatetic; 
and  the  peripatetic  or  Aristotelian  school  of  philosophy  was 
distinguished  above  all  others,  by  the  fact  that  its  ethics  are 
based  upon  a  most  rational  and  clear  perception  of  tlie  realities 
of  life.  It  contains  nothing  extravagant,  it  demands  of  man 
attention  to  himself,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  pure  and  beautiful 
in  human  nature,  and  of  its  opposite,  which  is  evil;  and  lastly, 
a  careful  cultivation  of  what  is  good,  and  the  suppression  of 
what  is  evil,  without  indulging  in  the  fantastic  dream,  that 
man  can  regenerate  himself,  or  radically  destroy  tliat  which  is 
evil.  Man,  they  say,  must  feel  himself  happy  in  the  strength 
of  the  good  which  is  in  his  nature,  and  he  must  despise  and 
combat  that  which  is  corrupt.  This  demand,  which  forms 
such  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  Stoics,  of  which  I  shall 
apeak  hereafter,  did  not  place  man  in  a  constrained  position, 
but  in  a  very  simple,  true,  and  cheerful  one,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  peripatetic,  without  pretending  to  be  more 
than  a  man,  strove  to  be  a  good  and  a  noble  man.  The  whole 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  did  not,  like  tliat  of  the  Stoics, 
consist  in  despising  that  which  God  has  created,  but  in  the 
conviction  that  everything  in  the  world  is  (it  to  be  an  object 
of  reflection,  and  is  worthy  of  attention  and  investigation.  It 
thus  gave  food  to  the  mind  through  substantial  thoughts; 
it  directed  attention  to  physical  objects,  and  thereby  furnished 
the  mind  with  rich  materials  for  contemplation.  A  peripatetic 
was  at  once  a  practical  man;  Aristotle  himself  was  the  most 
practical  man,  and  such  was  his  whole  school.  It  was  in  that 
school  that  Demetrius  was  trained.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
naturally  a  good  man;  we  cannot  blame  him  for  having  been 
selected  by  the  terrible  Cassander;  the  latter  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts,  he  knew  how  to  value  those  who  possessed 
abilities,  and  in  this  instance  he  recognised  the  right  man. 
The  fisust  that   afterwards,  on  the  appearance   of  Demetrius 

was  not  a  little  proud  of  this  exhibition.  When  poetry  and  the  higher  genius 
of  man  disappear,  such  arts  are  generally  brought  to  high  perfection." — 
1825. 
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Poliorcetes,  the  Atlienmns  proscribed  him,  was  an  act  of  reck- 
lessness, and  those  who  induced  the  people  to  do  so,  were 
unworthy  persons:  the  blame  falls  back  upon  those  alone  who 
urged  the  people  on  to  disgrace  his  memory.  It  is  true,  he 
himself  is  severely  censured,  especially  in  Athonaeus;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  Athenaeus  collected  dirt  from 
anecdotes  and  gossip,  against  all  eminent  characters,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  them  in  an  unfavourable  light.  Athe- 
naeus, in  regard  to  his  own  mode  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the 
most  wretched  authors  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  It  may  be  true  nevertheless,  that  Demetrius,  when 
he  had  obtained  wealth,  abandoned  his  former  frugal  mode  of 
life  for  a  more  luxurious  one,  that  he  lived  with  mistresses,  and 
spent  much  money  upon  them,  courting  them  in  a  most  flatter- 
ing manner,  and  kept  a  very  exquisite  and  luxurious  table. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Demetrius,  that  his  position  was 
connected  with  the  servitude  of  his  country;  but  his  con- 
science was  free,  for,  although  he  was  then  still  young,  he  did 
not  surrender  hi^  country  to  the  Macedonians.  His  brother, 
Himeraeus,  fell  a  victim  to  Antipater;*  he  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  persecuted  in  connexion  with  that  event, 
but  it  is  possible  that,  at  that  time,  he  did  not  yet  take  any 
part  in  political  matters;  and  this  much,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  the  whole  of  his  youthful  years  had  been  nurtured  by 
different  feelings.  But  he  lived  for  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

Afterwards,  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country,  and 
Athens  treated  the  recollection  of  him  with  scorn,  he  lived  at 
Alexandria,  well  received  and  honoured  by  the  most  distin- 
guished among  the  Macedonian  princes,  and  he  preferred 
remaining  there,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  return. 
He  employed  his  whole  influence  in  endeavouring  to  make 
the  Macedonians  appreciate  literature  and  science;  he  is  vene- 
rable as  the  founder  of  the  library  and  museum,  as  the  patron 
and  supporter  of  learned  men,  for  which  purposes  he  received 
money  from  the  Macedonian  kings.  The  rhetorical  work 
bearing  his  name  is  not  by  him,  and  fragments  of  his  writings, 
to  any  extent,  were  not  discovered  till  very  recently,  when  an 
opportunity  was   afforded  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 

^  "  Athenaeas  relates,  that  Demetrius  sacrificed  to  his  brother  to  effect  his 
^iri^cb'cia,  probably  to  make  his  spirit  appear  to  him.'* — 1825. 
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Style  and  diction,  through  the  Vatican  fragments  of  Polybius, 
published  by  Mai.  Among  them,  there  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  interesting  piece,  from  a  work  of  Demetrius,  which  is, 
indeed,  brief,  but  still  large  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
conception  of  his  style  and  manner  of  writing.*  In  my 
opinion,  Demetrius  is  not  valued  as  he  deserves.^  He  was 
opposed  at  Athens  by  a  man  who  followed  a  different  system, 
but  who  IS  likewise  deserving  of  high  respect,  though  in  quite 
a  different  manner,  and  whose  wortli  must  be  pointed  out  the 
more,  because  his  reputation  has  been  injured  by  the  disgrace- 
ful calumnies  of  Timaeus.  I  allude  to  Demochares,  the  son  of 
Demosthenes'  sister,  a  man  of  great  eminence,  who.  during  tlie 
stormy  times  which  followed  the  appearance  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  in  Greece,  acted  a  very  important  part,  and  did 
things  which  show  that  he  was  an  able  practical  man.  lie 
too  was  a  good  orator:  in  him  we  have  the  last  spark  of  the 
old  strong  school  of  Antiphon,  the  Rhamnusian.  The  passion 
of  his  whole  life  was,  antipathy  against  everything  Macedo- 
nian. He  may  have  been  somewhat  blind  as  to  what  was 
possible  and  desirable  in  those  times,  and  may  have  been 
seeking  remedies  where  none  were  to  be  found;  but  he  acted 
like  an  upright  man  according  to  a  noble  feeling,  and  exerted 
himself  earnestly  to  attain  his  great  ends.  An  imaginary 
discussion  between  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Demochares,  on 
the  state  of  Athens,  would  be  an  admirable  subject,  if  it  were 
taken  up  by  a  man  who  had  the  talent  of  constructing  a  dia- 
logue like  Diderot,  or  who  had  the  mind  of  a  Montesquieu. 

Demetrius  was  appointed  iTnfieXTjTrf^  of  Athens  in  Olymp. 
llSi  ^9  &nd  his  administration  lasted  ten  years,  that  is,  till 
Olymp.  118,  2.  Cassander,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  garrisons 
in  Munychia,  Panactum,  and  Phyle. 

Thebes  had  been  restored  by  Cassander  immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  (Olymp.  116,  1  or  2),  for,  in  his 
hatred  of  Alexander,  he  undid  all  that  Alexander  had  done. 
By  their  possession  of  the  Theban  territory  the  Boeotians  were 
so  much  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  Macedonia,  that  it 

*  In  1825,  Niebuhr  said,  **  Demetrius  was  a  discipio  of  Thcophrastus,  and 
and  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  same  kind,  extremely 
neat,  elegant,  and  modem,  but  incapable  of  producing  any  great  effect  upon 
his  aadience.    These  charms  are  mentioned  by  Cicero." 

•  In  1830,  Kiebuhr  evidently  judged  much  more  favourably  of  Demetrius 
than  in  1825;  in  1826  he  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken  of  him  at  all.— Ed. 
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became  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  prudent  to  restore 
Thebes.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  had  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  Cassandcr.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
induce  the  Boeotians  to  consent  to  the  restoration;  in  all  the 
rest  of  Greece  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  justice, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  general  national  consolation. 
But,  of  all  the  Greek  cities,  the  Athenians  were  most  zealous 
in  their  co-operation,  and  the  Messenians  and  Megalopolitans 
also  distinguished  themselves  by  the  interest  they  took  in  it. 
But  still,  Thebes  ever  after  remained  only  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  city.  Its  restoration  took  place  twenty  years  after  its 
destruction,  and  its  population  had  already  been  too  long 
dispersed,  and  become  too  much  reduced.  From  this  time 
forward,  Thebes  was  only  thinly  peopled,  although  the  walls 
were  restored  by  Cassander  in  their  ancient  extent.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  Boeotians  retained  a  portion  of  the  Theban 
territory ;  at  least,  it  is  no  longer  spoken  of.  The  restoration 
was  little  more  than  a  kind  of  homage  paid  to  the  Greeks. 
The  Boeotians  formed  a  sympolity,  in  which  the  Thebans 
never  again  predominated.  Thebes  was  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  that  was  all.  In  the  Achaean  war,  even  these 
remains  of  Thebes  were  destroyed  by  the  Eomans,  and  Pau- 
sanias  describes  it,  in  his  time,  as  a  deserted  place,  containing 
only  a  few  temples  and  houses. 

About  the  same  time  (Olymp.  116,  1  or  2),  Cassander 
founded  Cassandrea,  a  remarkable  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of 
practical  sagacity.  Philip  had  extirpated  or  sold  the  Greek 
population  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Amphipolis  and  Pydna.  One  of  these  destroyed  cities  was 
Potidaea,  which  had  at  first  been  a  Corinthian  colony,  but 
afterwards  belonged  to  Athenian  cleruchi.  Now,  on  that  site, 
Cassander  assembled,  not  only  many  strangers,  but  all  the 
Greeks,  especially  those  Olynthians  who  were  still  surviving 
from  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  built  Cassandrea.  On 
the  site  of  the  insignificant  town  of  Therma,  he  founded 
Thessalonica,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his  wife. 
This  act  also  shows  great  practical  wisdom.  Therma,  situated 
on  an  excellent  harbour,  and  in  a  fertile  district,  being  now 
extended,  became  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Macedonia, 
a  rank  which  it  has  maintained  down  to  the  present  day. 
Cassandrea  (now  Cassandra)  soon  became  great  and  powerful; 
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it  has  often  been  destroyed,  but  it  was  always  restored  again ; 
and  its  situation  was  so  happily  chosen,  that  it  naturally 
always  recovered.  The  peninsula  of  Pellene  is  so  fertile,  that, 
at  present,  wheat  not  only  requires  no  manure,  but  it  is  always 
made  to  produce  some  very  exhausting  crop  before  wheat 
is  sown;  tobacco  being  generally  grown  before  wheat.  Cas- 
sandrea  is  the  natural  port  of  this  fertile  peninsula,  and  con- 
nects Pellene  with  Crossaea,  where  Olynthus  was  situated. 
Both  towns  were  always  places  of  great  importance,  and, 
at  a  much  later  time,  play  a  very  prominent  part  in  Mace- 
donian history. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Macedonian  princes  gave  Greek 
republican  constitutions  to  those  Greek  cities  which  they 
founded,  and  that  even  in  Asia.  Thus  Cassandrea,  a  few  years 
after  its  foundation,  was  the  scene  were  the  detestable  Apollo- 
donis  usurped  the  highest  power;  but  at  first  it  seems  to 
have  been  destined  to  be  the  residence  of  the  dowager  queens 
of  Macedonia. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Greece  at  the  time  when  the 
appearance  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus 
(Oljrmp.  118,  1)  stirred  up  everything  without  doing  any  good. 
He  had  even  before  been  actively  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Ptolemy. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenes  put  Antigonus  in  posses- 
sien  of  a  vast  monarchy,  extending  from  the  Hellespont  as  far 
as  India.  According  to  the  early  invented  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power,  the  others  now  demanded,  that  he  should 
give  up  a  part  of  his  conquests;  they  even  thought  it  necessary, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  and  for  the  balance  of  power,  that  the 
countries  of  upper  Asia  should  form  a  separate  state. 

Seleucus,  the  child  of  fortune,  was  destined  to  obtain  that 
empire;  a  man  who  was  the  pet  of  fortune,  but  in  no  way 
distinguished  as  a  hero  or  statesman.  In  the  same  year  (Olymp. 
116,  1)  in  which  Cassander  had  conquered  Macedonia,  and 
Antigonus,  after  the  conquest  of  Eumenes,  returned  from 
upper  Asia,  Antigonus  intended  to  order  Seleucus  to  be 
arrested  at  Babylon.  But  he  escaped,  and  the  Chaldaeans  now 
foretold  Antigonus,  that  the  fate  of  his  family  was  involved 
in  the  afiair.  It  was  easy  to  foretell  the  beginning,  but  not  the 
end,  for  the  Seleucidae  did  not  overthrow  Antigonus.  Seleucus 
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now  went  to  Ptolemy  whom  he  urged  on  to  wage  war  against 
Antigonus. 

Thus  arose,  in  Olymp.  116,  2,  the  second  or  third  great 
internal  war  among  the  Macedonian  princes — I  say  the  second 
or  third,  because  the  re-commencement  of  the  war  in  Olymp. 

115,  3,  may  either  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  first  or 
as  a  second  war.  In  this  war,  Antigonus  fell  out  with  Cassan- 
der,  and  Ptolemy  allied  himself  with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus 
against  Antigonus.  Lysimachus,  however,  was  cunning  enough 
to  keep  aloof  as  much  as  he  could^  and  Cassander,  too,  at  first 
took  much  less  part  in  it  than  Ptolemy.  In  the  beginning  it 
was,  properly  speaking,  only  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  that  were 
arrayed  against  each  other. 

The  war  was  at  first  carried  on  especially  in  Syria  and 
Cyprus.  Ptolemy  had  taken  possession  of  Coelesyria  and 
southern  Phoenicia  (in  Latin  not  Phoenicia  but  Phoenice),  We 
must  first  define  the  meaning  of  Coelesyria;  it  would  be  most 
correctly  termed  South  Syria,  if  this  were  not  a  disagreeable 
sound.  It  is  not  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  but  the  whole  of 
southern  Syria,  including  Palestine,  so  that  Damascus  was  its 
capital,  and  this  country  embraces  the  whole  range  of  Lebanon. 
These  districts  had  been  occupied  by  Ptolemy.  Antigonus 
now  directed  his  arms  against  him,  and  at  first  generally  with 
success,  so  that  he  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  a  great 
part  of  Cyprus;  until,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  lost  the  battle  of  Gaza  against  Ptolemy,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  generals  of  Antigonus  were 
carrying  on  a  war  in  Greece  against  Cassander,  from  Olymp. 

116,  2,  till  the  end  of  Olymp  117,  1.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  both  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  considered  the  Greeks  of 
sufficient  importance,  to  endeavour  to  gain  their  favour  by 
proclaiming  the  struggle  a  war  of  independence  for  the  Greeks ; 
neither  of  them,  however,  had  any  serious  intention  of  this 
kind.  In  the  very  first  year  of  the  war,  Antigonus  sent 
Aristodemus  of  Miletus  with  a  fleet  and  large  sums  of  money 
to  Greece,  probably  with  no  other  intention  but  to  make  a 
diversion  against  Cassander  and  prevent  him  from  crossing  over 
into  Asia. 

This  brought  unspeakable  misery  upon  Greece.     Each  city 
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was  too  weak,  and  also  but  little  Inclined  to  defend  itself;  each 
threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  party  that  happened  to  be  at 
its  gates.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperclion,  had  remained 
in  Peloponnesus,  establishing  himself  mainly  at  Corinth  and 
Sicyon;  he  now  joined  Antigonus,  from  whom  he  received 
money  and  troops.  He  and  Aristodemus  also  enlisted  soldiers  in 
Greece,  and  the  war  now  broke  out,  especially  in  Peloponnesus. 

Cassander,  forcing  his  way  into  the  peninsula,  conquered 
Cenchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth.  He  also  took  possession  of 
Argos,  but  a  conspiracy  was  formed  there  to  let  in  Alexander. 
Argos  had  been  the  scene  of  bloodshed  even  before  the  death 
of  Philip.  After  the  Lamian  war,  it  had  been  fearfully  op- 
pressed by  the  partisans  of  Antipater,  and  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  Polysperchon,  a  revolution  had  broken  out  there,  in 
which  the  friends  of  Antipater  were  partly  murdered  and 
partly  sent  into  exile.  When  Cassander  took  Argos,  the 
partisans  of  Antipater  naturally  took  revenge  in  their  turn. 
When  Cassander  learned,  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to 
surrender  the  place  to  Alexander,  he^  hastily  returned,  and 
ordered  five  hundred  of  the  friends  of  Polysperchon  to  be  shut 
up  in  a  house  and  to  be  burnt  alive.  Orchomenos  did  not  fare 
any  better,  for  he  there  allowed  the  exiles  to  fix  upon  the 
punishment. 

But  all  on  a  sudden,  Alexander  deserted  Antigonus,  and 
faithlessly  concluded  a  peace  with  Cassander  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  his  father.  By  this  means,  Aristodemus  was  driven 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  now  went  to  Aetolia,  whence  he  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  opposite  countries  of  Peloponnesus, 
Achaia  and  Elis.  The  watchword  always  was,  **  Liberty  and 
Automony  for  Greece ;"  but  the  towns  were,  notwithstanding, 
treated  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  During  the  first  campaign, 
the  principal  scene  of  operation  was  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  and 
in  the  second,  Elis  and  Achaia.  Almost  the  whole  of  Achaia 
was  laid  waste  during  this  campaign,  and  Patrae  and  Aegeum 
were  taken. 

Alexander  was  then  murdered,  and  Cratesipolis,  his  widow, 
keeping  possession  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  ruled  there  almost 
as  an  absolute  queen. 

But  Cassander  transferred  the   war  into   Aetolia  ;    these 
occurrences  rendered  the  conflict  more  and  more  important,  and 
'  It  was  not  Cassander  himself^  but  his  general,  ApoUonides. — Ed. 
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the  Acamanians,  therefore,  beginning  to  be  apprehensive, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cassandcr  and  the  Mace- 
donians. Being  now  supported  by  Cassander,  they  endeavoured 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  connection  with  the  Aetolians.  In 
Olymp.  116,  3,  they  assembled  in  larger  towns,  having  pre- 
viously lived  /co}fif)B6vf  and  the  year  following  saw  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  Cassander  against  Aetolia. 

In  Olymp.  117,  1,  Antigonus  made  great  preparations,  and 
imdcr  the  command  of  Ptolemy,  a  son  of  his  sister,  sent  an 
army  into  Greece,  more  especially  into  Boeotia,  which  was 
exasperated  against  Cassander,  for  having  been- obliged  by  him 
to  give  up  the  territory  of  Thebes.  In  conjunction  with  them, 
Ptolemy  conquered  Chalcis,  and  wherever  they  went,  they 
were  successful  in  expelling  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  who 
had  no  other  city  in  Greece  left  that  sided  with  him  except 
Athens. 

But  while  Antigonus  was  victorious  there,  he  was  losing 
ground  in  other  parts;  and  thus  he  found  himself  obliged,  in 
Olymp.  1 17,  2,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  his  opponents. 

In  Syria,  Antigonus  had  intrusted  the  supreme  conunand 
against  Ptolemy  and  Scleucus  to  his  son  Demetrius,  who  was 
then  still  a  very  young  man.  This  Demetrius  plays  a  very 
prominent  part  in  history.  He  has  the  honour  of  having  his 
life  described  among  the  biographies  in  Plutarch.  They 
contain  immense  stores  for  an  historical  inquirer,  and  are  most 
pleasing  to  read,  being  the  compositions  of  a  lively,  ingenious, 
and  uncommonly  good  man.  Hence  I  call  it  an  honour  to 
have  a  place  among  his  biographies,  an  honour  which  we 
might  reasonably  grudge  Demetrius,  for  he  is  a  despicable 
person.  We  know  him,  partly  from  Plutarch's  biographies,  and 
partly  from  a  number  of  anecdotes  in  Athenaeus,  to  have  been 
the  most  unprincipled  and  most  detestable  man  in  existence ; 
the  acts  of  faithlessness  which  he  committed  against  Alexander, 
the  son  of  Cassander,  are  not  the  only  things  for  which  he 
deserves  our  detestation.  He  was  also  a  voluptuary  of  the 
vulgarest  and  most  abject  description ;  the  lowest  crapule  were 
the  element  in  the  filth  of  which  he  revelled;  and  he  was 
quite  a  heartless  man,  who  knew  no  friendship;  the  basest 
creatures,  the  companions  of  his  lusts,  were  his  only  friends. 
Cassander  was,  after  all,  capable  of  distinguishing  persons 
deserving  of  respect,  as  he  showed  in  the  selection  of  Deme- 
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trius  Phalercus,  and  so  also  was  Ptolemy;  but  we  know  that 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  lived  at  Athens  in  intimacy  with  the 
most  abject  and  abandoned  persons  of  the  time.  He  also  showed 
towards  his  soldiers  an  ingratitude  and  a  heartlcssness,  which 
are  quite  revolting;  they  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  him,  and 
he  regarded  them  only  as  his  tools.  They  accomplished  great 
things  for  him,  but  he  always  sacrificed  them  without  any 
scruple,  leaving  to  destruction  on  the  morrow  those  who  had 
saved  his  life  the  day  before.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  a 
gambler^  whose  dull  torpor  could  be  excited  only  by  great 
changes  of  fortune,  and  who  staked  everything  upon  a  card. 
He  is  remarkable  for  his  enormous  good  fortune:  *^ fortune 
raised  him  beyond  all  conception,  and  then  deserted  him,  but 
when  he  seemed  entirely  lost,  she  again  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,**  says  Plutarch,  in  a  verse  which  he  applies  to  him.  Such 
a  man  would  deserve  no  attention  at  all,  were  it  not  that  he 
acted  a  great  part,  and  that  nature  had  endowed  him  with 
great  abilities,  especially  in  mechanics,  according  to  the  lean- 
ing of  that  age  towards  the  mechanical  sciences.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  we  may  compare  him  with  a 
modem  person,  the  regent  Philip  of  Orleans,  who,  however, 
was  a  far  better  man;  he  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  Demetrius; 
his  crapule  was  not  vulgar  and  abject  in  the  same  degree,  and 
he,  moreover,  had  a  heart  and  loved  his  friends.  But  he  had 
likewise  a  great  talent  for  mechanics,  was  acquainted  with 
Vaucanson,  and  busied  himself  about  automatons  and  hydraulic 
engines.  He  was  not,  however,  equally  faithless,  and  had  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  good  men.  His  bad  friends,  such  as 
Law,  were  sacrificed  by  him ;  and  although  good  men  were 
never  among  his  favourites,  yet  we  know  instances  of  his 
having  shown  them  respect.  But  otherwise  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  them.  Demetrius  was  a  great  inventor 
in  mechanics,  and  he  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  mili- 
tary engineering :  this  is  a  merit  which  he  did  not  unfairly 
assume^  but  he  is  fully  entitled  to  his  reputation  in  this  respect. 
A  short  time  before,  a  great  impulse  had  been  given  to 
mechanics  in  the  affairs  of  war,  and  machines  of  every 
description  were  improved.  Engines,  which  for  centuries  had 
remained  unchanged,  were  now,  partly  through  the  progress 
of  mathematics,  and  partly  through  the  increased  wealth  that 
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could  be  employed  upon  them,  improved  in  one  year,  more 
than  they  were  formerly  in  the  course  of  centuries. 

Demetrius  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  Antigonus  com- 
missioned him  to  undertake  the  command  of  an  army  against 
Ptolemy.  The  first  attempt  failed  (Olymp.  117,  I),  for  at 
Gaza  he  was  completely  defeated,  and  Ptolemy  again  took 
possession  of  Coelesyria.  Ptolemy  carried  on  the  war  in  a 
generous  spirit,  for,  declaring  it  to  be  a  civil  war  between 
Macedonians,  he  set  the  prisoners  free  without  ransom, 
whereby  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the  Macedonians.  Anti- 
gonus now  undertook  the  command  himself,  and  Ptolemy  again 
evacuating  the  towns  of  Coelesyria  ravaged  them.®  *'  Seleucus 
had,  in  the  meantime,  re-established  himself  in  the  abandoned 
parts  of  servile  Upper  Asia." 

Peace  was  then  concluded  (Olymp.  117,2),  but  it  lasted 
only  for  a  short  time.  The  terms  are  not  clear,  yet  we  see  this 
much,  that  the  status  quo  remained,  and  the  armies  were  not 
withdrawn  from  Greece.  The  peace  was  concluded  by  all 
parties  without  any  honest  intention  of  keeping  it  long,  but 
only  with  a  view  to  strengthen  themselves  and  gain  a  short 
breathing  time. 

Tlie  peace,  therefore,  lasted  only  one  year.  It  was  broken 
(Olymp.  117, 3)  by  the  circumstance  that  Cassander  succeeded 
in  inducing  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  Boeotia,  as  well  as  another  general  on  the  Helle- 
spont, to  revolt.  Yet  Antigonus  soon  recovered  those  countries. 
In  the  same  year  Ptolemy  took  Cyprus  and  extended  his  power 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  meantime,  Cassander  had  caused  young  Alexander 
and  his  mother,  Roxana,  to  be  murdered  (Olymp.  117,  2),  and 
Heracles,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander,  being  proclaimed 
king  by  Polysperchon,  who  had  been  staying  in  Aetolia,  was 
approaching  from  Pergamus.  The  Aetolians  declared  in 
favour  of  Polysperchon,  who  accordingly  advanced  across  the 
mountains  between  Pindus  and  the  lake  of  Janina  (Thessaly 

*  "  The  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Ptolemy  Lagus  must  he  referred  to  this  period. 
Ptolemy  entered  on  a  sabbath,  took  the  city,  and  carried  a  great  many  Jews 
with  him  into  Egypt  as  slaves.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Diodoms, 
who  says,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Gaza,  Ptolemy  destroyed  Samaria,  etc.  (Jeru- 
salem is  not  mentioned),  and  carried  away  their  inhabitanta  Josephns  refers 
only  to  Agatharchides  of  Cnidus." — 1825. 
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was  In  the  hands  of  Cassander)  towards  Stymphaea.  Here 
negotiations  were  carried  on  between  Polysperchon  and 
Cassander;  the  former  obtained  a  considerable  sura  of  money 
and  a  corps  of  troops,  on  condition  that  he  should  kill 
Heracles  and  his  mother  Barsine.^  This  being  done,  Poly- 
sperchon proceeded  to  Peloponnesus,  which  he  subdued,  so 
that  now  he  became,  as  it  were,  master  of  Greece. 

These  events  may  be  regarded  as  the  reason,  why  in  the 
year  following  (Olymp.  118,  1)  Ptolemy  appeared  with  a  fleet 
in  Greece,  having  until  then  been  the  ally  of  Cassander.  It 
was  probably  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponncsians  that  called  in 
his  assistance  against  I^olyspcrchon,  and  he  had  the  fair 
opportunity  of  being  able  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  avenge 
the  murder.  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  the  last 
member  of  his  family,  with  tlie  exception  of  Thcssalonice,  the 
wife  of  Cassander,  had  been  murdered  about  the  same  time. 
Ptolemy  was  then  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  near  Mindus,  and  he 
sailed  thence  to  Peloponnesus.  On  his  arrival  there,  CraJ 
tesipolis  surrendered  to  him  her  principality  of  Argos  and 
Sicyon,  being  unable  to  maintain  those  cities  any  longer;  but 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  mercenaries  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  surrender:  it  was  cflected  only  by  stratagem. 
The  Peloponncsians  afterwards  were  slow  in  doing  what  they 
had  promised,  and  Ptolemy  himself  probably  did  not  care  much 
about  the  conquest.  Hence  he  concluded,  in  Olymp.  118,  1, 
a  treaty  with  Cassander,  whereby  he  obtained  possession  of 
Peloponnesus  with  the  exception  of  Argos  and  Sicyon. 

Antigonus  now  sent  his  son  Demetrius  \vith  a  fleet  to 
Greece  (Olymp.  118,  2).  No  one  there  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice himself  for  Cassander,  who  had  no  fleet,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  undertake  anything  against  Demetrius.  The  latter 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Piraeeus :  the  harbour  not  being 
closed,  he  landed  and  quickly  took  Piraeeus,  before  the  posts 
could  be  occupied.  He  immediately  proclaimed,  that  the 
expedition  had  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
to  Athens  her  freedom  and  automony,  and  he  was  accordingly 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  Macedonian  garrison  under 
Dionysius  shut  itself  up  in  Munychia,  and  negotiations  were 
commenced    between    Demetrius    Poliorcetes    and   the  city. 

•  Comp.  aboye,  p.  76,  from  the  Lectures  of  1830,  when  Niebuhr  was  doubt- 
ful ai  to  the  time  of  the  murder. — Eo. 
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Demetrius  Pkalercus  was  sent  as  ambassador  down  to  the  camp 
in  Piraeeus;  Demetrius  promised  the  Athenians  an  amnesty, 
the  city  was  declared  free,  and  the  ancient  democratic  con- 
stitution was  restored;  but  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  sent  into 
exile-'o 

Demetrius  Poliorccrtes  now  besieged  the  Macedonians  in 
Munychia.  He  would  not  go  to  Athens  till  he  had  taken  that 
fortress;  it  was  at  first  blockaded,  while  the  preparations  for  a 
siege  were  going  on.  While  the  engines  were  building, 
Demetrius  marched  against  Mcgara,  where  there  was  a  garrison 
of  Cassander.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm  and  plundered, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Athenian 
ambassadors,  that  its  inhabitants  were  saved  and  not  dragged 
away  into  slavery.  He  then  returned  to  Piraeeus,  where  he 
attacked  Munychia,  until  the  feeble  garrison  being  exhausted, 
was  obliged^  after  several  days,  to  surrender,  and  then  departed. 
The  fortifications  were  razed  to  tlie  ground,  and  the  place 
given  up  to  the  Athenians.  Athens  was  now  free,  but 
Demetrius,  for  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  gave  them  a 
garrison  ofhis  own  troops. 

After  this  he  stayed  for  a  time  at  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
done,  and  in  which  they  flattered  him  as  long  as  they  were 
favourable  to  liim^  is  the  worst  and  most  indelible  stain  in  the 
history  of  the  Athenians.  We  must  suppose  that  they  were 
intoxicated  with  joy,  and  that  thus  they  were  led  into  the 
indecencies,  which,  however,  we  can  never  forgive  them. 
There  was  at  that  time  no  want  of  intellect,  intelligence,  and 
wit  at  Athens;  Athenaeus  has  preserved  a  song  which  they 
sang  in  honour  of  him,  and  which  is  worthy  of  the  age  of 
Aristophanes;"  but  among  all  the  leading  men  of  the  republic, 
Demochares  was  the  only  noble-minded  person,  who  tried  to 
make  use  of  Demetrius  only  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  his 
country,  and  recovering  for  it  that  independence  which  existed 
in  his  imagination.  He  therefore  was  no  favourite  of  Deme- 
trius, who  gave  his  confidence  to  Stratocles,  a  man  combining 
the  impudence  of  Cieon  and  Hyperbolus,  with  the  servility, 

*°  **  With  an  escort  g^vcn  to  him  bj  Demetrius  Poliorcetei,  he  went  to  Thebea, 
and  afterwards  to  Alexandria.  lie  there  lived  highly  respected  nntil  the  death 
of  Rolemy  Soter.  As  he  opposed  the  will  made  by  the  old  king,  Demetrius  was 
exiled  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  died  soon  afterwards,"— 1S25. 

"  See  below,  p.  Ill,  note  5, 
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the  frivolity^  and  villany  of  Demades;  and  had  been  the 
principal  accuser  of  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus. 
He  seemed  to  have  taken  Demades  for  his  pattern,  and  to 
become  wealthy  was  the  object  of  his  TroXiTeia.  To  this  man 
belongs  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  having  devised  those  flat- 
teries, for  it  was  he  who  induced  the  Athenians  to  decree  the 
most  extravagant  and  indecent  honours  to  Demetrius. 

At  first  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  saluted  with  the 
title  of  kings — this  might  pass  imcensurcd^  but  they  were 
literally  declared  gods.  They  were  worshipped  as  Oeol  aanr^peiy 
altars  were  erected  to  them,  sacrifices  were  instituted  in  honor 
of  them,  and  their  portraits  were  to  be  woven  in  the  peplos 
by  the  side  of  the  images  of  the  gods  and  heroes.  This  was 
an  Asiatic  idea:  in  Asia  such  things  were  not  uncommon;  and 
in  Egypt,  too,  Ptolemy  already  enjoyed  divine  honours  as 
(r9orrjp\  but  it  was  disgraceful  for  the  Athenians  to  do  the 
same — the  countrymen  of  Thucydides  and  Demosthenes  ought 
to  have  left  that  to  the  Asiatics.  It  was  at  least  some  consola- 
tion to  those  who  felt  the  humiliation  of  their  country,  tliat 
daring  the  Panathenaea,  when  the  peplos  was  carried  about  in 
the  procession,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  whirlwind.  It  was 
further  decreed,  that  the  gilt  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius should  be  set  up  in  quadrigae,  and  two  hundred  talents 
were  ^ven  to  them ;  every  year,  moreover,  the  apx'^v  eTreovvfio^ 
was  to  appoint  a  priest  of  the  acoTrjpef;,  after  whom  the  year 
should  be  called. 

All  these  marks  of  honour  passed  away  after  a  few  years, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  restored  afterwards,  when  Deme- 
trius completely  subdued  the  Athenians.  But  the  institution 
by  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
eponymic  heroes,  and  by  which  two  new  phylae,  the  Antigonis 
and  Demetrias,  were  established,  remained.  Athens  thus  had 
twelve  phylae,  and  the  two  new  ones  remained,  though  their 
names  were  afterwards  changed  into  Ptolemais  and  Attalis. 
The  names  were,  no  doubt,  often  changed.  This  innovation 
was  followed  by  important  consequences,  for  the  senate  was 
now  increased  to  six  hundred  {/SovXt)  t&v  e^afcocrlcov),  which 
lasted  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  a  thirteenth  phyle, 
the  Adrianis,  was  added,  and  the  number  of  senators  increased 
to  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  is  revolting  to  find  that  the  ambassadors,  who  were  sent 
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to  these  two,  were  styled  Oecjpoly  and  their  answers  'xpfja^l. 
The  ambassadors  who  were  now  despatched  to  Antigonus  in 
Asia,  were  graciously  received.  They  obtained  a  quantity  of 
corn,  timber  for  one  hundred  galleys,  money,  and  the  island 
of  Imbros — not  Lemnos,  which  is  proved  by  the  silence  about 
it.^^  Dcmochares  opposed  all  these  base  acts,  and  was 
inflexible. 

If  Demetrius  had  at  that  time  remained  at  Athens,  and 
continued  the  war  against  Cassander^  he  might  easily  have 
conquered  all  Greece;  but  he  was  called  away  by  his  father 
Antigonus,  because  Ptolemy  had  made  himself  master  of 
Cyprus.*'' 

About  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  Olymp.  118,  2,  Deme- 
trius sailed  to  Cyprus;  and  now,  by  a  brilliant  victory  of 
Demetrius  over  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  near  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  gained  the  mastery 
at  sea.  Cyprus  was  reconquered.  Menelaus,  with  all  his  forces 
in  the  island,  was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  thus  the  sea  far 
and  wide  was  in  the  power  of  Antigonus  and  his  son.  But 
an  expedition  which  the  two  undertook  against  Egypt  (Olymp. 
118,  3),  proved  a  failure. 

"  Until  now,  none  of  the  princes  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king;  but  after  the  victory  of  Salamis,  Antigonus  took  the 
diadem  for  himself  and  his  son.  Immediately  afterwards, 
Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus,  did  the  same; 
and  the  yoavs  were  now  counted  from  their  accession:  these 
are  what  are  called  the  Macedonian  eras." 

Demetrius  now  remained  absent  from  Athens  for  a  period  of 
three  or  nearly  four  years — from  Olymp.  118,  2,  till  119, 1; 
during  this  time  the  city  was  leil  to  itself,  and  a  hard  time  it 
was.  We  may  easily  imagine  that  Cassander  was  not  idle,  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  Athens,  which  was  of  such  importance 
to  him.  He  was  in  possession  of  Panactum  and  Phyle,  and 
inflicted  the  severest  suficrings  upon  the  city.     This  war  must 

*'  '*  Under  LvRimachus  the  Athenian  colony  was  expelled,  until  under  Selencus 
it  was  restored  as  an  Attic  colony,  whereby  Lemnos  became  again  connected 
with  Samoa.— 1825." 

"  Niebulir  here  briefly  inserted  the  account  of  the  sojourn  of  Demetrins  at 
Athens;  and  from  the  expressions  in  the  MS.  notes,  it  appears  that  for  the  mo- 
ment ho  confounded  the  second  sojourn  with  the  first.  As  in  the  Lectures  of 
1825,  the  second  stay  of  Demetrius  is  mentioned  in  the  proper  place,  and  that, 
too,  very  minutely,  we  have  here  omitted  the  brief  statement. — Ed, 
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unquestionably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
terrible  poverty  in  which  we  afterwards  find  Athens;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  territory  was  laid  waste 
during  the  incursions  from  Panactum  and  Phyle.  In  this  war, 
Demochares  was  strategus  of  Athens,  and  with  her  resources 
alone  he  operated  against  Cassander  for  four  years  in  a  most 
able  manner,  imtil  Demetrius  returned.  All  the  detail  is 
very  obscure,  and  the  history  of  that  period  has  yet  to  be 
written.  The  war  is  called  iroKefio^  Terpaen]^,  a  name  which 
I  have  discovered  in  an  unequivocal  authority,  I  mean  the 
psephisma,  in  Plutarch,^^  in  honour  of  Demochares  and  his 
descendants,  which  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of  his  son.  In 
this  psephisma  it  is  said,  that  Demochares  iirl  tov  T€Tpa€Tov<; 
irokefjLov  superintended  the  fortification  of  the  city^  procured 
the  instruments  of  war,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  die 
Aetolians.  Pausanias  (i.  26,  §  3)  refers  to  the  same  war  in  a 
passage  which  has  likewise  been  misunderstood.  He  there  says 
of  Olympiodorus,  that  in  the  war  of  Cassander,  he  went  as 
ambassador  of  Athens  to  the  Aetolians,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  thereby  kept  Cassander  away  from  Athens. 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch  only  mention  the  war. 

To  the  same  time  I  refer  the  insurrection  of  the  Phocians 
(Pans. /.  c),  and  especially  of  the  Elateans  against  Cassander, 
in  which  Olympiodorus  saved  the  Elateans  from  Cassander.^^ 

•*   Fi/.  X.  Orat  in  fin. 

**  "There  is  a  celebrated  peephisma  which  was  passed  at  Athens,  and  of  which 
it  wiU  be  impossible  to  discover  the  accurate  date,  though  it  belongs  to  this 
period.    I  mean  the  decree  of  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Anticlidcs  (Diog.  Laert. 
viL  Tl^eophnuL),  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  keep  a  i)hilosophical  school 
vithont  the  sanction  of  the  bule  and  the  demos;  and  he  who  transgressed  this 
law  was  to  be  put  to  death.    In  consequence  of  this  psephisma,  Tlieophrastus 
weat  to  Ghalds.    Its  character  strikes  us  as  rude,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
it  shows  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  an  influence  of  the  priesthood,  an  influence 
which  was  at  work  oven  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Socrates.    But  it  must  have 
had  a  diflferent  origin.    The  author  of  this  psephisma  was,  the  year  after,  ac- 
cosed  by  the  peripatetic  Philo  rrapaifAiMw  ypai^s,  and  actually  sentenced   to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  Demochares,  however,  undertook  his  defence  ( Atlien. 
XL  p.  508,  foU.),  quoting  instances  of  philosophers  having  become  faithless  to 
their  coantry,  and  having  committed  other  acts  of  injustice.    And  this  fact 
makes  us  suspect  that  there  was  something  in  the  circumstances  of  the  tim»  to 
vecommend  the  measure.    It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  although  we  meet  at  that 
period  with  men  like  Xenocrates,  Theop!irastus,  and  others,  they  were  rare  phe- 
nomeoa,  and  that  on  the  whole,  the  philosophers  of  the  time  were  quite  a  con- 
temptible set  of  hypocrites  and  sophists,  and  even  worse  than  the  sycophants 
had  erer  been  before.    The  Academy,  in  particular,  -ehows  a  whole  series  of 

FOL.  III.  H 
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LECTURE  LXXXVII. 

According  to  the  order  observed  by  Trogus  Pompeius — 
though  not  according  to  that  of  Justin,  who  has  here  quite 
without  judgment  omitted  many  things — we  now  come  to  the 
expedition  of  Demetrius  against  Rhodes,  which  took  place  ia 
Olymp.  118,  4,  one  year  after  the  unsuccessful  undertaking 
against  Egypt.  Trogus  had  in  this  place  inserted  the  earliest 
history  of  Rhodes,  and  I  shall  follow  his  example. 

The  island  of  Rhodes  is  mentioned  as  a  Greek  state  as  early 
as  the  Homeric  catalogue.  But  diis  is  one  of  the  interpolated 
passages,  and  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  passages  were 
introduced  in  that  portion  of  die  Iliad.  The  Catalogue  there 
speaks  of  Doric  settlements  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
while  in  the  north  it  does  not  notice  any  Greek  settlements, 
and  describes  in  Greece  proper  a  state  of  things  which  we  do 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  with  history,  and  which  has, 
properly  speakmg,  nothing  corresponding  in  history.  The 
ancients  themselves  made  things  unnecessarily  difficult  for 
themselves,  and  speculated  and  fabled  much  about  the  ancient 
Greek  settlements  in  Rhodes.  Tlie  mention  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Catalogue  is  obviously  of  later  origin.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Doric  settlement  in  Rhodes  belongs  to  the  time  when 
the  Doric  Argos  in  Peloponnesus  was  a  powerful  state ;  the 
settlers  proceed  from  Argolis,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Pheidon, 

men,  one  of  whom  wa«  more  infamons  than  another.  If  we  except  tlie 
stoics,  the  philo80]>hcr8  of  that  age  did  not  exercise  a  good  moral  influence 
u|>on  the  people.  We  must,  moreover,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  philosophers  con. 
sidered  themselves  to  be  so  far  alK>ve  mortals,  that  thcj  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent as  to  who  ruled  over  the  state,  and  that  most  of  them  were  strangers  at  a 
time  wlien  Athens  had  so  much  reason  to  dread  all  strangers.  The  philosophers, 
it  must  also  be  obseived,  were  honoured  with  presents  by  tlie  Macedonian 
princes;  Theophrastns  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius  Phalercus  and  Cassauder, 
and  dedicated  some  books  to  the  latter.  Now,  considering  that  Theophrastus 
had  2,000  hearers  and  followers,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  patriot  should  fear  lest 
such  an  assemblage  should  become  dangerous  to  his  country?  I  place  this 
decree  towards  the  end  of  Olymp.  118;  it  must  have  been  passed  alter  Anaxi- 
crates.  Soon  afterwards,  Demochares  was  exiled  from  the  city  (at  the  beginning 
of  Olymp.  119),  and  about  the  middle  of  Olymp.  121,  he  appears  to  have  com- 
pletely withdrawn  from  public  life.  Philo  was  a  yv^pittot  of  Aristotle,  which 
presupposes  that  he  was  a  mau  of  about  the  same  ago."— 1820, 
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that  remarkable  lawgiver,  whose  importance  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate as  much  as  the  ancients  do.  As  the  Dorians  everywhere 
established  themselves  in  three  divisions,  either  in  three  tribes 
or  in  three  different  localities,  so  Rhodes  also  was  peopled  in 
three  places:  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  which  continued 
to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Until 
the  period  of  that  war  there  existed  in  Greece  at  first  au 
unconscious,  and  afterwards  a  conscious  tendency  of  the 
pauses,  when  left  to  themselves^  to  separate;  the  ambition  of  one 
had  for  its  counterpoise  the  centrifugal  tendency  towards 
independence  of  the  others.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  it  began  to  be  felt  in  many  parts,  that  small  places 
could  not  maintain  themselves,  and  a  desire  among  the  towns 
manifested  itself  not  to  separate,  but  join  one  another  more 
closely.  Thus  the  Chalcidian  places  on  the  Thracian  coa.st 
united  at  Olynthus,  and  the  three  Khodian  towns  built  tlic 
city  of  Rhodes.  It  was  founded  near  the  most  excellent 
harbour  of  the  island,  which  until  then  had  been  unknown, 
but  from  that  time  always  remained  flourishing  and  became 
great.  The  first  settlers  had  overlooked  the  most  favourable 
spot  in  the  island:  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  thoroughly 
the  first  Greek  settlements  often  were  without  any  plan,  and 
with  how  much  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  they  were 
formed,  the  most  &vourable  situations  being  overlooked.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  modem  European  settlements. 

In  the  new  arrangement,  the  tliree  ancient  towns  continued 
as  Sfjfioi^  but  Rhodes  became  the  centre  of  the  whole  island. 
The  places,  Lindo,  laliso,  and  Gamiro,  still  exist,  but  they 
have  been  mere  villages  ever  since  the  middle  ages.  The  new 
city,  within  a  very  short  period,  acquired  great  importance. 
We  can  trace  its  history  only  in  the  results ;  but  we  see  that 
Rhodes,  as  early  as  fifty  years  after  its  establishment  (Olymp. 
93),  was  a  place  of  great  consequence  among  the  allies  on  that 
coast,  who  cast  off  the  Athenian  supremacy.  Afterwards, 
Rhodes  was  endangered  by  the  internal  feuds,  about  the  con- 
stitution, between  the  aristocrats  and  democrats;  and  it  then 
came  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Carian  princes,  with  whom  it 
had  been  obliged  to  form  close  connexions  during  the  under- 
taking against  Athens  I  have  just  mentioned.  Afterwards, 
the  fact,  that  its  illustrious  citizens,  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
possessed  such  a  powerful  influence  among  the  Persians,  was, 
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for  a  time,  a  very  dangerous  circumstance  for  Rhodes.  They 
exercised  their  power  also  over  their  native  city,  and  ruled 
over  Rhodes  without  any  legal  authority  having  been  con- 
ceded to  them.  After  Memnon's  death,  Rhodes^  probably 
without  any  force  being  employed,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians,  but  Alexander  did  not  make  them  feel,  that  his 
two  greatest  enemies  had  been  Rhodians.  Afterwards,  we 
find  Rhodes  very  independent  and  free;  and,  while  the  other 
towns,  though  in  form  republics,  were,  in  reality,  subject  (o 
the  neighbouring  Macedonian  satraps,  Rhodes  itself  was  free 
and  extremely  independent.  How  it  came  to  be  so,  we  do 
not  know;  and  all  we  do  know  is,  that,  shortly  before  or 
after  Alexander's  death,  the  Rhodians  revolted  against  the 
Macedonian  garrison,  whose  conduct  had  become  insufferable. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  Rhodians  got  off  so  well, 
seeing  that  such  fearful  vengeance  was  taken  in  other  Greek 
places. 

In  Olymp.  118,  sixteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Rhodes  was  a  free  and  powerful  city,  which  was  even  recog- 
nised as  perfectly  independent.  Its  inhabitants,  it  is  true, 
flattered  the  Macedonian  dynasts,  and  showed  them  great 
honour,  but  they  yet  maintained  the  substance  of  their  inde- 
pendence, so  much,  that  no  Macedonian  ships  and  garrisons 
were  allowed  to  enter  their  towns  and  ports.  They  main- 
tained a  neutral  relation  towards  the  different  generals  of 
Alexander;  they  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity,  and  their 
navy  was  very  considerable  at  the  time  when  Antigonus  called 
upon  them  to  break  through  their  neutrality,  and  declare 
themselves  in  his  favour. 

No  ancient  author  explains  how  Rhodes  attained  its  great 
prosperity;  what  was  the  cause  of  it?  The  answer  unques- 
tionably is^  that  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  change  of  all 
commercial  relations.  We  have  witnessed  in  our  own  time 
how,  in  that  blessed  country,  quite  insignificant  towns  rapidly 
increased  when  they  applied  to  navigation,  how  easily  navi- 
gation increases,  and  how  this  increase  produces  wealth  in  a 
very  short  time.  Navigation  among  the  ancients  was^  at  the 
same  time,  commerce;  matters  then  were  different  from  what 
they  are  now.  The  manager  of  a  ship  was  not  a  mere  servant 
of  the  merchant,  but  the  merchant  himself,  or,  at  least  the 
merchant  accompanied  the  captain  as  vavKKripo^  (supercargo), 
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to  the  place  of  destination,  and  there  sold  his  goods  by  auction. 
This  is  quite  clear,  from  ancient  stories,  and  from  fragments  of 
comedies.  The  business  of  bankers,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
carried  on  in  antiquity,  and  also  in  the  East,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  us.  Double-entry  in  book-keeping,  or  the 
Italian  mode  of  book-keeping,  is  not  an  invention  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  but  even  the  Romans  made  use  of  it,  and  the  books 
of  the  Roman  farmers  of  revenues,  and  of  the  quaestors  in 
the  provinces,  were  kept  according  to  the  system  of  double 
entry.  I  have  discovered  this  fact  in  a  fragment  of  Cicero's 
speech  for  Fonteius,  which  I  found  at  Rome.*  A  practised 
eye  cannot  mistake  it,  but  those  only  understand  it  who  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  book-keeping,  for  there  are  technical 
terms  in  it.  Throughout  the  East,  the  banking  business  is 
based  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  whole  of  our  modem 
methodL  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  bills  of  exchange 
are  the  invention  of  the  Lombards;  it  is  only  the  law  con- 
cerning bills  that  originated  with  them;  bills  of  exchange 
were  used  very  commonly  in  antiquity,  and  in  the  East  they 
occur  at  a  very  early  period.  But  the  case  of  commerce  is 
different.  Great  commercial  houses^  as,  for  example,  houses 
purchasing  merchandise  at  Alexandria,  and  sending  it,  on 
their  own  account,  to  Athens  or  elsewhere,  did  not  exist;  but 
the  merchant,  as  vav/eXrfpo^^  went  with  his  ships  (just  as  in  the 
middle  ages),  to  a  certain  place,  where  he  sold  his  goods  and 
purchased  others.  Hence  in  ancient  commercial  treaties,  we 
always  find  stipulations  about  the  auctions,  all  business  being 
carried  on  by  auctions.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  changed 
the  course  of  commerce  in  the  ancient  world.  Within  an 
extremely  short  period^  Alexandria  became  a  mighty  com- 
mercial city,  where  everything  became  concentrated.  Egypt, 
however,  is  not  a  country  destined  by  nature  to  have  a  naval 
power;  and  though  the  Pasha  may,  on  the  advice  of  France,  do 
aa  much  as  he  pleases,  to  form  a  fleet,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  his  object.  The  Egyptians  are  altogether  unfit  for 
navigation;  they  are  like  the  Jews  that  are  pressed  in  Russia 
to  serve  as  sailors  in  Russian  ships;  all  that  is  necessary  for 
ahip-building,  moreover,  is  wanting  in  Egypt,  and  has  to  be 
imported  from  abroad.  Hence  Egypt  can  never  have  a  fleet 
for  any  length  of  time.     The  Mamelukes  in   the   fifteenth 

>  See  Fragm,  Cicer,  ed.  Bom.  1S20,  p.  53,  note. 
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century  also  made  attempts,  but  they  failed,  and  ten  years 
hence  the  present  Egyptian  fleet  will  no  longer  be  spoken  of. 
Amasis  also  had  a  fleet,  which  was  soon  gone.  Egypt  obtained 
all  its  timber  from  Cyprus  or  from  Lebanon.  The  port  of 
Piraceus  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Cassander,  and  the  navi- 
gation of  Athens  was  thus  naturally  crushed.  Bhodes,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  already  a  fleet,  and  everything  necessary  for 
navigation  was  ready ;  and  with  a  people  which,  like  the 
Greeks,  is  born  for  maritime  life,  navigation  quickly  increases 
at  an  enormous  rate.  In  my  early  youth,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Kevolution,  Hydra  possessed  only  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  small  vessels,  which  sailed  between  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  Alexandria;  and  Spczzia  was  still  more  insig-' 
nificant.  But  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  there  was 
formed  an  extraordinary  Hydriotic  and  Spezziotic  commercial 
fleet,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  revolution  they 
had  one  hundred  and  twenty  large  ships,  some  of  them  armed 
with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon :  this  was  the  work  of  thirty 
years,  during  which  the  population  had  become  six  or  eight 
times  as  numerous  as  it  was  at  first.  Such  also  must  have 
been  the  case  of  Rhodes.  A  wide  sphere  was  now  opened 
to  its  commerce,  just  as  the  Dutch  made  their  fortune  in  the 
Baltic  at  the  time  when  ships  did  not  yet  exist  there,  and  when 
the  Dutch  brought  thence  all  commodities.  The  Bhodians 
became  the  carriers  for  the  countries  far  and  wide;  they  were 
not  only  skilful  sailors,  but  at  the  same  time  bold  and  brave 
like  the  Hydriots  :  they  defended  themselves  against  the 
pirates,  and  their  mercantile  fleets  were  escorted  by  their  own 
galleys.^  We  have  witnessed  similar  things,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  that  Pisa  and  Genoa  became  great 
in  a  very  short  time. 

Bhodes  had  become  a  commercial  entrepot.  Many  kinds  of 
business  had  to  be  settled  in  ready  money,  while  others  were 
done  by  barter.  Many  goods  from  Egypt  were  disposed  of  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  others  were  not;  the  Egjrptian  grain,  e.g., 
could  not  be  exported  thither,  as  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine 

'  **  Diodorui  states  that  the  Rliodians  rose  to  great  power  and  honoor  bj  extir- 
pating the  pirates  in  the  Greek  seas.  Bnt  this  war  must  be  placed  at  a  much 
later  time,  though  he  thinks  that  it  belonged  to  an  earlier  date.  The  period 
of  piracy  lasted  even  till  after  the  time  when  Cassandrea  was  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas.  The  rhetorician  Aristides  says,  that  the  Rhodians  destroyed 
the  piracy  of  the  Tyrrheniana  (torn,  il  p.  343,  399,  ed.  Canter.).**— 1825. 
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produced  it  in  abundance,  but  linen  was  sold  there  in  all 
parts.  The  salted  and  dried  fish  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  articles  of  great  consumption  in  Egypt ;  and  it 
was  for  this  trade  that  Bhodes  was  the  natural  entrepot. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Rhodians  and  the 
Ptolemies  were  natural  friends  and  allies,  and  that  Rliodes 
would  on  no  account  separate  itself  from  Egypt;  its  whole 
existence  depended  upon  the  commercial  advantages,  which 
even  the  first  Ptolemy  conceded  to  them.  Rhodes,  therefore, 
was  a  sore  place,  in  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Anti- 
gonus  might  attack  the  Egjrptians;  and  it  would  have  been 
an  immense  loss  to  Egypt,  if  the  two  princes  had  conquered 
the  island  the  possession  of  which  was  to  them  of  equal 
importance. 

Hostilities  commenced  by  Demetrius  capturing  tlie  Rhodian 
merchant  vessels,  which  were  sailing  to  Egypt :  the  first  ex- 
ample in  antiquity  of  neutral  vessels  being  seized  upon.  The 
Rhodians  paying  in  equal  coin,  captured  the  ships  of  Anti- 
gonus,  who  now  declared  this  measure  to  be  an  act  of  open 
hostility;  and  Demetrius  was  commissioned  to  lay  siege  to 
Rhodes.  While  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  preparations,  the 
Rhodians,  seeing  that  Ptolemy's  fleet  had  been  defeated,  made 
an  attempt  to  obtain  peace;  but  the  terms  which  were  offered 
to  them,  were  such  as  to  prevent  their  accepting  them. 
Antigonus  demanded  one  hundred  hostages,  whom  he  himself 
waa  to  select,  the  right  freely  to  use  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  for 
his  ships  of  war,  and  an  unconditional  alliance  against  Ptolemy. 
These  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Rhodians. 

Demetrius  then  landed  at  Rhodes.  His  preparations  were 
immense:  the  determination  of  the  Rhodians  to  defend  them- 
selves manfully  could  not  be  doubted,  and  hence  every  effort 
was  made  to  compel  them  by  force.  Demetrius  appeared  with 
two  hundred  ships  of  war,  one  hundred  and  seventy  transports, 
and  many  small  vessels  ;^  he  is  said  to  have  embarked  no  less 

*  ••  The  fleets  of  this  period  were  very  different  from  those  in  the  Pelopon- 
neiiao  war,  hoth  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  ships,  and  to  the  mode  of  attack 
Mid  defence.  In  the  wars  hetween  the  Carthaginians  and  Sjrracasans,  qua- 
driremea  had  already  been  substituted  for  triremes,  and  afterwards  quinquc- 
remes  were  added.  The  last  formed  the  great  bulk  in  Alexander's  and  Memnon*8 
fleets.  Demetrius  went  still  further.  The  quadriremes,  which  in  the  Lamian 
war  were  the  most  numerous  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  disappeared,  and  hejceres, 
hepieregf  nay,  hetuUeeres,  came  into  use.    Tlie  other  great  change  which  had 
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than  40,000  men,  partly  sailors  and  partly  soldiers.  He 
assembled  his  forces  at  Lory  ma,  opposite  to  Khodes,  and  during 
his  passage  across,  the  sea  between  Caria  and  Ehodes  was 
covered  with  his  ships.  He  landed  without  opposition,  made 
a  harbour  for  his  ships  of  war,  and  approached  with  besieging 
engines.  I'he  whole  island  was  in  the  meantime  overrun,  the 
country  was  laid  waste,  and  all  who  had  not  fled  into  the  city, 
were  led  away  into  slavery. 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  encamped  before  the  walls  of  the 
city,  the  Rhodians  were  making  the  most  extraordinary  pre- 
parations. Their  citizens  were  called  to  arms;  in  their  enu- 
meration only  6,000  were  found  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
not  more  1,000  metoeci  and  strangers,  who  were  willing 
faithfully  to  undertake  the  defence.  At  first  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  employed  mercenaries;  but  they  allowed  their 
slaves  to  take  up  arms,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  they 
rewarded  them  with  freedom  and  the  franchise.  They  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  citizens  by  the  promise 
that  those  who  fell  should  be  buried  at  the  public  expense, 
that  their  daughters  and  families  should  be  provided  for,  and 
that  their  sons  should  receive  suits  of  armour,  which  they 
were  to  be  allowed  publicly  to  bear  in  the  theatre. 

This  siege  is  as  interesting  and  as  important  as  the  siege  of 
Ehodes  under  Soliman  against  the  noble  Grand  Master  de 
I'Isle  Adam  in  1522,  which  was  one  of  the  most  heroic 
defences  in  modern  history.  In  like  manner,  the  siege  of 
ancient  Rhodes  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  in 
the  later  history  of  Greece.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  find  a 
minute  account  of  this  siege  in  Diodorus  of  Sicily:  and  to  this 
account  I  must  refer  you,  as  one  of  the  oases  in  the  work  of 
Diodorus.  You  may  there  read,  with  what  skill  Demetrius 
planned  the  8i<>ge,  and  with  what  incomparable  heroism  and 
adroitness  the  Rhodians  defended  themselves.  No  one  will 
regret  having  read  it.  This  siege  is  remarkable  also  in  the 
history  of  the  arts.     The  painter  Protogenes  (Apelles  may  be 


taken  place  in  naral  tactics  was  this,  that  it  was  no  longer  the  object,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Athenian  system,  to  run  down  the  ships,  and  to  destroy  ererjrthing 
by  means  of  the  rostra,  but  the  great  skill  consisted  in  using  the  missiles.  Thus 
Demetrius,  in  addition  to  the  ffAfioXoi,  had  a  platform  in  the  front  part  of  his 
ships,  which  was  covered  with  catapolta,  for  purposes  of  attacking  the  enemy's 
ships.*'— 1825. 
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compared  with  Raphael;  Protogenes  painted  in  the  style  of 
Apelles,  but  he  was  not  an  Apelles ;  he  painted  with  immense 
care,  and  went  so  far  in  his  accuracy  as  if  he  had  painted 
mimatures) — Protogenes,  I  say,  had  his  studio  in  a  suburb, 
and  was  engaged  in  painting  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  hero 
lalysus,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  for  seven  years.  Tlie 
wretched  tribe  of  rhetoricians  are  quite  beside  themselves  with 
admiration  of  Demetrius  for  having  spared  the  studio  of  that 
artist  during  the  siege.  This  was  either  a  matter  of  course, 
the  studio  not  being  the  place  where  he  could  make  the 
attack,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  farce  on  the  part  of  the  rhetori- 
cians to  pay  him  the  compliment,  or  Demetrius  was  foolish, 
if  he  allowed  the  studio  to  thwart  his  plans.  For  it  is  a  matter 
of  greater  importance  to  take  a  city  than  to  respect  a  picture; 
he  surely  could  have  caused  the  picture  to  be  removed.  His- 
tory had  become  so  wretched  in  the  hands  of  those  later 
writers,  that  you  find  this  story  related  twenty  times  over:  the 
good  Plutarch,  the  silly  Valerius  Maximus,  Pliny,  and  all  the 
rhetoricians,  relate  it.  But  besides  Diodorus,  there  is  not  one 
who  mentions  how  manfully  the  Ehodians  defended  themselves 
against  such  an  immense  army. 

Rhodes,  like  many  other  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
situated  so  as  to  rise  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
just  as  Algiers  and  Genoa  gradually  rise  from  the  sea  up 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  highest  fortification  was  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  which  also  contained  the  theatre,  so  that 
the  spectators  had  the  view  of  the  sea  before  them.  The 
sea  is  the  peculiar  element  of  the  Greeks,  whence  their 
theatres  command  a  view  of  it,  wherever  this  is  possible; 
this  is  the  case  even  in  half  hellenised  towns,  such  as  Pom- 
peii, nay  even  in  the  Latin  town  of  Tusculum.  It  is  as 
if  Poseidon  had  had  a  mysterious  charm  for  the  Greeks. 
The  theatres  also  served  as  places  of  meeting  for  the  popular 
assembly:  the  orators  stood  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  people 
sitting  in  a  semicircle  enjoyed  the  magnificent  prospect  of  the 
sea.  The  theatre  of  Rhodes  was  situated  within  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  walls,  which  were  very  strongly  fortified;  the 
molo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  protected  by  a  wall,  the 
harbour  was  indeed  fortified  by  a  wall,  but  it  was  only  a 
feeble  one. 

Demetrius  began  the  siege  at  the  harbour,  directing  his 
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attack  against  the  molo.  He  wanted  to. employ  liis  engines 
on  board  his  ships,  and  thus  to  overpower  the  Rhodians  on 
the  molo;  but  they  too  had  availed  themselves  of  the  new 
inventions  in  the  art  of  besieging,  and  had  established  power- 
ful engines  on  the  molo.  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that,  instead  of  the  hempen  ropes,  the  Rhodians  used,  with 
their  catapulta,  ropes  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Rhodian  women. 
Demetrius  employed  principally  four  large  engines,  two  cata- 
pulta for  throvring  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  stationed 
under  a  protecting  roof,  and  two  towers  which  were  to  operate 
with  smaller  missiles.  These  engines  were  erected  on  ships 
fastened  together,  and  surrounded  with  palisades ;  which 
floated  in  the  sea  fastened  together  with  chains,  that  no  one 
might  be  able  to  approach  and  upset  them.  With  these 
engines  and  a  large  number  of  lembi  (Illyrian  brigantines, 
which  it  appears  moved  only  by  means  of  large  sails),  on 
which  he  erected  bulwarks  with  holes,  Demetrius  made  the 
attacks  upon  the  molo.  The  first  was  repelled,  in  the  second 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on  the  molo,  either  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  Rhodians,  or  by  means  of  treachery. 
He  was  now  enabled  with  his  floating  engines  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  made  an  attack  against  the  walls;  at  the  same 
time  he  was  anxious  to  destroy  the  Rhodian  ships  (probably 
in  the  lesser  harbour).  The  Rhodians  made  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  engines  by  means  of  fire  ships;  but  although  they 
acted  with  the  greatest  heroism,  they  could  effect  nothing  on 
account  of  the  palisades.  For  eight  successive  days  Demetrius 
entered  the  harbour  with  his  engines;  the  wall  of  the  molo 
was  thrown  down,  and  that  of  the  city  was  injured.  The 
Rhodians  now  endeavoured  to  upset  the  engines  by  means  of 
their  ships  of  war ;  and  in  the  case  of  two  of  them  they  suc- 
ceeded with  great  difficulty,  having  forced  their  way  through 
the  palisades.  Exccestus,  one  of  their  generals,  together  with 
several  others,  fell  on  that  occasion  into  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius. After  these  efforts,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  abstain 
from  further  attacks,  and  rested  for  seven  days.  The  Rhodians 
made  a  sally  firom  the  city,  and  ran  down  all  the  men  and 
boats  that  attempted  to  land. 

Aft«r  this,  Demetrius  attempting  a  second  storm,  ordered 
an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  walls  of  the  city  on  all  sides. 
But  this  attempt  did  not  succeed  any  better,  and  his  engines 
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were  again  degtroyed.  He  ordered  the  rest  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  harbour,  and  while  he  was  preparing  himself  with 
fresh  vigour,  a  Sirocco  gale  destroyed  the  ships  with  their 
engines,  which  were  stationed  in  front  of  his  camp,  and 
threw  them  upon  the  Asiatic  coast.  During  this  storm,  the 
Shodians  having  recovered  the  end  of  the  molo  and  taken 
the  Macedonians  prisoners,  restored  everything,  fortified  the 
molo  and  even  received  auxiliaries  from  Ptolemy. 

Demetrius  was  now  obliged  to  confine  himself  in  his  attacks 
upon  Rhodes  to  the  land  side.  But  it  is  inconceivable  what 
had  become  of  the  two  hundred  galleys  on  the  flat  (?)  coast; 
they  seem  to  have  been  sent  away  to  meet  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy, 
which  had  perhaps  been  restored  at  this  time.  He  made  his 
preparations  for  an  attack  on  the  land  side  in  a  very  favorable 
position.  The  Rhodians  well  knowing  against  what  part  he 
would  more  particularly  operate,  erected  behind  it  a  wall, 
consisting  of  the  materials  of  the  demolished  theatre,  and  of 
the  temples  which  after  the  recovery  of  freedom  they  intended 
to  restore  with  greater  splendour.  Demetrius  now  erected  his 
celebrated  helepolis,  a  tower  of  nine  stories;  on  each  side  of 
it  was  a  protecting  roof  (for  undermining  the  walls),  a  petro- 
bolus,  and  an  enormous  battering  ram,  which  was  swung  by 
1,000  men.    The  helepolis  was  moved  onward  by  3,400  men. 

The  situation  of  the  Rhodians  was  now  indeed  much  more 
favorable;  they  made  a  sally  by  sea,  sent  out  several  small 
squadrons  under  Demophilus,  Menedemus,  and  Amyntas,  the 
appearance  of  which  was  quite  unexpected,  as  Rhodes  had  so 
few  men  for  its  own  defence;  and  these  squadrons  burnt  the 
transports,  and  destroyed  the  ships  of  war  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor;  they  even  sailed  out  as  far  as  the  Cyclades.  Still, 
however,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace ;  but  the  demands 
of  Demetrius  were  too  hard  and  inexorable.  The  Rhodians, 
nevertheless,  did  not  lose  their  presence  of  mind:  a  proposal 
was  made  to  demolish  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
which  stood  in  the  city;  but  they  did  not  do  so,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  allow  all  the  relations  with  Antigonus  to  continue 
as  before. 

Demetrius  now  endeavoured  to  imdermine  the  wall,  but  in 
vain ;  he  then  tried  to  bribe  the  commanders  of  the  auxiliaries 
sent  by  Ptolemy,  but  they  remained  faithful.  The  towers  of 
the  walls  were  much  injured,  but  the  Rhodians  tlirowing  fire 
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upon  the  engines,  did  so  much  damage  to  them,  that  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  them.  In  the  mean  time,  quantities  of 
provisions  and  supplies  of  every  kind  had  arrived  from 
Ptolemy;  and  within  the  city,  the  Rhodians  erected  a  new 
wall,  and  made  a  trench  behind  the  heaps  of  ruins. 

Demetrius  then  made  another  great  attack  with  1,500  men, 
which  was  directed  mainly  against  the  theatre ;  but  at  the  same 
time  everything  was  ready  to  make  the  attack  on  every  side. 
The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  this,  remained  composed,  and  left 
the  necessary  garrisons  at  all  the  posts  which  might  be  in 
danger.  The  enemy  entered  through  a  breach  into  the  theatre. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  manner  the  Rhodians,  after  a  short 
struggle,  surceeded  in  cutting  off  the  1,500  who  had  entered 
from  those  who  followed  them;  but  the  1,500  were  over- 
powered and  killed  in  the  theatre,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed 
on  all  sides  in  the  most  brilliant  manner. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  Egyptian  succour,  the  Rhodians 
must  have  succumbed,  had  not  Demetrius  at  last  become  tired, 
observing  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  chase.  The  siege 
would  have  lasted  a  few  months  longer,  and  this  prospect 
made  him  impatient,  as  he  was  losing  immense  numbers  of 
men  and  ships.  In  addition  to  this,  Cassander  was  completely 
gaining  the  upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  Antigonus  found  that 
all  around,  everybody  was  rising  against  him.  Demetrius 
accordingly,  on  the  mediation  of  Athens,  and  several  other 
Greek  cities,  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  hoped  to  save  his 
honour  (Olymp.  119,  1).  It  was  based  on  the  terms  which 
the  Rhodians  had  been  willing  to  accept  from  the  first:  they 
were  to  assist  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  other  wars,  but 
not  against  Ptolemy, "  and  as  the  wars  of  the  two  princes  wei-e 
chiefly  directed  against  Ptolemy,  the  Rhodians  had  neutrality 
guaranteed  to  them." 

They  were  further  to  retain  their  city  with  perfect  freedom, 
as  well  as  all  their  subjects  {ai  irpo^oBoi^  that  is  towns  and 
districts  paying  tribute,  Diod.xx.  99).  They  were  also  ex- 
empted from  Macedonian  garrisons,  and  it  is  further  evident, 
that  their  harbour  was  to  be  free  from  the  ships  of  Antigonus, 
although  this  point  is  not  mentioned.  As  a  security  for  this 
peace,  they  had  to  give  one  hundred  hostages,  who,  however, 
were  restored  to  them  soon  after,  at  least  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus. 
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Ptolemy  was  wise  enough  not  to  be  angry  with  the  Rhodians 
for  this  treaty.  The  respect  which  their  heroic  resistance  had 
gained  for  them  far  and  wide,  repaid  them  amply  for  their 
losses  and  their  sufferings.  Their  greatness  and  importance  as  a 
state,  must  be  dated  from  this  time:  their  authority  henceforth 
was  established.  *'  Never  has  a  state  displayed  such  invariable 
prudence;  the  Rhodians  comprehended  the  real  nature  of 
circumstances,  except  in  the  war  with  Perseus,  and  never 
forfeited  their  dignity.  They  kept  up  everywhere  friendly 
relations,  and  thus  became  more  and  more  wealthy.  They 
extended  their  trade  in  grain  for  Alexandria  over  the  whole 
of  the  western  world;  and  were  in  connection  with  Rome, 
and  probably  also  with  Carthage,  at  a  very  early  period.  No 
Greek  island  was  as  populous  as  Rhodes.  Its  prosperity  con- 
tinued without  interruption  until  the  earthquake,  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius;  under  the  knights,  too,  the  island  was 
flourishing,  although  they  ruled  over  it  as  tyrants." 

Demetrius  now  returned  to  Greece.  Cassandcr  had  been 
blockading  Athens,  while  Demetrius  was  besieging  Rhodes; 
and  the  latter  now  appeared  with  a  very  considerable  fleet  to 
relieve  Athens.*  He  landed  at  Aulis  on  the  Euripus,  between 
Oropus  and  Chalcis,  to  come  upon  the  rear  of  Cassander  and 
compel  him  to  withdraw  from  Athens.  Demetrius  had  a  good 
harbour  at  Aulis.  Clialcis  was  in  the  hands  of  Cassandcr^  and 
had  a  Boeotian  garrison;  but  it  was  a  large,  desolate  place, 
and  was  easily  taken.  In  order  not  to  be  cut  off,  Cassander 
was  obliged  to  break  up,  and  proceeded- through  Boeotia  to- 
wards Thessaly.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  Thermopylae; 
Demetrius  pursued  him,  and  Heraclea  surrendered  to  him; 
while  6,000  Macedonian  troops  declared  in  his  favour. 

Demetrius,  then  entering  to  Attica,  conquered  Panactum 
and  Phyle,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Cassander,  and 
through  which  he  had  had  Attica  under  his  control.  The 
Athenians  received  Demetrius  with  enthusiasm,  as  their  bene- 
flu^tor.  All  that  impertinent  flattery  could  devise  had  been 
exhausted;  and  what  was  done  now  had  the  character  of 
caricature*  On  the  proposal  of  Stratocles,  they  decreed  an 
invitation  of  Athena  to  Demetrius  to  be  her  guest,  and  offered 
him  the  opisthodomos  of  her  temple  as  his  habitation.     He 

*  "  I  have  made  up  the  history  of  these  campaigns  of  Demetrius  from  Dio- 
doms  and  Plutarch,  but  not  without  great  difficulty.'* — 1825. 
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there  dwelt  with  the  most  abject  prostitutes;  and  in  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  he  led  the  most  dissolute  life.  The  fate  of 
Athens  was  terrible:  Damocles,  a  chaste  youth,  made  away 
with  himself,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Deme- 
trius. Less  terrible  cruelties  were  of  every-day  occurrence. 
He  ordered  Aphrodite-chapels  to  be  built  for  his  courtesans, 
Leaena  and  Lamia,  and  hero-chapels  for  his  parasites.  Men 
who  had  spoken  against  Demetrius,  were  sent  into  exile. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Theophrastus,  we  must  believe 
that  Demochares  was  exiled  for  having  ridiculed  the  decree  of 
Stratocles;  at  all  events  his  exile  belongs  to  this  time^  which 
is  suggested  also  by  a  passage  from  the  twentieth  book  of  his 
history  (Athen.  vi.  p.  253). 

From  Athens,  Demetrius  made  several  expeditions  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  but  the  city  remained  his  head  quarters. 
During  these  expeditions,  the  desolation  of  the  country  in- 
creased more  and  more,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Attica  did 
not  become  a  complete  wilderness  as  early  as  that  time. 

In  the  spring  of  Olymp.  119,  2,  Demetrius  entered  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  was  in  the  hands  of  Cassandcr  and  Ptolemy ;  and 
he  again  showed  himself  in  the  field  as  an  excellent  and  active 
commander.  He  first  conquered  Cenchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth, 
whidi  prevented  his  passing  by  land  into  Peloponnesus;  he 
drove  its  garrison  back  to  Corinth,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  Acte  (t.  «.,  of  the  town  and  country  of  Argos,  Troezen, 
Epidaurus,  etc.),  and  of  all  Arcadia,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantinea.  Having  tlius  strengthened  himself,  he  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Sicyon,  which  was  far  separated  from  its 
afcpa^  the  latter  being  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  city  on  the 
sea  coast.  Both  were  taken  by  him,  and  afterwards  Corinth 
also ;  the  a/cpa  of  the  latter  city  fell  into  his  hands  by  capitu- 
lation, probably  through  money,  he  giving  to  the  garrison 
the  arrears  of  their  pay.  This  is  the  siege  spoken  of  in  the 
"  Curculio"  of  Plautus  (iii.  25),  whence  we  may  see  when 
the  Greek  original  was  composed.  As  Sicyon,  from  its  situa- 
tion, was  difficult  to  defend,  he  induced  the  Sicyonians  to 
destroy  their  ancient  city,  and  remove  to  the  axpa.  This  is 
the  origin  of  New-Sicyon  (out  of  flattery  this  new  town  was 
called  Demetrias,  a  name  which  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
long  in  use),  which  in  later  times  acted  a  very  prominent  part. 
After  this  he  marched  into  Achaia^  where  he  took  the  towns 
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of  Bura  and  Aegium.  Twelve  years  before  this,  Aegiuin  had 
been  stormed  by  the  troops  of  Antigonus  and  it  was  now 
taken  by  storm  a  second  time.  Demetrius  ordered  the  com- 
mander of  the  place,  and  fifteen  of  his  men,  to  be  run  through 
with  spears;  and  they  w^ere,  perhaps^  not  the  only  ones  that 
suffered  in  this  way. 

Thus  far  we  are  guided  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus;  but 
from  a  passage  of  Demochares  in  Athenaeus,  we  know  that 
Demetrius  undertook  an  expedition  with  his  fleet  to  Leucas 
and  Corcyra.  The  Corcyraeans  were  enemies  of  Cassander. 
While  Demetrius  was  engaged  in  those  parts,  tlie  Komans  had 
advanced  to  the  extreme  point  of  Messapia,  and  accordingly 
were  very  near  to  Demetrius. 

From  thence  Demetrius  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he 
convened  a  congress  of  the  Greeks,  the  first  after  the  time  of 
Aleicander.  He  was  there  proclaimed  hegemon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  Olymp.  119,  2  (in  spring,  in  the  month  of 
Munychion),  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  was  received 
as  a  god  with  incense  and  processions  by  the  Athenians,  who, 
being  adorned  w^ith  wreaths,  came  out  to  meet  him.^  He  had  a 
desire  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  and  to  advance  to  the 
degree  of  epoptia;  but  when  he  arrived  in  Munychia,  two 
months  had  already  elapsed  since  the  celebration  of  the  lesser 
mysteries;  there  were  yet  four  months  until  the  great  mysteries 
commenced,  and  from  tliat  date  a  full  year  had  to  pass  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  the  epoptia.  Accordingly  Demetrius 
ought  to  have  waited  ten  months  longer,  and  then  again 
eighteen  months;  but  he  wanted  rapidly  to  pass  through 
everything.     No  man  at  that  time  had  much  faith  in  those 

*  "  Dnris  of  Samoa  (in  Athen.  vi.  p.  253)  has  preserved  the  singular  ithyphallic 
poem,  with  which  he  was  received.  This  poem  is  ex(]iutute  as  a  line  composition 
and  on  account  of  its  beautiful  language;  it  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind.  Isnnc 
Caianboniis  has  restored  it,  but  it  is  still  neither  quite  mended  nor  understood. 
The  Athenians  call  Demetrius  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  the  Sun,  and 
bit  fnends  are  called  Stars.  They  sing  of  how  Dcmeter,  wishing  to  celebrate 
her  mysteries,  and  Demetrius  arrive  in  the  city  at  the  same  time.  They  prny  to 
him  to  g^rant  peace,  and,  in  case  of  this  being  impossible,  to  punish  the  Aetolinn 
sphinx.  This  probably  refers  to  the  increasing  piracy  of  the  Aetolians.  Athens 
may  not  have  beou  connected  with  Aetolia  by  a  treaty,  though  both  were  allies 
of  Demetrius.  [In  1830,  Niebuhr,  at  the  end  of  Lecture  LAXXYU.,  observed, 
tluu  at  this  time  the  Aetolians  were  allied  with  Cassander,  which  is  probably 
more  correct — Ed.]  Those  pirates  did  not  scruple  to  throw  their  captives  into 
the  water  when  they  could  not  sell  them  as  slaves;  hence,  they  arc  compared  to 
tlw  ^ihiiUL**— 1825. 
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matters,  as  we  see  from  the  ithyphallus,  in  which  he  is  praised 
as  the  true  and  only  god:  all  was  mere  curiosity,  and  an 
obscure  remnant  of  superstition.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  be 
initiated  in  due  fonn,  Stratocles  got  a  decree  passed^  that  the 
month  of  Munychion  in  which  they  then  were,  should  be 
called  Anthesterion.  The  lesser  mysteries  were  then  cele- 
brated; the  day  after  was  made  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
and  he  was  initiated  in  the  geat  mysteries.  After  this  the 
lapse  of  a  whole  year  was  feigned,  and  when  his  initiation  was 
completed,  the  year  was  set  right  again.  Afterwards  Athens 
had  to  pay  a  war  contribution  of  250  talents,  which  Demetrius 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  people  gave  to  his  courtezans  while 
he  ridiculed  the  Athenians.  Things  like  these  naturally  goaded 
the  people  into  madness. 

Demetrius  was  now  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
In  the  following  year  (Olymp.  119, 3)  he  assembled  a  large 
army  of  his  allies,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Chalcis  into  Thes- 
saly  with  56,000  men,  to  meet  Cassander.  He  took  &om  him 
a  great  part  of  Thessaly,  and  then  after  both  had  dragged  each 
other  about  without  anything  being  decided,  they  separated, 
Demetrius  being  called  to  Asia  by  his  father,  because  a  great 
coalition  had  there  been  formed  against  him.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  withdraw  honourably,  Demetrius  concluded  a  peace 
with  Cassander,  in  which  Greece  was  declared  free,  and  then 
crossed  over  into  Asia. 

Seleucus  who  was  now  master  of  Babylon  and  the  upper 
satrapies,  after  having  subdued  all  Iran  as  far  as  India  without 
any  effort,  had  formed,  together  with  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus,  a  coalition  against  Antigonus.  This  is  the  first 
instance  known  in  history,  of  a  great  coalition  of  princes  of 
equal  rank  and  equal  independence.  **  Antigonus,  who  now 
possessed  only  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greece,  was  thus  opposed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonian  world;''  and  it  was  against  this  coalition  that 
Demetrius  led  his  army  into  Asia  Minor  (Olymp.  119,  4). 
"  We  know  very  little  about  the  details  of  the  war,  but  it 
appears  that  the  enemies  pressed  into  Asia  Minor  from  all 
sides."  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Olymp.  119,  4,  near 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia;  it  was  decided  especially  by  the  admirable 
infantry  of  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  Seleucus  had  only 
Asiatics;  the  phalanx  of  Ptolemy  was  of  little  importance,  and 
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only  his  mercenaries  fought  bravely;  but  the  truth  is  that  in 
reality  he  had  no  talent  as  a  commander.  Antigonus  fell  in 
the  battle,  and  the  defeat  was  so  complete,  that  his  whole 
empire  was  destroyed.  Demetrius  escaped  with  a  small  band 
to  the  maritime  towns  of  Ionia,  but  behaved  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner.  His  adversaries,  after  their  victory,  unfortunately 
for  themselves  neglected  to  pursue  him ;  they  ought  to  have 
annihilated  him  completely  and  at  once,  but  they  allowed  him 
time,  which  he  employed  in  collecting  fresh  troops.  It  is 
often  a  kind  of  humane  feeling  which,  in  our  joy  at  a  perfect 
victory,  prevents  us  from  completely  destroying  our  enemy; 
and  Ptolemy  was  indeed  capable  of  such  a  feeling,  but  the 
others  did  not  possess  a  trace  of  it.  Many  a  one  may  have 
thought,  that  Demetrius  was  no  longer  formidable  to  him,  but 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  because  at  some 
future  time  he  might  be  a  useful  ally  against  others. 

The  empire  of  Antigonus  was  now  cut  up:  the  western 
provinces  were  divided  between  Cassander  and  Lysimachus, 
the  upper  provinces  were  assigned  to  Seleucus,  and  Cyprus 
and  Syria  to  Ptolemy,  who,  however,  did  not  maintain  upper 
Syria,  but  confined  himself  to  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus.  Pleis- 
tarchus,  a  brother  of  Cassander  obtained  Cilicia  as  a  special 
indemnification  for  Cassander,  who  himself  received  Caria 
and  Pamphylia,  while  Lysimachus  acquired  Lydia,  Ionia, 
Phrygia  and  the  north  coast  of  Asia  ilinor. 

Trogus  here  introduced  the  history  of  Ileraclea  on  the 
Euxine,  and  I  shall  do  the  same,  though  I  cannot  give  it  hero 
with  the  same  minuteness  as  he  did.  Heraclea  was  a  Boeotian 
colony,  which  was  sent  out  at  a  time,  of  which  we  cannot 
form  an  accurate  idea,  because  according  to  our  notions  of  the 
condition  of  Boeotia  we  cannot  conceive  that  that  country  had 
much  navigation.  We  do  not  know  how  nor  when  the  colony 
was  founded,  though  it  is  possible  that  its  foundation  took 
place  in  the  20th  Olympiad,  when  Greece  had  a  very  dense 
population.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  settlements  on 
tlie  coast  of  the  Euxine;  they  afterwards  continued  to  extend 
fiirther  in  the  north  of  Byzantium  and  on  the  east  of  Heraclea 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Scythia.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the 
period  from  Olymp.  45  to  Olymp.  50,  that  is  tlie  time  of  the 
last  Median  kings.  It  is  an  inconceivably  childish  idea  of 
certain  writers  who,  whatever  their  other  merits  may  be,  are 

VOL.111.  I 
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not  competent  to  write  on  philological  subjects,  to  assert  that 
that  country  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  die 
Greek  towns  on  the  Black  Sea  were  remnants  of  the  original 
Greece,  from  wliich  all  the  other  Greeks  proceeded.  This  has 
been  asserted  even  by  Fallmcrayer  in  liis  history  of  the  empire 
of  Trebizond,  though  he  is  otherwise  an  estimable  and  intelli- 
gent author.  If  this  folly,  one  of  the  excrescences  in  the 
treatment  of  ancient  history,  which  arise  from  a  want  of 
philological  knowledge  and  of  clear  perceptions,  required  to 
be  refuted,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  course  of 
history.  We  know  when  Sinope  was  founded,  and  that 
Trebizond  was  a  colony  of  Sinope:  and  those  writers  would 
make  us  believe  that  Trebizond  was  a  very  ancient  place,  and 
Trapezus  in  Arcadia  is  represented  as  a  colony  of  it ! 

Heraclea  is  remarkable  in  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  because 
it  kept  the  neighbouring  tribes,  such  as  the  Muriandyni,  in  a 
condition  of  perfect  helotism.  This  relation  occurs  frequently : 
thus  the  Oenotrians  were  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  the  Greek 
cities  in  Italy,  though  that  condition  gradually  disappeared. 
The  Mariandyni,  however,  remained  in  their  state  of  helotism, 
because  they  were  purely  Asiatic  barbarians,  who  did  not 
assimilate  themselves  to  their  masters;  they  always  remained 
serfs  and  subjects,  like  the  negroes  among  their  European 
masters,  who  likewise  never  assimilate  themselves  to  them. 
Heraclea  was  wealthy  through  its  navigation  and  the  commerce 
on  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  always  very  profitable.  At  the 
time  when  there  existed  no  other  Grreek  settlements  in  those 
parts,  it  must  h|ve  been  a  still  more  important  place.  It  was 
also,  notwithstanding  its  great  distance,  one  of  the  main  seats 
of  Grecian  art,  as  we  may  see  from  its  beautiful  coins.  The 
city  was  very  great,  but  it  decayed  at  the  time  when  its  ancient 
institutions  grew  obsolete,  and  when  the  ancient  gentes — the 
original  settlers — and  the  demos  which  had  been  formed 
around  them,  made  war  upon  each  other. 


LECTUKE  LXXXVIIL 

Heraclea  was  one  of  those  cities  which,  being  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Persian  dominion,  were  little  interfered 
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"with  by  the  Persians,  and  were  very  well  off  under  their  pro- 
tection. It  was  connected  with  the  empire  of  the  great  king 
by  nothing  but  by  paying  tribute,  being  in  the  same  relation 
in  which  Ragusa  once  stood  to  Turkey.  During  the  decay  of 
the  Persian  empire  and  the  increasing  state  of  dissolution  in 
western  Asia,  while  Ariobarzanes  and  Datames  were  in 
revolt  against  their  masters,  those  distant  cities  also  recovered 
their  freedom.  In  the  Anabasis,  e,g.y  Sinope  appears  as  a  free 
town,  and  Heraclea  still  more  so.  Ilcraclea  had  not  been 
involved  in  the  Greek  wars  on  account  of  its  dependence  on 
Persia,  and  was  affected  by  them  only  in  a  transitory  way. 
At  the  period  of  its  greatest  pros{)erity,  Clearchus  set  himself 
up  as  a  tyrant,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He 
was  one  of  the  non- Athenians  who  went  to  Athens  to  receive 
an  Athenian  education,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Plato  and 
Isocrates.  Plato  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
a  roan  like  Clearchus  went  forth  from  his  school  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  shows  that  his  school  must  have  had  very 
little  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  character  of  its 
disciples.  Dionysius  remained  what  he  was,  and  Dion  was  in 
reality  no  better  than  any  other  adventurous  and  restless  man 
of  that  age.  Clearchus  returned  from  Athens  provided  with 
the  culture  of  an  Athenian,  and  must  have  been  greatly  looked 
up  to  by  the  Boeotian  colonists  on  the  Pontus;  it  is  only  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  they  attached  any  value  to  it.  He  acquired 
power  fts  a  demagogue,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  demos, 
and  usurped  the  supreme  power,  which  he  maintained  with 
the  greatest  distrust  towards  every  one,  and  with  extraordinary 
cruelty,  until  in  the  end  he  was  murdered  in  a  conspiracy  by 
Chion.  Among  the  Hellenic  letters  there  are  some  forged 
under  the  name  of  this  Chion,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  were  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  of  a  critical  edition, 
although  Bentley  had  long  before  decided  on  the  spuriousness 
of  this  and  all  similar  forgeries.  I  hope,  that  henceforth  it 
may  occur  to  no  one  to  consider  all  those  letters  of  Demo- 
sthenes, Aeschines,  and  others,  as  genuine.  Only  the  two 
bearing  the  name  of  Plato  (I  mean  the  seventh  and  eighth) 
may  be  defended  with  some  reason;  I  for  my  part  consider 
them  to  be  equally  spurious,  but  I  can  conceive  that  others 
may  entertain  quite  a  different  opinion.  The  letters  of  Phalaris, 
ThemistocleSy  Isocrates,  and  in  general  all  the  collections  of 
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letters  down  to  those  of  Brutus,  arc  spurious.  Bartlielemy  still 
made  use  of  those  lettere  of  the  orators,  as  if  they  were  his- 
torical documents.  What  Lucan  (i.  45)  says  of  the  war  of 
Pharsalus,  **  it  is  fortunate  quod  sibi  res  acta  cs/,"  may  be  said 
also  of  those  lettci^s.  Bentley  has  written  upon  them  in  a 
most  excellent  manner;  and  his  dissertation  on  the  letters  of 
Phaluris  is  the  most  masterly  production  in  the  whole  history 
of  philology. 

Clearchus,  who  was  one  of  the  cruel  tyrants,  was  succeeded 
by  his  still  more  cruel  brother  Satyrus,  who  avenged  the 
murder  of  his  brother  in  the  most  fearful  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  gratified  his  own  cruel  disposition.  He  was  a  strange 
compound,  such  as  we  also  meet  elsewhere.  Jacobi  somewhere 
says,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  mistake  a  mystic  for 
a  pious  man;  for  that  there  are  virtues  of  which  a  person  may 
seem  to  be  pot^sessed,  who,  after  all,  is  a  thoroughly  bad  nmn. 
In  speaking  of  a  city  of  the  empire,  wduch  he  dues  not  name, 
though  it  may  easily  be  guessed  ( JVoldemar,  vol.  i.),  he  says : 
** '  Only  think  of  the  city  of  X.  and  its  environs,'  replied 
Woldemar.  '  You  know,  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
district  are  the  most  active  and  orderly  people  in  the  world. 
They  are  passionately  attached  to  their  calling,  to  their 
families,  to  their  constitution,  to  their  religion,  to  tlieir  homes, 
and  yet  what  unfortunate,  what  wretched  men  are  they?  how 
full  of  envy  and  malice  towai'ds  one  another!  how  full  of 
distrust,  injustice,  and  wickedness!  Their  hearts  are  closed 
against  benevolence,  against  friendship,  and  every  cheerful  and 
noble  sentiment;  their  brows  are  marked  with  the  most  odious 
obstinacy  and  hostility  against  everything  which  tends  to 
elevate  the  human  mind.* "  Such  is  the  case  with  fraternal 
affection.  Modern  history  tells  of  a  real  monster,  who  was 
a  perfect  pattern  of  brotherly  affection,  but  withal  deserves 
everything  that  report  says  of  him.  Such  a  man  was  Satyrus; 
his  love  for  his  brother  acquired  the  appearance  of  virtue.  His 
ruling  passion  was  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and 
to  preserve  the  power  for  his  little  childi-en.  He  gave  them  an 
excellent  education  and  protected  them  against  every  danger; 
nay  he  divorced  his  wife,  that  he  might  not  have  any  children 
himself,  and  might  not  be  tempted  to  neglect  his  duty  towards 
his  brother's  children.  We  here  see  that  he  was  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  little  better  than  a  savage  beast :  he  would 
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have  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  tear  his  neplicws 
to  pieces  to  benefit  his  own  children.     Such  characters  are 
curious   ethical    phenomena;    and  to   a   man    like   -Aristotle, 
looking  upon  characters  as  natural  phenomena,  they  are  im- 
portant.    Timotheus  and  Dionysius,  the  sons  of  Clearchus, 
were  the  very  opposite  of  their  father.     Timotheus  died  at  an 
early  age,  but  Dionysius  ruled  for  a  long  time :  they  were  tho 
benefactors  of  their  country.     Such  a  government  of  a  mild 
usurper,  was,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  for  the  Greek  cities  of 
that  time,  and   the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them. 
They  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  moving  in  the  ancient 
republican  forms;  and  being  left  to  themselves,  they  sank  into 
confusion:   the  saddest chanoje  that  time  can  brinnr;  and  the 
world  may  gradually  lose  the  power  of  moving  in  legal  forms, 
as  we  may  see  in  the  history  of  Asia  at  different  times;  and  this 
was  then  the  case  in  Greece  in  its  full  extent,  as  it  was  after- 
wards at  Rome.      Dionysius  and  Timotheus,  as  I  said  before, 
were  true  benefactors  of  their  country.     Dionysius  was  in  a 
very  difficult  position  in  the  reign   of  Alexander,  who  was 
hostile  towards  him;  but  with  incredible  skill  he  passed  un- 
scathed through  the  dangers  during  Alexander's  reign;  and 
after  the  king's  death,  better  times  appeared  for  him  and  for 
Heraclea.     He  married  Amastris,  a  daughter  of  a  brother  of 
Darius  Codomannus,  and  an  aunt  of  Roxana,  whereby  he  was 
enabled  to  steer  through  the  dangerous  period  of  Antipater,  so 
long  as  Eurydice  and  Arrhidaeus  were  on  the  throne,  until  the 
time  of  Antigonus,  whose  favour  he  won.     He  thus  guided 
his  ship  through  rocks  and  shallows.     On  his  death,  he  left  his 
wife  Amastris  as  the  guardian  of  their  common  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.    His  principality  comprised  several  towns 
on  the  coast ;  and  it  was  extremely  prosperous  under  her  ad- 
ministration.   She  was  there  regarded  as  an  extremely  wealthy 
woman,  and  many  sued  for  her  hand.     Lysimachus  married 
her,  and  thus  acquired  his  influence  on  the  coast  of  Asia.     He 
left  her  her  principality,  but  in  a  state  of  dependence.     Those 
princes  indulged  in  every  licence,  especially  in  their  matri- 
monial relations,  and  thus  Lysimachus  afterwards  abandoned 
Amastris,  in  order  to  marry  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
who  being  discontented,  came  over  from  Egypt  with  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus;  but  Lysimachus  continued  to  manifest  a 
kindly  disposition  towards  his  former  wife,  just  as  Napoleon 
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always  showed  kindness  and  affection  for  Josephine.  When 
the  children  of  Amastris  became  of  age,  they  took  possession 
of  the  government,  and  indulged  in  the  practices  of  the  time 
— they  murdered  their  own  mother.  Lysimachus  now  had 
no  more  sacred  duty,  than  to  avenge  the  mother  and  take 
possession  of  her  dominion.  He  conquered  Ileraclea  and 
imited  it  with  his  empire.  This  is  the  history  of  Heraclea, 
and  we  have  here  again  arrived  at  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.* 

After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Demetrius  had  escaped  with  a  few 
thousand  men  to  Ephesus,  where  he  had  a  fleet;  and  he  did 
not  altogether  despair  of  the  success  of  his  cause.  Cyprus, 
Sidon,  and  Tyre,  as  well  as  several  of  the  Ionian  towns  and 
islands^  were  still  in  his  possession,  and  he  was  anything  but 
an  insignificant  man.  He  now  displayed  great  skill,  and 
drew  all  his  forces  together,  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
in  Greece,  and  there  again  to  try  his  fortune.  For  he  saw 
well,  that  the  coalition  of  the  generals  who  had  invaded  his 
father's  empire  must  soon  break  up,  and  that  then  his  assist- 
ance would  probably  be  sought  by  one  or  other  of  them, 
which  was,  in  fact,  afterwards  done  by  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy. 
He  sent  the  great  Pyrrhus  first  as  negotiator,  and  afterwards 
as  hostage,  to  Ptolemy.  Pyrrhus  had  been  his  companion  in 
arms;  he  had  lost  his  kingdom  through  Cassander,  and  was 
now  wandering  about  in  the  world  in  the  hope  of  conquering 
a  kingdom  for  himself.  The  expedition  of  the  adventurer 
Cleonymus  also  belongs  to  tliis  time,  or,  rather,  to  a  somewhat 
earlier  one ;  he  was  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  from 
which  he  was,  perhaps,  unjustly  excluded.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Cleomenes,  after  whose  deaths  in  Olymp.  118,  a 
dispute  about  the  succession  had  arisen  between  Cleonymus 
and  Areus,  a  grandson  of  Cleomenes  by  his  first  son.  The 
ephors  decided  in  favour  of  Areus.     Discontented  with  this, 

*  '*  The  period  of  Glreek  histoiy,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Ipsns,  is  one  of 
the  most  obscure.  Up  to  that  battle  we  haye  the  narrative  of  Diodoma,  which 
proceeds  in  the  form  of  annals  from  year  to  year;  however  bad  his  aocoants 
are,  still  we  are  enabled  by  him  to  draw  up  a  regular  history.  It  would  be  un- 
grateful unconditionally  to  blame  Corsini's  Fasti  Auici,  yet  they  do  not  deserve 
the  reputation  which  they  enjoy.  They  contain  inconceivable  blunders,  rash 
assumptions  and  contradictions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  period  which  we  are 
now  entering  upon.  Corsini,  e.  g.,  places  all  the  events  which  Plutarch  relates 
for  the  period  from  Olymp.  120, 1  to  121,3,  in  the  year  following  that  of  the 
battle  of  Ipsus."— 1 825. 
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Cleonymus  went  away,  and  became  a  condottiere,  a  very 
rough  and  unprincipled  soldier.  At  Taenarus,  the  general 
recruiting  plac«,  he  collected  a  horde  of  mercenaries,  with 
whom  he  served  wherever  he  could  get  pay.  For  a  while  he 
assisted  the  Tarentines  with  his  troops  against  Home;  then, 
having  quarrelled  with  them,  he  made  private  expeditions  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  established  himself  in  Corcyra.  Thence  he 
was  expelled  by  Cassander,  whose  empire  was  daily  extending, 
and  who  was  then  in  possession  of  Mac<jdonia,  Epirus,  Cor- 
cyra, and  the  greater  part  of  Greece;  the  whole  of  Thrace 
belonged  to  Lysimachus.  The  territories  of  the  various 
princes,  however,  were  all  mixed  together,  presenting  an 
aspect  like  that  of  a  map  of  Germany,  a  circumstance  which 
modem  historians  have  not  understood.  That  period  has 
altogether  been  treated  by  recent  historians  in  a  very  miser- 
able manner.  Nothing  good  has  been  written  about  it  since 
the  time  of  Ruperti,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  wrote  very  admirably  on  this  period  (on  Besoldus). 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Th.  Beincsius.  After  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  meet  with  German  philolo- 
gers,  who  were  not,  indeed,  of  the  first  order,  but  possessed 
a  vast  amount  of  learning,  good  sense,  judgment,  and  histo- 
rical tact;  and  Ruperti  (also  Rupertu8)and  Rcinesius  belonged 
to  this  class.  All  they  required,  to  enable  tliem  to  unfold 
their  pinioned  wings,  was,  to  have  lived  in  a  happier  age. 

From  Ephesus,  Demetrius  sailed  through  the  Cyclades  to 
Athens,  where  he  wanted  to  establish  himself  iirst.  But  the 
Athenians  were  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  jealousy 
of  the  princes  among  each  other,  to  secure  their  indepen- 
dence; and  accordingly  they  sent  an  embassy  to  meet  De- 
metrius, and  declare  to  him,  that  they  would  not  receive 
him.  Demetrius  was  enraged  at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Athenians^  but  their  determination  was  firm.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  the  sensible  Plutarch,  after  having  himself  related 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Demetrius  on  the  Acropolis, 
charges  the  Athenians  with  ingratitude,  for  having  closed 
their  gates  against  that  ferocious  man;  and  he  himself  re- 
lateSi  that  a  modest  youth  made  away  with  himself,  not  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  at  a  time  when  everything 
would  have  been  profaned  and   polluted  !      The  Athenians 
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behaved,  at  that  time,  altogether  in  a  dignified  manner.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  period  of  Stratocles,  and  of  men  like  him  — 
who  would  deny  that  ?  but  there  soon  appeared  Olyrapiodorus, 
and  other  men,  whom  we  might  wish  to  meet  with  in  the 
best  period  of  Athenian  history,  and  even  the  faex  Thesei 
behaved  nobly.  They  showed  their  noble  disposition  in 
allowing  Deidamia,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  with  all  her  retinue 
and  property,  to  proceed  unhurt  and  uninjured  to  Jlegara, 
and  in  not  taking  possession  of  his  treasures,  although  they 
shut  their  gates  against  him;  nay,  they  even  gave  up  to  him 
the  ships  which  were  stationed  in  Piraeeus,  and  which  he  had 
intrusted  to  them,  when  he  demanded  of  the  ambassadors  to 
surrender  them  and  his  treasures.  This  was,  assuredly,  a  con- 
duct as  honourable  as  can  be  imagined :  modern  history 
furnishes  examples  of  very  opposite  actions^  and  that  too  in 
the  case  of  states  which  we  are  accustomed  to  admire.  (This 
was  about  Olymp.  120,  1,  or  119,  4). 

Athens  was  now  spared  for  a  time,  and  Demetrius,  before 
attacking  the  city,  undertook  several  other  expeditions.  He 
first  directed  his  course,  with  his  squadron,  towards  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  gained  a  footing  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and 
made  war  upon  Lysimachus,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  taken 
possession  of  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia.  Lysimachus  was 
not  supported  by  the  other  princes,  nor  was  it  necessary,  and 
Demetrius  made  no  conquests  there.  Meantime,  however,  a 
new  lucky  star  was  rising  for  him  through  Seleucus,  who, 
having  fallen  out  with  Ptolemy,  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
his  share,  was  ready  to  form  a  friendship  with  Demetrius. 
He  sued  for  the  hand  of  Stratonice,  a  daughter  of  Demetrius, 
whom,  however,  he  afterwards  gave  up  to  his  son,  Antiochus. 
Demetrius  now  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  and, 
in  passing,  made  himself  master  of  Cilicia,  and  the  treasures 
which  Pleistarchus,  the  son  of  Cassander,  was  guarding  there, 
and  then  began  to  quarrel  with  Seleucus.  For  when  Cilicia 
and  the  Phoenician  cities  were  in  the  power  of  Demetrius, 
Seleucus  in  vain  asked  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  him; 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Demetrius  escaped  from 
his  plots :  a  formal  rupture,  however,  did  not  take  place. 
Demetrius  then  became  reconciled  with  Ptolemy  also,  and 
that,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  through  the  mediation  of 
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Pyrrhus.  He  now  again  appeared  in  Greece,  with  increased 
forces.  He  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Peloponnesus,  though 
it  is  uncertain  how  many  towns  he  subdued  there. 

Meantime^  Cassander  died  (Olymp.  120,  3),  and  Demetrius, 
supported  by  a  newly-increased  fleet,  began  the  siege  of 
Athens*  (Olymp.  121,  1).  He  had  then  again  fallen  out  with 
Ptolemy,  who  now  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  the  Athenians. 

What  had  taken  place  at  Athens  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Ipsiis  (from  Olymp.  119, 4  to  121,  1), 
w  rather  obscure.  After  that  battle,  and  prol)ably  down  to 
Olymp.  120, 4,  Demochares  seems  to  have  guided  the  counsels  of 
the  city.  From  the  psephisma  concerning  him  in  the  Pseudo- 
Plutarch,*  we  see,  that  after  the  extravagance  of  Demetrius, 
Demochares  was  the  first  again  to  restore  economy  in  the 
administration,  and  procured  subsidies  from  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy  and  the  younger  Antipater.  I  would  change  the 
obscure  expression  KciX  ra  ^EKevaivia  t^  S'jfJ^  into  ^EXevalva. 
Cassander  and  his  sons  had  been  in  possession  of  that  place/ 
and  Demochares  negotiated  about  its  restoration  to  the  people.* 

*  *'  Thai  the  war  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Athens  occurred  after  the 
death  of  Cassander,  is  proved  by  the  i)8ephLsmata  in  the  Pseudo-Plut.  Vit,  X, 
OraL  fim.  which  refer  to  Demosthenes,  Demochares,  and  Lycurgus.  In  the 
second  of  them,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Democlmres,  on  tlie  one  hand,  went 
himself  as  am)>assador  to  the  kings  Antipater,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy, 
and  that,  on  the  other,  embassies  were  sent,  on  his  proposal,  to  those  who  wanted 
snbsidies  from  Athens.  Althougii  the  succession  of  events  is  obscure,  still  it  is 
rkar,  that  these  embasfsies  must  be  placed  after  the  rtrpatr^s  'K6\9fu>s  and  the 
banishment  of  Demochares  from  Athens,  which  took  place  in  Olymp.  1 19,  3. 
Hiu  Antipater,  therefore,  cannot  have  been  the  old  Anti])ater.  the  restorer  of 
the  oligarchy,  but  must  l)e  the  son  of  Cassander,  who  aj^cended  the  throne  at 
the  earliest,  in  Olymp.  120,  4.  The  embassy  accordingly  belongs  to  Olymp. 
120,  4,  or  121,  1,  and  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  cannot  be  assigned  to 
an  earlier  date  tlian  Olymp.  121, 1.*'— 1825. 

'  '*  After  the  services  of  Demochares  to  the  people  are  set  forth,  there  follow 
the  words,  ^ytf*  £y  i^4'Kww  bvh  r&w  Karakvadyroiy  rhy  irjfiov,  from  which  it 
would  appear  as  if,  after  the  four  years*  war,  an  aristocracy  was  established, 
which  caused  him  to  be  exiled.  But  this  does  not  accord  with  history ;  and  I 
refer  the  words  iyff  &y  to  what  he  had  done  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  I  assume 
that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the  Lamian  war,  were  exiled  during  the 
oligarchy  of  Antipater.  He  may  have  returned  at  the  time  when  Polysperchon 
recalled  the  exiles,  and  then  remained  at  Athens  under  the  mild  administra- 
tion of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  I  further  refer  the  words,  ^irl  Aiok\4ovs  Apx^f^os^ 
to  the  eponymus,  under  whom  Polysperchon,  in  Olymp.  115,  3,  recalled  the 
exiles.    Bat  we  roust,  probably,  read  NiKontAfouj.** — 1825. 

*  Oomp.  above,  p.  81. 

*  *•  The  psephisma  closes  with  the  following  remarkable  circumstances.  Demo- 
chares was  exiled  by  the  democrats,  but  never  had  an}  tharc  in  any  oligarchy; 
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During  the  first  period  after  Cassander's  death,  Democharcs 
was  still  conducting  the  affairs  of  Athens.  At  the  time  when 
Demetrius  was  besieging  Athens,  the  power  was  unfortunately 
in  the  hands  of  one  Lachares,  who  had  been  a  demagogue, 
and  ruled  at  Athens,  without  exactly  setting  himself  up  as 
tyrant.*'  He  maintained  Athens,  and  compelled  her  to  offer  a 
desperate  resistance.^  Demetrius  blockaded  the  city  by  land 
and  by  sea,  and  the  Athenians,  being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  were 
visited  by  a  fearful  famine.  They  fed  upon  all  kinds  of 
animals,  upon  indigestible  herbs,  and  the  grass  which  grew  on 
the  Acropolis.  An  Egyptian  fleet,  attempting  to  introduce 
provisions  into  Piraeeus,  was  repelled  by  Demetrius.  At 
length,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
famine  to  surrender.  Lachares,  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  and 
by  means  of  a  horse  which  he  found  outside  the  city,  escaped 
into  Boeotia;  on  his  road  he  scattered  pieces  of  gold,  in  order 
to  detain  the  mercenaries  of  Demetrius  who  were  pursuing 
him ;  he  thus  reached  Thebes,  and  then  went  to  Lysimachus. 
An  embassy  now  surrendered  the  keys  to  Demetrius  who 
entered  the  city  without  any  capitulation. 

Every  catastrophe  brought  the  city  nearer  its  downfall, 
though  Demetrius,  considering  that  he  was  the  conqueror, 
displayed  great  mildness.  He  convened  the  Athenians,  without 
their  arms,  in  the  theatre,  and  surrounded  the  building  with 
his  hoplites.  But  he  was  satisfied  with  having  struck  them 
with  the  horrors  of  death,  and  having  reproached  them  for 

this  proves  that  there  were  several  oligarchies  at  that  period.  Nor  was  he 
always  absent  during  the  existence  of  an  oligarchy,  but  he  would  not  hold  any 
office  under  it.  He  was  the  only  one  among  the  Athenian  statesmen  of  the 
time  who  did  not  attempt  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  Men  of  inferior  minds  made  the  attempt;  but  Demochares  took  the 
conijititution  as  it  was,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  by  it  what  could  be  effected. 
This  fact  shows  him  in  all  his  greatness,  and  as  a  light  in  days  of  gloomy  dark- 
ness."—1825. 

*  *'  The  fact  that  Lacliares,  at  the  last  moment  of  distress,  perhaps  soon  after 
the  death  of  Democharcs,  assumed  the  tyrannis,  is  not  opposed  to  the  statement 
of  the  psephii«ma,  that,  during  the  first  days  after  Cassander's  death,  Demo- 
chares had  the  administration  of  affairs;  but  it  is  opposed  to  a  passage  of 
Fausanias  (i.  25,  §  7),  where  it  is  stated,  that  Cassander  set  up  Lachares  as 
tyrant.  It  is  probable  that  Fausanias  made  a  chronological  blunder,  and  that 
Lysimachus  raised  Lachares  to  the  tjrannis.'* — 1825. 

^  **  Fausanias  (/.c.)  calls  Lacliares  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  men  that  ever 
existed ;  but  this  is,  probably,  a  mere  exaggeration.  If  we  consider  the  crimes 
of  the  others,  he  was  not  worse  than  they.'* — 1825. 
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their  ingratitude,  he  declared  that  he  pardoned  them.  The 
Athenians  were  obliged  at  once  to  concede  to  him  the  right 
to  keep  garrisons  at  Munychia  and  Piraeeus,  but  otherwise 
they  fared  better  under  him  now,  than  at  the  time  when  as 
their  friend  he  had  revelled  in  his  excesses.  He  even  fed  the 
Athenians,  giving  them  grain  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

But  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  Demetrius,  that  siege 
was  one  of  those  events  by  which  Athens  sank  lower  and 
lower.  "  All  the  external  splendour  which  had  hitherto 
distinguished  Athens,  now  disappears:  the  temples  which  had 
been  spared  before,  were  now  plundered,  and  all  their  treasures 
were  consumed.'*  Lachares  had  stripped  the  sanctuaries,  had 
taken  the  gold  from  the  statue  of  Athena,  and  coined  the 
inathemata  in  the  Acropolis,  partly  indeed  for  the  state,  but 
mostly  to  keep  the  money  for  himself,  and  to  send  it  away. 
Athens  was  completely  humbled  to  the  dust. 

Demetrius  now  returned  to  Peloponnesus  (Olymp.  121,  2). 
During  this  expedition,  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  himself 
master  of  Sparta.  The  Spartans,  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Megalopolis^  had  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
for  independence  (from  Olymp.  112,  3  to  121,  2).  Sparta  had 
during  that  period  become  more  and  more  powerless,  although 
she  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  That  which  now  em- 
boldened and  induced  her  to  declare  against  Macedonia,  is  left 
unnoticed  by  the  historians  of  the  time;  and  it  would  be 
inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  know  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysima- 
chus  continued  the  war  against  Demetrius.  We  also  know 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  there  existed  a  constant 
connection  between  Sparta  and  Alexandria;  whence  we  may 
snppose,  that  that  alliance  already  existed,  and  that  all  the  Lace* 
daemonians  received  pay  from  Alexandria.  Acts  of  hostility 
had  indeed  occurred  between  Sparta  and  Demetrius,  but  they 
were  not  of  any  importance.  It  is  unknown  what  forces 
Archidamus  possessed,  and  what  occasioned  him  to  commence 
the  war.  All  we  know  is,  that  Archidamus  was  defeated  near 
Mantinea,  that  Demetrius  advanced  as  far  as  Laconica,  and 
that  Sparta  was  now  surrounded  for  the  second  time  with 
palisadee  and  trenches,  and  in  some  parts  also  with  a  wall : 
Pausanias  at  least  places  the  fortifications  at  this  time.  He 
also  calls  the  defeat  of  Mantinea^  the  third  great  blow  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  and   that   of  Agis.      Demetrius 
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might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  crossed  those  fortifications, 
if  he  had  not  at  the  moment  received  intelligence  that  all  his 
affairs  were  in  a  bad  condition,  and  if  he  had  not  for  this 
reason  given  up  the  war  with  Sparta. 

For  Ptolemy  liad  taken  possession  of  all  the  places  in 
Cyprus,  with  the  exception  of  Salamis,  which  city  he  was 
besieging,  and  which  contained  the  children  of  Demetrius. 
Lysiinachus  was  making  himself  master  of  the  Ionian  and 
other  maritime  Greek  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
hitherto  been  under  the  dominion  of  Demetrius.  The  Egyp- 
tian fleet  seems  to  have  gained  the  ascendancy;  probably 
because  Ptolemy  had  become  master  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
whereby  Demetrius  lost  the  means  of  obtaining  timber  and 
troops.  The  Asiatic  province  henceforth  disappears  from  tho 
history  of  Demetrius,  and  he  was  again  in  grcat  difliculties. 

But  the  death  of  Cassander,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family,  opened  fresh  prospects  for  Demetrius.  Cassander  died 
of  dropsy  in  Olymp.  120,  3.  His  eldest  son  Philip  appears  to 
have  been  his  sole  heir,  but  he  died  soon  afterwards  at  Elatea 
Olymp.  120,  4;  two  other  sons,  Antipater  and  Alexander, 
then  divided  the  empire  between  themselves.  Both  were  very 
young,  and  their  mother  Thessalonice,  a  daughter  of  king 
Philip,  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  family;  they 
can  scarcely  have  been  more  than  grown  up  boys,  if  the  time 
of  Cassander's  marriage  with  Thessalonice  is  correctly  stated  in 
Diodorus.  Thessalonice  was  appointed  guardian,  or  she  was 
commissioned  to  divide  the  empire  between  her  two  sons.  To 
do  this  fairly,  was  a  difficult  task. 

Antipater,  the  elder,  thinking  himself  wronged  by  his 
mother  in  the  division,  murdered  her;  and  applying  to  Lysima- 
chus,  his  father-in-law,  he  was  supported  by  him.  But  Alex- 
ander, who  was  confined  to  western  Macedonia,  applied  to 
Pyrrhus,  who  in  the  metin  time  had  returned  to  his  paternal 
kingdom,  to  obtain  his  assistance;  for  this  purpose  he  ceded  to 
him  the  possessions  which  the  Macedonian  kings  had  in  Epirus, 
together  with  Ambracia  and  Acarnania.  But  distrusting 
Pyrrhus,  he  applied  at  the  same  time  to  Demetrius.  As 
Pyrrhus  sold  liis  assistance,  we  may  suppose  that  Demetrius 
did  not  give  his  without  some  selfish  motive  either:  he 
evidently  caused  Thessaly  to  be  ceded  to  him,  the  whole  of 
which  had  belonged  to  Cassander.     Demetrius  now  entering 
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Thessaly,  met  Alexander  at  Larissa.  Both  intrigued  against 
each  other,  and  aimed  at  each  othei-'s  life.  After  many  at- 
tempts and  repeated  snares,  Demetrius  struck  the  blow,  and 
caused  Alexander  to  be  murdered.  The  Macedonian  troops 
of  the  latter  now  had  no  king;  Demetrius  came  forward  with 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  had  acted  only 
in  self-defence;  that  his  life  had  been  in  danger,  which  was 
really  true — but  all  the  Macedonian  princes  were  equally  bad 
— and  called  upon  the  Macedonians  to  submit  to  him.  They 
felt  no  attachment  to  any  family,  after  the  race  of  Caranus 
or  Perdiccas  had  become  extinct,  and  Demetrius,  therefore, 
was  as  acceptable  to  them  as  the  family  of  Cat?eandt;r;  of 
Antipater,  they  might  justly  say  tliat  he  was  a  fjLiauf>ovo^y 
because  he  had  murdered  his  relatives.  The  troops  thus 
submitted  to  Demetrius  (Olymp.  121,  3),  and  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  Lysimachus  having  put  himself  in  possession 
of  the  dominion  of  Antipater,  his  son-in-law,  who  had  made 
an  attempt  upon  his  life  also,  gave  up  his  new  Macedonian 
possession^  in  order  to  have  peace,  and  also  because  he  was  form- 
ing otlier  plans — it  is  however  possible  that  the  Macedonians 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  would  not  be  divided — and 
made  peace  with  Demetrius,  who  thus  became  master  of  all 
Macedonia. 

He  now  ruled  over  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Attica,  Megara 
and  most  towns  of  Peloponnesus,  from  Olymp.  121,  3,  till 
123,  2.  He  not  only  had  garrisons  in  Munychia  and  Piraeeus, 
but  fortified  and  even  occupied  tlie  Museum  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  for  the  Museum  was  one  of  the  hills  {aKpa)  \*ithin 
the  MTTv:  this  was  the  first  foreign  garrison  which  the  city 
had  seen  for  the  last  hundred  and  ten  years,  i.e.,  since  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

ITie  Spartans,  however,  continued  the  war  against  liim. 
The  adventurous  Cleonymus  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  the  ephors,  passing  over  the  kings  Archidamus 
and  Areus^  appointed  him  generalissimo.  He  must  then  have 
been  regent  for  Areus,  and  perhaps  also  for  Eudaniidas,  the 
son  of  Archidamus:  Areus  must  have  been  very  young,  and 
Archidamus  henceforth  completely  disappears.  Plutarch  re- 
marks, that  Cleonymus  marched  with  an  army  into  Bocotia, 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  Demetrius.  But  Demetrius 
also  entered  Boeotia,  and  although  the  Boeotians  opposed  him 
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with  great  vehemence,  Cleonymus  was  overpowered  and  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  country.  Afterwards,  however,  a  report  having 
spread  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  Demetrius,  the  Boeo- 
tians again  revolted.  During  that  period  Thebes  was  taken 
twice,  and  we  liear  no  more  of  hostilities  between  Thebes  and 
Boeotia;  Thebes  was  the  scat  of  the  government.  According 
to  Polyaenus,  Cleonymus  conquered  Troezen  by  a  stratagem, 
which  must  be  referred  to  this  time.® 

During  these  struggles,  Demetrius  wanted  to  take  from 
Pyrrhus  that  portion  of  Macedonia  which  Alexander  had 
ceded  to  him,  and  thus  he  began  to  quarrel  with  his  most 
faithful  friend.  During  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Pyrrhus 
had  married  Berenice,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  by  his  first  wife ; 
and  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  sure  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Alexandrian  court.  The  detail  of  the  wars  between  Pyrrhus 
and  Demetrius  cannot  form  a  part  of  this  history,  for  they  are 
petty  and  insignificant.  Pyrrhus  was  allied  with  the  Aetolians, 
who  at  this  time  greatly  extended  their  dominion,  for  several 
cities,  and  even  some  Acarnanian  ones,  joined  them  as  avfiiro- 
TuTetai,  Pyrrhus  defended  himself  with  great  skill  against  an 
immensely  superior  force;  and  after  a  few  years  he  was  victo- 
rious. It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  Demetrius  was  just  then 
planning  greater  things;  for  he  was  thinking  of  recovering 
the  empire  of  his  father — a  senseless  idea  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  He  built  an  enormous  fleet,  and  enlisted 
an  army  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  men.  Ilis 
empire  comprised  not  only  Macedonia  and  Tliessaly,  for  nomi- 
nally he  was  also  hcgemon  of  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and 
Alexander  had  been  before,  and  possessed  a  number  of  coast 
towns  in  Asia;^  the  parts  of  his  kingdom  were  very  much 
scattered  about.  But  he  collected  his  army  with  immense 
exertions;  his  subjects  were  fearfully  oppressed,  and  all  his 
dominion  was  in  a  state  of  ferment,  His  government  was  on 
the  whole  unbearable  to  the  Macedonians  on  account  of  his 
pride  and  his  cruelty ;  they  were  not  a  nation  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  governed  in  the  Asiatic  fashion.  **  He  showed 
himself  very  rarely  and  accepted  no  petitions;  but  once  he 
behaved  with  unusual  kindness,  receiving  all  petitions  and 

"  StraUg.  i.  29, 1.    This  taking  of  Troezen  seems  to  belong  to  the  later  war 
with  Antigonus. — Ed. 
'  Comp.  p.  124. 
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throwing  them  into  the  folds  of  his  garment  (;^Xa/ii^).  Every- 
body was  highly  delighted ;  but  when  he  rode  over  the  bridge 
of  the  Axius,  he  threw  them  all  into  the  river.  Such  things 
naturally  exasperated  all  the  people  against  him."  He  took 
no  notice  of  the  general  excitement,  and  went  on  in  his 
infatuation  until  there  arose  against  him  a  general  coalition, 
which  for  a  time  was  either  inactive  or  was  interrupted  by  a 
peace;  but  in  the  end  Pyrrhus,  called  upon  by  the  more  distant 
kings,  and  being  no  doubt  invited  by  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves, availed  himself  of  the  ferment,  and  invaded  Macedonia 
with  a  small  force.  Demetrius  marched  against  him ;  Pyrrhus 
manoeuvred  and  negotiated  with  the  Macedonians,  until  they 
rose  in  a  general  insurrection,  refusing  obedience  to  Demetrius 
and  ordering  him  to  withdraw.  He  was  glad  to  get  away, 
and  went  (Olymp.  123,  1),  I  believe,  to  Demetrias  in  Magne- 
sia, which  he  himself  had  built  on  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  near 
the  ancient  town  of  lolcos,  and  which  we  afterwards  find  in 
the  hands  of  his  son  Antigonus.  Thence  he  proceeded  into 
Greece.  He  was  a  great  general ;  his  keen  discerimient  as  a 
military  commander  is  attested  by  the  foundation  of  Demetrias 
and  of  New-Sicyon:  the  fortress  of  Demetrias  exercised  an 
important  influence  upon  the  fate  of  Greece.  Demetrius  had 
reigned  over  Macedonia  five  or  six  years. 

When  he  had  thus  suddenly  fallen  from  his  height,  many 
rose  against  him.  The  Athenians  also  threw  off  the  yoke: 
this  is  probably  the  liberation  of  Athens  by  Olympiodorus  of 
which  Pausanias  (I.  36.  §  1,  and  elsewhere)  speaks.  He 
relates,  that  garrisons  of  Macedonians  having  been  placed  in 
Hunychia,  Piraeeus,  and  the  Museum,  a  few  Athenians  after- 
wards formed  the  determination  to  deliver  the  city,  and  chose 
Olympiodorus  for  their  leader.  He  called  all  the  citizens  to 
arms  and  marched  to  the  Museum,  which  he  stormed  and 
took.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  time,  but  I  assign  the 
event  to  this  period  after  mature  deliberation.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  after  the  fall  of  Demetrius,  the  Athenians  were  their 
own  masters;  for  soon  afterwards,  Olymp.  123,  1  or  123,  2, 
Pyrrhus  being  already  king  of  Macedonia,  appeared  at  Athens, *° 

*  **  The  Athenians  showed  confidence  in  Pyrrhus,  by  opening  the  Acropolis 
to  him,  and  by  allowing  him  and  his  retinue  to  offer  up  sacrifices  there.  It  is 
one  of  his  many  noble  features,  that  he  did  not  abuse  this  confidence.  Ho 
told  them,  that  he  was  grateful  for  their  confidence,  but  advised  them,  not 
to  ihow  the  same  to  any  one  else.     This  reminds  us  of  the  confessor  of 
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and  was  received  In  the  city  as  an  ally  against  Demetrius. 
Athens,  therefore,  must  have  been  already  free.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  Olymp.  123,  4,  Athens  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
Antigonus.  The  insurrection,  moreover,  must  belong  to  the 
time,  when  the  empire  of  Demetrius  was  falling  to  pieces. 
This  chronological  hypothesis  also  quite  agrees  with,  what  we 
know  of  the  life  of  Olympiodorus.  When  Pyrrhus  was  at 
Athens,  PIraeeus  and  Munychia  still  had  Macedonian  garri- 
sons; but  afterwards  we  find  the  Athenians  in  possession  of 
Piraeeus  and  Munychia;  but  I  do  not  know,  how  they 
obtained  possession  of  those  places.  One  attempt  to  recover 
them  must  have  failed;  of  this  we  find  a  trace  in  the  confused 
collection  of  Polyaenus;"  but  the  Athenians  did  not  rest,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  fortresses  must  have  surrendered,  for 
during  the  war  against  Antigonus  Gonatas^  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Atlienians  and  their  allies. 

The  Athenians  were  thus  free,  and  for  a  long  time  they 
preserved  their  independence  in  a  period  of  great  distress.  I 
have  fixed  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  period,  the  year  of 
the  insurrection  of  Olympiodorus  and  the  year  in  which 
Athens  again  became  dependent,  being  obliged  to  submit  to 
Antigonus."  By  this  means  a  gap  is  filled  up  in  the  history 
of  Athens,  the  outlines  of  which  accordingly  may  be  traced 
from  the  Lamian  war  down  to  -Olymp.  144,  when  the  history 
of  Athens  is  taken  up  by  I-ivy. 

Demetrius  soon  concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  and  if  he 
had  waited  patiently,  he  would  have  been  certain  of  his 
restoration ;  but  he  could  not  wait,  he  wanted  to  decide  every- 
thing at  once,  and  thus  in  his  restlessness  he  crossed  over  into 
Asia.  He  left  behind  him  in  Greece  his  son  Antigonus, 
surnamcd  Gouatas,  whose  residence,  I  am  convinced,  was  at 
Demetrias,  and  who  remained  master  of  a  great  part  of  Greece. 
His  father  had  retained  possession  of  Thessaly  and  of  some 
Greek  towns,  in  which  he  had  garrisons,  and  the  fortress  of 


Charles  Emanuel,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  the  king's  friend,  and  was  much  attached 
to  him.  On  liis  death-bed  he  thanked  the  king,  saying,  that  he  wonld  repajr 
him  with  one  piece  of  advice,  which  was,  never  again,  to  take  a  Jesuit  for  his 
confesst>r.** — (Transferred  to  this  place  from  the  end  of  Lecture  99). 

"  In  1825,  Niebuhr  referred  the  attempt  of  the  Athenians  to  expel  Hera- 
clidas  which  is  related  by  Polyacnus,  v.  17  (Niebuhr  there  corrects,  §  2,  iZiicias 
into  olKia%\  to  this  time,  and  to  Piraeeus  and  Munychm  — Ed. 

'»  Olymp.  129,  2  or  3.    Comp.  Niebuhr's  Klein.  Schrift.,  rol.l  p. 451.— Ed. 
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Deraetrias,  where  lie  had  established  arsenals  and  wharfs  for 
ships  of  war,  commanded  Tliessaly  and  Euboea.  Demetrius 
landed  in  Asia  Minor,  wishing  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  like  a  man  who  has  no  more  to  lose: 
heaven  knows  what  dreams  he  may  have  indulged  in  of  over- 
throwing the  empire  of  Lysimachus  and  Selcucus.  It  waa 
impossible  for  him  to  conceive  anything  else  but  a  successful 
result  of  his  scheme.  He  accordingly  first  appeared  with  his 
troops  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Lysimachus,  where  he  was 
met  by  Agathocles,  a  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  successfully 
manoeuvred  him  out  of  those  provinces,  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  proceed  to  the  interior.  In  this  manner  he  dragged  his 
army  into  Armenia,  just  as  Charles  XII.  dragged  his  into  the 
Ukraine.  His  desponding  troops  at  length  delivered  him  up 
to  Seleucus,  who  had  surrounded  him  and  cut  him  oflf  from 
the  sea.  He  was  accordingly  taken  prisoner  (Olymp.  123,  4), 
but  Seleucus  treated  him  with  great  clemency.  .  He  continued 
to  live  for  a  time  very  contentedly  and  happily  as  a  perfectly 
reckless  man,  Seleucus,  who  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  him, 
having  given  him  a  large  Persian  palace  with  hunting  grounds, 
etc.,  in  Sjrria.  Seleucus  would  perhaps  have  made  use  of  him 
against  Lysimachus,  but  Demetrius  died  in  the  meantime 
(Olymp.  124,  2). 


LECTURE  LXXXIX. 

Ltsimachus  had,  during  this  period,  after  the  murder  of 
Antipater,  his  son-in-law,  and  the  last  heir  of  the  elder 
Antipater  (perhaps  as  a  punishment  for  an  attempt  upon  his 
own  life)  been  in  possession  of  a  portion  of  Macedonia;  but  he 
had  afterwards  given  it  up  to  Demetrius.  The  Macedonians 
now  recognised  Pyrrhus  as  their  king ;  but  Lysimachus  invaded 
his  kingdom,  and  after  having  reigned  alone  for  seven  months, 
Pyrrhus  was  obliged  to  divide  his  empire  between  himself  and 
Lysimachus  (Olymp.  123, 2).  The  Macedonians  deserting  him 
as  a  stranger,  surrendered  to  Lysimachus,  whom  they  honoured 
as  an  ancient  companion  of  Alexander,  and  whom  they 
regarded  as  being  nearly  related  to  themselves,  being  either  a 
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Thcssalian  or  a  Macedonian.  All  accouirts  represent  Lysi- 
machns  as  a  Macedonian;  but  one,  which  is  derived  from 
Porphyrias,  and  in  my  opinion  is  more  weighty  than  many 
others,  says  that  he  was  a  native  of  Thessaly,  but  that  from  his 
infancy  he  was  brought  up  in  the  aimy  of  Philip,  and  after- 
wards became  the  most  distinguished  among  the  companions 
of  Alexander.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  deep  scar  on  his 
body  from  the  claw  of  a  lion,  with  which  Aleicander  is  said  to 
have  compelled  him  to  fight,  though  I  do  not  believe  this  to 
be  true;  I  think  it  more  probable  that  he  received  the 
wound  during  the  celebrated  lion  hunt,  in  which  he  rescued 
Alexander  from  a  lion.  Physically  he  was  a  hero.  But  the 
Macedonians  were  a  faithless  and  a  fickle  people,  and  always 
ready  to  find  an  excuse  for  their  inconstancy;  it  occurred  to 
them,  that  Pyrrhus  was  a  foreigner,  and  Lysimachus  their 
countryman,  and  this  served  them  as  an  excuse  for  their 
fickleness.  The  division,  however,  between  Lysimachus  and 
Pyrrhus  did  not  last  for  any  length  of  time;  for  shortly  after 
(Olymp.  124,  1,  or  124,  2)  Lysimachus  drove  Pyrrhus  out  of 
his  kingdom.  He  had  reigned  over  Macedonia  altogether 
five  years  and  six  months,  partly  in  conjunction  with  Lysima- 
chus and  partly  alone. 

The  empire  of  Lysimachus  had  been  gradually  extended 
and  consolidated.  Greece  did  not  become  subject  to  him; 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
father's  fleet,  maintained  himself  there  with  the  remnants  of 
his  father's  forces,  and  from  Demetrias  he  ruled  over  a  part 
of  Greece,  although  many  Greek  cities  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence. Besides  Macedonia  proper  and  Thrace,  Lysimachus 
ruled  over  Lydia,  Mysia,  Ionia,  Caria,  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
over  Phrygia  Major  also— an  empire  as  beautiful  as  he  could 
have  wished,  **  and  just  of  that  extent  which  Alexander  ought 
to  have  given  to  his  empire  in  order  to  insure  its  stability." 
His  real  residence  seems  to  have  been  Lysimachia  in  Cher- 
sonesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Cardia.  With 
the  exception  of  Thessalonice,  all  those  Macedonian  princes 
built  new  capitals  for  themselves:  Alexandria  was  at  least 
enlarged  by  Ptolemy. 

Previously  to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  Lysimachus 
had  undertaken  an  expedition  across  the  Danube,  against 
Dromichaetes,  a  king  of  the  Getae.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
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we  meet  with  the  Gctae  in  Bulgaria  as  a  free  people,  and  in 
Walkchia  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scythians.  Pressed  on 
by  the  Triballi,  they  passed,  during  the  first  years  of  Philip's 
reign,  across  the  Danube,  and  drove  back  the  Scythians;  the 
Triballi  either  subdued  the  Getae  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  or  drove  them  from  it.  There  then  arose,  on  the 
left  bank,  the  great  empire  of  the  Getae,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Dacia,  extended  over  southern  llussia  as  far  as  the 
Ukraine  and  the  country  about  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
In  Olymp.  121,  4,  Lysimachus  attempted  to  break  up  that 
empire,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  own 
dominions,  as  to  prevent  in  those  parts  tlie  formation  of  a  state, 
which  might  become  dangerous  to  himself  and  his  successors. 
He  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube,  but  in  the  plain  of 
Bessarabia  his  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  he,  with  all  Ms  army, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  generous  conduct  of  the  Dacian 
king,  Dromichaetcs,  is  celebrated  in  the  collection  of  anecdotes : 
Lysimachus  was  set  free,  and  his  power  was  not  weakened  by 
this  defeat. 

But   the  royal  house  was  soon  to  become  the  scene  of  a 

terrible  tragedy;  the  occasion  of  which  came  from  the  family 

of  Ptolemy.      Ptolemy   Soter,   commonly  called   the   son  of 

Lagus,  had  a  son  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  bom  before  his 

father  ascended  the  throne.     In  the  East  it  is  a  disputed  point 

(it  has  never  been  finally  settled)^  whether  a  son  of  a  prince 

bom  before  his  father's  accession  can  succeed  to  the  throne,  or 

the  porphyrogenitus  only.    This  is  the  case  especially  in  regard 

to  princes  who  are  not  bom  for  the  throne.  The  same  question 

is  often  agitated  in  Russia.   Such  a  dispute  then  arose  between 

the  first-bom  son  of  Ptolemy  and  the  one  who  had  been  bom 

at  the  time  when  Ptolemy  was  already  in  possession  of  Egypt. 

The  quarrel  became  the  more  animated,  because  Ptolemy  had 

divorced  his  first  wife  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater; 

and  his  second  wife^  the  intriguing  Berenice,  employed  every 

means  to  cajole  Ptolemy,  who  was  enfeebled  by  age,  and  to  get 

the  question  decided  in  favour  of  her  own  son.    She  succeeded 

80  well,  that  the  aged  Ptolemy,  two  years  before  his  death, 

resigned  his  throne  to  his  younger  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 

and  himself  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  first-born 

Ptolemy,  sumamed  Ccraunus,  betook  himself  to  Lysimachus, 

whose  eldest  son,  Agathocles,  was  married  to  his  sister  Lysandra, 

k2 
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likewise  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  by  hia  first  wife  Eury- 
(lice.  Lysimachus,  who  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
was  himscir niarrieil  to  Arsinoe,'  a.  daughter  of  Ptolemy  by  Iiia 
eccond  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons.  This  Arsinoe  now 
had  recourse  to  the  same  intrigues  in  the  house  of  Lysimachus. 
His  eldest  eon,  Agathocles,  was  already  a  man  of  very  mature 
age  (LyeimachuB  waa  seventy-four  years  old  at  his  death)  and 
of  great  eminence.  In  many  a  campaign  he  had  successrully 
commanded  his  father's  armies;  he  was  very  popular  through- 
out the  country,  and  it  was  he  that  was  destined  to  succeed  his 
father.  "  But  Arsinoii  hated  him  aa  the  husband  of  lier  half- 
sister,  against  whom  slic  ontertiuned  a  deadly  enmity;  and  also 
because  he  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  own  children." 
She  accordingly  detennined  to  deprive  him  of  both  hb  throne 
and  his  life.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  case  of  Lysi- 
machus' death  she  had  reason  to  fear  for  her  own  life,  and  that 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  the  step-mother  and  her 
children  would  have  been  murdered  by  Agathocles  as  soon  as 
he  had  ascended  the  throne.  Arainoi',  therefore,  caluraniouEly 
informed  Lysimachus  that  his  life  waa  threatened  by  his  son 
Agathocles.  The  latter  waa  at  first  treated  with  insult  and 
persecuted  by  his  father,  and  soon  aOerwarda  killed  by  poison. 
As  this  made  a  great  impression,  Lysimachus  caused  eeTeral 
others  of  his  sons  to  be  put  to  death,  and  began  to  rage  against 
all  whom  Arsinoe  pointed  out  as  partisans  of  Agathocles. 
These  things  produced  a  complete  state  of  anarchy  both  in  the 
house  of  Lysimachus  and  in  his  kingdom.  As  every  one  felt 
that  his  life  was  in  flangcr,  his  nobles  began  to  apply  for  pro- 
tection to  Seleucus,  to  whom  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles, 
had  fled  with  one  of  her  husband's  brothers.  ScIcucub  had  no 
objeclion  to  being  thus  called  upon  to  interfere.  He  marched 
from  Babylon  across  Mount  Taums  down  into  western  Asia, 
and,  though  chiefly  by  treachery,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
tlio  aged  king  in  Lower  Phrygia,  ev  tov  Kapov  7re8i'«.  Lysima- 
chus, as  at  all  other  times,  f^howcd  great  valour,  but  fell  in  the 
battle  (Olyrap.  124,  3).  With  tlie  exception  of  Casaondrea, 
whore  the  widow  Arainou  resided  with  hor  children,  the  whole 
of  the  Macedonian  state  surrendered  to  Seleucus. 

The  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  with  the  exception  of 

■  In  1S30,  Niebnhr,  bymiKtake,  called  ArsinoC  a  (laughter  of  Kurj'dicei  in 
eouBcqiieiica  of  wMch,  the  whole  ronnc  of  events  vm  disturbed. — Ed. 
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Egypt,  southern  Syria,  a  portion  of  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus, 
was  thus  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Seleucus.  As  he  had  not 
seen  his  native  country  since  the  beginning  of  Alexander's 
expedition,  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Hellespont  to  take 
possession  of  his  native  land,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of 
there  closing  his  days  in  peace.  But  while  sacrificing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lysimachia,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  whom  he  had  protected  in  his  misfortunes  with  the 
view,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  time,  of  having  a  dangerous 
pretender  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Olymp.  124,  4).  The 
state  of  dissolution  was  such,  that  Ptolemy,  without  any  difii- 
culty,  was  recognised  as  king  by  the  Macedonian  troops  of 
Seleucus,  and  by  all  Macedonia.  He  accordingly  took  posses- 
sion of  the  empire.  There  was  no  hereditary  family — that  was 
the  misfortune.  Ptolemy  Ceniunus  had  paved  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  murder  and  ingratitude;  but  he  was  in  himself  no 
insignificant  man:  he  was  very  brave  and  resolute.  What  his 
morality  was  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  Asiatic  provinces  of  Lysimachus  were  quite  united  with 
the  Syrian  empire,  of  which  Antiochus  remained  in  undisturlxid 
possession,  Seleucus,  even  in  his  lifetime,  having  atrsigncd  to  him 
the  upper  provinces.  Antiochus  endeavoured  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father;  and  a  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  this  Antiochus,  who  is  sumamed  Soter,  for  all 
the  Macedonian  kings  bearing  the  same  name  are  distinguished 
by  surnames.  He  was  called  Soter,  for  having  conquered  the 
Gauls  in  Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  also  at  war 
with  Antigonus. 

The  war  with  Antiochus  did  not  last  long;  for  Antiochus 
"Was  wise  enough  to  confine  himself  to  Asia,  and  not  to  extend 
his  power  farther.  He  would  not  come  to  Europe,  because  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  defend  his  possessions  there.  He 
therefore  soon  listened  to  proposals  of  peace. 

No  definite  peace  seems  to  have  been  concluded  with  Anti- 
gonus; he  was  too  weak  to  effect  anything  against  Macedonia, 
and  seems  to  have  been  reasonable  enough  to  avoid  everything 
(?)  which  might  have  called  forth  greater  efforts  against 
him. 

Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  establish  his  pnwer  firmly  by 
treaties;  and  here  our  guide  passes  on  to  the  history  of  Pyrrhus : 
Ptolemy  tried  to  form  alliances,  renounced  his  claims  to  Egypt, 
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became  reconciled  with  his  brother  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and 
tried  to  win  the  friendship  of  Pyrrhus. 

I  do  not  exactly  remember  whether  at  the  beginning  of 
these  Lectures  I  explained  to  you  the  title  of  Histaria  Philip- 
pica,  which  Trogus  gave  to  his  work.  He  did  so  according  to 
the  example  of  Theopompus,  who,  as  is  well  known,  called  his 
history  "  Philippic  History,"  because  it  treated  of  Philip. 
The  occasion  of  this  imitation  was,  no  doubt,  the  fiict  that 
Theopompus  had  interwoven,  in  his  history  of  Philip,  not 
only  the  contemporary  history,  but  in  treating  of  the  separate 
nations  also  entered  into  their  archaeology:  his  history  was 
full  of  episodes.  The  loss  of  his  work  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
although  in  many  things  he  cannot  be  relied  upon,  for  he  was 
very  uncritical.  His  episodes  resembled  those  of  Herodotus. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  Trogus'  history  are  these  very 
episodes;  and  for  this  reason  he  applied  the  name  "  Phi- 
lippic History"  to  his  work — a  strange  idea,  but  sufficiently 
accounted  for. 

Theopompus,  too,  had  given  a  minute  account  of  the  Epirot 
tribes,  and  explained  their  geography,  either  in  speaking  of 
Philip's  first  expedition  into  Epirus,  or  of  his  marriage  with 
Olympias.  All  that  Trogus  says  of  Epirus  was,  no  doubt, 
taken  from  Theopompus,  as  may  be  proved  by  certain  quota- 
tions from  Theopompus. 

The  name  of  Epirus  is  "Airetpo^,  and  that  of  its  inhabitants 
^4,7r€ip&Tac;  thus  we  rcad  it  on  coins.  We  call  all  nations 
according  to  the  Koivrj,  or  according  to  the  Attic  form;  but 
the  ancients  commonly  called  each  nation  according  to  its  own 
dialect,  and  hence  they,  no  doubt,  commonly  called  the  Epirots 
!A7r€ipi)T<u.  Thus  we  read  in  Plautus  Alii  for  EHi — on  coins 
they  call  themselves  "AXiol — and  the  Romans  unquestionably 
called  Pyrrhus  king  of  the  Apirotae,  and  not  Epirotae.  In 
the  earlier  times  the  name  'Aweipo^  embraced  a  much  wider 
range  of  country,  for  it  extended  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Acamania  and  Aetolia  are  even  in  Tliucy- 
dides  included  in  Epirus.  Epirus  is  *'  the  continent,"  in  oppo- 
sition to  islands;  we  find  it  so  especially  in  the  Odyssey  and 
in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Cephallenian  empire  of  the  islands.  Afterwfurds 
the  name  assumed  a  different  meaning.  After  the*' Trojan 
war,  the  Acarnanians  spread  over  that  coast;  the  Aetolians,  by 
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the  side  of  the  Curetes,  rose  from  a  small  to  a  very  large 
people,  and  a  number  of  Greek  colonics  established  themselves 
on  that  coast.  The  Acarnanians  were  late  settlers  in  those 
parts ;  in  the  Iliad  they  are  not  yet  mentioned  there.  In  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  tlie  name  Epirots  is  vague  and  indcfmite, 
Acarnanians,  Aetolians,  and  even  Locrians,  being  mentioned 
under  this  name,  but  especially  Arcananians  and  Aetolians; 
but  in  the  proper  sense^  the  name  Epirots  even  then,  and 
afterwards  generally,  was  the  designation  of  the  nations  be- 
tween the  Acroceraunian  mountains — the  perpetual  seat  of 
storm  and  thunder — and  the  Ambracian  gulf;  these  nations  in 
the  earlier  times  had  no  common  appellation.  But  Epirots,  as 
far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  dwelt  even  in  Aetolia,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  Aetolian  tribes  were  Epirots ;  the  Dolopians, 
and  other  mountain  tribes  of  Pindus,  did  not  differ  from  the 
Epirots.  "In  the  north  the  Epirots  extended  even  as  far  as 
Argyrocaatro  in  Macedonia,  and  down  the  lUyrian  Aomus." 

Theopompus  justly  called  all  those  tribes  Pclasgian ;  their 
country  contained  Dodona,  the  centre  and  sanctuary  of  the 
Pelasgians,  and  the  seat  of  the  Pelasgian  oracle,  just  as  in  the 
East  Samotlirace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pelasgian  worship. 
Eighteen  tribes  in  Epirus,  whose  names  1  need  not  detail,  are 
considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pelasgians.  They  extended 
even  into  Macedonia;  and  the  genuine  Macedonians,  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  name,  were  probably  a  kindred  race ; 
but  having  subdued  Thracian,  lUyrian,  and  Greek  tribes,  they 
had  become  greatly  altered,  while  the  Epirots  liad  remained 
pure  and  unchanged.  One  Marsyas,  a  Macedonian  author, 
according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Odyssey,  called  them  Siceli, 
and  that  with  justice.  Voss  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
that  passage,  and  I  have  made  use  of  it.^  The  Siceli  in  the 
Odyssey  are  the  Epirots;  the  Pelasgians  in  southern  Italy,  and 
to  the  north,  even  beyond  the  Tiber,  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Siculi,  under  which  they  also  appear  in  the  island  of 
Sicily ;  but  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race. 

The  question  to  what  race  the  Epirots  belonged  was  formerly 
answered  with  the  greatest  confusion,  and  people  felt  no 
uneasiness  about  it.  They  were  without  hesitation  declared 
to  be  Greeks,  although  the  expression  of  the  ancients  is 
ambiguous.     During  the  latter  period,  after  the  downfall  of 

'  Comp.  Klein.  Schri/i.,  vol  u.  p.  224. 
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the  royal  house  of  Pyrrhus,  f.  c,  in  the  sixth  century  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  the  Epirots  had  greatly  assimilated  them- 
selves to  tlie  Greeks,  whence,  in  the  latter  period  of  antiquity, 
they  were  regarded  as  Greeks;  but  tliis  belief  is  erroneous. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  more  Greek  civilisation  than  the  Mace- 
donians, but  this  was  only  accidental,  **  and  Polybius  calls 
them  Greeks  only  because  they  had  become  hellenised;  but 
hellenised  Greeks  must  be  well  distinguished  from  real  Greeks." 
On  this  subject  see  Cicero's  speech  for  Flaccus.  The  Lydians, 
Mysians,  and  Carians,  were  all  regarded  as  Greeks;  but  Cicero 
expressly  states,  that  the  Greeks  despised  them  as  complete 
barbarians.  Those  nations,  however,  had  become  so  much 
hellenised,  that  the  Romans  did  not  hear  them  speak  any  other 
language  but  Greek :  they  wrote  Greek,  their  ordinary  language 
and  everytliing  else  was  Greek,  and  the  Romans,  therefore, 
naturally  looked  upon  them  as  real  Greeks.  **  Thucydides 
calls  the  Epirots  barbarians,  and  both  Scylax  and  Dicaearchus 
reckoned  Amphilochia  as  the  commencement  of  Greece. 
Strabo,  too,  is  not  ambiguous  on  this  point;  and  the  fact  that 
Herodotus  calls  Dodona  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  sanc- 
tuaries, points  only  to  a  commimity  of  religious  worship." 
As  Siculi  and  Pelasgians,  the  Epirots  were  not,  indeed,  foreign 
to  the  Greeks,  but  still  more  foreign  than  e.  g.  the  Franks  were 
to  the  Goths.  It  may  have  been  difficult  for  Goths  and  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  understand  each  other,  but  it  was  still  more  difficult 
for  the  Pelasgians  and  Greeks.  Thucydides  (  ?)  in  speaking  of 
some  Aetolian  tribes  with  Epirot  names,  says  that  they  werc 
barbarians,  and  that,  too,  a^uveran-aroi^  while  the  Mysians  and 
others  are  called  only  a^vveroi.  In  like  manner,  tlie  Russians 
and  Bohemians  understand  each  other  more  easily  than  the 
Russians  and  Poles;  and  the  Russians  and  Croats,  again,  un- 
derstand each  other  better  than  Cossacks  and  Croats.  But  tlie 
fact  that  the  Epirots  are  called  the  most  unintelligible,  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  possibility  to  understand 
them. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  all  those  Epirot  tribes 
existed  separately  from  one  another.  The  Molottians  and 
Thesprotians  alone  Avere  united  under  one  prince;  but  the 
Chaonians  and  the  other  tribes  were  independent,  **  forming 
no  kind  of  confederation ;  still,  how^ever,  one  or  other  of  them 
predominated.     This  isolation  rendered  it  possible  to  establish 
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there  sucli  a  large  number  of  Greek  colonics;  and,  moreover, 
the  fact  that  colonies  were  established  there,  is  a  proof  that 
the  Epirots  were  not  Greeks;  for  we  surely  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Greeks  founded  colonies  in  their  own  country."  We 
find  among  them  the  same  institutions  as  in  Greece,  but  in 
their  historical  development  they  always  were  a  couple  of 
centuries  behind  the  Greeks.  They  still  preserved  the  ancient 
and  simple  mode  of  life,  they  were  airvfyyoi,  and  had  no 
towns  surrounded  by  walls,  but  lived  in  open  villages  contain- 
ing only  an  acropolis  (fort),  into  which,  in  times  of  war,  they 
carried  their  property,  and  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Acamanians,  whose  settlements  belong  to  a  later  date,  dwelt 
in  towns.  They  were  free,  and  when  they  had  kings,  they 
were  the  descendants  of  heroic  families,  whose  ancestors  were 
generally  connected  with  Troy,  as  we  find  to  have  been  the 
case  with  all  the  Pelasgian  nations;  some  also  traced  their 
origin  to  the  heroes  of  Greece.  Their  states  were  mostly  very 
small,  or  if  not  small,  at  least  very  weak,  and  their  princes  had 
no  authority.  This  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  when 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  all  the  Epirot  tribes  were  called  to 
arms  against  Cnemus  and  the  Acarnanians,  they  were  so 
exceedingly  feeble  and  powerless. 

At  the  same  period  we  meet  with  the  guardian  of  Tharyps, 
king  of  the  Molottians.  The  form  Molossians,  by  which  we 
generally  designate  that  people,  is  quite  arbitrary  ;  the  double 
a  has  come  into  use,  because  the  double  r  is  considered  to 
be  Attic ;  and  hence  the  form  Molossi  has  been  introduced ; 
bat  the  name  by  which  the  people  called  themselves,  was  no 
doubt  MoXoTTOt.  Aristotle,  who  cannot  be  said  to  employ 
Attic  forms,  calls  them  MoXottoI;  and  the  Greek  grammarian 
Aelius  Dionysius  (in  Eustathius  on  Iliad  k)  informs  us  that  the 
double  T  was  a  Thessalian  form.  The  royal  family  of  the 
Molottians,  the  Aeacidae,  traced  their  origin  to  Achilles,  as 
the  dynasty  of  the  Macedonians  traced  theirs  to  Heracles.  But 
there  is  no  historical  idea  either  in  the  one  case  or  in  the 
other,  for  Achilles  was  unknown  to  the  Molottians  under  that 
name:  they  called  him  Aspetus,  and  traced  their  origin  to 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  The  two  names  of  the  son  of 
Achilles,  Pyrrhus  and  Neoptolemus,  shows  an  amalgamation 
of  two  entirely  different  stories.  It  cannot  but  make  us  smile,  to 
hear  that  at  Troy  Pyrrhus  assumed  the  name  of  Neoptolemus, 
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and  afterwards  again  took  that  of  Pyrrlius.  The  stories  of 
Keoptolemus  and  Pyrrhus  were  quite  different,  and  refer  to 
different  persons,  but  were  afterwards  transferred  to  one.  In 
the  Trojan  story  the  son  of  Achilles  never  had  any  other  name 
but  Ncoptolemus ;  Euripides  was  the  first  that  here  uitroduccd 
confusion. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  great  changes  were 
brought  about  among  the  Epirots  by  the  above  mentioned 
king  Tharyps  or  Tharybas  (Tliarytas  is  a  mere  slip  of  a 
copyist).  Tharyps  is  the  Greek  form,  and  Tliarybas  tlie 
Pelasgian.  The  Pelasgian  nations  formed  the  names  of  Greek 
towns  ending  in  as  from  the  oblique  case,  as  in  Italy,  Taras, 
Tarantura ;  in  Sicily,  Acragas,  Agrigentum ;  and  Byzas,  Byzan- 
tium; and  we  may  assert  in  general,  that  wherever  there 
occurs  a  double  tcnnination  in  a  name  (Greek  and  Italian), 
the  simpler  form  is  Greek,  and  the  longer  one  Pelasgian  or 
barbarous.  Tharyps  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  history 
of  those  tribes.  I  am  surprised  that  no  one  in  the  eighteenth 
century  has  made  him  the  hero  of  some  historico-political 
novel,  such  as  were  written  by  the  Chevalier  Kamsay  and 
even  by  the  great  Haller  (Usong).  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  his  father  died,  leaving  him  as  a  boy  under  age ;  and  his 
guardian  sent  him  to  Athens  where  he  was  to  receive  a  Greek 
education.  The  Athenians,  availing  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Epirots,  which  however 
produced  no  consequences.  In  the  meantime,  the  administra- 
tion of  his  principality  was  carried  on  by  his  guardian  in  a 
faithless  manner.  When  the  young  barbarian  had  finished  liis 
education  and  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  introduced 
among  the  Molottians,  Greek  forms,  Greek  manners,  and  the 
language  of  Greece  as  far  as  he  could,  for  liis  power,  like  that 
of  all  other  Molottian  kings,  was  very  limited. 


LECTURE  XC. 

I   HAVE   already   remarked   that   all   the    Epirot  tribes  had 
institutions,  the  foundations  of  which  were  the  same  as  those 
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of  the  Greeks.  Tliu3  we  have  mention  of  yivrj  among  them. 
Their  government  was  by  no  means  despotic,  but  a  monarchy 
limited  by  laws.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Molottians  along  with 
the  Spartans,  as  an  instance  of  a /toKap^^ta  irdrpio^;  and  he  says 
that  the  power  of  their  kings  was  as  limited  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta.  By  law  their  power  was  extremely  narrow; 
but  personal  influence  could  change  anything,  as  was  the  case, 
e.ff.j  with  the  kings  during  the  middle  ages.  In  England,  the 
power  of  the  Norman  kings  over  their  barons  was  limited  by 
law;  but  as  conquerors  they  set  themselves  above  the  law  and 
ruled  as  sovereigns,  not  only  in  an  arbitrary^  but  even  in  a 
tyrannical  manner.  Such  also  was  the  case  with  the  Spartan^ 
Epiroty  and  Molottian  kings.  Passaro  was  their  capital :  there 
they  swore  mutually — the  king  to  observe  the  law,  and  the 
people  to  obey.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  done  once 
for  all,  or  whether  it  was  repeated  every  year;  but  I  believe 
that  the  latter  was  customary,  and  that  the  oath  was  taken  at 
the  iravr/yvpei^. 

These  Molottian  kings  had  as  yet  no  towns,  and  even  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus  we  find  the  greatest  simplicity  in  their 
manners  and  mode  of  living.  The  king's  wealth  consisted  in 
his  flocks,  and  their  shepherds  were  nobles,  as  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  Down  to  the  time  of  Tharyps,  there  are  no  Epirot 
coins;  they  are  not  found  till  a  later  period,  which  is  another 
evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  their  manners. 

Tharyps,  then,  was  the  king  who  hellenised  the  Molottians; 
and  this  change  was  communicated  also,  more  or  less,  to  the 
other  Epirot  nations.  **  This  is  all  we  know  of  his  reign." 
He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus,  which 
names  show  his  anxiety  to  trace  his  family  to  Greek  ancestors. 
The  earlier  names  are  altogether  barbarous,  but  they  now 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Achilles:  changing  their  ances- 
tral hero  Aspetus,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus,  into  Achilles;  and 
as  they  adopted  the  Greek  legend  of  the  marriage  of  Andro- 
mache with  Pyrrhus,  Trojan  names  also  occur:  Neoptolemus, 
Troas,  the  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  and  Deidamia.  Hence  we  must 
infer  that  the  poems  about  Troy  were  not  unknown  to  those 
nations.  Alcetas  succeeded  his  father,  but  had  scarcely  any- 
thing beyond  the  title  of  king.  The  Greeks  at  least  do  not 
mention  him  as  king,  and  Xenophon  gives  him  the  title 
vvdpx^'     ^®  submitted  to  Jason  of  Pherae,  who  if  he  had 
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lived  longer,  would  liave  established  in  Thessaly  the  empire 
which  Philip  founded  in  Macedonia.  NeopUJemus  being  the 
youngest,  his  family  ought  not  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
but  it  was  his  good  fortune  that  his  daughter  Olympias  was 
married  to  Philip,  and  Philip  took  this  opportunity  of  conquer- 
ing for  Alexander,  his  brother-in-law,  a  small  principality  in 
Gassopia,  and  then  overthrew  the  family  of  his  cousin  Alcetas, 
and  raised  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  the  Molottians.  Ho 
even  extended  the  Molottian  territory;  but  reserved  for  him- 
self Ambracia,  the  great  Corinthian  colony,  which  was  more 
powerful  than  all  the  Epirot  tribes  together,  and  was  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  country.  Alexander  of  Epinis,  his  expe- 
dition to  Italy,  his  death  in  the  war  against  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians,  etc.,  have  already  been  mentioned.  At  his  death 
he  left  a  child  under  age:  "Alexander  had  quarrelled  even 
with  the  elder  branch  about  the  succession ;"  Cleopatra  was 
now  enabled  to  maintain  herself  with  her  child,  and  the  crown 
came  into  the  hands  of  Aeacides,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
line.  All  relations  now  changed.  Olympias  ought  in  reality 
to  have  supported  her  nephew  and  the  widow  of  her  brother, 
but  her  Clytaemnestra-like  hatred  of  Cleopatra  and  her  brother, 
induced  her  to  form  a  friendship  with  the  cousin,  who  had 
dethroned  her  own  line:  this  was  the  misfortune  of  Aeacides. 
Cleopatra  went  to  Macedonia,  taking  her  child  with  her,  and 
Aeacides  ascended  the  throne.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
Cassander  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
the  Macedonian  prince  transferred  his  implacable  hatred  of 
Olympias  to  Aeacides.  The  latter  experienced  many  changes 
of  fortune:  the  Dolopians,  dissatisfied  with  liim,  joined  Cas- 
sander, and  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Pyrrhus  remained 
behind  as  a  child  of  two  years  old,  and  some  faithful  servants 
carried  him,  ^vith  the  most  imminent  danger,  across  the  fron- 
tier into  lUyricum,  where  the  Taulantians,  who  had  before 
been  subdued  by  Philip,  had  risen  again  and  formed  an 
independent  principality.  Its  ruler  was  Glaucias,  "  an  enemy 
of  Pyrrhus'  fiither,"  and  probably  a  son  of  Bardylis.  In  man- 
ners, language,  faithlessness,  and  rudeness,  the  lUyrians  were 
the  genuine  forefathers  of  the  Arnauts,  or  Arbanites,  a  very 
brave  but  terrible  people.  Among  those  wild  barbarians 
Pyrrhus  found  a  place  of  safety:  the  heart  of  Glaucias  was 
moved  by   the  sight  of   the  infant.      There  are  men   who 
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exercise  a  magic  power  over  the  hearts  of  others,  and  tliis  is 
often  visible  even  in  children,  who,  however,  often  lose  it  in  after 
life.  In  like  manner,  Pyrrhus  had  a  peculiar  charm,  and  a  power 
over  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Through- 
out his  life,  he  won  every  one's  affection  by  the  frankness  of 
his  mind,  by  his  cordiality,  and  his  noble  soldier-like  character 
There  never  was  a  prince  in  whom  the  character  of  a  soldier 
had  so  much  of  poetry  in  it.  The  barbarian  Glaucias  could 
not  resist  the  charms  of  the  boy:  the  woman  to  whom  he  had 
been  intrusted,  placed  the  child  on  the  domestic  altar,  and  his 
aspect  moved  the  barbarian.  There  are  certain  relations  which 
are  sacred  to  the  Albanese,  when  they  are  not  venal :  humanity 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  them,  for  they  are  inhumanly  cruel, 
and  their  avarice  leads  them  to  sell  everything;  but  in  some 
instances  they  pledge  their  word  and  are  faithful,  as  e,g,^  when 
they  conclude  an  agreement  of  hospitality  and  accompany  a 
person:  thus  Lord  Byron  had  for  his  guide  an  Albanese 
robber,  who  told  him  of  his  murders,  etc. ;  but  he  was  quite 
safe.  However,  these  are  rare  cases.  The  character  of  the 
ancient  Illyrians  was  quite  the  same.  Cassander  afterwards 
offered  to  Glaucias  a  sum  of  money,  which,  considering  his 
circumstances,  was  immense,  if  he  would  give  up  Pyrrhus: 
but  he  refused  to  do  so,  for  the  child  had  won  his  heart.  When 
Glaucias  entered,  the  boy  crawled  up  to  him  with  a  friendly 
smile,  lifted  himself  up  by  his  leg,  and  embraced  his  knee; 
and  Glaucias  received  him  as  his  own  child.  Pyrrhus  then 
grew  up  among  those  half-savages,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
extraordinary  strength  and  unconquerable  nature,  that  his 
noble  mind  was  not  stifled  among  the  barbarians.  When  he 
was  a  grown-up  boy,  his  foster-father  undertook  to  restore  him 
to  his  country,  and  the  Molottians  were  prevailed  upon  to 
receive  him. 

At  that  time,  Xeoptolcmus  was  on  the  throne  of  the  Molot- 
tians; he  is  mentioned  only  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus. 
This  biography  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Plutarch's  produc- 
tions, though  it  is  written  with  his  ordinary  carelessness;  he 
does  not,  e.g,^  say  a  word  about  the  parentage  of  Neoptolemus, 
whose  father  and  family  are  therefore  unknown.  But  who 
can  this  Neoptolemus  be?  My  belief  is,  that  he  can  have 
been  no  other  than  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  who, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  had  been  called  by  his 
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father  after  his  grandfather.  Who  else  could  have  had  this 
Acacid  name?  Neoptoleraus  was  obliged  to  assume  Pyrrhus 
as  his  colleague  in  the  government.  1  may  observe  here,  that 
when  Pjrrrhus  lost  his  throne  a  second  time,  Neoptolemus  was 
king  during  the  interval:  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  first  return,  found  Neoptolemus  already  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom.^  When  Pyrrhus  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  kingdom,  he  bore  it  with  an  easy  mind,  and  departed 
cheerfully  and  merrily,  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  singularly 
cheerful  disposition,  always  thinking,  what  cannot  be  done  to 
day  must  be  left  for  the  morrow.  The  great  theme  of  his  life 
was  activity,  and  war  was  always  of  the  highest  interest  to 
him.  He  liked  war  as  an  art :  to  win  a  battle  and  to  improve 
it,  afforded  him  the  enjoyment  which  an  artist  derives  from  the 
work  of  his  genius ;  he  was  not  cast  down  when  war  brought 
about  changes  of  fortune  by  which  he  lost  all  the  advantages 
he  had  gained,  for  he  always  hoped  soon  to  recover  what  was 
lost.  He  was  like  a  gambler  who  does  not  care  whether  he 
wins  or  loses  money :  I  know  of  no  general  who  carried  on 
war  to  such  an  extent  for  his  own  gratification.  ThiB  circum- 
stance was  followed  by  terrible  consequences  for  his  subjects, 
and  had  he  not  been  a  noble-minded  and  thoroughly  humane 
prince^  he  would  have  been  a  fearful  scourge.  Others  carried 
on  war  from  avarice  and  a  love  of  dominion,  but  he  did  so 
because  he  had  a  talent  for  it,  and  because  an  inward  voice 
urged  him  on,  just  as  the  poet  sings  for  the  sake  of  his  art, 
because  his  nature  compels  him.  Too  rapid  a  termination  of 
a  war  was  even  disagreeable  to  him ;  just  as  a  thorough  hunter 
praises  or  blames  a  stag  or  a  fox,  according  to  the  degree  of 
trouble  it  has  caused  him.  Thus  it  was  his  maxim  never  to 
follow  up  a  victory  to  the  last,  that  his  chase  might  not  be  too 
speedily  terminated. 

When  he  had  lost  his  kingdom,  he  in  a  merry  mood,  like 
one  whose  heart  is  set  upon  nothing,  went  to  Demetrius,  under 
whom  he  served  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  On  that  occasion  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly^  and  at  the  point  where  he  com- 
manded, the  enemy  was  completely  defeated.  If  the  aged 
Antigonus  had  been  as  successful  as  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus, 
the  battle  would  have  been  gained;  but  Antigonus  was  so 
thoroughly  beaten,  that  even  the  victorious  part  of  his  troops 

'  Comp.  bdow,  p.  143. 
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dispersed.  Pyrrhus  now  accompanied  Demetrius,  who  was 
already  married  to  his  sister  Deidamia.  Demetrius  had  the 
happy  idea  of  sending  him  as  ambassador  to  Egypt,  where  the 
irresistible  charm  of  his  character  at  once  gained  the  attach- 
ment of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  his  wife,  and  where  he  brought 
about  a  reconciliation  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius, 
Berenice  gave  him  Antigone,  her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband,  in  marriage.  He  remained  for  some  years  at  Alex- 
andria, contrived  to  break  up  the  connection  between  Ptolemy 
and  Cassander^  and  prevailed  on  Ptolemy  to  allow  him  to 
return  to  Epirus,  and  to  support  him  in  an  attempt  to  effect  a 
landing  there.  He  arrived  in  Epirus  with  some  Egyptian 
troops  and  Egyptian  money:  the  attempt  succeeded,  and  being 
recognised  as  king  by  the  Epirots,  he  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  Neoptolemus,  according  to  which  they  were  to  rule 
as  colleagues  (what  I  said  before  on  this  subject  is  uncertain). 
But  Neoptolemus  was  a  man  of  the  very  opposite  character  to 
that  of  Pyrrhus:  he  was  soumois^  reserved,  harsh,  heartless, 
haughty,  and  unable  to  live  on  good  terms  with  Pyrrhus :  it  was 
a  connection  like  that  between  Theodoric  and  Odoacer.  1  do 
not  know  whether  the  story  is  true,  that  Neoptolemus  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  and  that  the  latter,  in  self-defence, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  1  should  like  to  believe  it,  for 
there  is  no  character  more  loveable  in  his  circumstances  than 
that  of  Pyrrhus.  I  am  not  here  speaking  of  Demosthenes,  a 
holy,  virtuous,  and  sublime  man,  but  of  men  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  ambition,  and  are  not  kept  so  pure  by  their 
own  conscience :  among  these  latter  Pyrrhus  is  pre-eminent, 
and  in  antiquity  he  is  unequalled.  But,  unfortunately,  that 
Btory  is  very  uncertain :  the  dead  are  always  in  the  wrong. 
If  it  is  true,  Pjrrrhus  only  defended  himself.  I  have,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  Neoptolemus  would  have  rid  himself  of  Pyrrhus 
in  some  way  or  another;  but  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  Pyrrhus 
was  obliged  without  delay  to  sacrifice  him ;  and  this  question 
cannot  be  decided. 

Pyrrhus  was  readily  received  by  the  Molottians,  who  re- 
joiced to  have  him  alone  for  their  king.  There  now  followed 
a  new  era  for  the  nation.  Egyptian  treasures  flowed  into  the 
country  in  abundance,  and  Pyrrhus  employed  them  in  building 
fortifi^  towns  in  Epirus,  as  Archelaus  had  done  in  Macedonia, 
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and  had  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  its  strength.  Pyrrhus 
founded  Berenice,  and  no  doubt  also  Antigonea,  near  Argyro- 
CHstro.  In  this  manner  his  state  became  strong,  and  that  too 
very  rapidly.  But  Ambi'acia  was  still  in  the  liands  of  the  Mace- 
donians, and  so  were  Arcamania  and  Amphilochia;  after 
Polysperchon's  death,  moreover,  Parauaea  and  Stymphaea  were 
united  with  Macedonia,  which  was  divided  into  Macedonia 
proper  and  MaKehovia  hrucrrfro^^  as  in  Aetolia  we  find  the 
distinction  between  Aetolia  proper  and  iTri/cn^ro^,  The  fact 
that  Cassander  died  before  being  able  to  undertake  anything 
against  Pyrrhus  was  particularly  favourable  to  the  latter. 
There  now  began  a  war  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander.  Alexander  applied  both  to  Pyrrhus 
and  Demetrius,  who  was  again  possessed  of  a  scattered  empire 
in  Greece  and  the  islands;  and  before  Demetrius  had  time  to 
arrive  with  his  forces,  Alexander  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  Pyrrhus,  promising  him  as  a  reward  all  those  possessions, 
Stymphaea^  Parauaea,  Acamania,  Ambracia,  and  Amphilocliia, 
whereby  Epirus  became  a  compact  state.  Pyrrhus  now  went 
to  his  assisstance ;  but  in  the  meantime  Alexander  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  who  appeared  under  the 
pretext  of  raising  him  to  the  throne,  but  slew  the  young  man, 
and  as  Pyrrhus  withdrew,  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia. 
Pyrrhus,  however,  retained  his  advantages,  transferred  his 
residence  to  Ambracia,  a  wealthy  and  strongly  fortified  Greek 
city,  which  derived  immense  advantages  from  him.  He  drew 
together  the  Epirots  and  all  the  tribes  dependent  on  them, 
into  one  nation  united  under  his  sceptre;  he  was  its  /rr/cmy?, 
and  all  were  now  called  by  the  common  name  lATreip&riu,  and 
no  longer  Molottians,  etc. ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Agathocles,  whereby  he  obtained  possession  of 
Corcyra.  It  is  not  stated  any wliere  that  he  ruled  over  Leucas, 
but  this  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case. 

Demetrius,  who  was  a  terrible  neighbour,  forgetting  the  old 
friendship,  regarded  the  acquisitions  of  Pyrrhus  as  wrongs 
done  to  himself,  and  like  Cassander  before  him,  began  to  show 
hostility  against  Pyrrhus.  A  war  broke  out,  in  which  Demetrius 
penetrated  into  Epirus;  but  Pyrrhus  gained  brilliant  victories 
over  his  opponent's  generals.  This  war  was  very  beneficial  to 
him.  His  amiable  and  frank  behaviour  towards  the  Macedo- 
nian prisoners,  so  gained  for  him  the  affections  of  all,  when 
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they  compared  the  haughtiness  and  Asiatic  Hcentiougness  of 
Demetrius  with  the  simplicity  of  Pyrrhus,  that  they  wished  to 
have  him  for  their  king.  It  thus  came  to  pass,  in  tlie  course 
of  the  war,  that  wlicn  Pyrrhus  entered  Macedonia,  and  united 
with  Lysimachus,  they  deserted  Demetrius  and  proclaimed 
Pyrrhus  tlieir  king.  But  now  Lysimachus  also  entered  Mace- 
donia from  another  quarter,  and  Pyrrhus  not  being  strong 
enough  to  dispute  tlie  possession  of  the  whole  empire  with 
him,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  an  armngemcnt,  and  divide  the 
kingdom  between  himself  and  Lysimachus.  Tlie  fickle 
Macedonians,  as  countrymen  of  the  latter,  adhered  to  him 
against  Pyrrhus,  v/hom  they  looked  upon  as  a  foreigner;  and 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  power  of  Pyrrhus  and  that 
of  I-iysimachus,  was  nearly  like  that  which  existed  between 
Frederick  II.  and  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Lysimachus  was 
master  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  a  part  of  Pontus 
and  Thrace,  and  vast  riches  were  at  his  disposal.  Our  chrono- 
logical statements,  which  are  based  upon  the  invaluable  and 
excellent  work  of  Porphyrius,  in  Eusebius,  mention  that 
Pyrrhus  reigned  altogether  only  seven  months  over  Macedonia. 
But  this  is  a  mistake;  and  I  am  convinced/  that  the  division  of 
the  empire  did  not  take  place  until  Pyrrhus  had  been  sole  king 
of  Macedonia  for  seven  months;  and  that  these  seven  months 
are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  that  time  only,  during 
which  he  alone  was  king.  The  live  years  and  six  months  of 
the  reign  of  Lysimachus,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  calculated 
from  the  time  when  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus  divided  the 
empire.  Pyrrhus  now  probably  gave  up  the  title  of  king 
of  Macedonia,  but  retained  possession  of  a  portion  of  that 
country.  He  was  probably  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly,  that  is,  of  Thessaly  not  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  was  taken  by  the  ancients;  for  Magnesia  and  Phthiotis 
were  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus.  This  happened  not 
long  before  tlie  time  when  Pyrrhus  went  to  Italy. 

•  A  passa;^  conccrnincf  Lysimachus,  aiul  the  roasons  for  which  the  Mace- 
donians doRcrtetl  from  Pyrrhus  to  Lysimachus,  htm  Itccn  omitted  here,  and 
tronsrerred  to  a  more  apiu-opriate  plui*e  in  p.  129. — Ku. 
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But  even  in  that  portion  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Pyrrhus 
did  not  remain  undisturbed.  The  division  exasperated  the 
Macedonians,  and  after  a  few  years,  Lysimachus  availed 
himself  of  their  feelings  for  taking  possession  of  Upper 
Mac<:(lonia  also.  When  Lysimachus  fell,  and  the  empire 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  and  from  him  into  those  of 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  dominion  of  Pyrrhus  was  already 
confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  and  no  part  of  Macedonia 
was  in  his  possession.  But  he  was  still  master  of  all  Epirus^ 
from  the  Ceraunian  mountains  to  some  distance  beyond  Anac- 
torium,  including  Ambracia,  Acarnaiiia,  and  Amphilochia, 
and  also  Corcyra,  through  Lanassa,  tlie  daughter  of  Agathocles. 
**  He  ruled  with  unlimited  power  over  the  subject  nations;  his 
power  over  tlie  Molottians  was  professedly  limited,  though  in 
point  of  fact,  almost  unlimited."  In  these  circumstances, 
matters  seem  to  have  remained  for  a  very  short  period,  when 
Tarentine  ambassadors  came  across,  and  induced  him  to  go  to 
Italy^  by  the  offer  to  recognise  his  supremacy,  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  him,  and  furnish  him  with  subsidies  (Olymp.  124, 
4).     He  was  then  about  thirty-six  years  old. 

Trogus  treated  the  history  of  this  expedition  in  a  very 
summary  manner,  only  hinting  at  the  causes  of  it;  and  we 
must  in  this  place  likewise  confine  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline. 
The  same  occurrences  often  have  to  be  related  in  two  different 
histories,  and  are  looked  upon  from  different  points  of  view ; 
and  such  also  is  the  case  here:  but  it  belongs  more  to  the 
history  of  Rome  than  to  that  of  Macedonia,  and  for  tliis  reason 
I  have  spoken  of  it  minutely  in  my  late  Lectures  on  Roman 
History.^  **  We  possess  an  excellent  account  of  this  war  in 
Plutarch's  life  of  Pyrrhus;  we  might,  however,  wish  that  it 
were  a  little  more  historically  accurate;  but  the  Excerpta 
Valesiana  fill  up  the  gaps  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

The  foundation  of  Tarentum  has  been  already  mentioned 
in  these  Lectures.  "  Its  development  was  not  rapid.  It  was 
in  a  rising  condition  when,  in  Olymp.  76,  it  failed  in  an 
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undertaking  against  the  Mcssapians;  and  the  lose  it  then  sus- 
tained was  so  great,  that  it  did  not  recover  till  after  a  long  time 
and  with  great  difficulty.  It  did  not  rise  to  any  eminence  till 
after  the  fall  of  the  other  cities:  their  misfortunes  became  the 
cause  of  its  prosperity,  for  everybody,  with  the  wrecks  of  his 
fortune,  souglit  safety  at  Tarentum,  just  as  the  calamity  of 
Germany  during  the  thirty  years*  war  contributed  to  raise  the 
Netherlands.  From  that  time,  that  is,  about  Olymp.  100,  it 
rose  again  to  great  prosperity,  and  when  the  war  with  Some 
broke  out,  it  had  reached  a  height  which  it  had  never  attained 
previously  to  its  defeat  by  the  Mcssapians,  while  the  other 
Italiot  towns  had  mostly  been  taken  by  barbarians^  or  were 
only  shadows  of  what  they  had  been.  Heraclca  was  in  a 
condition  of  dependence  upon  Tarentum.  Whatever  our 
accounts  may  say  of  the  previous  power  and  wealth  of  Taren- 
tum, certain  it  is,  that  it  never  was  so  powerful  as  at  tliat 
time.  But  its  power  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  ability  and 
vigour  of  its  citizens,  as  in  mercenary  troops,  whom  its  wealth 
enabled  it  to  engage.  The  cavalry  may  not  have  been  bad." 
I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  noticed  its  power  and  greatness, 
and  expressed  my  opinion,  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  the  contempt  with  which  it  is  generally  spoken 
o£  The  Tarentincs,  it  is  true,  no  doubt  shared  the  faults  of 
all  the  Greeks  of  that  period,  and  also  had  the  general  faults 
of  the  Doric  race,  which  could  much  less  bear  the  possession  of 
wealth  and  plenty  than  the  Ionian? ;  the  former  had  neither 
the  elegance  nor  the  spirit  to  use  those  dangerous  gifts  of 
fortune  with  becoming  grace ;  but  the  Tarentines  were 
nevertheless  a  great  state.  They  were  industrious,  had  many 
manufactures,  were  active  in  commerce  and  possessed  of 
wealth,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  compared  most  fitly  with 
the  Florentines  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cxinturies,  who 
were  likewise  obliged  to  carry  on  their  wars  by  means  of 
mercenaries,  because  their  own  valour  had  forsaken  them. 
The  Florentines,  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  were  by  no  means  an  Attic  people,  as  is  commonly 
believed.  After  the  time  of  Petrarch,  Florence  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  seat  of  the  muses,  though  the  plastic  arts  were 
flourishing;  they  were  slumbering  from  the  time  of  Giotto  to 
that  of  Michael  Angclo,  after  they  had  been  awakened  towards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
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was  prosaic,  as  was  the  case  in  our  German  towns  one  hundred 
or  more  years  ago,  and  tliut,  too,  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil. 
In  regard  to  the  Florentines,  you  must  read  Sacchetti  and  Ser 
Giovanni.  But  the  Florentines  were  not  a  maritime  people 
like  the  Taren tines.  The  history  of  Tarentum  is  one  of  those 
interesting  histories,  which  are  almost  entirely  lost,  and  of 
which  a  few  traces  only  exist,  which,  however,  are  for  this 
very  reason  the  more  attractive,  and  must  be  collected  with 
the  greatest  care. 

The  Tarentines  fonned  relations  with  Eome  at  an  early 
period,  and  were  in  a  close  and  hearty  alliance  with  the 
Samnites,  with  whom  they  kept  a  up  connection  of  true  friend- 
ship, whereas  the  Lucanians  and  Greeks  were  foreign  to  each 
other.  The  Samnitxjs  were  influenced  by  Greek  civilisation: 
the  traces  of  this  influence  upon  those  nations  are  feeble,  but 
we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
it  is  said  to  have  been.  The  statement  in  Cicero's  book  De 
Seneclute,  that  there  existed  an  ancient  Pythagorean  dialogue, 
in  which  Herennius  Pontius  was  one  of  the  interlocutore, 
justifies  this  assumption.  The  friendship  between  the  Taren- 
tines and  Samnites  shows  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Samnite  war,  in  the  attempts  of  the  former  to  mediate  and  to 
defend  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  supporting  them  with  large 
subsidies  against  Rome.  Otherwise  the  Samnites  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  Romans  in  that 
war.  Tlie  Tarentines,  however,  rarely  took  any  prominent 
part  in  those  aflfairs,  and  do  not  appear  much  in  Roman  history. 
We  sec  them  only  from  time  to  time,  and  no  continuous 
narmtive  exists  anywhere.  "  They  always  intrigued,  and 
never  acted  with  energy;  and  they  evidently  neglect^  many 
favourable  opportunities  in  the  Samnite  war,  which  might 
otherwise  have  taken  a  different  turn."  According  to  my 
conviction,  it  is  clear,  that  after  the  second  Samnite  war,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Samnites  and  Romans 
(u.  C.  450,  Olymp.  1 18),  in  which  the  Romans  bound  them- 
selves not  to  sail  with  a  ship  of  war  to  the  north  of  cape 
Lacinium.  I  have  compared  this  treaty  with  the  fact,  that 
the  republic  of  Venice,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  safety,  and  that 
of  the  Italians  generally,  stipulated  witli  the  government  of 
Turkey,  that  no  Algerian  should  sail  within  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  in  the  Adriatic;   "the  peace  of  Cimon  and  the 
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treaty  of  Rome  with  Carthage  contained  similar  stipuLitions, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  many  Christian  jx^wcrs  have  bound 
the  Algerians  not  to  sail  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar." 
That  peace  lasted  for  about  twenty  years.  In  the  third  Samnite 
war,  the  Tarentines  took  no  part,  and  the  Samnites,  no  doubt, 
carried  it  on  alone.  But  the  Tarentines  were  drawn  into  it, 
when  during  its  progress  the  Eomans  extended  their  power  so 
much,  that  even  the  Lucanians  entered  into  a  relation  of 
dependence  upon  Eome.  The  consequence  of  tliis  extension 
was,  that  there  arose  a  very  large  coalition  among  the  several 
nations,  of  which,  according  to  Zonaras,  Tarcntum  was  the 
soul.  With  a  species  of  modern  policy,  they  had  established  a 
very  wide-spread  coalition.  A  part  of  the  Etruscans  was  con- 
Btantly  in  arms  against  Rome;  the  Tarentines  had  encouraged 
the  defeated  Samnites,  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  united 
them  against  the  Romans,  and  had  stirred  up  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians;  even  the  Senones  and  Boians  were  enticed  by 
them  with  subsidies  to  take  part  in  the  coalition,  and  attack 
Rome.  But  this  coalition  had  the  fate  of  all  such  undertakings: 
it  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  dissolution.  Some 
nations  became  indifferent,  the  Tarentines  themselves  did  not 
come  forward  encrgeticiilly  during  the  war,  and  the  hostilities 
did  not  commence  simultaneously.  Some  of  the  nations  began 
too  early,  and  the  Romans,  by  directing  their  great  efforts 
against  these  first,  at  once  destroyed  a  part  of  the  coalition, 
before  the  others  had  even  taken  up  arms.  The  Romans 
cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  upon  the  Tarentines  as  their 
decided  enemies,  although  they  showed  themselves  nowhere, 
and  the  Tarentines  felt  an  indescribable  exasperation  against 
Rome. 

A  Roman  duvmvir  navalis  (Olymp.  124,  3)  acted  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  French  generals  often, 
by  the  command  of  their  master,  ventured  upon  a  violation  of 
neutrality  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  it  might  be 
taken,  and  of  turning  it  to  some  account,  if  it  passed  un- 
noticed :  the  usual  consequence  was  some  advantage.  In  like 
manner  the  Roman  dimmvir,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  sailed 
with  a  Roman  squadron,  consisting  of  ships  furnished  by  the 
dependent  Greek  cities  of  Elea,  Neapolis,  and  others,  round 
the  Lavinian  promontory,  imder  the  very  plausible  pretext, 
that  Thurii,  which  had  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
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Rome,  was  besieged  by  the  Lucanians,  and  required  his  assist- 
ance. It  may  be  that  he  had  already  assisted  the  Thurians. 
This  was  a  case  in  wliich  Tarentum,  if  it  had  wished  to  keep 
up  its  friendship  with  Rome,  could  not  possibly  have  made 
any  objection;  and  if  the  duumvir  had  been  satisfied  with 
conveying  his  support  to  Thurii,  the  matter  would  probably 
have  produced  no  further  consequences,  and  no  complaint 
would  have  been  made  about  the  violation  of  the  treaty;  but 
be  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  All  our  accounts  arc  extremely 
brief;  and  in  dealing  with  ancient  history  we  must  often 
imitate  the  example  of  naturalists,  when  they  receive  dried 
and  shrivelled  skins  of  animals,  which  have  lost  their  form. 
The  skilful  practitioner  knows  how  to  restore  their  elasticity 
and  their  original  form.  In  like  manner  we  must  treat  ancient 
history :  our  imagination  must  supply  many  things^  and  wc 
must  ask  ourselves,  what  is  wanting  here  ?  Wliere,  does  a  gap 
exist?  and  where  are  the  proportions  lost?  We  may  be  quite 
certain  that  the  Roman  squadron  had  been  cruising  for  some 
time  near  those  coasts,  without  the  Romans  having  communi- 
cated with  the  Tarentines,  and  that  this  was  the  subject  0£ 
daily  conversation  at  Tarentum.  As  this  passed  without  notice 
being  taken,  the  duumvir,  wanting  to  attempt  more,  went 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  prudence*  Tarentum  had  a  double 
harbour^  a  small  inner  one  and  an  outer  road,  one  behind  the 
other,  just  as  at  Syracuse,  and  he  had  now  sailed  into  the 
outer  harbour,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  prevent  him. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Tarentines,  there  happened  to  be  a 
popular  assembly  in  the  theatre,  which  was  turned  towards 
the  sea,  as  was  the  case  with  all  Greek  theatres,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  The  people  saw  the  ships  gradually  sailing  in, 
and  this  appeared  to  them  as  such  an  act  of  insolence,  and  such 
a  wanton  insult,  that,  in  their  Greek  irritability,  and  without 
considering  the  consequences,  the  people,  in  their  first  irrita- 
tion, formed  a  resolution  to  man  their  galleys  and  attack  the 
Romans.  Some  of  the  Roman  galleys  were  taken^  others  were 
sunk,  and  the  Roman  duumvir  lost  his  life. 

The  Romans  were  at  the  time  in  so  precarious  a  situation, 
that,  no  doubt,  indignation  at  the  senseless  conduct  of  their 
admiral  was  the  first  and  predominant  feeling;  but,  at  all 
events,  it  was  necessary  to  demand  reparation.  It  waa  im- 
possible to  get  over  the  occurrence,  but   their  wish  was  to 
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protract  the  aifdir,  and,  for  the  present,  not  to  be  involved  in  a 
war.  An  embassy  accordingly  was  sent,  though  more  as  a 
matter  of  form  than  anytliing  else.  Although  we  can  very 
well  understand,  and  even  excuse,  the  Tarentines  for  at  first 
not  controlling  their  indignation,  yet  their  subsequent  conduct 
towards  the  Eoman  ambassadors  was  senseless.  The  demo- 
cracy at  Tarentum  had  reached  its  extreme  height :  the  Roman 
ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the  theatre  to  address  the 
people,  and,  at  the  entrance,  they  were  insulted  by  vulgar 
people  in  the  most  indecent  manner.  As  the  Roman  ambas- 
sador spoke  bad  Greek,  he  was  laughed  at  by  all  the  assembly 
at  every  mistake  he  made,  and  his  indignant  complaint  of  the 
miscreant  who  had  insulted  him  was  received  in  the  same 
manner.  This  shows  the  boundless  exasperation  of  the  Taren- 
tines against  die  Romans,  for  it  cannot  have  been  their  ordi- 
nary conduct.  The  insult  had  to  be  wiped  away  in  blood ; 
but  the  situation  of  the  Romans  was  so  perilous,  that  they, 
nevertheless,  hesitated,  and  the  majority  of  the  tribes  was  on 
the  point  of  not  declaring  war.  But  their  national  feeling 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and  it  was  resolved  to  risk  all,  and  to 
venture  upon  extreme  measures,  Rome  was  not  so  imac- 
quainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  nations  of  Greece, 
as  we  commonly  imagine;  they  assuredly  knew  the  affairs 
of  the  Greeks  most  accurately ;  the  people  at  Rome  must 
have  foreseen  that  the  Tarentines  would  invite  Pyrrhus, 
and  this  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  making  them 
undecided. 

The  Romans  on  that,  as  on  all  former  occasions,  showed 
their  greatness  and  their  wisdom.  They  concluded  peace 
with  the  Etruscan  states,  in  which  those  who  were  still  hold- 
ing out  obtained  such  advantages  as  would  have  induced  them 
long  before  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  peace  which  the 
Etruscans  thus  obtained  was  most  beneficial  to  tliem  :  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  they  felt  so  happy  under  the  majesty 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  that  they  were  not  tempted  to  revolt, 
either  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  if  we  except  a  few  isolated 
cases,  or  during  the  social  war,  when  they  obtained  the 
franchise,  and  were  faithful  allies.  Those  two  centuries  were 
the  period  of  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Etruscans  described 
by  Posidonius.  The  fact,  that  this  has  not  been  understood, 
lias  displaced  the  historical  certainty  of  the  Etruscans  ever 
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since  tlie  time  of  Winkelmann,  and  in  everything  that  has 
been  written  about  them  after  his  time.  They  are  generally 
considered  to  have  been,  about  that  time,  in  an  humble  state  of 
subjection,  and  all  their  works  of  art  and  their  buildings  are 
most  erroneously  assigned  to  an  earlier  date;  tlie  truth  being, 
that  all  the  beautiful  master- works  of  Etruscan  art  belong  to 
this  period,  or  were  produced  a  very  short  time  before  it;  it  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  Etruscan  remains  that  is  more 
ancient  than  their  dependence  on  Rome.  The  rehition  in 
which  they  stood  was  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  it  was 
precisely  such  a  peaceful  condition  that  they  wished  and 
required. 

"  At  Tarentum  too,  the  people  were  not  in  any  huiry  about 
the  war,  and  a  party  of  peace  were  for  negotiating;  since  the 
Komans,  notwithstanding  their  distance,  were  very  dangerous 
to  the  Tareutines,  for  the  Romans  had  been  preparing  for  the 
war  against  them  for  several  years,  by  the  establishment  of 
fortified  places.  One  of  these  fortresses  was  Venusia.  But 
the  opinion  that  Pyrrhus  should  be  invited,  gained  the  upper 
hand,  as  in  fonner  times  they  had  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  terrible  Agathocles,  of  Cleonymus  who  was  no  better  than 
the  former,  of  Archidamus,  and  of  Alexander  of  Epirus.  The 
fact  that  this  plan  was  adopted  without  hesitation,  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  general  enthusiasm  for  Pyrrhus;  for  the 
Athenians  too,  after  having  experienced  much  base  treachery, 
invited  him,  with  his  guard,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  on  the 
Acropolis."  Pyrrhus  received  pressing  invitations  from  the 
Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Tareutines;  and  we  may  add  without 
hesitation,  that  all  those  nations  offered  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand, as  the  Greek  nations  did  to  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  poetical  and  half-foolish  dioughts 
and  recollections  of  Neoptoleraus,  by  whose  hand  old  Priam 
had  fallen,  and  whose  descendant  was  now  coming  to  destroy 
the  descendants  of  the  Trojans.  Pyrrhus  was  a  man  of  a 
poetical  mind,  and  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  quotations 
have  come  to  light  from  Timaeus,  from  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Greeks  of  that  period  entertained  the  idea,  that  the 
Romans  were  descended  from  Troy* 

Pyrrhus  obtained  auxiliaries  from  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  The 
number  of  troops  with  which  he  crossed  over  into  Italy  is  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts,  and  is  in  itself  a  question  of  no 
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interest.  He  landed  (Olymp.  124,  4)  amid  great  difficulties, 
for  he  had  too  much  hastened  the  expedition,  and  crossed  too 
early  in  the  year.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  are  extremely 
dangerous,  and  the  storms  about  the  Ceraunlan  mountains  are 
fearful.  A  heavy  gale  scattered  his  fleet,  many  ships  were 
lost,  and  he  himself,  with  his  galleys,  reached  the  Italian  coast 
only  with  the  most  extraordinary  efforts.  We  must  imagine 
the  ancient  long  vessels  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  modem  steamboats,  for  what  is  done  in  the  latter 
by  machinery,  was  effected  in  the  former  by  oars  and  human 
hands.  The  rising  from  penteconteres  to  triremes,  and  from 
triremes  to  quadrlremes  and  quinqueremcs,  took  place  with  a 
view  to  increase  the  propelling  power.  The  ancient  ships  of  war, 
like  our  steamboats,  were  long  and  narrow,  it  being  then  still 
the  object  to  make  them  independent  of  the  wind.  After- 
wards attempts  were  made  to  employ  sailing  vessels,  of  the 
kind  which  are  still  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  one 
immense  sail,  which  indeed  require  many  hands,  but  infinitely 
fewer  than  rowing  vessels.  The  latter  had  been  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  it  being  impossible  to  go  any  further,  sailing 
vessels  began  to  be  employed.  Sailing  vessels  were  at  all  times 
used  for  the  transport  of  merchandise;  and  their  structure 
always  remained  the  same  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  ancient  ships  were  built  exactly  like  the  Spanish  and 
Venetian  galleons,  such  as  we  sec  them  represented  in  all  the 
drawings  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Besides 
them,  there  existed  in  the  Mediterranean  small  ships  calculated 
for  quick  sailing,  which  had  their  large  sail,  but  were  otherwise 
very  awkward.  Pyrrhus  crossed  by  means  of  transports, 
which  were  propelled  by  oars ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
were  employed  in  rowing. 

Many  of  his  ships  were  lost,  as  I  have  said,  during  the 
storm.  lie  went  to  Tarentum,  where  Milo,  whom  he  had  sent 
before  him,  had  already  put  himself  in  possession  of  the 
Acropolis.  Until  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus,  everybody  had  been 
treated  with  respect  and  deference,  but  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Tarentum,  he  acted  as  master,  and  gave  his  ordei*s  to  the 
Tarentines.  The  latter,  on  that  occasion,  showed  a  great  want 
of  wisdom;  they  desired  the  war,  and  were  wealthy  enough  to 
pay  for  it,  but  they  would  not  be  inconvenienced  by  it,  and 
would  themselves  have  nothing  to  do  with  it*     But  Pyrrhus 
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did  not  view  the  matter  in  this  light:  he  wanted  to  conduct 
the  war,  but  they  were  to  do  their  part  also,  and  he  expected 
that  every  one  should,  like  himself,  take  an  active  interest  in  it. 
He  accordingly  forced  them  to  take  up  arms  and  be  enlisted  in 
his  phalanx. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  points  for  which  Pyrrhus  is  censured,  that 
he  treated  the  Tarcntines  with  great  contempt  and  contrary  to 
the  stipulations  which  had  been  made;  but  this  is  not  true,  as 
we  see  from  the  Excerpta  published  by  Ursinus.  He  made 
them  work  hard,  and  was  not  concerned  about  their  not  liking 
it.  We  find  the  Tai'entines  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Romans  did  in  the  war  of  Belisarius  against  Yitiges  in  a.d.  535, 
when  the  Romans  did  nothing  at  all,  and  did  not  reinforce  the 
small  army  of  Belisarius,  but  irritated  him  in  the  extreme  by 
their  talk  and  by  their  criticising  his  proceedings.^' 

The  Romans,  unfortunately,  had,  at  that  time,  chosen  a  bad 
general^  as  was  often  the  case  in  their  elections,  except  in 
cases  when  there  had  been  a  protracted  war,  in  which  a  distin- 
guished character  continued  to  attract  public  notice:  all  the 
ancient  republics  suffer  from  bad  elections.  P.  Laevinus,  who 
was  now  their  commander,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  historians,  a  highly  unfortunate  choice.  He  was,  however, 
right  in  advancing  rapidly,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  Pyrrhus 
into  an  engagement  before  he  was  joined  by  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians.  These  nations  had  been  almost  annihilated  during 
the  preceding  campaign,  and  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable 
to  refuse  the  Romans  a  passage  through  their  country,  or  to 
unite  with  Pyrrhus  before  the  Romans  reached  Heraclea. 
But  Pyrrhus  was  not  afraid  of  an  encounter,  and  Laevinus 
had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  fight  a  battle.  If 
he  gained  it,  an  immense  dual  was  gained,  but,  if  he  lost  it, 
all  might  be  lost.  It  is  inconceivable  why  the  Romans  did 
not  send  a  stronger  force.  It  belongs  to  Roman  history,  to 
relate  how,  after  a  seven -times  repeated  attack,  and  after  an 
enormous  struggle,  the  Romans  were  at  length  routed  (Olymp* 
125,  1);  fifteen  hundred  men  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
among  them  many  equites  and  members  of  the  first  families  of 
the  republic.  The  elephants,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  to 
decide  the  victory;  but  the  Romans  try  too  much  to  conceal 
their  defeat,  and  they  are  unjust  in  refusing  to  admit,  that 
the  victory  was  owing  to  the  genius  of  Pyrrhus  and  to  hia 
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excellent  troops.  Pyrrhus  experienced  the  same  thing  which 
Frederick  the  Great  experienced  in  the  seven  years'  war; 
at  that  time  Frederick  still  had  a  beautiful  army,  like  the 
troops  of  Frederick  11.  in  the  battles  of  Lowositz  and  Prague, 
who  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  latter  years,  when 
the  old  soldiers  had  disappeared.  Such  is  always  the  case 
when  a  small  nation  has  to  carry  on  a  war  for  many  years. 
Even  as  early  as  the  year  1758,  the  Prussian  troops  were  no 
longer  what  they  had  been  in  1757;  hence  his  success  was 
not  what  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  had  the  same  troops 
as  at  Prague,  Rossbach,  and  Leuthen.  Such  al^  was  the  case 
with  Pyrrhus :  in  his  latter  campaigns,  his  phalanx  was  nomi- 
nally the  same,  but  the  mass  of  his  soldiers  was  different;  they 
were  no  longer  the  veterans  with  whom  he  had  gained  so 
many  laurels. 

After  this  victory,  Rome  was  saved  by  his  disinclination  to 
bring  so  interesting  a  war,  as  that  with  Rome,  to  so  speedy  a 
termination  as  he  might  have  done ;  if  he  had  briskly  pursued 
Laevinus  to  Venusia,  he  might  have  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  troops,  and  the  other  Roman  army  would  have 
come  too  late.  But,  even  as  it  was,  the  success  of  his  victory 
was  extremely  great.  The  Samnitcs  and  Lucanians  had  time 
to  recover  their  strength.  Pyrrhus  advanced  through  Sam- 
nium,  and  on  the  Latin  road  across  the  Liris,  by  Arpinum, 
Casinum,  and  Ferentinum,  as  far  as  Praeneste.  Many  places 
which  bore  the  Roman  yoke  impatiently  joined  him,  and 
Praeneste  in  particular  opened  its  gates  to  him.  He  himself 
saw  Rome  from  the  acropolis  of  Praeneste,  and  his  horsemen 
had  advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome:  they  must  have 
gone  as  far  as  Tusculum.  But  the  Romans  were  unsliaken; 
and,  while  he  was  advancing,  they  wisely  concluded  peace 
with  the  Etruscans,  and  made  every  possible  effort.  Their 
excellent  system  of  colonies  now  proved  useful  to  them ;  not  a 
single  colony  revolted — the  colonies  were,  in  their  very  exist- 
ence, bound  to  Rome — and  Laevinus,  being  thus  enabled  to 
restore  the  army  in  the  rear  of  Pyrrhus,  advanced  through  the 
half-^ravaged  Samnium  towards  Campania.  The  army  which 
had  been  engaged  in  Etruria  had,  in  the  meantime,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  Pyrrhus  could  no  longer  entertain  the  thought 
of  making  an  attack  upon  the  city.  Many  faithful  allies  also^ 
luch  as  the  Hemicans,  and  others,  were  in  arms.     Pyrrhus 
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had  made  a  pointe  against  Rome,  and,  a  fortnight  earlier^  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  gained  his  end.  In  such  undertakings, 
everything  always  depends  upon  the  time ;  and  when  the 
time  is  miscalculated,  everything  is  lost.  Pyrrhus  found  him- 
self surrounded,  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  commencing  his  retreat,  in  order  to 
take  up  his  winter  quartera.  And,  as  he  retreated,  the  whole 
issue  of  the  war  was  already  virtually  decided  against  him, 
merely  because  he  had  come  about  a  fortnight  too  late.  '*  lie 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Tarentum.  In  the  second  cam- 
paign, he  evidently  gained  another  victory,  near  Teanum,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  loss  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Romans  did  not  maintain  the  field  of  battle;  but 
it  was  not  a  victory  like  that  of  Heraclea.  He  now  sued  for 
peace;  but  the  Romans  refused  it,  and  insisted  upon  his  quitting 
Italy.  This  circumstance  induced  him  all  the  more  readily  to 
accept  the  proposals  of  the  Siceliots,  to  cross  over  to  their 
island''  (Olymp.  125,  3). 


LECTURE  XCIL 

As  Pyrrhus,  through  his  expedition  to  Sicily,  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Carthaginians,  we  shall  here  at  once  enter  upon 
their  historj'. 

We  are  generally  inclined  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  the 
Carthaginians,  for  we  imagine  them  to  have  been  a  people 
with  exteni^ive  dominions,  but  rude  and  barbarous.  But  the 
arts  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  jxirfection  among  them,  as 
we  not  only  know  from  piissages  in  which  they  are  accident- 
ally mentioned,  but  roads,  constructed  according  to  prin- 
ciples of  art,  are  first  met  with  among  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  art  with  which  the  Romans  made  their  high  roads  was, 
probably,  derived  from  the  Carthaginians.  The  accounts  of  the 
capture  of  their  city  also  give  evidence  of  immense  splendour. 
They  had  niunerous  manufactures,  and  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass,  in  particular,  was  carried  to  very  great  perfection.  Many 
pieces  of  ancient  glass,  which  are  found  in  the  tombs  in  the 
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interior  of  Guinea,  and  which  can  have  been  carried  thither 
only  by  commerce,  may  still  give  us  some  idea  of  that  art :  I 
have  seen  pieces  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  Carthaginians 
derived  their  civilisation  from  the  Tyrians;  and  tliat  all  the 
arts  of  brass-founding,  and  those  of  an  ornamental  character^ 
were  developed  at  Tyre  as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  may 
be  seen  from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  these  arts  were  still  further  deve- 
loped by  the  Carthaginians. 

Ancient  authors  also   praise   the   political   constitution   of 
Carthage,  as   one   that    was   most   wisely   calculated   by   its 
equipoise  to  allow  freedom  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  check  the  destructive  energy  of  rapid  movements.     The 
aJcpaTO<:  i\€ud€pla  may  be  compared  with  that  portion  of  our 
atmospheric  air,  which  when  inhaled  unmixed  causes  death. 
There  are  persons  of  sickly  constitutions,  who  can  live  only 
by  inhaling  an  atmosphere,  which  is  in  it«elf  unhealthy ;  such 
is  the  case  also  with  nations,  and  many  states  cannot  maintain 
themselves  otherwise  than  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  that  is, 
by  a  faulty  constitution.      The  Carthaginians,  in  regard  to 
the  arts  and  the  civilisation  of  social  life,  were,  on  the  whole, 
not  inferior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  their  weakness  con- 
sisted in  their  not  being  a  warlike  nation,  and  in  the  fact  that 
from  the  first  all  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  that  consequently  thoy  were  in  a  condition, 
which  other  free  nations  attained  only  after  a  long  period  of 
time.     They  were  not  without  a  literature.    Besides  the  works 
of  Mago  on  agriculture,  Carthaginian  libraries  are  mentioned 
at  the  taking  of  the  city,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Numidian   kings.     Sallust  quotes   several  statements 
from  them :  what  he  adduces  from  them  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Libyan  nations,  sounds  to  us  indeed  foolish  and  strange; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  see,  how  from  an  Asiatic  point  of  view 
the  settlements  in  northern  Africa  were  regarded.     Their  idea 
is,  that  the  Tyrian  Heracles,  Melkarth,  on  his  expeditions  led 
nations  into  Libya,  and  when  it  is  said,  e.  ^.,  that  the  Medes 
accompanied  Heracles,  we  have  only  a  speculation  about  the 
native  name  of  the  Berbers,  from  which  ilaxyes  and  Maxy  tani 
are  derived;  analogies  of  this  also  occur  in  (ireece.    As  Sallust 
quotes  Punic  works  about  those  settlements,  so  the  work  Trepl 
BavfJUurUav  oKovafidrayv  in  one  passage  mentions  ^oiviKol  or 
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^oiviKiKol  (the  former  mode  of  spelling  was  adopted  only  to 
avoid  the  cacophony)  /St/SXxoi  on  historical  subjects.  The 
compilation  irepl  OavfiaaUov  cucova-fidroov  is  for  the  most  part 
an  extract  from  the  history  of  Timaeus;  it  is  printed  among 
the  works  of  Aristotle;  but  the  accounts  contained  in  it  go 
down  to  tlic  end  of  the  fiflh  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  that  is,  till  after  the  time  of  Agathocles.  In  that 
compilation,  I  say,  the  ffMLVLKucaX  iaropiai  are  cited,  and  this 
is  no  mere  fable. 

There  was  accordingly  a  possibility  of  giving  a  correct 
account  of  the  history  of  Carthage,  and  if  we  possessed  the 
work  of  Trogus,  I  do  not  know,  why  we  should  not  place 
confidence  in  him,  and  why  we  should  not  see  our  way  clearly 
in  the  early  times  of  Carthaginian  history.  In  the  extracts  of 
Justin,  Trogus  is  miserably  mutilated,  but  they  are  neverthe- 
less important  '^  As  matters  now  stand,  we  cannot  entertain 
the  slightest  hope  of  ever  obtaining  more  light  on  the  history 
of  Carthage:  how  interesting  would  it  be,  to  observe  how  an 
oriental  people  developed  itself  gradually  to  the  height  of 
democracy !  I  think  with  pleasure  of  the  prospect,  which  I 
have  before  me,  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  we  shall  see 
a  perfect  light  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  East;  but  in 
regard  to  Carthage  I  cannot  entertain  such  a  hope." 

In  their  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  the  Punic 
historians  followed  the  Phoenician  traditions,  especially  the 
account  given  by  Mcnander  of  Tyre.  He  probably  wrote  in 
Greek,  like  Berosus  and  Manetho,  and  he  also  bears  a  Greek 
name.  Under  the  Macedonian  kings  many  a  one  thought, 
omnibus  sunt  vulgafa,  and  therefore  applied  himself  to  writing 
Greek.  Whether  the  names  of  those  men  were  adopted  from 
the  Greeks,  or  whether  they  themselves  were  Greeks,  is  a 
question  concerning  which  nothing  can  be  said.  The  latter  is 
not  improbable;  though  the  former  supposition  is  supported 
by  the  fact,  tliat,  e,  g,,  in  Phoenician  inscriptions  we  find  the 
name  Jemish^  and  underneath  it  the  Greek  Heliodorus.  Such 
things  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  down  to  the  third 
century.  Menander,  therefore,  may  have  been  an  asstimed 
Greek  name,  or  he  may  have  had  a  Phoenician  name  of  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Greek  Menander.  Josephus,  in  his  work 
against  Apion,  has  some  very  valuable  extracts  from  those 
Phoenician    works.     According  to  him,   the   foundation  of 
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Carthage  falls  143  years  and  a  little  more  afterlliram,  and  thirty- 
seven  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  according  to  the  Greek 
fashion  of  reckoning.  This  statement  resjyecting  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  or  artificially  made 
out,  but  is  as  historically  certain,  as  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Boston  or  New  York.  Hiram,  therefore,  was  king  of  Sidon 
180  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and  you  may  accordingly 
regard  the  age  of  Solomon  as  chronologically  established,  as 
Hiram  lived  at  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Solomon  was 
built.  The  building  of  the  temple,  which  is  generally  placed 
1004  or  1005  B.C.;  and  Rehoboam  together  with  the  division 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  which  are  generally  assigned  to  975  b.  c, 
accordingly  belong  to  a  much  more  recent  date  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

Carthage  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  the  Punic  settlements 
in  those  parts:  Utlca  was  more  ancient,  and  the  names  Utica 
and  Carthage  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  Palaeopolis  and 
Neapolis;  for  Athica  and  Carchada  mean  nothing  else  but 
Old-town  and  New-town;  and  Utica  must  at  first  have  had 
another  name.  These  places  were  Phoenician  factories  from 
the  period  of  the  greatness  of  the  Phoenician  state,  our  doubts 
about  which  can  have  arisen  only  from  our  ignorance.  The 
Phoenicians  were  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  not  so  of 
the  Black  and  Ionian  seas;  from  Cadiz  they  carried  on  com- 
merce with  the  Cassiterides,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they 
commanded  tlie  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Cadiz.  This  period 
precedes  that  of  the  greatness  of  the  Greeks,  whose  commerce 
b^an  to  rise  just  because  that  of  the  Phoenicians  was  sinking 
in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  which  befell  them ;  it  was 
not  till  the  time  when  the  power  of  Phoenicia  was  undermined 
by  Nebucadnezar,  that  Greek  commerce  began  to  flourish.  At 
that  time  the  Phoenician  colonies  were  torn  away  from  their 
mother  country;  some  rose  to  the  rank  of  independent  states, 
and  others  not  possessing  sufficient  strength  perished.  The 
foundation  of  Carthage  took  place  sixty-four,  sixty-seven,  or 
seventy-two  years  before  the  time  to  which  the  building  of 
Rome  is  assigned,  which  is  a  merely  imaginary  date ;  but  we 
may  say  with  certainty,  that  Carthage  was  founded  about  310 
or  320  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  consulship. 

^'  Owing  to  its  excellent  situation,  and  to  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  great  men  arose  in  the  city,  Carthage  rose  far 
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above  the  other  Tyrian  colonies  on  that  coast."  The  first 
event  in  which  Carthage  is  distinctly  seen  taking  a  part,  is 
the  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship  with  Rome  in  Poly  bins, 
which  is  of  such  extraordinary  importance.  There  the  Carthagi- 
nians appear  as  a  powerful  nation,  stipulating  for  Sardinia,  as 
if  it  were  a  subject  provmce,  for  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  for  the 
coast  of  Africa  where  we  see  them  as  rulers.  This  much  we 
learn  from  that  treaty,  and  to  proceed  historically,  I  refer  to  it 
what  Justin  relates  as  the  most  ancient  information.  It 
is  concerning  one  Malcus,  who  was  probably  called  Malchus, 
in  Hebrew,  Machlcel.  Justin  has  a  confused  and  mutilated 
account  of  this  man,  which,  however,  has  unquestionably  some 
historical  foundation.  He  is  said  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  an  expedition  against  Sardinia,  and  being  on  that  account 
condemned  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  have  declared  himself  with 
his  soldiers  an  enemy  of  his  coimtry,  and  to  have  crucified  his 
son,  Carthalo,  when  he  came  to  him  as  mediator,  because  he 
had  not  joined  him.  After  this  he  pressed  Carthage  very  hard, 
and  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  l>een  obliged  to  open 
their  gates  to  him.  This,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  period 
preceding  the  treaty  with  Rome,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fact, 
that  Mago,  who  succeeded  him  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  the 
father  of  the  elder  Hamilcar  and  of  the  elder  Hannibal.  The 
Carthaginians  have  an  extremely  small  number  of  names,  which 
is  very  inconvenient,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them, 
and  may  give  rise  to  great  confusion.  We  can,  at  the  utmost, 
enumerate  fifteen  names:  Hamilcar,  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal, 
Himilco,  Alago,  Cisco,  Bosra,  etc.  We  should  be  in  the  same 
difficulty  with  the  Roman  praenomina,  if  there  were  not  so 
many  gentile  and  family  names. 

The  period  of  Malchus  and  Carthalo  belongs  even  with 
eastern  nations  to  a  my  tliical  age,  or  at  least  to  an  age,  of  which 
we  have  only  confused  information.  I  believe  that,  if  we  had 
Timaeus,  we  might  go  back  to  the  origin  of  Carthage,  but  that 
origin,  itself  is  no  doubt  mythical,  and  the  story  about  the 
ox's  hide  is  unquestionably  fabulous,  Carthage  was  nothing 
else  but  a  Tyrian  factory,  which  at  first  was  very  small,  and 
extended  itself  very  gradually;  but  the  Carthaginians  disliked 
the  notion  of  having  once  been  a  small  place,  and  thus  invented 
stories,  just  as  the  Romans  manufactured  fables  about  the 
origin  of  their  city. 
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The  elder  Mago  is  the  real  founder  of  the  Carthaginian 
power;  he  must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin, 
when  the  Carthaginians  subdued  Sardinia  and  a  part  of  Sicily. 
This  dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  however,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  subsequent  gi^eat  Punic  eparchy, 
which  was  not  formed  until  the  time  of  Dionysius.  Their 
more  ancient  province  was  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  begin- 
ning at  Lilybaeum  and  Drepana,  and  was  not  very  extensive; 
nor  did  their  dominion  in  Africa  at  that  time  extend  very  far 
into  the  interior;  on  the  contrary,  the  Libyan  or  Numidian 
(Amsich)  kings  were  not  only  indepen<lent,  but  received 
tribute  from  Carthage,  just  as  the  Genoese  had  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Mongoles  for  their  settlement's  at  Caffa  and  Tana.  The 
Genoese  were  powerful  rulers  in  those  parts,  but  were  wise 
enough  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Khan.  Carthage  stood  for  a 
very  long  time  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Libyan  princes, 
paying  them  a  tribute  until  about  the  time  of  the  80th 
Olympiad.  But  this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  their  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa  from  continuing  to  increase  in 
number,  nor  their  dominion  from  extending  over  the  whole 
coast.  The  several  ancient  Tyrian  colonies,  such  as  Great 
Leptis,  Little  Loptis,  Utica,  Hippo,  and  Iladrimetum,  joined 
Carthage;*  and  Carthage  herself  became  the  metropolis  of 
many  other  settlements.  The  city  became  immensely  wealthy, 
and  as  it  gradually  extended,  a  demos,  as  everywhere  else, 
was  formed  by  the  side  of  the  ancient  population.  I  have 
Fpoken  on  this  subject  on  another  occasion,  and  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  great  Selden,  a  man  who  is  at  present  unjustly 
neglected,  and  who  wrote  at  once  like  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus. 
He  has  written  most  admirably  on  the  isotely,  or  the  relation  of 
the  communities  existing  by  the  side  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  from  his  works  sound  information  may  be  derived  on  these 
points.  He  has  not,  indeed,  arrived  at  the  general  point  of 
view,  but  any  one  who  has  done  so,  will  find  in  him  every- 
thing. The  demos  at  Carthage  was  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  in  which  during  the  period  of  the  second  temple  a 
community  of  isoteleis  and  metoeci  was  formed  by  the  side  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  That  demos  which  then  began  to  appear 
in  history,  was,  of  course,  of  a  mixed  nature,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  Pimians  from  the  ancient  Punic  settlements,  who 
»  "  All  these  points  have  been  satisfnctorily  treated  by  Bochart." 
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had  even  there  been  mixed  with  native  Libyans,  of  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Libyans  who  assimilated  themselves  to  the  Punians. 

The  change  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution  is  extremely 
obscure,  but  the  origin  of  the  council  of  the  Hundred  and 
Four  must,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  the  demos,  and  tliat  council  represented  the 
demos  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  Punic  yivrj.  The  division 
into  phylae,  phratriae  and  yivrj  is  found  in  the  East  as  well  as 
in  Greece;  but  the  phratriae  are  often  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  second  temple.  In  the  Roman  consuls  the  highest  civil 
power  remained  united  with  the  supreme  command  of  the 
army ;  at  Carthage,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was,  independently 
of  the  kings,  the  power  of  the  Suffetes  or  ShoflFetim ;  the  kingly 
power  was  limited  to  judicial  functions;  and  the  power  of  the 
military  commander,  tliough  in  point  of  rank  inferior  to  that 
of  the  kings,  was  in  reality  much  greater,  and  undefined.  This 
was  a  great  mistake,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  of  the 
Carthaginian  state.  A  Carthaginian  general  remained  in  office 
for  years,  while  the  Roman  consuls  were  limited  to  one  year, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  great  things;  but  he  was 
not  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  another  unfortunate  circum- 
stance was,  that  he  was  constantly  an  object  of  distrust  and 
jealousy.  The  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  their 
generals  was  not  the  result  of  barbarism,  but  of  calculation,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Venetians;  the  object  being  to  accustom  the 
nrmy  to  look  upon  their  commanders  as  under  the  controul  of 
the  sovereign,  and  to  find  it  quite  natural  that  a  general 
should  be  put  to  death  by  his  sovereign. 

Litercourse  with  Greece,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language,  existed  at  Carthage  at  a  very  early  period.  A  law 
was  once  passed  there  forbidding  the  ypdfifiara  'EWrjvi/cd; 
but  it  did  not  remain  long  in  force,  but  was  soon  done  away 
with  altgether.  Hannibal  received  an  entirely  Greek  education; 
he  enjoyed  in  his  camp  the  society  of  the  most  cultivated 
Greeks,  and  wrote  Greek  himself.  The  transactions  between 
him  and  the  Romans  were,  no  doubt,  carried  on  in  Greek. 
There  exist  only  coins  to  attest  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  at 
Carthage  in  later  times.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  seem  to 
have  had  only  counters,  and  not  to  have  possessed  any  regular 
coinage;  but  in  the  Punic  colonies,  coins  were  abundant  and 
extremely  beautiful.     The  exquisite  horse's  head  at  [Naples, 
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which  was  regarded  during  the  middle  ages  as  a  charm,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum  (it  is  nothing  else  but  a  head,  and  that 
not  as  a  part  of  a  whole),  occurs  on  Carthaginian  coins;  and 
I  consider  it  to  be  a  Carthaginian  work  of  art,  which  must 
have  been  brought  from  Sicily  into  Italy. 

The  most  ancient  event  of  historical  certainty  in  the  history 
of  the  Carthaginians,  is  their  defeat  in  Sicily  by  Gelo,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  Greece.^  But  the  whole 
story  of  it  is  related  as  mythically,  and  is  as  distorted  as  that 
of  the  taking  of  Veil  by  Camillus;  in  the  history  of  Greece 
of  that  period,  too,  the  mythical  character  still  predominates. 
Three  hundred  thousand  Cartliaginians  are  said  to  have  been 
engaged  in  that  expedition :  the  Greeks  forced  their  way  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  slew  their  commander  at  the  sacrificial 
altar.  All  this  is  entirely  mythical ;  but  what  forms  the  histo- 
rical substratum,  is  the  fact,  that  about  Olymp.  76  and  77  (not 
Olyrap.  75,  which  is  a  mere  invention  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing these  events  together  with  the  battle  of  Salamis),  the 
Carthaginians  undertook  an  expedition  to  subjugate  Sicily,  but 
that  Gelo  of  Syracuse,  and  There  of  Agrigentum,  defeated 
the  invaders. 

After  this,  the  Carthaginians  for  about  sixty  years,  that  is, 
until  Olymp.  93,  never  again  thought  of  conquering  Sicily. 
When  the  Athenians  undertook  their  expedition  against 
Syracuse,  the  Greek  towns  as  far  as  Selinus,  according  to  the 
account  of  Thucydides,  were  perfectly  independent  and  tran- 
quil. The  Carthaginians  were  in  possession  of  only  three 
points  on  the  western  part  of  the  north  coast,  viz.,  Motye, 
Soloeis,  and  Panormus,  and  on  the  western  coast  they  were 
masters  of  Lilybaeum  and  and  Drepanum,  *'  which  they  still 
maintained  from  the  earlier  times,  just  as  the  eastern  empire^ 
as  late  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  possessed  and 
obstinately  defended  some  places  in  Spain."  The  Carthaginians 
were  very  phlegmatic;  and  unless  they  were  provoked,  sought 
no  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  often 
even  allowed  opportunities  to  escape,  of  which  they  might 
have  made  good  use.  Their  state  was  great,  wealthy,  pros- 
perous, and  constantly  extending;  with  this  they  were  satisfied, 
and  no  one  provoked  them.  One  account  belonging  to  Olymp. 
60,  shows  that  they  were  already  masters  of  the  western  seas, 

'  Soc  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 
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where  they,  together  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  prevented  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Phocaeans  at  Alalia  in  Corsica.  Afterwards  they 
were  involved  in  a  maritime  war  against  the  Massilians,  who 
were  always  a  thorn  in  their  side,  just  as  they  liad  previously 
looked  witli  envy  upon  the  Phociieaus  and  their  commerce  with 
Spain.  The  lirs>t  planting  of  olive-trees  seems  to  belong  to 
that  period  of  peace,  about  Olymp.  80.  Before  that  time,  the 
Phocaeans  exported  the  products  of  Greece  and  others  from  the 
Black  sea,  as  oil  and  the  like,  into  Spain,  whence  they  fetched  in 
return,  quantities  of  silver.  After  the  destruction  of  Phocaea, 
that  trade  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Massilians;  and  it  must 
have  bc^n  about  that  time  that  the  maritime  war  between  the 
Massilians  and  Carthaginians  took  place.  The  cause  is  said  to 
have  been  a  dispute  about  fishing,  which  may  mean  two  things. 
It  was  either  the  tuimy  fishing,  which  is  of  such  great  import- 
ance near  the  coast  of  Sardinia :  the  tunny  fish  was  a  principal 
article  of  food  with  the  ancients,  as  in  fact  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  pickled  tunny  fish  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  sailora 
in  the  Mediterranean  from  Provence  to  Constantinople:  it  is 
to  them  what  sidt  mciit  is  to  our  sailors.  With  the  Greeks, 
who  are  very  strict  in  fasting,  the  tunny  fish  is  a  common 
article  of  food ;  they  live  for  the  most  part  upon  olives  kept 
in  brine,  onions,  salad  and  bread;  and  when  they  want  to  give 
themselves  a  treat,  they  take  pickled  tunny.  Tunny  fisheries, 
therefore,  were  an  object  of  great  importance  in  antiquity.  That 
fish  goes  into  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Sinope,  occurs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Constantino])le,  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena. 
(Jr,  secondly,  the  dispute  may  have  been  about  the  coral 
fisheries.  The  inhabitants  of  Provence  have  carried  on  coral 
fishing  about  Bona,  Calla,  etc.,  from  the  remotest  times  and 
throughout  the  middle  ages;  and  even  at  the  time  when  the 
Arabs  were  masters  of  the  coast,  the  Proven§ales  still  continued 
to  sail  across.  They  no  doubt  did  the  same  in  the  time  of  tlie 
Romans,  and  even  at  an  earlier  period.  At  that  time  corals 
were  as  much  valued  in  the  south  as  they  are  now;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  great  maritime  war  may  have  arisen  out  of  a 
quarrel  about  these  coral  fisheries.  The  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  were  always  bitter  enemies,  and  hence  also  the  enmity 
between  the  former  and  the  ilassilians. 

^'  The  consequence  of  the  Athenian  expedition  was,  that  the 
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Carthaginians  again  turned  their  minds  to  Sicily.  Their  power 
had,  in  the  meantime,  become  very  much  consolidated,  and 
when  the  Elyinians  invited  them  to  come  over  into  the  island, 
they  were  quite  ready  to  comply  with  the  request." 


LECTURE  XCIII. 

The  history  of  the  magnificent  island  of  Sicily  is  like  the 
history  of  many  a  man,  whose  powers,  after  a  short  period  of 
happiness,  are  crushed  by  repeated  strokes  of  misfortime.  It 
is,  as  if  the  cruelty  committed  by  the  Syracusans  upon  the 
Athenian  captives  had  brought  down  a  curse  upon  Syracuse 
and  the  whole  island.  The  small  kingdom  of  Syracuse  still 
had  a  short  period  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  compara- 
tive prosperity.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Syracusans  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  their 
small  country  suffered  severely,  because  it  had  to  exhaust  its 
strength.  The  period  from  Olymp.  92,  till  about  Olymp.  130, 
that  is,  one  century  and  a  half,  was  a  constant  alternation  of 
tyrants  and  revolutions,  with  very  short  intervals.  During 
those  intervals  the  island  seems  to  have  recovered  from  her 
previous  sufferings;  but  in  some  respects  this  is  only  apparent, 
and  in  others  it  proves  the  incredible  vital  energy  of  those 
southern  countries.  With  us  all  thinfjs  <ro  on  slowlv  and  with 
great  labour,  while  in  the  south  things  are  done,  as  it  were,  of 
themselves.  If  we  compare  Bengal,  such  as  it  is  now  under 
the  dominion  of  Britain,  with  what  it  was  formerly,  we  shall 
find  that  it  has  greatly  recovered;  it  is  an  unfounded  accusa- 
tion to  say  that  India  has  deteriorated  under  the  dominion  of 
the  English,  which  is  just  and  benevolent.  When  Shikh  Dalier 
Omar  restored  Acri  from  a  heap  of  ruins,  he  built  a  wall  round 
it,  established  a  small  population  in  it,  and  as  he  afforded  it 
protection,  and  ruled  over  it  with  justice  and  benevolence,  it 
became  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  a  handsome  town  of 
20,000  inhabitants. 

That  period  of  t3nrant8  was  followed  by  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  left  behind  it  a  degree  of  devastation,  of  which  we  can 
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scarcely  form  any  idea;  then  there  came  the  second  Punic  war, 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  island,  and  at  last,  when  Sicily 
had  already  become  desohite,  and  formed  to  a  large  extent 
only  pastures  for  herds  of  cattle,  the  servile  war  broke  out. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  island  was  a  wilderness  even  when 
compared  with  its  present  condition.  The  war  of  Sextus 
Pompeius  was  another  scourge.  Under  the  Roman  emperors, 
the  island  did  not  recover  at  all^  but  continued  to  be  a  desolate 
country  in  which  the  vital  power  was  extinct.  Next  came  its 
conquest  by  the  Arabs,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Normans,  and  thus  things  went  on  to  the  present  day.  The 
island  has  now  indeed  double  the  population  of  that  which 
it  had  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  but  the  misery  and 
decay  are  very  great,  as  though  nature  herself  had  become 
effete.  Such  southern  countries  can  endure  incredible  things; 
we  know  what  Gelo  did,  and  how  he  transplanted  entire 
populations,  yet  we  find  that  hard  as  these  things  were,  the 
country  still  got  over  them ;  the  Attic  war  too  does  not  appear 
to  have  injured  it.  "  Nay,  after  that  war,  the  Siceliot  towns 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  such  as  they  had  never  enjoyed 
before :  all  the  mighty  ruins,  such  as  those  of  Agrigentum  and 
Selinus,  belong  to  that  period,  and  there  is  not  one  that  can 
be  assigned,  e.^.,  to  the  time  of  the  last  Hiero.*'  But,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  as  if  the  cruelty  of  the  Syracusans  against 
Athenian  captives  had  brought  a  curse  upon  the  island,  the 
effects  of  which  are  still  lasting.  The  expedition  of  the 
Athenians  was  not  a  just  war;  but  still  it  is  imfortunate  for 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  that  they  were  imsucc«ssful. 
It  was  directed  against  a  thoroughly  rotten  state,  which  could 
not  govern  itself,  and  the  subjugation  of  which,  by  die  addi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  country,  would  have  secured  the 
freedom  of  Greece.  The  Carthaginians  would  then  have  been 
unable  to  effect  anything  against  Sicily. 

**  The  misfortune  of  the  island  was  the  direct  consequence 
of  the  Athenian  expedition;  for  as  the  Syracusans  wanted  to 
take  revenge  upon  the  towns  which  had  supported  the  Athe- 
nians, those  towns  sought  the  assistance  of  Carthage."  It  was 
not  only  the  Greeks  and  Siculians  that  were  opposed  to  one 
another  through  distrust  and  a  natural  antipathy, — the 
Sicilians  were  at  that  time  already  hellenised  in  an  incredible 
degree;    their    princes   liad    Greek  names,   as   Aeimnestus, 
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Archouidea,  etc.,  and  their  institutions  like  those  of  the  Italians, 
were  analogous  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  they,  nevertheless, 
viewed  the  Greeks  with  distrust.  The  Sicuni  were  not  of  so 
much  importance,  but  the  Greeks  were  divided  among  them- 
selves: the  Dorians  and  Chalcidians  viewed  each  other  with 
unreasonable  hatred.  During  the  Attic  expedition  they  had 
been  divided ;  and  after  the  termination  of  that  war,  they  were 
even  more  divided  and  exasperated  than  ever.  The  Athenians 
had  been  called  into  the  island  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesla,  a 
Trojan  people,  because  they  were  at  war  with  Selinus,  the 
most  western  city  of  Sicily,  on  account  of  a  disputed  tract  of 
land.  When  the  Athenian  expedition  had  ended  so  deplorably, 
the  Segestans  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace  for  themselves. 
They  were  by  no  means  barbarians,  but  unquestionably 
Tyrrhenians;  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Segesta  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Greek  architecture,  and  their 
coins  also  are  very  beautiful.  The  Selinuntians,  however, 
were  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  disputed  tract  of  land,  but 
demanded  larger  concessions,  and  took  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Segesta.  The  Segestims  now  applied  to  Syracuse, 
but  there  found  only  exasperated  enemies,  on  account  of  their 
having  supported  the  Athenians;  and  being  thus  compelled  to 
aeek  foreign  assistance  they  applied  to  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  were  then  in  tlie  condition  which  I 
have  described  before:  tlieir  power  was  greatly  increasing. 
Tliat  power  was  not  gained  by  steadily  advancing  onwards, 
or  by  the  feeling  of  an  inward  energy  that  they  must  ad- 
vance, but  was  rather  an  accidental  gain.  When  a  war  arose, 
they  carried  it  on  successfully,  but  were  not  intentionally  a 
conquering  people,  and  their  citizens  were  unwarlike.  The 
Carthaginians  themselves,  therefore,  were  not  inclined  to 
undertake  this  war,  but  the  republic  happened  to  be  headed 
by  a  grandson  of  the  Plamilcar,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Himera  against  Gelo,  and  whose  father,  Gisco,  had  been  exiled 
on  account  of  Harailcar^s  misfortune.  This  is  one  of  the 
strange  anomalies  by  which  the  Carthaginians  diiier  from  the 
Greeks.  We  here  find  the  son  of  a  <f>vya^  at  the  head  of  the 
state.  This  Hannibal  persuaded  the  Carthaginians  to  venture 
upon  the  war  in  Sicily.  Their  immense  treasures  were 
employed  in  raising  a  large  army  of  mercenaries,  and  in 
equipping  a  great  fleet.     The  Siceliots  might  have  averted  the 
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misfortune  if  they  had  understood  the  cireuuistances  and  sought 
peace,  but  they  were  perfectly  infatuated. 

There  existed  three  authorities  for  the  history  of  this  war, 
two  contemporary  writers  and  a  later  one,  who,  however, 
derived  his  information  lioni  original  sources  or  con  tern  poraiy 
authorities.  Philistus,  who  wrote  this  history  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  was  a  conteni poraiy  of  tlic  events;  he  was  not  a 
good  man,  but  possessed  iuinicnse  talent,  and  was  an  excellent 
administrator  and  distinguished  general.  **  Those  who  have 
never  taken  part  in  the  administration  of  a  state,  cannot  write 
history.  No  great  historian  can  arise  from  a  secluded  study — 
a  good  historian  must  have  seen  the  world.  Hence  the  Greeks 
had  only  three  able  historians,  Thucydides,  Phllistus,  and 
Polybius;  Theopompus  and  Ephorus  were  rhetoricians." 
Philistus  wrote  a  general  history  of  Sicily,  and  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius,  or  of  his  own  thne.  He  lost  his  life  in  an 
ex|Xjdition  against  Dio;  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  war 
he  must  have  been  very  young.  Ephorus,  who  was  younger 
than  Philistus,  and  a  stranger,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  this 
war  in  his  general  history.  Upwards  of  eighty  years  after 
him,  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium  wrote  his  history.  Being  a 
Siceliot,  or  a  native  of  Sicily,  he  had  great  advantages  over 
Ephorus;  he  had  an  antipathy  against  Philistus,  but  did  not 
disdain  to  make  use  oi  his  materials.  According  to  the  stat<j- 
ments  quoted  from  him  and  Ephorus,  the  latter  does  not  seem 
to  have  rightly  understood  the  exaggerations  so  common  among 
southern  nations,  and  to  have  been  much  inclined  to  adopt  and 
trust  in  such  exaggerated  numbers.  The  numbers  in  Timaeus 
are  more  moderate;  but  even  these  may  possibly  be  too  large, 
and  he  may  have  included  the  immense  train  among  the  regu- 
lar armed  force*  If  we  possessed  either  of  these  authors,  we 
should  know  much  about  which  we  are  now  in  darkness. 
Diodorus  has  indeed  preserved  many  things,  and  gives  pretty 
detailed  excerpts  about  that  period,  but  it  is  done  with  his 
usual  want  of  judgment  and  clumsiness. 

Another  historian  j  who  treated  of  this  period,  is  Athanas, 
a  Sicilian;  but  he  lived  at  a  later  time^  and  we  are  unable 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work.  Cicero 
calls  Philistus  a  pmie  ptmllus  Thucydides^  so  that  he  must  have 
been  a  distinguished  author.  I  have  often  asked  myself  in 
what  dialect  he,  as  a  Dorian,  con^'K)scd  his  works?     He,  no 
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doubt)  spoke  Doric,  but  did  he  write  in  the  Doric  or  in  the 
Attic  dialect?  I  am  ahnost  certain  that  he  employed  the 
latter.  He  wrote  his  history  in  exile,  and  at  a  time  when  Attic 
prose  had  become  perfectly  settled;  and  I  cannot  believe,  that 
any  one  should  have  undertaken  to  write  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
although  Pythagorean  books  were  composed  in  it.  His  truth- 
fulness is  much  disputed,  but  we  are  unable  to  judge  whether 
there  was  any  ground  for  this.  In  the  history  of  literature  he 
was  at  all  events  a  truly  impoitant  character,  and  he  also  has  a 
name  in  history.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  strange  cliaracter; 
being  a  person  of  great  wealth  and  of  rank,  he  first  came 
forward  during  the  revolution.  WTien  the  elder  Dionysius, 
after  the  dreadful  confusion  and  defeat  by  the  Carthaginians, 
rose  against  the  bad  leaders,  in  order  to  prevent  complete 
dissolution,  Philistus  employed  his  large  fortune  in  supporting 
Dionysius,  whose  friend  he  then  became.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sius sent  him  into  exile  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  because  the 
wretched  Diodorus  says  nothing  about  it.  He  seems  to  have 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Apulia,  and  among  the  Italian  nations 
on  the  Adriatic,  until  he  was  recalled  by  the  younger  Diony- 
sius. About  the  close  of  his  life  he  appears  as  an  antagonist 
of  Dio,  and  fell  in  a  battle  against  him.  His  biography  would 
be  extremely  interesting. 

After  the  victory  over  the  Athenians,  Syracuse  had  become 
an  aKparo^  BrjfioKpaTUL,  and  all  checks  were  removed.  The 
lawgiver  who  brought  about  this  change,  was  Diodes,  the 
same  who  had  proposed  the  cruel  sentence  against  the  Athe- 
nian captives.  He  abolished  everything  which  was  in  the  way 
of  extreme  democracy,  and  committed  the  greatest  absurdity 
in  introducing  the  custom  of  appointing  persons  to  public 
offices  by  lot.  It  is  true,  the  case  is  not  very  different  in 
popular  elections^  unless  they  are  meant  to  be  a  mere  form  by 
which  chance  raises  a  person  to  power ;  if  the  object  of  the 
election  is  to  raise  the  best  men  to  offices,  the  electors  are 
altogether  the  dupes  of  those  who  propose  the  candidates  to 
them.  In  urgent  cases  good  elections  may  be  effected  by  the 
influence  of  public  opinion;  but  generally  such  elections  are 
extremely  bad,  and  they  are  worse  in  proportion  as  the  electors 
are  more  honest  in  their  intentions.  In  countries  where  there 
are  twofold  elections,  by  corporations  and  by  the  community, 
the  worse  persons  are  generally  elected  by  the  latter.  We  might 
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say  in  bitter  irony,  tliat  in  an  extreme  democracy  the  lot 
is  a  correction ;  for  it  is  at  least  possible  that  able  persons  may 
be  appointed,  who  would  otherwise  never  have  come  into  power, 
and  an  honest  man  thus  has  a  better  chance  than  at  an  election. 
Still,  however,  there  exist  persons  so  wretchedly  incom- 
petent that  they  cannot  be  elected;  but  the  lot  is  blind,  and 
often  gives  power  to  a  worthless  miscreant,  of  which  we  have 
an  extunple  in  Stephanus,  in  the  spurious  speech  of  Demo- 
sthenes against  Neaera.  Owing  to  the  state  in  which  Syracuse 
then  was,  everything  was  going  to  ruin.  Diocles  is  one  of 
those  men  who  are  ridiculously  enumerated  among  the  heroes 
history :  tlie  loss  of  Himera  was  his  fault  through  his  miserable 
management  of  affairs,  and  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  losses  which  Syracuse  sustained.  The  fact  that 
Diodorus  praises  him  as  one  of  the  first  men,  shows  his  total 
want  of  judgment. 

By  the  side  of  this  absolute  aKparty;  BrjfjLOKpaTid,  there 
existed  that  actual  power  which  resists  all  forms:  I  mean  the 
power  of  wealth,  which  was  immense,  and  bore  down  every- 
thing. The  wealthy  Syracusans  could  do  anything  with  im- 
punity ;  they  bribed  judges  and  everybody  else ;  the  rich  alone 
were  appointed  to  the  highest  military  posts,  which  were  not 
given  by  lot,  and  to  all  the  offices  which  were  given  at  elections. 

Syracuse  had  been  saved  by  Hermocrates,  to  whom  Thucy- 
dides  does  full  justice,  and  who  really  showed  himself  as  a 
man  of  character  and  firmness.  That  man  to  whom  the 
Syracusans  owed  everlasting  gratitude,  was  attacked  with  every 
kind  of  virulence  by  Diocles  and  his  party,  and  by  the  coalition 
of  the  worthless  rich,  who  were  then  headed  by  Daphnaeus, 
a  person  "  doomed  to  everlasting  infamy"  as  an  akdarayp  and 
as  the  destroyer  of  Sicily :  it  is  his  and  Diocles'  fault,  that  the 
fairest  garden  of  the  earth  is  to  this  day  an  accursed  ground. 
Instead  of  gratitude,  there  arose  against  Hermocrates  distrust 
and  envy.  It  was  contrived  not  only  to  remove  him,  by  giving 
him  the  supreme  command  of  the  galleys  which  Syracuse  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  Sparta;  but  soon  afterwards  means  were 
devised  to  accuse  him  during  liis  absence,  to  depose  and  con- 
demn him.  As  Athens  deprived  herself  of  the  great  Alcibiades, 
so  now  Syracuse  deprived  herself  of  Hermocrates. 

The  people  throughout  Sicily  went  on  without  any  plan 
and  without  thought,  giving  themselves  up  entirely  to  sensual 
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pleasures;  and  when  the  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared,  no  one 
had  expected  it,  and  no  preparations  had  been  made,  llie 
Carthaginians  at  first  proposed  to  the  Syracusans  to  remain 
neutral^  but  they  declined  listening  to  any  such  arrangement. 
They  might  have  prevented  the  expedition  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians against  Selinus,  by  deciding  the  case  between  the 
Segestans  and  Selinuntians;  but  they  resolved  to  support  the 
Selinuntians,  if  they  should  be  attacked,  but  otherwise  to  keep 
up  friendly  relations  with  Carthage.  The  party  wishing  for 
war  succeeded  in  carrying  its  plan.  Hannibal,  after  having 
landed  near  Segesta,  attacked  Selinus.  No  auxiliary  troops 
from  S3nracuse  had  yet  arrived  there,  and  the  town  was 
blockaded :  it  was  an  immense  place,  as  we  can  see  from  its 
ruins;  but  what  could  it  do  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  Carthage?  Trusting  to  the  indolence  of  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Selinuntians  had  neglected  even  to  repair  their  walls. 
Hannibal  carried  besieging  towers  with  him,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  nine  days  the  walls  were  overpowered :  a  small 
number  of  the  inhabitants  forced  their  way  through  the 
surrounding  enemy,  and  the  city  was  taken  and  given  up  to 
destruction.  The  Carthaginians  displayed  inhuman  cruelty: 
the  town  was  intentionally  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  given 
over  to  the  barbarians.  Only  imagine  a  city  taken  by  Albanese 
or  Turks !  "  It  is  indeed  said,  that  the  temples  were  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake;  but  the  ruins  show,  that  the  solid  columns 
were  undermined  and  then  thrown  down  by  means  of  battering 
rams." 

From  Selinus  Hannibal  advanced  towards  Himera,  on  the 
north  coast,  where  Syracusan  auxiliaries^  under  Diocles,  had 
already  arrived.  "  After  the  complete  destruction  of  Selinus, 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  clearly  seeing  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
carrying  on  a  war  of  destruction,  had  at  length  begun  to  stir." 
The  Himeraefms  made  a  very  valiant  sally,  but  their  garrison 
consisted  of  Dorians  and  Chalcidians,  and  although  the  exist- 
ence of  Syracuse  depended  upon  their  acting  in  concert,  yet 
their  national  jealousy  prevailed.  The  Himeraeans  were  Chal- 
cidians, and  liad  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Athe- 
nians, altliough  they  had  not  sent  them  any  succour;  the 
difference  between  the  Chalcidians  and  Dorians,  moreover,  was 
in  reality  very  small,  but  the  seed  of  enmity  and  bitterness 
sewn  by  Satan  was  in  them,  and  the  exasperation  was  so  great 
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that  the  Dorians  quitted  the  city,  leaving  the  Chalcidians 
without  any  support.  The  Ilimeraeans  were  unsuccessful  in 
their  sally,  and  Diodes  now  found  that  the  danger  was  too 
great;  he  accordingly  embarked  his  troops  and  carried  them, 
togetlier  with  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilimera,  to  Messina; 
the  others  were  to  remain  behind  until  they  could  be  fetched. 
But  when  the  fleet  on  its  return  apjxjared  in  the  roads,  the 
Carthaginians  had  already  scaled  the  walls  and  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  or  led  them  into  slavery. 

Tlie  two  foremost  cities  were  thus  taken.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Hermocrates  returned  to  his  country,  which 
refused  to  receive  him;  but  he  collected  a  band  of  bandits,  and 
with  them  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
behalf  of  Syracuse;  being  the  only  able  man,  he  effected  more 
with  his  band  than  the  regular  armies.  Some  time  now  passed 
away,  during  which  the  Carthaginians,  awkward  and  lazy  as 
at  all  other  times,  did  not  prosecute  the  war.  But  then  they 
rallied  again,  and  appeared  with  a  still  larger  army  before 
Agrigentum.  That  city  did  not  contain  the  fabulous  popu- 
lation commonly  assigned  to  it,  but  in  point  of  circumference, 
it  certainly  was  not  inferior  to  Athens,  and  in  wealth  probably 
equalled  it.  It  was  rich  in  consequence  of  its  agriculture ; 
but  it  also  had  many  manufactures,  and  die  cultivation  of 
olives  was  the  principal  source  of  its  wealth.  As  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  not  yet  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree 
into  their  country — which,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  they 
did  in  consequence  of  this  war — the  Agrigentines  provided 
Carthage  with  oil.  The  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Agrigentum 
in  Diodorus  (from  Timaeus)  seem  fabulous,  but  ctTtainly  are 
not  so;  there  are  indeed  stories  in  them  which  I  do  not  believe, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  the 
city.  It  was  now  nearly  three  years  since  the  first  landing  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  tlie  destruction  of  Selintis,  and  if  the 
Siceliots  had  not  bt»en  blind,  they  ought  to  have  done  every- 
thing to  prevent  a  second  campaign.  But  nothing  was  done. 
The  Agrigentines  had  not  even  supplied  their  city  with  pro- 
visions in  case  it  should  be  besieged;  though  it  is  extremely 
easy  to  do  so  in  Sicily,  because  the  corn  is  there  kept  in  what 
are  called  Silos,  or  large  holes  in  the  ground,  where,  in  the 
dry  soil,  it  can  be  kept  for  fifty  years,  as  is  still  the  custom 
there.      At  Syracuse  no  precautions  had  been  taken  either. 
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There  the  thoroughly  worthless  Daphnaeus  had  been  elected 
stratcgus,  who  now  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  Agrigentines 
with  a  Syracusan  army.  The  Agrigentines,  unfortunately, 
had  appointed  Dexippus,  an  exiled  Spartan  (perhaps  because 
they  remembered  Gylippus),  who  lived  at  Gela  and  had  great 
influence,  commander  along  with  their  own  strategi.  The 
city  could  not  prevent  Hannibal  from  blockading  it.  You 
must  not  imagine  this  Hannibal  to  have  been  like  the  great 
son  of  Hamilcar :  he  was  an  ordinary  barbarian  general^  a  man 
who,  with  great  masses,  accomplished  great  things.  The  motley 
composition  of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  a  source  of  great 
weakness :  every  nation  served  in  it  according  to  its  own 
fashion,  the  Iberians,  Libyans,  etc.,  all  having  their  own 
armour.  They  formed  different  armies  drawn  up  together, 
and  were  mutinous  when  they  did  not  receive  their  pay 
regularly.  There  was  no  kind  of  union  among  them ;  every 
nation  had  its  own  commander,  and  the  Carthaginian  generals 
were  only  commanders-in-chief.  An  able  general  like  Aga- 
thocles  or  the  excellent  Timoleon,  therefore,  did  not  find  it 
difficult  to  conquer  the  Carthaginian  armies.  Agrigentum,  as 
I  said  before,  was  besieged;  '*it  was  extremely  strong,  being 
situated,  like  the  Italian  towns,  upon  a  rock,  which  had  been 
made  precipitous  by  art,  and  the  wall  rose  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice:  such  a  city  coidd  only  be  blockaded  and  forced  to 
surrender  by  famine."  One  part  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
encamped  before  the  city,  and  another  was  engaged  against 
the  Syracusans.  The  Litter  corps  was  defeated  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  without  much  difficulty;  and  if  that  victory  had  been 
followed  up,  and  if,  at  that  moment,  the  Syracusans  had 
attacked  the  other  army,  and  the  besieged  had  simultaneously 
mudc  a  sally,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  would  have  been 
defeated  and  routed.  But  the  general  opinion  is,  that  Daph- 
naeus was  bribed;  Dexippus  was  certainly  bribed,  and  the 
Agrigentine  generals,  too,  were  not  free  from  blame.  Dexippus 
prevented  the  sally,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
not  decisive;  Daphnaeus  was  indeed  able  to  join  the  Agri- 
gentines, but  an  attempt  which  was  now  made  to  take  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians,  failed.  After  this,  the  Carthaginians 
for  a  time  were  in  great  distress  from  want  of  provisions,  and 
they  were  on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege,  when  they  inter- 
cepted a  large  convoy  of  supplies  which  had  been  sent  from 
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Syracuse  to  Agrlgentum.  The  Carthaginians  thus  had 
abundance  of  provisions,  while  the  city  began  to  suffer  from 
want.  The  Agrigentines  now  formed  the  determination  to  quit 
the  city,  and  the  popuktion  of  that  immense  place,  dreading 
the  fate  of  Selinus,  marched  out.  "  It  is  inconceivable  how 
they  could,  with  their  army  and  the  whole  population,  pass 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  not  defeat  them."  Hermocrates  had 
in  the  mean  time  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  force  his  way 
to  Syracuse. 


LECTURE  XCIV. 

It  was  about  that  time  that  Dionysius  first  came  forward  at 
Syracuse.  He  was  a  son  of  one  Hennocrates,  who,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  great  patriot  of  the  same  name ; 
the  two  are  the  more  easily  confounded,  because  Dionysius 
afterwards  married  the  forsaken  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Hermocrates ;  but  there  was  otherwise  no  relationship  between 
them.  As  far  as  rank  is  concerned,  Dionysius  was  an  obscure 
person :  he  served  as  an  unknown  young  man  in  the  militia, 
and  his  position  in  the  state  was,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
that  of  a  notary:  tqtparebat  maffistratibus,  ypafi/MaT€v<:,  In 
ancient  times  the  drawing  up  of  decrees  was  left  by  those  who 
had  the  management  of  affairs,  to  their  servants;  in  many 
countries  the  system  of  bureaux  is  carried  a  great  deal  too  far, 
but  in  antiquity,  this  branch  of  the  administration  was  held  in 
too  low  an  estimation  ;  and  hence  laws  and  treaties  were 
generally  drawn  up  with  great  carelessness.  Now,  although 
Dionysius  lived  in  such  humble  circumstances,  and  moved  in 
the  lowest  sphere  of  social  life,  yet  he  gained  distinction  by  his 
intelligence  and  his  personal  qualities;  audit  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  was  a  remarkable  man.  When  we  read  the  philo- 
sophical writings  of  Cicero,  and  other  works,  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  suspicious  tyrant,  who  after- 
wards received  the  punishment  due  to  him ;  he  was  proverbial 
in  antiquity  as  a  tyrant,  and  in  this  light  he  has  come  down 
to  us.  If  we  compare  him  with  others  who,  in  antiquity,  rose 
to  a  high  station  in  an  unlawful  manner,  as,  for  example,  with 
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Agathocles^  we  shall  find  that  in  point  of  ability  and  power, 
he  was  inferior  to  them,  and  as  a  general  he  was  not  above 
mediocrity.  "  But  he  showed  great  talent  in  devising  resources, 
and  in  reuniting  bis  lost  and  scattered  forces;  he  did  every- 
thing which  appeared  to  him  useful,  because  he  scrupled  at 
nothing;  but  he  was  unable  to  make  the  right  use  of  his 
resources,  and  it  was  only  during  the  second  war  against 
Carthage,  at  the  conquest  of  Motye,  that  he  shewed  himself  a 
little  better  in  this  respect.  If  he  had  known  how  to  make 
the  right  use  of  the  forces  of  Syracuse,  he  would  have  produced 
very  different  effects."  Wliile,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  not  a  great  general,  he  strove,  on  the  other,  after  literary 
fame,  which  he  was  unable  to  attain,  and  this  circumstance 
made  him  ridiculous.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  his  personal  character  has  nothing  to  make  up  for  these 
defects,  for  there  is  nothing  attractive  and  nothing  noble  in  it. 
He  was  cruel  from  the  beginning ;  afterwards  he  became 
indeed  milder,  but  he  never  had  a  friend  in  all  his  life;  and  I 
do  not  know  a  single  noble  feature  in  his  character.  But  still 
the  condition  of  Syracuse  was  so  sad,  that  we  quite  understand, 
why  men  like  Philistus  saw  in  him  the  only  safety  for 
Syracuse,*  why  his  accusations  were  listened  to,  and  why  people 
intrusted  themselves  to  him,  and  gave  him  tlie  supreme  com- 
mand. When,  however,  he  had  obtained  all  this,  circum- 
stances did  not  become  much  better. 

"Dionysius  came  forward  against  the  generals  with  the 
greatest  insolence,  and  accused  them,  without,  perhaps,  know- 
ing himself  anything  of  what  he  said ;  the  people  declared  him 
to  have  forfeited  all  his  rights  and  fined  him.     Philistus  then 

*  **  When  a  civil  society  has  reached  perfect  freedom,  reforms  are  impossible; 
the  end  of  the  republic  is  at  hand,  and  the  downward  career  cannot  be  checked. 
An  able  and  clear-sighted  citizen,  in  such  circumstances,  is  in  a  fearful  situ- 
ation; such  was  the  case  with  Cicero,  who  saw  that  the  Koman  republic 
coald  no  longer  exist,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  saving  it.  The 
remedy  that  was  afibrded  by  Caesar's  usurpation,  had  much  that  was  against 
it;  men  foresaw  its  evil  consequences,  and  the  fear  of  a  bad  reputation  with 
posterity  was  so  great,  that  a  man  of  a  pure  conscience  could  not  take  any  part 
ID  it.  At  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  men  who  saw  that  the  Directory 
coald  not  last,  offered  the  supreme  power  to  Bonaparte,  and  it  is  very  possible, 
that  history  may  not  recognise  them  as  good  men.  In  like  manner,  Philistus 
saw  that  the  republic  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  and  therefore  had  no 
hesitation  to  apply  the  only  remedy.  He  saw  how  the  lawful  leaders  brought 
ruin  upon  the  state,  and  therefore  supported  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius.*'-^ 
18S6. 
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came  forward  sayinp^,  that  they  might  fine  the  young  man  as 
long  as  they  pleased,  for  that  he  would  defend  him  and  pay 
for  him.  This  changed  the  mind  of  the  Syracusans."  Diony- 
sius  first  succeeded  by  cunning  in  inducing  the  Syracusans  to 
elect  him  one  of  their  strategi  (Olymp.  93,  3),  and  then  to  give 
him  alone  the  supreme  command  over  the  other  strategi,  and 
allow  him  to  protect  himself  by  a  body  guard.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  he  soon  threw  off  the  mask,  and  openly  declared 
himself  tyrant.  His  object  now  was  to  subdue  his  native  city. 
If  this  had  been  subordinate  to  the  war  against  Carthage,  it 
might  be  excused;  but  he  was  no  longer  concerned  about 
delivering  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginians;  he  was  perfectly 
indifferent  towards  the  rest  of  the  island;  if  he  could  but  make 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  rule  over  it  as  a  vassal  prince 
of  Carthage,  he  would  have  been  quite  satisfied.  At  Gela,  where 
the  Siceliots  had  concentrated  their  forces  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, he  was  already  commander-in-chief  The  flict  of  the 
battle  being  lost  was  owing  partly  to  misfortune,  and  partly  to 
his  wTetched  mode  of  managing  it;  and  we  certainly  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  he  was  glad  at  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
The  battle  was  lost,  and  although  it  was  not  a  real  defeat,  yet 
it  was  lost  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
better  success.  Dionysius,  as  had  been  done  at  Agrigentum, 
led  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  to  Leontini,  and  the 
whole  of  the  western  coast  was  left  to  the  Cartha<Tinians. 

o 

He  was  then  already  the  declared  orpaTrfyb^  avTOKpdrcop, 
and  was  openly  called  tyrant.  The  Syracusans  now  revolted 
against  him,  looking  upon  him  as  a  manifest  traitor.  During 
this  insurrection  they  committed  extreme  cruelties  upon  his 
familjs  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  took  fearful  vengeance 
when  he  became  master  of  the  city. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  followed  immediately  after  him, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  We  here  meet  with  a 
great  gap  in  Diodorus,  which  has  not  yet  been  observed  by 
any  of  his  editors,  for  in  the  manuscripts  it  is  intentionally  con- 
cealed. The  copyist  has  missed  out  the  whole  account,  how  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  Syracuse,  how  the  plague  broke  out  in 
their  camp,  and  how,  in  this  distress,  they  concluded  peace, 
being  siitisfied  with  the  immense  advantages  conceded  to  them 
by  Dionysius.  They  recognised  him  as  ruler  of  Syracuse  and 
he  obtained  a  district   of  land   around  the  city,  under  the 
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supremncy  of  Carthage;  Selinus,  Himcra,  and  Agrigcntum, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians;  Gela  and  Camarina 
were  to  remain  Greek,  but  were  to  break  down  their  walls  and 
pay  tribute  to  Carthage;  and  Dionysius  was  to  renounce  all 
claims  to  the  dominion  over  the  island.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  peculiar  indolence  of  the  Carthaginians,  Syracuse,  after 
such  a  peace,  would  have  been  unable  to  recover.  But  the 
Carthaginians  dii-banded  the  mercenary  armies,  which  were  a 
great  burden  to  them,  and  allowed  things  to  go  on  as  they 
might,  without  any  concern  about  Dionysius.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Dionysius,  without  their  observing  it,  restored  the 
power  of  Syracuse,  and  that  in  a  short  time  they  lost  their 
dominion  over  Sicily. 

Dionysius  carried  on  four  wars  against  Carthage:  the  fi list 
was  the  one  I  have  just  spoken  of;  the  second  was  carried  on 
by  him  on  the  offensive,  and  began  about  six  years  after  the 
first.  During  that  interval  Syracuse  recovered  in  a  wonderful 
manner:  commerce  was  flourishing,  and  a  great  many  exiles 
from  decayed  towns  probably  settled  at  Syracuse.  Notwith- 
standing the  peace,  Dionysius,  relying  on  the  indolence  of 
the  Carthaginians,  undertook  to  re-conquer  several  places  in 
Sicily,  which  he  had  given  up  in  the  peace;  aujong  them 
were  even  Gela  and  Camarina.  "  He  now  displayed  real  skill, 
and  brouf^ht  toijether  a  force  such  as  mijifht  have  been  thought 
impossible."  The  immense  preparations  he  now  made  are 
remarkable,  because  they  form  an  epoch  in  ancient  military 
history,  and  are  at  the  same  time  connected  with  an  epoch  in 
intellectual  culture.  For  centuries  no  mechanical  invention 
had  been  made,  and  the  old  things  had  continued  to  be  used 
without  any  change.  The  triremes  were  as  they  had  been  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  except  that  they  were  more  frequent; 
some  few  quadriremes,  however,  are  mentioned  somewhat 
earlier.  The  art  of  besieging  was  still  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  represented  on  Egy[)tian  monuments,  which  were  one 
thousand  years  older.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Greek  mind 
had  before  been  poetical  and  intellectual ;  but  it  now  changed, 
and  became  industrial  and  mechanical.  Engines  of  every 
description  were  invented,  especially  besieging  engines  for 
throwing  missiles,  and  catapulta,  of  which  before  this  time  we 
find  only  the  feeble  beginnings.  These  catapulta,  invented  at 
Syracuse,  produced  enormous  effects,  and  may  really  be  called 

VOL.  III.  N 
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artillery.  Dionysius,  despising  the  ancient  art  of  slup-building, 
constructed  quadrircmes  and  quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes : 
this  change  was  as  great  as  if  at  present  steam-boats  of  eighty 
horse  power  were  introduced  instead  of  others  of  forty  or  fifty 
horse  power.  Hence  the  triremes  disappear  in  those  parts  where 
quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  were  built;  in  the  Greek 
seas,  however,  they  still  continued  to  be  used  until  the  time 
of  Alexander.  The  Carthaginians  soon  followed  the  example 
of  Dionysius,  and  remodelled  their  fleet. 

Dionysius  undertook  the  war  as  a  very  popular  enterprise. 
His  government  had  become  milder,  and  he  no  longer  was  the 
detested  tyrant.  With  due  exertion  he  assembled  a  large  anny, 
which  he  led  against  Motye,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion,  and  conquered  it.  The  beginning  was 
brilliant,  and  the  subject  towns  cast  off  their  yoke;  but  the 
end  did  not  correspond  with  the  beginning.  The  Carthaginian 
fleet  now  appeared,  and  Himilco  and  Mago  carried  on  the  war 
with  great  skill.  They  succeeded  in  defeating  the  fleet  of 
Dionysius,  and  then  sailed  along  the  northern  coast  to  Messana, 
for  the  purjDose  of  cutting  off  the  connection  with  Italy,  and 
conquered  that  town,  which  was  fearfully  ravaged.  As  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  Persia  was  ravaged  under  the 
Afghans,  which  under  the  Sophis  had  been  so  flourishing,  and 
at  present,  perhaps,  has  not  one-eighth  of  the  population  which 
it  had  at  the  time  of  Chardin,  such,  also,  was  the  devastation 
of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians,  after  having  overpowered  Ales- 
sana,  and  afterwards  Catana,  laid  siege  to  Syracuse.  The 
situation  of  that  city  was  now  for  the  tliird  time  its  safety; 
the  pestilential  exhalations  of  the  marsh  Syraco  may  liave 
done  most.  The  plague  which  then  broke  out  in  the  camp  of 
the  Carthaginians,  seems  to  me,  from  all  the  symptoms,  to 
have  been  measles.  They  appear  there,  and  then  vanii>h; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  afterwards,  too,  they  do  not  occur 
again.  In  like  manner,  we  find  in  Dionysius  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  Roman  malady,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of 
small-pox.  It  was  a  fearful  pestilence,  and  the  infection  was 
so  great,  that  nearly  the  whole  army  was  lost.  At  the  same 
time  the  Syracusans  made  a  successful  sally,  and  the  entire 
Cartliaginian  army  might  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  Diony- 
sius thought  it  advantageous,  for  strengthening  his  own  power, 
to  grant  to  Himilco  with  his  army,  for  a  sum  of  money^  a  free 
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departure.  The  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay  by  the 
Syracusans.  After  a  few  years  a  peace  was  concluded,  which 
was  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  tlie  expression  of  Diodorus, 
a  renewal  of  the  previous  one;  but  the  old  restrictions  in 
regard  to  Gela  and  Camarina  must  have  been  done  away  with, 
and  Dionysius  was  evidently  recognised  as  sovereign  of  that 
part  of  the  island,  over  which  he  ruled. 

In  a  third  war,  fortune  was  at  first  very  favorable  to  him; 
but  there,  too,  he  showed  himself  as  a  very  inferior  general. 
The  Carthaginians  were  far  superior  to  him  in  the  management 
of  the  war,  and  Dionysius  cAme  into  great  straits,  in  which  he 
had  to  pay  one  thousand  talents  as  a  war  contribution.  Still 
the  Halycus  became  the  boundary,  so  that  by  this  peace  Agri- 
gentum  came  under  his  dominion.  "  That  city  was  now  rebuilt; 
but  it  was  no  longer  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  any  more  than 
Magdeburg  was  the  same  city  after  the  thirty  years'  war." 

A  fourth  war,  during  his  latter  years,  is  still  more  obscure; 
it  was  probably  not  followed  by  any  important  consequences; 
and  after  some  devastations,  seems  only  to  have  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  previous  peace  on  the  same  terms. 

In  the  intervals  between  these  wars,  he  became  involved  in 
hostilities  with  the  Italiots,  by  his  attempts  to  extend  his 
dominion  over  southern  Italy,  or,  at  least,  over  the  Greek  cities 
in  that  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  intrigues  against  the 
Italiots  were  occasioned  by  the  connections  which  the  Rhegincs 
and  the  Chalcidian  towns  of  Italy  maintained  with  Messana 
and  other  Chalcidian  towns  of  Sicily.  He  demanded  of  the 
Ehegines  and  Locrians  a  citizen's  daughter  for  his  wife ;  the 
Rhegines  rejected  him,  giving  him  an  answer  which,  consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  was  senseless,  and  by  which,  without 
any  necessity,  they  made  the  powerful  prince  their  implacable 
enemy.  The  Locrians,  on  the  other  hand,  gladly  accepted  the 
connection  with  him.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the  younger 
Dionysius,  this  compliance  brought  misfortunes  upon  them, 
but  in  a  manner  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen. 

Trogus  here  took  occasion  to  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  towns  in  Italy,  but  in  a  very  imcritical  manner  he  con- 
founded the  Tyrrhenian  and  Pelasgian  settlements  with  the 
Hellenic  ones.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  so  fully  into  the 
detail  as  Trogus  did. 

The  greatest  and  most  ancient  settlements  on  that  coast, 
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Mctapontum,  Sybaris,  and  Croton,  were  Acliaean  colonies. 
The  estaLlislunent  of  Locri  was,  indeed,  more  ancient;  but  it 
belongs  to  an  entirely  mythical  period,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
doubted,  wlicther  we  must  not  consider  it  as  a  national  identity 
rather  than  as  a  colony.-  *'  Bhegium  was  the  only  Chalcidian 
settlement  on  that  coast;  Tarentum,  which  was  the  metropolis 
of  Callipolis,  was  Doric;  Ileraclea  was  not  pure  Doric." 

We  shall  dwell  mure  panicularly  upon  Croton  and  Sybaris, 
as  the  most  powerful  among  those  cities.  Both  were  Achaean. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  been  colonies  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  towns  in  Peloponnesus;  it  must  have  a  difle- 
rent  meaning,  and  we  have  here  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
Achaean  times:  when  the  Dorians  subdued  Peloponnesus,  a 
great  number  of  Achaeans  must  have  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
'*  They  seem  at  first  to  have  gone  to  Zacynthus,  and  thence  to 
have  proceeded  further;  for  Zacynthus  was  Achaean,  and  as  an 
intermediate  point  between  Greece  and  Italy  it  seems  to  have 
had  an  importance  of  which  our  history  knows  nothing. 

Those  settlements  obtained  a  degree  of  prosperity  which 
appears  to  us  almost  inconceivable,  and  it  seems  that  for  a  time 
their  power  obscured  that  of  Hellas  itself.  They  found  the 
Oenotrians  in  possession  of  those  districts,  but  gradually  confined 
them  to  a  smaller  territory,  and  admitted  many  into  their 
cities,  which  thus  became  immensely  populous."  The  domi- 
nion of  Sybaris  must  have  extended  over  all  Lucania,  for  it 

*  **  Cuiiia  in  Campania  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  oldest  settlement, 
booause  it  was  the  most  distant.  It  seems  that  Cuma  lost  its  era  during  its 
conciucst  by  the  Oscans;  and  us  the  chronology  of  tho^e  cities  was  fixed  only 
by  their  cms,  which  were  not  reduced  to  Olympiads  until  a  late  period,  it 
iKH'ame  (^nite  ol>8cured  whenever  a  city  lost  its  Greek  character;  the  calcnlntion 
was  then  mode  backwards,  according  to  the  genealogies  of  the  oecintae.  In 
this  manner,  the  foundation  of  Cuma  was  calculated  to  have  taken  ])lace  in 
B.C.  1000.  liocri  is  «iid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Locriau  slaves; 
but  they  must  Imve  l)Ocn  Ix)crian  clients,  and  not  domestic  slaves.  Here  too 
wc  of\en  hear  of  the  common  cause  of  emigration — the  feuds  between  the 
burgesses  and  the  subjects  of  cities  respecting  the  connubiom.  Tliis  was  the 
origin  of  Tarentum,  about  the  foundation  of  which  the  ancients  relate  the 
stupid  stor}'  of  Thalanthus,  which  is  gcnemlly  believed.  Tlie  truth  is,  that,  at 
S])urta,  the  distinction  between  the  citizens  and  subjects  l)ccame  more  and 
more  rigorous,  as  at  Venice  the  rights  of  tlie  nohili  l>ccame  more  and  more 
distinctly  marked;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Partiienii.  The  Spartan 
women,  who,  during  the  first  Messenian  war,  had  married  periocci  and  Messe- 
nians,  were  regarded  as  unmarried,  and  their  children  as  illegitimate;  tlie 
latter,  who  had  no  more  rights  tlian  iUcgitimato  children,  wci«  for  thia  reason 
colled  rarthenli."— 1826. 
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had  colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  whose  inhabitants  had 
certainly  not  come  there  across  the  sea,  and  with  which  it  was 
unquestionably  connected  through  the  intermediate  country. 
Croton  was  equally  powerful  in  the  south,  the  country  after- 
wards called  Bruttium  :  "it  was  the  direct  inother-eity  of 
Metapontum.  Croton  was  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
being  as  large  as  modern  Rome;  this  statement  cannot  be 
regarded  as  fabulous,  though  all  its  inhabitants  were  not 
Greeks;  there  must  have  been  among  them  many  helleniscd 
Italians.  Their  country  was  the  most  fertile  in  the  world: 
the  celebrated  Siris  surpassed  in  fertility  even  Campania, 
without  having  the  extent  of  Campania.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  hilly  country  on  earth,  and  quite  equal  to  Ionia. 
It  was  through  agriculture  that  those  cities  became  so  great, 
the  Greek  states  requiring  to  be  supplied  with  foreign  grain, 
and  they  were  supplied  by  them  during  the  period  before 
commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine, 
which  afterwards  furnished  them  with  corn.  The  wealth  of 
those  cities  belongs  to  the  tranquil  and  happy  times  of  Greece, 
which  are  anterior  to  our  history.  The  first  which  acquired 
extraordinary  wealth  was  Sybaris,  and  it  may  be  quite 
true  that  it  became  luxurious  through  its  wealth;  but  the 
numerous  tales  about  the  effeminacy  of  the  Sybarites  are  false, 
and  originated  in  later  times.  Thcopompus  and  Timaeus,  from 
whom  Athenaeus  compiled  his  collection  of  ridiculous  stories, 
related  incredible  absurdities.^ 

In  all  these  towns,  the  government  was  exercised  by  the 
gentes  over  the  demos,  which  had  been  formed  of  the  numerous 
Greeks  and  Italians  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  commu- 
nity; and  there  as  in  the  states  of  ancient  Greece  feuds  soon 
broke  out  between  the  burgesses  and  the  commonalty.  In 
Sybaris  these  feuds  led  to  tyrannies,  after  which  it  became  a 
democracy,  which  form  of  government  then  remained  until  its 
destruction."  An  internecine  war  arose  between  Sybaris  and 
Croton,  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  the  former;  "this 
happened  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  at 
Borne  (Olymp.  67,  3).  This  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Sybaris, 
the  coinage   of  which  evidently  belongs  to  a  very  remote 

'  *'  The  hXorj  of  the  carpet  of  Alcidaraas  shows,  that,  at  that  time,  not  only 
embroidery  was  known,  but  also  the  iliflicult  art  of  weaving  figures  like 
paintings  into  the  carpets.** — 1825. 
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period,  for  the  inscriptions  are  made  from  right  to  left:  they 
are  more  ancient  than  any  Greek  coins  extant.*  All  the  details 
of  this  war  between  the  two  powerful  cities — its  cause,  its 
progress,  and  the  numbers  of  the  armies — are  mythical;  and 
this  only  is  certain,  that  Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Croto- 
niats  and  razed  to  the  ground.  Croton  then  became  the 
ruling  city."  The  Crotoniats,  however,  do  not  appear  on 
that  occasion  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
Sybarite  territory,  and  that  victory  of  Croton  was  a  death-blow 
to  all  the  Greeks  in  southern  Italy;  for  there  now  was  no 
power  able  to  resist  the  Sabellians  who  were  advancing  from 
the  north.  For  a  long  time,  however,  Posidonia  and  Elea  still 
remained  free  and  independent,  though  limited  in  the  extent 
of  their  power. 

The  history  of  Croton  is  very  obscure.  It  is  remarkable  in 
ancient  history  on  account  of  the  extremely  mysterious  affairs . 
of  the  Pythagoreans.  Little  can  be  said  of  them  with  historical 
certainty,  for  our  authorities  belong  to  too  late  a  period,  and 
are  uncritical,  being  derived  for  the  most  part  from  works 
which  were  thoroughly  apocryphal  and  interpolated :  the 
Pythagorean  books  were  a  peculiar  species  of  imposition.  No 
man  can  say  who  Pythagoras  was,  at  what  time  he  lived,  or 
whence  he  came.  All  the  statements  respecting  him  are  ex- 
tremely contradictory :  sometimes  he  is  described  as  a  son  of 
Mnesarchus  of  Samos;  sometimes  he  is  identified  with  L.  Tar- 
quinius,  the  son  of  Dcmaratus,  and  sometimes  he  appears  as  a 
T3rrrhenian  of  Lemnos  or  Samothrace,  so  that  his  wisdom 
would  be  of  Pelasgian  origin.  The  orientals  also  knew  him ; 
he  is  mentioned  even  in  Assyrian  hystory,  where  he  appears 
as  a  Greek.  In  short,  he  is  quite  as  vague  a  personage  as 
Buddha  in  the  East,  and  perhaps  somebody  may  some  day 
prove  to  us  that  he  was  the  same  as  Buddha.  But  to  speak 
seriously,  Pythagoras  is  a  mere  name  which  vanishes  before 
every  historical  inquiry.  The  fact  that  in  the  Roman  legends 
he  appears  as  the  instructor  of  Numa,  only  indicates  the  con- 
nection subsisting  between  the  Sabellians  and  Greeks,  which 
from  early  times  was  of  a  friendly  nature :  **  the  manifest 
connection  between  the  Pythagorean  sayings  and  doctrines^ 

*  *<  The  £ftct,  that  we  have  no  ancient  coins  of  Athens,  probably  arisea  from 
the  circumstance,  that  Solon  reduced  the  coinage,  and  that  the  old  coins  were 
melted  down."— 1826. 
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and  the  pontifical  law  of  the  Romans,  is  remarkable."  But 
whoever  Pythagoras  may  have  been,  the  existence  of  Pytha- 
goreans and  of  a  Pythagorean  school  is  historically  certain. 
These  Pythagoreans  may  have  existed  under  this  name, 
especially  at  Croton,  and  from  their  existence,  a  definite 
Pythagoras  may  have  been  invented  for  Croton  and  assigned 
to  a  definite  period.  The  Pythagoreans  evidently  were  some- 
how or  other  connected  with  the  ancient  yevrj  (as  we  must 
infer  from  lamblichus,  who  probably  derived  his  information 
firom  Aristoxenus),  and  their  sect  is  identical  with  the  body 
of  the  burgesses.  Those  cities  had  the  same  constitution  which 
I  have  shown  to  have  existed  at  Rome  and  in  other  places: 
the  ancient  colonists  formed  the  aristocracy  or  the  yivrji 
around  which  aii  innumerable  demos  had  gathered,  which 
was  governed  by  them,  but  soon  vindicated  its  independence. 
"  The  burning  of  the  Pythagorean  houses  of  meeting  would  be 
an  act  of  unaccountable  fanaticism,  if  some  political  exaspera- 
tion were  not  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  in 
lamblichus  traces  of  a  feud  between  the  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy. The  burning  of  those  houses  was  the  burning  of  the 
curiae  of  the  senate."  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans was  300  at  the  time  when  the  insurrection  against 
them  broke*out:  it  is  obvious  that  the  senate  of  Croton  con- 
sisted of  300  members,  and  that  there  were  300  gentes.  The 
cause  of  this  insurrection  was  the  circumstance  that  after  the 
taking  of  Sybaris  the  yivrj  wanted  to  keep  the  conquered 
country  for  themselves,  just  as  was  the  case  at  Rome,  while 
the  demos  demanded  that  it  should  be  divided.  This  cannot 
be  an  invention  of  ancient  authors. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  those  cities  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  civil  commotions,  and  by  unbridled  party  spirit.  It  was  a 
real  misfortune  for  them,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  that  no 
tyrant  rose  up,  for  example  at  Croton,  to  maintain  order. 

•*  The  battle  on  the  Sagra  must  be  conceived  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  but  before  the  destiiiction  of  the 
Pythagorean  meeting-houses.  Croton  had  wished  to  subdue 
the  other  towns  also;"  but  its  plans  were  frustrated  by  the 
small  but  desperate  forces  of  the  Locrians  in  the  battle  on  the 
Sagra.  Justin  rightly  places  it  after  the  capture  of  Sybaris. 
*•  The  ancients  say  nothing  about  the  time  of  the  battle,  and 
modern    writers    generally   place   it   before  the  conquest   of 
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Sybaris;  but  the  succession  of  the  events  in  Trogus  is  correct. 
It  fiiUs  between  Olymp.  67,  3,  and  Olymp.  75.  Trogus  assigns 
the  burning  of  the  Pythagorean  houses  to  too  early  a  date. 
The  battle  cannot  have  been  fought  after  Olymp.  75,  for  if  so, 
it  would  be  mentioned  in  Diodorus,  whose  eleventh  book 
begins  witli  Olymp.  75. 

In  consequence  of  this  battle  Locri  rose  in  importance;  the 
power  of  Croton  was  broken,  and  it  was  unable  to  maintain 
its  sovereignty  over  the  Sybarite  territory.  In  actual  history 
Croton  appears  as  a  small  state ; "  but  it  was  flourishing  even 
in  after- times.  Thurii,  a  colony  of  all  Greece,  under  the 
management  of  Athens,  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Sybaris;  **  it 
was  not  indeed  as  great  as  Sybaris,  but  still  great  and  prosperous. 
It  was  a  foreign  element  in  Magna  Graecia,  whence  much 
intellectual  culture,  which  had  before  been  of  little  influence, 
emanated  in  various  directions.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
history  Rhegium  appears  particularly  powerful,^*  Metapontuni 
immensely  wealthy,  in  consequence  of  its  rich  harvests,  and 
Heraclea  also  is  very  flourishing;  **  it  was  not  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  other  cities  that  Tarentum  rose."  The  Lacinian 
temple,  in  the  territory  of  Croton,  like  the  Latin  temple  on 
the  Alban  mount,  was  the  common  sanctuary  and  the  rallying 
point  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  south  of  the  Oenotrians.  Lacini 
is  the  same  as  Latini,  being  only  a  dialectical  variety  of  the 
same  name.  The  worship  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  was 
the  same  as  that  at  Laviuium  and  on  the  Alban  mount.  Those 
places  continued  their  hostilities  among  themselves. 

After  Olymp.  80,  the  prosperity  of  those  districts  was 
destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians,  a  people  descended 
from  the  Samnites,  which  during  the  general  migration  of  the 
Sabine  tribes,  first  turned  towards  Posidonia  and  the  westerti 
coast,  and  then  established  itself  there.  The  Greeks  on  that 
coast  were  oppressive  rulers,  who  had  reduced  the  ancient 
Pelasgian  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  helotiam  and  servitude.  The 
Sabellians  were  milder  masters,  as  we  see  in  Samnium,  where 
the  Oscans  united  with  the  Sabellians  into  one  nation,  and 
where  the  Oscan  language  prevailed.  The  Greeks  still  had 
completely  the  upper  hand  at  the  time  when  Thurii  was 
founded,  but  the  Lucanians  soon  established  themselves  in  the 
mountains,  and  constantly  advanced  as  conquerors.  About 
Olymp.  90,  Thurii  carried  on  a  serious  war  with  the  Lucanians. 
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The  Greek  towns  sank  one  after  another,  several  were  conquered, 
and  the  population  of  those  who  still  maintained  themselves 
became  more  and  more  reduced. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  southern  Italy  at  the  time  when 
Dionysius  turned  his  arms  in  that  direction,  and  first  of  all 
against  Rhegium.  The  Locrians  were  allied  with  him,  and 
they  had  in  him  a  gracious  ruler;  but  upon  Rhegium  he  made 
war  with  inexorable  fury  and  faithlessness.  He  first  disarmed 
them  by  a  peace,  and  in  the  next  year  attacked  them  again. 
After  a  siege  of  from  nine  to  ten  months,  the  city  was  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender  (Olymp.  98,  2).  Its  brave  commander, 
Phyton,  was  by  his  command  put  to  an  ignominious  death. 
After  this  account,  owing  to  Dlodorus*  inability  and  folly, 
everything  is  full  of  gaps,  and  after  that  victory  we  have 
nothing  but  fragments.  Diodorus  is  so  incapable  of  making 
even  extracts,  that  he  always  delights  in  rambling  excursions, 
if  then  he  feels  weary,  he  abruptly  relinquishes  his  subject, 
and  passes  over  some  events  altogether,  in  order  that  his  books 
may  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  he  has  fixed  for  them. 
One  important  part  of  the  history  of  Dionysius  is  thus  very 
scantily  known  to  us.  His  settlements  on  the  Adriatic  are  as 
little  known  to  us  as  his  relation  to  Sparta. 


LECTURE  XCV. 

The  plan  of  our  historian  now  leads  us  to  quite  dififerent 
regions.  In  relating  the  attempts  made  by  Dionysius  to  es- 
tablish himself  on  the  Adriatic,  he  enters  into  the  origines  of 
the  Veneti,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Galatians  in  Italy.  We 
have  little  certain  information  about  the  attempts  of  Dionysius 
to  establish  fortresses  on  the  Adriatic.  This  much,  however, 
we  can  say  with  certainty,  that  in  Lissa  and  Paros,  he  either 
was  the  first  to  establish  Greek  colonies — in  the  island  of  Lissa 
with  a  splendid  harbour,  and  in  Paros  with  fortified  places — 
or  if  they  existed  before  his  time,  he  fortified  them.  He  is 
further  reported  to  have  founded  the  colony  of  Hadria;  thia 
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must  have  been  the  Hadria  in  the  Venetian  territory,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rovigo,  and  not  in  the  Practutian  territory ; 
for  it  is  the  former  that  leads  Trogus  to  speak  of  die  origines 
of  the  Veneti.  The  foundation  of  Ancona^  which  preserved 
its  Greek  character  so  remarkably  long,  belongs  to  the  same 
epoch;  Marseilles,  too,  remained  a  Greek  city  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  nay,  even  in  the  middle  ages  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  existed  tliere,  as  is  clear 
from  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
written  there  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  Greek  had 
become  extinct  elsewhere.  In  like  manner  Ancona  preserved 
its  Greek  character  even  under  the  emperors.  In  the  middle 
ages  Ancona  seems  to  stand  in  a  relation  to  the  Greek  emperors, 
very  similar  to  that  of  Neapolis  and  Amalfi;  and  this  con- 
nection may  be  an  indication  of  a  remnant  of  a  Grecian  stock, 
which  had  maintained  itself  there.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed 
to  fugitives  from  Syracuse  under  Dionysius;  this  is  indeed 
possible,  but  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  misunderstanding. 
Pisaurum  on  the  same  coast,  is  likewise  a  Greek  town,  and  1 
have  no  doubt  but  that  it  too  was  a  colony  of  Dionysius. 
These  settlements  were  intended  to  destroy  piracy,  and  attract 
the  commerce  of  the  Adriatic,  which  Corinth,  after  having 
lost  Corcyra,  was  unable  to  maintain. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  Trogus' 
account  of  the  origines  of  the  Veneti;  we  only  know  from 
the  prologues  that  he  spoke  of  them ;  Justin  has  omitted  them 
altogether  The  people  of  the  Veneti  is  quite  mysterious  (see 
the  first  vol.  of  my  History  of  Rome).  I  positively  assert  that 
they  cannot  possibly  have  been  an  lUyrian  people;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  may  have  belonged  to  the  vast 
race  of  the  Pelasgians.  Among  all  the  Pelasgian  nations,  we 
find  a  notion  that  they  were  connected  with  Troy,  just  as  the 
Greeks  in  Hellas  Proper  connected  themselves  with  Argos  and 
Mycenae;  and  wherever  there  are  Pelasgian  settlements,  we 
always  find  some  relation  to  Arcadia,  Peloponnesus,  or  Troy: 
Cyrene,  too,  must  have  been  a  Pelasgian  settlement.  Such 
also  is  the  case  with  the  Veneti.  The  story  of  Antenor 
founding  Padua  is  a  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
Trojan  legend.  The  Veneti,  moreover,  inhabited  towns  at  an 
early  period;  they  were  a  peaceful  people,  and  had  nothing  of 
the  lUyrian  character.     Politically  they  were  the  most  insig- 
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nificant  people  in  all  Italy;  and  we  afterwards  find  them  as 
subjects  of  the  Romans,  without  knowing  how  they  came  into 
that  condition. 

The  appearance  of  the  fleet  of  Dionysius  in  those  parts  was 
very  welcome  to  the  Veneti,  because  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Galatians,  who  had  just  invaded  their  territory,  In 
other  circumstances  he  would  have  been  unable  to  establish  a 
settlement  at  Hadria. 

About  Olymp.  98,  great  numbers  of  Galatians  crossed  the 
Alps;  they  were  pressed  forward  fi:om  Spain  and  southern 
France,  by  great  national  movements  of  the  Iberians  from  the 
south,  who  from  Andalusia  spread  over  the  Sierra  Morena  as  far 
as  the  river  Khodanus  (where  they  were  seen  by  Scylax);  and 
the  Galatians  being  pushed  eastward,  caused  a  real  migration 
of  nations.^  In  the  south,  in  Languedoc  and  Dauphin^  they 
partly  expelled  the  Ligurians  who  were  settled  there,  and 
partly  subdued  them  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Provence;  and 
thence  they  advanced  eastward.  Of  the  two  kindred  nations, 
the  Gael  and  Cymri,  it  was  more  particularly  the  latter  that 
were  pressed  onward  by  the  Gael;  the  Grael  joined  the  Cymri 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  afterwards  find  the  Teutones  united 
with  the  Cimbri.  At  that  time  German  tribes  seem  to  have 
extended  in  the  south  as  far  as  the  Alps,  and  even  to  have 
inhabited  a  part  of  modem  Switzerland :  Livy  states  that  the 
vallis  Penina  was  inhabited  by  gentes  Semigeitnanae,  They 
were  called  Semigermani  because  the  Celtic  population  had 
conquered  the  country,  subdued  the  Germans,  and  amalga- 
mated with  them.  The  Gauls  then  occupied  Switzerland  and 
southern  Germany,  as  far  as  the  river  Main  and  Thuringia; 
in  these  countries  we  afterwards  find  thcm^  but  they  were 
unable  to  conquer  the  Tyrol^  the  southern  part  of  Bavaria  and 
Suabia,  that  is,  the  coimtry  of  the  Yindelicians,  who  inhabited 
the  district  from  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Jura,  the  source 
of  the  river  Lech,  and  Mount  Brenner,  down  to  the  plains  of 
Bavaria  and  Suabia.  The  Kaetians  extended  from  the  south 
up  Mount  Brenner,  and  next  to  them  came  the  Yindelicians,  a 
Libumian  people,  who  maintained  themselves  there;  but  all 
around  them,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  the  Gauls 

'  The  detailed  account  of  the  Oallic  migration  from  the  Lcctores  of  1825  and 
96  has  here  been  omitted,  as  the  subject  is  more  fuUjr  discussed  in  the  Lectures 
cm  Bomaxi  HLstorj,  voLL  p.  3 19,  etc — Ed. 
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advanced  Into  Hungary  and  Servia.  "  Twelve  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Rome,  the  Triballians  were  driven  by  them  into 
Tlirace,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  Gauls  occur  already  in 
Slavonia." 

Trogus  related,  on  thb  occasion,  how  the  Gauls  invaded 
Lombardy,  and  subdued  that  country — this  is  called  the  inva- 
sion of  Bellovesus.  All  Greek  authors  assign  that  event, 
without  hesitation,  to  Olymp.  98,  that  is,  shortly  before  the 
expedition  against  Some.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  strict 
inquirer,  Polybius,  while  Livy  places  their  appearance  in 
northern  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  But  this  is 
evidently  a  misunderstanding;  and,  in  Livy  himself,  the  con- 
nexion with  the  siege  of  Veil  is  manifest,  for  there  the 
Etruscans  are  made  to  say  to  the  Veientines,  that  they  could 
not  afford  them  any  assistance,  because  the  terrible  nation  of 
the  Gauls  had  invaded  their  country.  Cornelius  Nepos*  in- 
forms us,  that  Melpum,  the  capital  of  the  Etruscans  in  Lom- 
bardy, was  conquered  on  the  same  day  as  Veii,  and  although 
we  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  expression,  **  on  the 
same  day,"  and  do  not  even  mean  to  assume,  that  it  happened 
in  the  same  year,  yet  the  general  coincidence  of  the  time  is 
well  attested.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  that  a  nation,  whether 
it  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Simplon,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
by  the  little  St.  Bernard,*  should  not  at  once  have  entered 
Lombardy.  AVhen  they  had  crossed  the  little  St.  Bernard, 
they  were  only  three  marches  from  Melpum,  and  is  it  likely, 
that,  from  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  for  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  they  should  have  dwelt  hemmed  in 
by  the  mountains,  before  they  attacked  the  Etniscans?  This 
observation  of  mine  has  been  controverted,  though  it  is  so 
simple  and  clear ;  the  opposition  arose  from  the  same  spirit  of 
contradiction  with  which  Melville  has  been  opposed.  Livy  alone 
mentions  the  tradition,  that  the  migration  of  the  Gauls  took 
place  under  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  that  they  did  not  advance 
till  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  later.     The  fact,  however, 

»  In  Pliny,  ^.^.,ai.  17,  fin. 

'  "  For  this  is  the  easiest  road  pointed  out  by  nature  itself;  and  Hannibal, 
who  no  doubt  took  the  same  road,  was  not  the  first  to  discover  it,  as  Melville 
has  shown  very  admirably.  Letronne,  a  very  excellent  and  trathfol  man,  is 
thoroughly  opposed  to  Melville,  a  circumstance  which  I  cannot  understand. 
The  Gauls  probably  took  the  same  road." 
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is,  that  the  Gauls  must  have  crossed  the  Alps  for  the  first  time 
about  Olymp.  98. 

The  Celts  then,  for  the  first  time,  came  in  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Carthaginians  had  mercenaries  from 
many  nations,  as,  from  the  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Volscians,  and 
others,  but,  before  this  time,  they  had  no  Celts.  The  latter 
do  not  occur  as  mercenaries  till  after  the  time  when  Dionysius 
appeared  on  the  Adriatic,  and  it  is  not  till  somewhat  later, 
that  we  find  them  in  the  armies  of  Carthage.  Dionysius,  at 
this  time^  had  Gauls  in  his  service,  and  the  succour  he  sent  to 
Sparta  consisted  of  Iberians^  who  had  deserted  to  him  from 
tlie  Carthaginians,  and  of  Gauls.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
about  the  Gauls  in  this  place;  I  shall  say  more  about  them, 
when  I  have  to  speak  of  their  inroad  into  Macedonia. 

By  his  settlements  on  the  Adriatic,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
considerably  increased  his  wealth  and  revenues,  and  to  have 
greatly  strengthened  his  power.  These,  however,  are,  at  the 
same  time,  his  last  great  undertakings,  and  henceforth  he  dis- 
appeai's  from  history.  In  Greek  history,  he  still  acts  some 
important  part,  through  his  connexion  with  the  Spartans, 
who  everywhere  supported  oligarchies  and  tyrants,  if  they 
afforded  them  assistance.  Dionysius  several  times  supplied 
tliem  with  auxiliaries;  and,  as  he  was  universally  detested  in 
Greece,  the  Spartans  drew  upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  all 
their  countrymen.  Once,  when  the  Syracusan  people  were 
on  the  point  of  overthrowing  Dionysius,  a  Spartan  ambassa- 
dor sustained  him,  and  this  fact  brought  universal  censure 
upon  the  Spartans. 

Literature  was  a  singular  passion  with  Dionysius ;  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  writing  lyric  poetry  and  tragedies,  "^xet? 
yiaov  was  the  truest  remark  that  could  be  made  to  him  in  this 
respect.  Hence  the  many  ludicrous  anecdotes  about  Philo- 
xenus,  and  the  like,  which  I  need  not  repeat  here. 

His  reign  lasted  thirty-eight  years;  and,  during  the  latter 
period  it  had  become  milder  than  it  had  been  before.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  most  suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  Syra- 
cuse; the  period  of  a  lawfully  free  constitution  was  gone 
by;  the  people  were  no  longer  able  to  govern  themselves 
with  republican  institutions.  That  time  was  past,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  our  own  age  is  not  one  of  the  same 
kind.     There  are  times  when  nations,  with  simple  manners 
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and  simple  relation,  live  on  as  their  ancestors  did  before  them, 
and  are  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  freedom;  but  there  are 
others,  when  liberty  is  only  understood  as  a  license  to  do 
mischief,  to  interfere  with  violence  in  public  affairs,  and  to 
attain  personal  ends ;  when  power  and  laws  disappear ;  when 
magistrates  are  regarded  only  as  men  possessed  of  compulsory 
means  for  carrying  out  their  own  will — and  our  own  age  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  this  kind.  In  such  times,  and  especially  in 
large  states,  real  freedom  and  real  self-government  are  impos- 
sibilities, and  lead  at  once  to  dissolution.  The  best  thing  then 
is  a  conventional  delusion,  when  forms  exist  imder  which  the 
people  still  enjoy,  to  some  extent,  the  advantages  of  real 
freedom,  but  when  wiser  persons  own  that  it  is  only  a  delusion. 
Such  was  the  situation  of  Syracuse,  just  as  that  of  the  rude 
nations  in  Spanish  America,  where  freedom  is  a  senseless  and 
and  detestable  thing.  The  Syracusans  had  completely  gone 
beyond  the  limits  which  ought  to  have  been  strictly  observed, 
and  they  were  so  thoroughly  unbridled,  and  incapable  of 
governing  themselves,  that  a  lord  and  master  was  necessary 
for  them;  but,  in  the  circumstances^  he,  imfortunately^  could 
be  nothing  else  but  a  tyrant.  The  republic  was  as  great  an 
impossibility  at  Syracuse  under  Dionysius  as  it  was  at  Bome 
imder  Caesar.  A  good  watch  goes  without  our  concerning 
ourselves  about  it;  but,  if  it  does  not  go  well,  it  can  be  made 
serviceable  only  by  one  man  keeping  its  machinery  in  order, 
otherwise  the  evil  only  increases.  If  Dionysius  had  in  any 
degree  been  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  niled  like  Pisistratus — 
though  his  times  were  different,  and  Athens,  under  him,  rose  to 
the  age  of  maturity  — he  might  have  employed  his  reign  in 
giving  the  Syracusans  forms  and  institutions  which  were 
suited  to  them.  But  of  this  he  never  thought.  He  allowed 
the  appearance  of  democratic  forms  to  exist  in  all  their  impo- 
tent absurdity;  they  merely  existed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  carry  out  his  will.  Hence,  at  his  death,  the  evil  was  far 
worse  than  it  had  been  before.  Afler  the  thirty-eight  years  of 
his  reign,  there  did  not  exist  a  man  possessed  of  sufficient 
ability  to  get  above  the  existing  forms,  which  had  become 
utterly  useless.  So  long  as  the  tyrant  had  the  power,  their  ab- 
surdity could  not  manifest  itself  so  glaringly. 

Dionysius  at  last  lived  in  constant  fear  of  being  assassinated, 
and  yet  it  is  probable,  that  at  the  instigation  of  his  son  by  his 
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first  marriage,  Dionysius,  who  wished  to  prevent  his  making 
a  will,  his  physican  during  his  illness  gave  him  an  opiate. 

Dionysius  the  elder  left  behind  him  an  immense  force,  said 
to  have  consisted  of  four  hundred  ships  of  war  and  100,000 
soldiers.  This  may  be  greatly  exaggerated,  but  he  possessed  a 
truly  kingly  empire  without  having  the  title.  The  Greek 
towns  in  southern  Italy  also  were  under  his  supremacy.  **  His 
successor  squandered  the  power  which  his  father  had  acquired 
in  the  most  contemptible  manner,  and  a  more  wretched  person 
than  he  does  not  exist  in  all  ancient  history." 

The  elder  Dionysius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  (Olymp.  103, 1). 
He  had  several  sons,  but,  at  an  early  period,  he  had  destined 
this  Dionysius,  his  son  by  the  Locrian  Doris,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. At  first  a  great  difficulty  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
that  his  sons,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Aristomache,  whom 
he  had  married  as  an  old  man,  belonged  to  a  great  Syracusan 
family,  and  that  they  were  supported  by  a  great  party  of  the 
citizens.  Dio,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  wanted  to  raise  his 
nephews  to  the  supreme  power ;  independently  of  the  political 
part  which  he  played,  he  has  acquired  celebrity  through  Plato, 
'*  whose  passionate  friendship  for  him  has  surrounded  him  with 
a  halo,  which  makes  him  appear  to  all  the  ancients,  and  espe- 
cially to  Plutarch,  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  man.  I  am  convinced 
that  any  one  who  emancipates  himself  from  the  opinion  of 
Plato,  and  uses  his  own  judgment,  must  be  at  a  loss  to  discover 
wherein  the  virtue  of  Dio  consisted,  and  what  title  he  has  to 
be  regarded  as  a  patriot." 

Plato  had  been  in  Syracuse  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  on  that  occasion  Dio  had  become  attached  to 
him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dio  was  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  greatness  of  the  philosopher,  but  this  attachment, 
which  in  his  youth  may  have  been  ardent,  does  not  justify  the 
inference  that  he  was  a  genuine  and  true  disciple  of  Plato,  or 
that  he  was  worthy  of  being  Plato's  friend.  Plato,  whose 
heart  required  ardent  attachment,  and  who  was  very  easily  mis- 
taken in  his  judgment  of  persons,  and  more  especially  of  his 
friends,  took  him  for  what  he  wished  him  to  be;  and  what  he 
wished  was  that  Dio  should  be  the  benefactor  of  his  country. 
Hence  his  early  connection  with  him.  In  the  reign  of  the 
second  Dionysius,  Plato,  through  the  influence  of  Dio,  was 
invited  a  second  time  to  come  to  Syracuse,  for  at  first  Dio 
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possessed  tlie  confidence  of  the  younger  Dionysius.     It  is  a 
pity  that  Plato  accepted  that  invitation. 

It  is  possible  that  at  first  Dionysius  himself  may  have  been 
labouring  under  a  delusion;  but  he  was  so  thoroughly  false, 
that  it  is  after  all  doubtful,  whether  he  did  not  deceive  Plato 
from  the  first.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  pleased  with 
Plato,  and  to  have  relished  his  works;  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
his  vanity  to  confer  favours  upon  the  philosopher.  It  is  related 
that  Plato  suggested  an  improvement  of  the  constitution,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  advised,  that  the  family  possessing  the 
sovereignty,  should  not  restore  it  to  the  people,  but  introduce 
a  mixed  constitution,  similar  to  that  of  Sparta,  in  which  there 
should  indeed  be  a  democratic  element,  but  the  ruling  family 
reserving  to  itself  the  kingly  power,  should  form  a  college  of 
princes,  so  that  the  cucpaTO^  BrjfjLOKpaTia  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  *'  and  the  usurpation  of  the  family  of  Dionysius  would 
have  been  legalised.  But  at  Xhc  same  time  the  kingdom  would 
have  been  divided  between  the  younger  Dionysius  and  the 
sons  of  Aristomache.''  The  account  is  apocryphal ;  but  the 
advice  seems  really  to  have  been  given  by  Plato,  and  it  was 
the  best  and  most  rational  that  could  be  given.  But  there  are 
times  in  which  the  best  human  advice  is  not  listened  to,  and 
when  followed  produces  absolutely  no  results,  and  such  was 
the  case  then.  An  improvement  could  scarcely  be  looked  for 
at  that  time  from  a  mei*e  change  of  form.  Some  years  ago 
very  eminent  men  were  deceived  by  their  belief,  that,  by  a 
combination  of  forms,  the  incapacity  of  the  pei*sons  who  were 
to  act  under  them  miglit  be  neutralised.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
corporative  forms  which  exercise  such  an  influence  as  to  raise 
a  man  of  inferior  ability,  as  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris  before  the  revolution,  in  which  there  was 
such  an  esprit  de  corps,  that  whoever  entered  it,  found  himself 
under  the  control  of  the  sentiments  prevailing  in  it.  Such, 
also,  was  the  case  in  Germany,  in  certain  courts  of  justice,  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  so  still  in  those  instances  in  which  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  belong  to  a  certain  court.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Kainmergericht  at  Berlin,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is  so  still.  It  is  certainly  not  the  income  derived  from  such 
posts  that  forms  the  attraction.  Aeschines  (?)says,  that  when 
an  ordinary  man  became  a  member  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  spirit  of  the  corporation. 
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Such  a  state  of  things  is  excellent,  and  wherever  it  exists, 
the  nation  is  still  in  a  healthy  condition;  its  cessation  is  a 
symptom  of  a  dccply-rootcd  moral  disease.  If  the  entrance 
into  a  corporation  no  longer  stamps  its  character  upon  a  man, 
his  frail  individuality  may  be  afFocted  by  all  kinds  of  influences. 
If  the  spirit  is  bad,  forms  cannot  efFcct  any  improvement,  and 
no  kind  of  frecilom  is  bcnefrcial.  There  are  times  in  which 
forms  can  do  much,  and  otliers  in  which  they  can  do  little. 
The  canton  ofTe^^^in  has  just  now  adopted  a  new  constitution, 
which  will  probably  be  of  little  avail.  The  old  government 
was  disgraceful,  and  the  people  now  believe  that  they  have  some- 
thing better;  but  it  will  last  only  for  a  time,  and  soon  men  will 
a;;ain  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  will  act  as  wretchedly  as 
those  who  have  just  been  deprived  of  power;  the  country  has 
no  republican  spirit.  In  Virginia  also  a  new  constitution  has 
]»een  formed ;  the  peoj)le  felt  that  they  were  very  bad,  but  though 
they  did  not  want  to  become  better  themselves,  they  wished  to 
be  able  to  correct  the  badness  of  their  neighbours.  They  have 
attempted  to  eftcct  this  by  a  cliange  of  the  constitution,  but 
matters  will  remain  exactlv  as  thcv  have  been.  Thus  Plato's 
hopes  were  visionary,  though  the  state  of  things  might  have  been 
a  little  improved.  And  so  far  as  we  know  the  scheme,  it  was 
really  of  such  a  kin<l,  that  it  could  not  be  reasonably  expected, 
that  Dionvsius  would  enter  into  it,  and  it  is  inconceivable 
liow  pe<jplc  could  believe  that  he  would  do  so.  Plato  presup- 
posed that  Dionysius  was  a  noble-minded  man,  that  he  would 
share  his  power  with  his  stepbrothers  and  with  Dio.  The 
latter  had,  indeed,  more  ability,  but  were  not  more  just  than 
Dionysius;  In  the  course  of  eight  days  they  would  have 
thrown  him  overboard,  and  Dionysius  was  well  aware  of  this. 
Thus,  while  Plato  was  in  the  belief  that  all  was  going  on  well, 
he  learned,  all  on  a  suflden,  that  Dionysius  had  sent  Dio  in  a 
ship  out  of  the  country  (Olymp.  103,  4),  "just  as  in  demo- 
cracies men  were  exiled  from  suspicion."  Plato,  as  a  noble- 
minded  man,  shewed  his  indignation.  Dio  lived  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  many  exiled  Syracusans  were  residing;  and 
Dionysius  sent  him  all  his  immense  property,  because  he  was 
ashamed  to  do  otherwise  on  account  of  Plato;  but  he  kept  back 
his  son  as  a  hostage — a  great  inconsistency  of  the  wretched 
tyrant,  by  which  he  greatly  injured  himself. 

After  these  events,  Dionysius  took  up  his  residence  at  Loeri 

VOL.  III.  O 
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in  southern  Italy.  "  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Lucanlans, 
and  led  many  Sicilians  over  into  Calabria,  where  the  destroyed 
towns  very  rapidly  rose  from  their  ruins.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  protected  by  the  prestige  of  his  father's  power,  and  every 
one  looked  upon  him  as  the  greatest  prince;  but  at  Locri  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  wildest  orgies,  and  behaved  altogether 
like  a  monster,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  do  at  Syracuse. 
While  he  thus  drew  general  contempt  upon  himself,  and  while 
nothing  but  the  indolence  of  the  Carthaginians  saved  him 
from  war,  and  left  him  in  the  possession  of  his  empire,  Dio 
received  innumerable  petitions  from  Sicily  to  come  over  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents.  With  the 
treasures  which  had  been  sent  after  him,  he  raised  a  small  band, 
and  being  joined  by  all  the  exiles,  ho  went  to  Sicily  with  two 
merchant  vessels,  which  were  laden  with  arms  (Olymp. 
105,4). 

"  Dionysius  was  at  Locri  at  the  time  when  Dio,  with  his  ships 
and  fifty  exiles  appeared  in  the  Carthaginian  province,  the 
governor  of  which  was  connected  with  him  by  ties  of  hospi- 
tality. Thence  he  rapidly  proceeded  through  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  places  which  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Syracuse,  he  was  joined  by  many 
thousands,  among  whom  he  distributed  the  arms  he  had  brought 
with  him.  The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  marched  out  to  meet 
him,  but  were  repelled  in  an  insignificant  skinnish.  They 
retreated  to  the  vaao^,  the  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  where  they 
were  safe  against  attacks  from  the  city.  But  while  the  island 
or  old  town  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  of  Dionysius, 
the  new  towns,  Neapolis,  Achradina,  and  Tycha,  opened  their 
gates  to  Dio.  He  was  now  chosen  strategus  by  the  Syracusans, 
but  dissensions  and  feuds  again  arose  in  the  city,  and  Dionysius 
returned  from  Italy  in  order  to  maintain  his  ground."  The 
history  of  this  period  is  very  interesting;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
relate  its  detail.  The  following  are  the  only  events  of  historical 
importance. 

Dio,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  very  soon  began  to  quarrel 
with  the  Syracusans.  One  part  of  them  deserting  him,  set  up 
against  him  a  certain  Ileraclides,  likewise  an  exile,  "  who  had 
enlisted  in  Peloponnesus  an  important  squadron,  with  which 
he  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Syracusans  after  Dio.  The 
Syracusans  appointed  him  the  colleague  of  Dio^  for "  they 
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trusted  DIo  as  little  as  they  trusted  Dionyslus,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  Dio  thought  of  nothing  else  but  of  making  himself 
dictator  of  Syracuse;  and  what  else  should  he  have  thought 
of?  No  sensible  man  could  think  of  anything  else  at  Syra- 
cuse. He  might,  as  dictator,  have  prepared  a  better  state  of 
things,  but  this  could  not  be  expected  of  him.  Tlie  disaffection 
against  him  rose  more  and  more,  and  after  a  short  time  Dio  was 
as  much  hated  as  Dionysius.  All  those  sanguine  men  who 
hoped  tliat  he  would  do  away  with  tjTanny  and  restore  liberty, 
united  against  him.  Dio  had  ordered  Hcraclides  to  be  put  to 
death,  a  sign  that  his  reign  too  would  have  become  bloody; 
but  soon  afterwards  Dio  himself  was  murdered  by  an  Athenian 
exile,  and  no  one  pitied  him  (Olymp.  106,  3).  These  disturb- 
ances and  struggles  in  Sicily  had  lasted  for  nearly  four 
years. 


LECTURE  XCVI. 

Dio's  undertaking  brought  only  misfortunes  upon  Sicily.  If 
he  had  lived  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  a  despotism  would 
indeed  have  been  established  instead  of  the  wild  tyranny  of 
Dionysius,  but  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  of  a  better  kind. 
His  death  made  things  only  worse,  and  his  expedition  only 
increased  the  confusion. 

Callippus,  his  murderer,  now  set  himself  up  as  tyrant,  and 
reigned  one  year  and  a  half,  supported  by  his  mercenaries, 
until  he  too  was  murdered.  After  Callippus,  several  others 
quarrelled  about  the  sovereignty  at  Syracuse,  sometimes  under 
the  pretext  of  restoring  freedom,  and  thus  usurpation  followed 
after  usurpation.  Dionysius  was  in  possession  of  the  fortress 
of  Syracuse:  sometimes  he  was  master  of  the  whole  city,  "and 
the  towns  of  Sicily,  which  had  before  recognised  him  as 
their  1776/ioov,  were  often  compelled  to  return  under  his 
dominion."  Ten  years,  I  think,  thus  passed  away,  during 
which  no  one  gained  the  decided  ascendancy,  and  Dionysius 
spent  most  of  this  time  in  Italy.  The  most  powerful  among 
his  rivals  was  Hicetas,  who  pretended  that  he  would  restore 
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Syracuse  to  freedom,  and  took  the  title  of  Sicilian  liberty  for 
his  device,  but  whose  intentions  were  no  better  than  those  of 
the  rest.  Meantime  the  Carthaginians  had  interfered  In  the 
matter,  and  declared  sometimes  in  favour  of  one  and  sometimes 
of  another.  Several  Sicilian  towns,  except  Syracuse,  all  of 
which  were  ruled  by  despots,  renounced  the  supremacy  of 
Dionysius,  so  that  his  empire  consisted  only  of  remnants,  form- 
ing a  small  portion  of  what  it  had  been ;  we  may  compare  it 
with  the  dominion  of  Julius  Nepos,  or  some  similar  nder,  in 
the  western  empire.  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  Dionysius,  imagines  that  it  was  a  sudden  change, 
but  he  forgets  that  Dionysius  remained  indeed  in  the  fortress 
with  the  remnants  of  his  ■  treasures,  but  with  a  rebellious 
garrison,  which  he  was  aware  might  betray  him  any  day ;  he 
was,  moreover,  not  certain  whether  the  rest  of  Sicily  would 
not  revolt,  and  whether  Italy,  and  especially  Locri,  where  he 
had  raged  so  monstrously,  would  not  sliake  off  his  yoke.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Sicily — rebellion  was  everywhere. 

The  Campanian  and  Oscan  mercenaries,  mostly  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  the  like,  serving  partly  in  the  armies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  partly  in  those  of  the  Greeks,  then  formed 
a  peculiar  power  in  Sicily,  which  had  been  developing  itself 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  They  form  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  their  countrymen  in  Italy.  In  their 
own  country,  we  find  the  Samnites  struggling  for  liberty,  and 
that  too  in  a  very  respectable  manner;  the  Lucanians  also  do 
not  deserve  any  particular  censure ;  but,  in  Sicily,  those 
mercenaries  committed  the  most  heinous  crimes,  and  were  the 
most  detestable  robbers  that  one  can  imagine.  That  such 
was  possible,  is  proved  by  other  examples,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
Swiss  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  who,  though 
respectable  at  home,  behaved  abroad  as  the  worst  possible 
bands  of  robbers.  No  one  who  knows  history  will  think  this 
judgment  too  severe;  only  read  the  contemporary  historians. 
Those  Cam])anians  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
several  Sicilian  towns,  and  more  and  more  of  their  country- 
men came  over  from  Italy,  so  that  it  was  generally  appre- 
hended, lest  they  should  become  the  lords  of  all  the  island; 
this  had,  as  yet,  been  done  only  partially,  but  the  fear  was 
quite  natural. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  the  Carthaginians  were 
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blockading  Syracuse  (Olyrnp.  108,  4),  the  Syracusans  resolved 
to  solicit  the  a.s^;istance  of  Corinth,  their  mother-city.  It  is  very 
surprising  how  this  idea  could  occur  to  any  one,  for  Corinth,  at 
that  time,  was,  indeed,  wealthy,  but  was  not  possessed  of  any 
great  power  at  all.  The  assistimce,  moreover,  was  so  insig- 
nificant, that  it  is  inconceivable  how  people  could  expect  that 
such  an  incredibly  small  force  would  be  successful,  for  the 
whole  consisted  of  ten  galleys,  seven  belonging  to  the 
Corinthians  and  three  to  the  allies,  and  this  force  actually 
saved  Syracuse. 

*'  The  Corinthians  could  not  think  of  embarking  themselves 
in  a  war,  in  which  they  woidd  have  had  to  struggle  against 
Carthage,  but  they  allowed  volunteers  to  go  to  Syracuse,  and 
it  was  a  time — the  unfortunate  period  of  the  struggle  between 
Greece  and  Philip  —  in  which  many  able  people  liked  nothing 
so  much  as  an  undertaking,  which  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  scene  of  ruin  in  their  own  country." 

We  here  have  the  consolation  of  finding,  at  length,  a  tndy 
great  and  blameless  man.  Although  there  are,  in  the  history 
of  Timoleon,  some  actions  which  cause  us  pain,  as,  for  example, 
the  execution  of  Ilicetas,  after  he  had  become  reconciled  to 
him,  we  may  be  assured  that  there  were  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  act  excusable,  but  which  history  has  not  re- 
corded.^ Timoleon  is  almost  the  first  among  the  heroes  of 
that  period  ;  for  he  combined  uncommon  abilities  with  the 
purest  character  and  the  purest  sentiments.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who  are  most  generally  known  for  the  vicissitudes 
of  their  fortune  from  their  early  youth.  Tlmophanes,  the 
brother  of  Timoleon,  had  risen  to  the  highest  power  at 
Corinth,  during  a  period  of  general  distrust ;  this  must  be- 
long to  the  Boeotian  period,  about  Olymp.  103,  that  is,  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas,  between  the  battles 
of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea.  The  Corinthians  had  learned,  as 
early  as  Olymp.  96,  that  a  great  part  of  their  fellow-citizens 
had  united  themselves  with  Argos;  and  a  similar  idea  now 
again  arose.  Some  persons  again  began  to  think,  that  Corinth 
should  be  united  with  Argos,  while  very  many  were  opposed 

*  In  1826,  however,  Nicbuhr  said, "  The  description  which  we  have  of  Timo- 
leon, has  pcrliaps  been  too  much  idealised  by  Timacus,  who  otherwise  tries  to 
speak  ill  of  everybody,  but  ascri1>es  to  Timoleon  everything  good,  on  account  of 
the  oonnectiou  which  hod  existed  between  Timoleon  and  his  father."— £jo. 
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to  sucli  a  connexion,  and  Corintli  was  luideniably  too  power- 
ful, compared  with  Argos,  to  enter  into  such  a  relation. 
Those  who  demanded  that  the  two  states  should  remain 
separate,  resolved  to  keep  a  city  guard,  like  the  oligarchs 
at  Solothum,  Freiburg,  nay,  even  at  Geneva,  during  the 
troublous  times  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  after 
the  year  1782,  in  order  to  keep  the  citizens  in  subjection. 
Thus  four  hundred  armed  men  were  kept  at  Corinth,  and 
Timophanes,  was  appointed  commander  of  that  body.  As  its 
head,  he  did  what  might  be  expected  in  those  times,  he  acted 
in  a  perfectly  arbitrary  manner ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  tyrant.  Timoleon 
begged  and  implored  him  to  desist  from  this  usurpation ;  and 
when  he  found  that  all  his  earnest  requests  were  despised,  he 
at  length  consented  that  his  brother  should  be  murdered  by 
conspirators.  This  resolution,  which  assuredly  he  did  not 
come  to  without  a  severe  struggle  with  himself,  proved,  by  its 
result,  to  have  been  well  calculated.  It  is,  indeed,  a  childish 
and  foolish  undertaking,  to  attempt  to  overtlirow  a  finnly- 
rooted  despotism — a  republic  cannot  possibly  last  in  Columbia, 
nor  in  all  Spanish  America — but,  at  Corinth,  despotism  had 
not  yet  struck  root.  Timoleon  was  in  a  terrible  situation ;  his 
own  mother  cursed  him,  for  the  murdered  Timophanes  had 
been  her  favourite,  and  in  his  innermost  soul  he  began  to 
despair  of  himself,  and  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  act  which 
he  had  sanctioned  after  very  serious  consideration.  He  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  during  which  he  withdrew  from  all 
public  business.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  report  about 
Hicetas  reached  Corinth;  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the 
command  should  be  given  to  Timoleon,  and,  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  post.  He  readily 
undertook  the  command,  and  peace  was  restored  to  his  soul 
as  soon  as  he  found  suitable  occupation.  All  this  is  beauti- 
fully related  by  Plutarch,  who  is  always  beautiful  when  he  has 
to  treat  of  the  affections  and  the  mote  tender  feelings;  in  such 
things,  Plutarch  is  completely  in  his  element,  and  this  is 
exactly  the  case  in  his  life  of  Timoleon.  There  are  other 
biographies,  such  as  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  requiring  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient  institutions,  and  in  these 
Plutarch  fails  altogether;  he  does  not  distinguish  between 
legends  and  history,  and  collects  anecdotes  at  random,  and 
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tliia  makes  those  biographies  so  vague  and  indefinite.  In 
others  again,  the  sentimental  character  is  out  of  place,  and 
Plutarch,  as  in  the  case  of  his  life  of  Dio,^  displays  it  where 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  The  last-mentioned  biography  is  a 
complete  failure,  because  he  is  anxious  to  view  Dio  in  a  light 
in  which  he  cannot  be  viewed,  and  to  represent  him  as  a 
different  person  from  what  he  really  was.  He  would  stand 
forth  as  a  striking  character,  if  Plutarch  had  described  Iiim 
like  a  mnrechal  (Tempire,  as  a  man  more  fond  of  orders  of 
knighthood  and  money  than  of  liberty.  I  can  well  imagine 
Dio  as  a  great  man,  completely  covered  with  orders  from  head 
to  foot;  but  he  is  not  a  republican  like  Timolcon,  who  was  a 
republican  of  the  old  school,  similar  to  De  Witt,  and  other 
Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  must  refer  you  to  Plutarch's  life  of  Timoleon,  where  you 
may  read  a  detailed  account  of  the  skill  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  get  across,  and  of  the  favour  of  heaven  which  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  his  design,  for  fortune  evidently  was  on  his 
side.  lie  began  his  undertaking  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  The  Carthaginians,  with  a  large  fleet, 
attempted  to  arrest  his  progress,  having  concluded  peace  with 
Hicetas,  and  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
while  Dionysius  was  shut  up  in  the  citadel.  AVhile  thus  an 
oppressed  people  without  a  leader  was  longing  for  assistance 
and  protection,  he  sailed  with  his  small  band  to  Sicily,  and 
with  the  greatest  adroitness  succeeded  in  reaching  the  island. 
He  was,  according  to  the  Scriptural  expression,  '*  as  wise  as  a 
serpent  and  as  harmless  as  a  dove";  he  cunningly  deceived 
the  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  there 
landed  with  his  small  band.  In  the  strong  fortress  of  Tau- 
roraenium  he  met  a  friend,  Andromachus,  a  tyrant,  who, 
however,  was  the  benefactor  of  the  place  and  of  those  who 
joined  him,  and  maintained  himself  as  a  just  and  worthy  man; 
he  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to  set  himself  up  as  a  despot, 
but  was  a  tyrant  only  because  he  could  not  save  the  people 
without  that  power.  Tliis  man  received  Timoleon  and  placed 
all  his  means  at  his  disposal.  In  this  way  Timoleon  reached 
Syracuse,  and  by  a  bold  stroke  made  himself  master  of  a  part 
of  the  city.  Heaven  favoured  him  in  every  respect,  and 
fortune  followed  him  in  all  he  did.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
'  ^  Plutarch^s  lives  ought  to  be  read  in  chronological  order.*' 
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Dlonysius,  to  %vlioni  nothing  was  left  but  the  citadel  of 
Syracuse,  and  who  was  weary  of  the  contest,  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  Timoleon,  who  sent  him,  with  his  private 
property,  in  safety  to  Corinth  (Olymp.  109,  2),  as  has  in  our 
days  been  done  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

Timoleon,  having  gained  a  firm  footing,  "  now  began  tlic 
war  against  Carthage,  which  had  been  quietly  looking  on  while 
he  was  gathering  strcngtli,  and  against  the  Sicilian  tyrants." 
He  succeeded  in  one  enterprise  ailer  another:  he  expelled  the 
usurper  Ilicetas  and  other  rebels  from  the  city,  and  Alamercus, 
prince  of  Catana,  declared  for  him,  for  his  personal  character 
was  as  imposing  as  that  of  his  great  contemporary  Demo- 
sthenes; through  him  Syracuse  rose  again,  and  after  a  struggle 
of  a  few  years  he  succeeded  in  uniting  with  Syracuse  the  Greek 
towns  even  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily,  so  that  two-thirds 
of  the  island  were  united  with  Syracuse.  The  conduct  of  the 
Carthaginians  was  wretched  during  this  war  also,  **  while 
Timoleon  conducted  it  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  Observing, 
on  his  march  against  the  Cartliaginians,  that  there  was  a  dis- 
position in  his  army  to  mutiny,  he,  like  Gideon,  allowed  every 
one  who  was  unwilling  to  fight,  to  return  home,  and  with  the 
remainder"  he  gained  in  the  second  campaign  a  great  victory 
over  Carthage  on  the  river  Crimissus;  and  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  them,  *'  in  which  the  boundaries  were  restored 
which  had  been  fixed  upon  under  the  elder  Dionysius."  The 
Carthaginians  retained  Selinus,  Himera,  and  the  north- western 
portion  of  the  island,  which  Timoleon  could  not  have  main- 
tained; the  remainder  of  the  country,  together  with  Syracuse, 
formed  a  Greek  state,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Syracuse. 
**  The  fact  that  the  Carthaginians  consented  to  these  conditions, 
was  probably  owing  to  their  being  at  the  time  involved  in 
other  wars;  it  is  possible  that  their  first  settlements  in  Spain 
belong  to  that  time,  and  Sicily  does  not  seem  to  have  then 
been  the  chief  object  of  their  anxiety.  The  difference  between 
Dorians  and  Chalcidians  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
populations  were  thoroughly  mixed;  Leontini  had  changed  its 
population  six  times,  Catana  was  in  a  similar  condition,  and 
all  the  towns  were  inhabited  not  by  Greeks  only,  but  by  all 
kinds  of  people,  and  the  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  in 
all  parts  of  the  island.  Their  union  effected  by  a  strong  hand, 
therefore,  was  not  contrary  to  any  existing  form ;  but  the  fact 
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was,  tliat  there  existed  no  form  to  ke(^p  anything  together,  fo 
soon  as  the  strong  liand  was  \vith(b*awn." 

Timoleon  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  liberty.  His 
influence  was  so  great,  that  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  without 
any  force  on  his  part,  the  Syracusans,  through  their  respect  for 
his  virtue,  found  peace,  and  also  that  rallying  point  of  whicli 
nations  stand  in  need,  and  wliich  was  more  needful  than  ever 
at  that  time  of  fearJul  disorganisati^m,  wlien  union  seemed  to 
be  hardly  possible  without  despotism.  As  Demosthenes,  by 
his  personal  character,  counterb  danced  the  faults  of  the  consti- 
tution, so  Timoleon*s  personal  character  exercised  the  influence 
wliich  a  truly  great  man  always  possesses.  If  Herodotus  had 
written  the  <lialogue  between  Croesus  and  Solon  at  a  later  time, 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  said  that  I'imoleon  was  the  happiest 
man.  He  died  full  of  years  (Olymp.  110, 4)  having  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed happiness  till  the  end;  and  he  died  at  the  right  time, 
for  his  sidutarv  influence  could  not  have  lasted  much  lonirer. 
"  His  death  reminds  us  of  the  pious  king  Hezcjkiah,  whom  the 
Lord  took  to  himself,  before  the  enemy  broke  loose  upon  him. 
Immediately  after  his  death,  it  became  evident,  that  under  the 
smooth  surface,  on  which  everything  was  apparently  prosperous, 
a  strong  ferment  was  going  on,  and  that  an  abyss  was  open 
below.  He  had  not  been  able  to  cure  the  maladv,  but  had 
only  suspended  it.  The  only  aflliction  with  which  his  life 
had  been  visitc^d,  was  that  he  became  blind;  but  the  attachment 
of  the  people  whom  he  ha<l  saved  amply  rewarded  him  for  all 
his  sufferings.  i\Iany  of  his  measures  seem  to  us  unaccountable, 
unless  we  conceive  that  before  his  time  everything  at  Syracuse 
was  in  a  state  of  di.^organisation.  Thus  he  invited  colonists 
from  all  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  destroyed 
towns;  '*  the  property  of  the  tyrants  was  confiscated,  and  a 
fresh  distrii;ution  of  the  territory  was  made."  The  continuous 
wars  and  disturbances  had  wasted  and  depopulated  Sicily  to 
siich  an  extent,  that  there  was  much  unclaimed  land  every- 
where. The  invitation  of  colonists  by  Timoleon  arrived  in 
Greece  just  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  Many  who 
were  in  a  state  of  despair,  or  had  been  exiled  from  the  towns 
which  Philip  had  destroyed,  came  over,  and  many  thousand 
Greeks  found  a  resting-place  in  Sicily.  **  From  Magna  Graecia 
also  many  came  over,  who  had  become  homeless  during  the 
unfortunate  war  with  the  Lucanians,  so  that  the  statement 
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that  40,000  Greeks  went   thither  as  colonists,   may  not  be 
exaggerated." 

AVlien  Timolcon  had  closed  his  eyes,  it  became  at  once 
evident  that  Syracuse  could  not  exist  under  any  other  form  of 
government  than  that  in  which  one  such  man  was  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  controlled  the  unruly  spirits.  Disturbances 
broke  out.  The  history  of  those  party  feuds  is  very  obscure. 
Several  parties  sprang  up  under  the  name  of  eraipiai  or 
avoT^/Mara;  they  must  be  regarded  as  clubs,  which  had  been 
formed  with  a  view  of  securing  by  associations  the  safety, 
which  the  external  forms  of  the  constitution  could  no  longer 
insure;  they  resembled  the  factiones  nobilium  at  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  One  Sosistratus  was  particu- 
larly powerful  among  them.  All  the  old  evils  soon  reappeared 
— the  exile  of  the  influential  citizens,  their  wars  against  the 
city,  etc.  During  that  confusion,  a  senate  of  six  hundred 
members  was  appointed  to  manage  the  government,  or  else  it 
was  an  association  assuming  the  name  of  the  i^aKoaiotj  and 
wielding  the  powers  of  the  republic.  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
senate,  which,  however,  had  at  the  same  time  something  of  the 
character  of  an  association,  as  was  the  case  at  Athens  with  the 
rerpaKoaiOi  under  Phrynichus.  Such  things  may  easily  be 
combined. 

The  condition  of  our  own  times  is  very  similar,  for  all  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  constitution  have  disappeared  and 
cannot  be  restored,  so  that  no  other  expedient  can  be  devised, 
except  that  of  making  distinctions  according  to  property, 
taxation,  and  the  like;  such  also  was  the  case  at  Syracuse. 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato,  there  existed  no  other 
limits  against  democracy  but  those  afforded  by  the  census; 
and  this  was  now  all  that  was  left.  The  consequence  was,  that 
wherever  that  limitation  was  maintained,  it  became  a  bad  and 
oppressive  oligarchy.  But  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  it, 
because  it  was  an  arbitrary  division  and  an  arbitrary  distribu- 
tion of  rights,  in  which,  after  all,  diversities  of  opinion  could 
not  be  prevented,  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  aiming  at  other 
objects.  Such  an  oligarchy  cannot  last,  or  else  it  is  a  forced 
and  oppressive  state  of  things.  Tlie  oligarchy  at  Syracuse 
rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  an  army  of  mercenaries,  whose 
main  business  was  to  keep  the  demos  in  check — "  Dogs  also 
bite,  and  not  wolves  alone,"  says  Stolberg.     They  were,  how- 
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ever,  destined  at  the  same  time  to  fight  against  Carthage. 
Many  of  the  commanders  of  those  mercenaries  soon  aimed  at 
setting  themselves  up  as  tyrants,  and  establishing  a  dynasty. 

Agathocles,  one  of  the  characters  that  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  in  antiquity,  and  otherwise,  too,  a  very  remarkable 
person,  came  forward  during  those  struggles.  The  cause  of 
the  conflict  between  Rome  and  Carthage  lies,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  reign  of  Agathocles.  His  character  and  history  arc 
much  talked  of  by  the  ancients;  but  whoever  at  present 
occupies  himself  with  Greek  history,  seldom  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  that  period  and  to  such  persons,  however  much  they 
deserve  it.  The  history  of  Agathocles  is  beyond  all  doubt; 
some  particular  points  may  indeed  be  exaggerated,  but  the 
two  great  days  of  massacre  at  SjniBCuse  are  facts — as  certain  as 
that  of  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  There  are,  however, 
other  points  in  regard  to  which  persons  may  judge  of  him 
in  different  ways;  and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  charges 
made  against  him  are  exaggerated ;  Polybius,  in  fact,  remarks, 
that  Timaeus,  in  his  account  of  Agathocles,  represented  him 
in  too  bad  a  light.  Agathocles  was  one  of  those  men  whom 
we  often  meet  with  in  the  history  of  the  East,  and  whom  we 
cannot  judge  of  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  morality:  they 
are  hardened  souls,  in  which  certain  feelings  have  no  existence 
at  all,  or  have  been  blighted  at  an  early  age ;  they  have  no 
feeling  of  humanity,  no  respect  for  anything,  no  principle,  and 
no  trace  of  a  conscience.  We  cannot  exactly  call  Agathocles 
a  blood-thirsty  tyrant;  for  although  he  trod  down  men  where- 
ever  they  came  in  his  way,  yet  he  was  not  one  of  the  class  to 
which  Apollodorus  of  Cassandrea  belonged,  and  which  revelled 
in  blood:  he  had  something  irank  and  open  about  him,  and 
manifested  a  degree  of  confidence  which  excites  our  wonder. 
The  elder  Dionysius  looked  upon  every  one  as  a  conspirator, 
and  did  not  trust  even  the  members  of  his  own  family;  but 
Agathocles  showed  confidence,  and  secured  himself  by  his 
boldness  and  resoluteness:  hence  so  few  attempts  were  made 
against  his  life,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  was  poisoned  in 
the  end.  As  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  a  valuable 
feature  in  his  character,  a  comparison  with  the  elder  Dionysius 
shows  Agathocles  in  a  more  favorable  light.  Dionysius  always 
began  wars,  and  conducted  them  badly,  notwithstanding  his 
great  resources,  with  which  he  might  have  carried  them  on 
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brilliantly;  and  Lc  plunged  his  country  into  deeper  misery 
with  the  very  means  he  hcul  of  sa\'iiig  it.  Agathoelcs,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  great  general,  and  found  Syracuse  far  less 
powerful  than  it  had  been  under  Dionysius;  his  determination 
to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  shows  that  he  was  a  great  man. 
He  always  went  onwards  with  great  determination,  and  Poly- 
bius  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  blaming  Timaeus,  for  judging  of 
him  too  harshly.  If  Timaeus  calleil  him  a  contemptible  man, 
we  can  regard  this  only  as  childish;  and  if  he  concealed  his 
good  features,  we  nnist  ii.scribe  it  to  malicious  hatred.  Cut,  at 
the  same  time,  if  we  consider  the  captains  of  robbers  on  the 
lower  Rhine  thirty  years  ago,  we  find,  e.g.^  that  the  pei'sonal 
character  of  I'etzer,  an  extraordinary  man,  was  much  better 
than  that  of  Agathocles.  It  is  among  such  men  as  Fetzer 
that  we  musit  seek  for  illustrations  of  a  character  like  Aga- 
thocles; and  what  a  fearful  time  must  that  be^  when  such  a 
man  has  to  decide  the  fate  of  millions ! 

Agathocles  rose  like  such  a  robber;  he  was  a  man  of  vulgar 
origin;   Dionysius,  too,  had  been   of  low  birth,  but  he  was 
an  educated  man,  and  even  an  aesthetic  dilettante;  Agathocles, 
on  the  other  hand,  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  and  was 
quite  an  uncultivated  person.     His  father  was  a  potter,  and 
he  himself  had  already  commenced  the  same  business.     The 
pottery  to  be  understood  here  are  the  beautiful  Sicilian  vases. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  exij^ted,  in  a  Sicilian  collection,  a  vase 
with   the  name  ^A'yadoKKeo^,  though  it  was  certainly  not  the 
work  of  our  Agathocles;   there  may  have  been  very  many 
potters  of  that  name.     Nature  had  endowed  him  with  great 
personal  bc^auty  and  unusu;il  courage.    He  was  born  at  Thermae 
(*'  which  had  been  built  by  the  Carthaginians  by  the  side  of 
the  ruins  of  Ilimera,  but  still  remained  a  Greek  town),  where 
his  father,  an  exile  from  Rhegium,  had  settled;  he  there  grew 
up  in  such   poverty,  that  his  father  contemplated  putting  him 
to  death.     ANHien  Timoleon  invited  Greeks  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  Agathocles  came  with  his  father  to  Syracuse,"  and 
was  received   there   as  isoteles.      He  enlisted   as   a  common 
soldier;    "and  as  at   the  time  every  adventurer  had  oppor- 
tunities for  developing  his  powers,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  rise." 
He  served  among  the  troops  which  the  Symcusans  had  sent  to 
assist  Croton  against  the  Bruttiaus;  he  distinguished  himself, 
and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.     Even  at  that  time  he 
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entertained  tlie  idea  of  forming  a  principality  for  himself  by 
means  of  his  soldlei*s.  His  fortune  hencelorth  was  very  varying : 
lie  was  more  than  once  condemned  and  sent  into  exile,  but  was 
recalled,  together  with  other  exiles  whom  he  had  joined. 
Damas  or  Damascon,  a  Syracusan  of  rank,  received  him  into 
his  house  and  afforded  him  protection;  "  and  through  him  and 
the  maiTiage  witli  his  daughter,  he  first  attracted  public 
notice."  The  Syracusans,  who  had  so  often  found  him  guilty 
of  high  treason,  now  were  foolish  enough  to  appoint  him 
€lf}i]vo(f)vXa^,  i.e.^  keeper  of  their  laws  —  him,  the  very  man 
whom  they  had  repeatedly  exiled  from  their  city.  This  was 
a  blow  aimed  by  the  democrats  at  the  oligarchs  or  the  six 
hundred.  Now,  having  the  troops  under  his  control,  he  over- 
threw the  six  hundred,  *'  and  with  the  aid  of  his  mercenaries 
and  the  factions,  caused  a  fearful  massacre,  in  which  he  cut 
them  down,  together  with  numberless  others,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  provocation  whatever"  (Olymp.  115,  4).  But 
instead  of  establishing  a  democracy,  he  set  himself  up  as  a 
tyrant:  "the  terror  of  the  massacre  stilled  for  a  long  time 
every  thought  of  resistance."  He  seems  to  have  assumed  the 
title  of  Si/vtwm;?  until  afterwards  he  took  that  of  king.  For 
a  time  he  now  ruled  with  mildness,  and  was  a  popular  dictator. 
Many  towns  joined  him;  Ijut  still  the  i)eriod  of  the  supremacy, 
which  Syracuse  had  enjoyed  under  Timoleon,  was  gone. 

A  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  national  enemies  of 
Syracuse,  was  then  carried  on  by  Agathocles,  without  any 
calculation  of  his  resources  and  without  success.  The  first 
battle  was  completely  lost,  and  the  Carthaginians  advanced 
irresistibly  up  to  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  They  now  made 
better  use  of  their  victory  than  before,  as  they  were  well 
aware,  that  it  was  better  for  them  to  preserve  Sicily  than  to 
change  it  into  a  wilderness;  and  they  offered  the  Greek  towns 
favorable  terms.  The  consequence  was  that  all  renounced 
Syracuse,  and  each  separately  concluded  peace  with  Charthage. 
The  victorious  army  of  Ilamilcar,  together  with  the  allies  of  the 
Carthaginians,  now  encamped  before  Syracuse,  and  Agathocles 
without  any  allies  and  blockaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  when 
on  a  sudden  he  formed  the  determination,  like  that  of  Scipio 
in  later  times,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa  (Olymp.  117,  3). 
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LECTURE  XCVII. 

As  we  know  from  Polybius,  that  Scipio  respected  Agathocles 
as  a  (Hstinguishe<l  general,  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  conjecture  to 
say,  that  the  resolution  of  Agathocles  induced  Scipio  to  imitate 
it.  After  his  groat  defeat,  Agathocles  saw  no  other  way  left 
open  for  himself. 

He  took  with  him  on  this  expedition  partly  mercenaries, 
partly  faithful  followers,  and  lastly  a  number  of  citizens 
belonging  to  the  most  illustrious  families,  who  were  to  be 
securities  for  tliose  who  were  left  behind.  He  thus  tore 
families  asunder,  and  wherever  there  were  several  members 
of  a  family,  he  took  one  or  more  of  them  with  him.  He 
entered  upon  this  expedition  in  the  port  of  Syracuse,  while  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  was  lying  before  it,  and  knew  that  he  was 
making  preparations.  But  no  one  had  any  idea  whither  his  fleet 
was  intended  to  sail,  which  he  kept  secret  from  every  one.  He 
had  spread  a  re^>ort  that  he  intended  to  sail  to  Italy,  that  he 
meant  to  give  up  Syracuse,  and  proceed  to  a  distant  part  of 
Sicily  or  take  Sardinia.  Nobody  thought  of  Africa,  and 
nobody  imagined  that  with  7000  men  he  would  venture  to 
attack  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  country. 

He  deceived  the  Carthaginians  with  the  most  wonderful 
skill  and  cunning;  he  kept  the  expedition  on  board  his  sixty 
galleys,  waiting  with  great  prudence  for  a  suitable  opportunity, 
and  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  sail  out  into  the  sea.  A 
lucky  accident  enabled  him  to  get  out  of  the  harbour,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  aflbrded  him  another  advantage.  Syracuse  was 
in  the  greatest  distress,  and  a  large  fleet  with  supplies  from 
Greece  was  daily  expected.  That  fleet  according  to  a  precon- 
certed plan,  appeared  off  the  coast  near  the  harbour  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  Carthaginians  quitted  their  station  in  order 
to  go  to  meet  it;  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  Agathocles 
gave  the  signal  for  setting  sail ;  and  supported  by  a  favourable 
wind  and  extreme  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  rowers  he 
sailed  out.  The  Carthaginians  on  perceiving  this,  returned 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off*  his  return  or  of  driving  him 
back,  but  lost  both  their  objects^  for  he  escaped,  and  in  the 
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meantime    the    convoy    reached    Syracuse,   which   was  thus 
saved. 

Agathocles  sailed  straight  across  towards  Africa,  uncon- 
cerned as  to  what  point  he  might  reach  first.  The  Carthagi- 
nians pursued  him  for  six  days  and  six  nights,  but  were 
unable  to  overtake  him,  the  Syracusans  being  excellent  sailors. 
Thus  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Sphax,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  north  of  Byzazene  and 
Zcugitania.  When  he  landed,  the  Carthaginians  were  seen 
approaching,  and  if  the  pursuit  had  lasted  half  a  day  longer^ 
he  would  have  been  overtaken  and  his  fleet  destroyed.  He 
had  as  narrow  an  escape  as  Napoleon,  when  pursued  by 
Lord  Nelson,  he  effected  a  landing  at  Alexandria.  Aga- 
thocles drew  the  ships  upon  the  beach,  and  everything  was 
disembarked.  But  what  was  to  be  done  now.  It  was  custo- 
mary to  draw  the  galleys  on  shore,  and  to  surround  them 
with  fortifications;  but  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  garrison  behind,  and  his  army  which  was 
small  enough,  would  thereby  have  been  reduced  too  much  to 
allow  him  to  proceed  with  the  rest.  He  represented  to  the 
soldiers  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  save  their  ships 
which  imder  all  circumstances  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  exasperation  of  the 
Syracusans  against  him,  seem  to  have  been  so  overawed  by  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  that  they  were  entirely  under  his 
co(Ltrol  and  applauded  him^  and  in  a  moment  all  the  ships  were 
in  flames. 

He  now  advanced  into  Africa.  The  whole  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  well  calculated  in  every  respect.  The  Carthagini- 
ans had  pulled  down  the  walls  of  the  A&ican  towns,  just 
as  in  later  times  the  Lombards  demolished  the  walls  of  the 
Italian  towns,  to  prevent  the  Italians  from  rebelling  against 
them.  The  Lombards  did  not  understand  the  art  of  besieging; 
the  Carthaginians  did  indeed  understand  it,  but  still  had 
caused  all  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  Phoeni- 
cian ones,  and  some  colonies  of  their  own,  to  be  reduced  to 
open  places,  that  they  might  be  able  to  govern  them  according 
to  their  own  discretion.  All  the  Libyan  towns  were  thus  un- 
protected, and  whoever  therefore  was  master  in  the  field,  had 
at  the  same  time  power  over  the  whole  country,  there  being 
no  towns  to  be  besieged;  it  cannot,  moreover,  be  doubted  that 
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the  Cartliagmians  had  disarmed  the  Libyans  in  their  own 
country.  For  the  last  120  years,  that  is,  ever  since  Carthage 
had  ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  native  princes,  the  Libyans 
paid  heavy  taxes  to  the  Carthnginians,  generally  the  fourth 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  fields — and  often  even  more.  The 
Carthaginians  were  hard  and  avaricious  rulers,  and  individual 
Carthaginians  were  sent  out  as  governors  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves;  it  may  be  asserted  with- 
out hesitation  that  their  government  was  bad.  It  was  tliere- 
fore  the  general  desire  among  the  inhabitiints  to  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  Agathoclcs  accordingly  appeared  to  them  as  a  wel- 
come deliverer;  and  he  might  plausibly  tell  them  that  he 
as  a  stranger,  could  not  think  of  making  them  his  subjects. 

The  Carthaginians  sent  out  troops  to  meet  him,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  **  They  were  not  able  to  raise  an  army  capable 
of  resisting  him :  their  cavalry,  consisting  of  the  higher  orders, 
was  indeed  good,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  utterly 
iinwarlike,  and  was  called  to  arms  only  on  very  pressing 
emergencies.  Moreover,  of  their  two  generals,  llanno  and 
Bomilcar,  the  latter  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyrannis,  as 
he  was  a  grandson  of  that  Hanno'  who  had  made  an  attempt 
to  set  himself  up  as  tyrant;  and  through  his  treachery,  as 
during  the  confusion  he  tried  to  accomplish  his  object,  Aga- 
thoclcs gained  a  great  victory."  Agathoclcs  then  continued 
to  advance  as  far  as  Tunis,  about  five  English  miles  from 
Carthage.  "  Utica  also  was  taken  by  him  and  destroyed  in  ^ic 
most  cruel  manner,  in  revenfre  for  the  Greek  towns  which  had 
been  laid  waste."  It  is  difficult  to  treat  of  this  campaign  in  a 
detailed  manner,  because  the  geography  of  Africa  previous  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  there,  is  so  little  known. 
During  the  Roman  period,  we  know  the  geography  of  Africa 
from  the  Itineraries,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  localities  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  our  only  guide  for  that  campaign.  In 
short,  after  the  war  had  lasted  for  one  year  and  a  half,  the 
Carthaginians  were  in  the  greatest  straits. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syracusans  had  exerted  all  their 
powers,  and  with  excellent  success  had  carried  out  offensive 
operations  against  the  besieging  army,  and  had  compelled  it 
to  raise  the  siege.     **  On  one  occasion  Syracuse  was  almost 

'  "  It  almost  seems  that  the  office  of  military  commander  was  hereditary  in 
some  Carthaginian  families.'* — 1826. 
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lost  through  a  stratagem ;  for  FTamilcar  had  spread  the  false 
report,  that  Agathocles  had  been  completely  defeated  in  Africa, 
showing,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  some  planks  of  his  ships; 
and  Syracuse  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  a  ship 
which  Agathocles  had  quickly  ordered  to  be  built  after  his 
victory,  arrived  in  time  to  bring  the  news  of  his  success.  The 
Syracusans  recovered  their  spirits,  the  allies  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians began  to  think  that  the  siege  lasted  too  long,  and 
Ilamilcar  being  obliged  to  try  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  ventured 
upon  storming  the  city,  which  completely  failed:  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  siege  was  raised."  Syracuse 
was  thus  delivered,  but  the  Carthaginians  still  maintained  a 
part  of  the  island,  and  some  of  the  Sicilian  towns  were 
opposed  to  the  government  of  Agathocles. 

Agathocles  now  built  a  few  light  ships,  and  crossed  over  to 
Sicily,  leaving  the  command  of  his  army  in  Africa  to  his  son 
Archagathus. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  have  to  mention  something  else. 
Cyrene  was  then  governed  by  the  Macedonian  Ophelias.  In 
tlie  time  after  Alexander's  death,  he,  as  one  of  the  generals  of 
Ptolemy,  had  driven  the  Spartan  Tliimbron*  with  his  mercen- 
aries out  of  Cyrenaica.  Ophelias  had  done  this  by  the 
command  of  Ptolemy,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  the 
governorship  of  Cyrenaica,  of  which  he  was  now  the  inde- 
pendent ruler.  This  seems  to  me  a  more  appropriate  place 
than  that  taken  by  Justin  for  discussing  the  history  of  Cyrene. 
Trogus  had  spoken  of  it  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  foundation  of  Cyrene  is  an  extremely  obscure  point. 
It  is  stated,  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Thera,  which  was  itself  a 
settlement  of  Spartans  and  Minyans.  The  story  about  the 
colonisation  of  Cyrene  from  Thera  is  entirely  mythical,  and 
requires  much  consideration.  Wherever  Minyans  are  men- 
tioned, as  in  this  instance  also  the  Minyans  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Lemnos,  Pelasgians  are  meant.  Pelasgians,  there- 
fore, appear  in  Thera,  whose  origin  is  doubtful  even  in  the 
current  account,  for,  according  to  tradition,  they  would  only 
be  half  Dorians.  If  we  consider,  in  addition  to  this,  that 
Aristaeus  and  the  nymph  Cyrene  belong  to  the  Thessalians 
and  Arcadians,  that  Aristaeus  occurs  also  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
settlements  and  traditions,   and   that,   according   to    Piudar, 

'  *'  Thimbron  was  a  man  of  the  same  class  as  Armagnac.** 
VOL.  III.  P 
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Cyrenc  was  founded  by  Antcnorids,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely on  Tyrrhcno-Pelasgian  ground.  And  it  is  a  great 
question  whether,  as  /  and  k  are  convertible  in  the  Doric 
dialect  (as  we  find  Lakinus  and  Latinus !)  xopdva  and  Tvp<nivoi 
are  not  words  of  the  same  root.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  think  it 
very  probable,  we  must  suppose  that  afterwards  a  real  Hel- 
lenic colony  was  added  to  the  old  population,  I  mean  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Arcesilaus,  according  to  the  account  of 
Herodotus.  Certain  it  is,  that  invitations  to  come  over  to 
Cyrene  were  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  that  thousands 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  From  that  time 
Kvpdva  was  a  genuine  Hellenic  city.  The  attempt  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Cyrenc,  a  question  which  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  man  who  has  now  left  us,  and 
whom  I  much  esteem,  can  lead  to  no  results;  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  any  chronology  at  all,  for  it  belongs  to  a  time  which 
lies  beyond  all  chronology. 

From  the  time  that  Cyrene  became  helleniscd,  it  prospered 
greatly  and  became  very  powerful.  It  retained  its  dynasty 
down  to  the  time  of  Pindar;  how  and  when  it  ceased  to  reign, 
is  unknown.  The  princes  recognised  the  supremacy  of  Amasis, 
and  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  him.  After  this  and 
the  transitory  calamities  of  a  Persian  invasion,  the  Cyreneans 
did  not  attempt  to  effect  impossibilities,  but  were  wise  enough 
to  enter  into  an  understanding  with  the  Persians ;  and  as  long 
as  the  latter  were  masters  of  Egypt,  they  maintained  good 
tonus  with  them  as  powerful  neighbours.  WHien  Egypt  again 
beciime  independent,  Cyrene  also  recovered  its  fireedom.  The 
Egyptian  kings  were  not  very  powerful,  and  Cyrene  was 
separated  from  them  by  the  desert. 

The  situation  of  Cyrene  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  happy  one. 
The  country  rises  from  the  coast  in  terraces  up  to  a  table-land; 
and  the  city  of  Cyrene  itself  was  situated  on  one  of  the  terraces 
between  the  sea  and  the  hills.  The  higher  of  those  hills  south 
of  (.Gyrene  are  barren,  but  ward  off  from  the  city  the  poisonous 
winds  of  the  desert  and  the  clouds  of  sand,  while  it  is  exposed 
to  the  cooling  north  wind  on  the  sea-side.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  countries  in  the  world.  Through  the  influence 
of  a  now  deceased  friend  of  mine,  I  have,  at  least  indirectly, 
induced  England  to  send  an  exploring  expedition  into  Cyrene. 
France,  under  the  ministry  of  Richelieu,  also  sent  out  an 
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expedition  to  examine  the  antiquities  and  the  natural  history 
of  Cyrenaica.  But,  unfortunately,  neither  of  these  expeditions 
has  answered  its  purpose,  and  the  French  one,  more  par- 
ticularly, was  intrusted  to  quite  an  incompetent  person  ;  I 
must  confess  that  I  had  expected  better  results  from  the 
English  undertaking.  The  first  and  best  book  that  was  ever 
written  upon  that  country,  is  the  work  of  Delia  Cella,  an 
Italian  physician,  who  visited  Gyrene  with  the  army  of  the 
Pasha  of  Tripolis,  on  his  expedition  to  Derne.  He  was 
an  ordinary  man,  without  learning,  but  a  very  intelligent 
observer. 

At  a  later  time,  Ptolemy  became  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Cyrene.  It  had  placed  itself  under  his  protection  against 
'i'himbron,  and  Ophelias  took  his  place.  In  consequence  of 
tlie  war  with  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  Ptolemy  had  no 
time  to  concern  himself  much  about  Cyrene,  and  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  to  Ophelias,  who  established  for  himself 
a  handsome  principality  there.  The  Libyans  in  those  parts 
were  anything  but  barbarians;  some  Libyans  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage  were  barbarians,  though  they  were  not  by  any 
means  as  uncivilised  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Egypt 
had  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  them,  and  the  Libyans 
about  Cyrene  were  as  civilised  as  the  Marmarides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Egypt;  Ophelias  formed  an  army  of  them. 

Agathocles  now  invited  Ophelias  to  join  him,  offering  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Africa,  if  the  expedition  should  be  successful, 
declaring  that  he  himself  would  be  satisfied  with  the  dominion 
of  Sicily.  Ophelias  took  the  road  round  the  Syrtes,  which 
afterwards  Cato  took  in  the  war  against  Caesar;  the  march  was 
as  fearful  as  that  of  Alexander  through  Gedrosia,  as  is  shewn 
l)y  Delia  Cella,  who  relates  everything  as  it  is,  without  affecta- 
tion. The  worst  part  of  the  Syrtes,  south  of  Libida,  has  not 
been  visited  by  any  other  European  so  far  as  I  know.  Ophelias 
overcame  all  difiiculties  and  succeeded  in  joining  Agathocles. 
The  latter  now  ventured  upon  the  dangerous  attempt  of 
causing  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  of  Ophelias  against  their 
own  master,  and  he  actually  induced  the  army  to  murder  liim, 
and  enter  his  own  service.  Having  now  a  double  army,  he 
was  quite  able  to  cope  with  the  Carthaginians;  he  consi- 
dered them  to  be  completely  beaten,  and  in  these  circumstances 
he  detennined  to  return  to  Sicily. 

V  2 
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His  appcaiance  there  produced  a  wonderful  effect;  and  the 
Cartliaginians,  driven  to  extremes,  lost  nearly  the  whole  island. 
He  saw,  however,  that  he  could  not  become  master  of  Lily- 
baeum  anywhere  else  but  in  Africa,  and  accordingly  returned 
thither.  His  sons,  Archagathus  and  Heraclides,  who  had  been 
left  behind  in  command  of  the  army,  had  continued  the  war  at 
first  with  tolerable  success.  *'  But  the  Carthaginians  roused 
themselves,  and  with  their  great  wealth  drew  together  mer- 
cenaries from  all  quarters.  They  then  divided  their  large 
army  into  three  parts,  and  if  Archagathus  had  but  kept  his 
troops  together,  he  might  still  have  maintained  himself.  But 
he,  also,  foolishly  divided  his  small  force;  two  parts  were 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  third,  under  his  own  command, 
would  likewise  have  been  defeated,  had  not  Agathocles  come 
to  its  assistance.  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to 
have  returned;  but  fortune  suddenly  turned  against  him,  and 
he  lost  a  battle.  This  was  certainly  a  great  loss  to  him  in  a 
foreign  land;  the  Libyans  were  now  as  ready  to  fall  upon  him, 
as  the  Carthaginians  had  been  before.  He  then  formed  the 
unworthy  resolution,  as  Napoleon  did  in  1799  in  Egypt,  to 
embark  with  his  sons,  and  to  abandon  his  soldiers  to  their  fate 
(Olymp.  118,  2).  Their  flight  was  betrayed,  and  the  soldiers 
overtook  them  and  made  them  their  prisoners.  However,  they 
felt  a  respect  for  him,  and  probably  thinking  that  if  he  perished 
with  them,  the  advantages  in  Sicil}*"  would  be  quite  lost, 
they  set  him  free."  Thus  he  himself  escaped,  but  his  son 
Archagathus  was  kept  by  the  soldiers  as  a  hostage.  They 
seem,  however,  soon  to  have  repented  their  generosity  towards 
Agathocles,  for  not  long  after  they  murdered  his  son.  The 
soldiers  then  capitulated  with  the  Carthaginians;  some  entered 
their  service,  **and  others  obtained  permission  to  settle  at 
Solus,  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily." 

We  might  have  expected  that  the  Carthaginians  would  now 
invade  Sicily  with  double  forces.  **  Agathocles  could  not  but 
consider  everything  lost;  but  he  did  not  lose  his  courage." 
After  his  return  he  again  established  himself  at  Syracuse, 
taking  fearful  vengeance  on  the  relatives  of  those  who  were 
involved  in  the  murder  of  his  son.  "  Segesta  was  destroyed 
by  him  with  diabolical  fury.  At  length,  however,  the  Car- 
thaginians were  tired  of  the  war,  and  as  he  was  inclined  to 
renew  the  peace  on  the  terms  on  which  it  had  existed  before, 
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the  Carthaginians  consented.  Everything  accordingly  remained 
as  it  had  been  before  the  commencement  of  tlie  war/'  Thus 
neither  had  gained  one  step  in  advance,  after  a  war  of  ten 
years,  during  which  more  than  100,000  men  had  fallen  on 
both  sides,  and  himdreds  of  towns  had  experienced  the  horrors 
of  war.  This  may  be  a  warning  against  such  wars,  if  history 
has  any  influence  in  this  respect.  The  Sicilians  were  always 
at  the  same  point  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  devastation 
ever  began  afresh. 

Sicily,  so  far  as  it  was  not  under  Carthage,  now  fell,  with 
the  exception  of  Agrigentum,  into  the  hands  of  Agathocles, 
*'  after  he  had  for  some  time  continued  the  war  against  the 
soldiers  who  had  revolted  in  Africa,  and  against  the  exiles. 
Henceforth  his  dominion  in  Sicily,  was  no  longer  assailed;  he 
bore  the  title  of  king,  and  the  potter's  son  was  generally  recog- 
nised as  sovereign."  The  above-mentioned  massacre  was  the  last 
terrible  act  committed  by  Agathocles;  and  during  the  remain- 
ing period  of  his  reign,  being  the  greater  half  of  it,  he  was  a 
mild  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  and  did  very  much  to  raise  the 
splendour  and  prosperity  of  Sicily  and  of  Syracuse.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  resources  which  Sicily  must  then  have 
liad,  to  enable  him  and  his  successors  to  carry  on  those 
incessant  wars.  Large  fleets  were  destroyed,  and  we  always 
see  new  ones  formed.  Agathocles  had  destroyed  Segesta,  and 
afterwards  we  find  it  again  rebuilt. 

Agathocles  gave  up  the  idea  of  conquering  Carthage ;  he 
was  satisfied  with  three-quarters  of  Sicily,  while  the  Carthagi- 
nians retained  one-fourth,  and  he  now  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Bruttians,  and  the  Greek  towns  in  Magna  Graecia.  **  With 
the  view  of  making  conquests  there,  he  again  made  mighty 
preparations,  and  built  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  large 
ships  of  war."  I  have  shown  that  the  Bruttians  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Oenotrians,  or  serfs  of  the  Greek  towns,  who 
afterwards  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lucanians.  They 
were  a  wild  people,  but  afterwards  strangely  enough  came  to 
form  a  state.  They  had  just  destroyed  most  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  coast,  so  that  Agathocles  appeared  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  latter,  and  they  submitted  to  him,  having  already 
been  greatly  reduced.  **  Tarentum  concluded  a  treaty  of 
subsidies  with  him  in  order  to  obtain  his  support  against  the 
Italian  nations;  and  he  seems  to  have  strengthened  that  city 
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against  the  Romans,  without,  however,  coming  in  contact  with 
them,  and  his  authority  was  in  the  end  recognised  throughout 
Bouthem  Italy."  He  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the 
coasts  of  Epirus;  for  a  time  he  even  was  master  of  Corcyra, 
and  his  sway  extended  far  into  the  Adriatic.  *'  He  gave  his 
daughter,  Lanassa,  in  marriage  to  Pyrrhus.'^ 

His  reign  lasted  twenty-eight  years,  that  is,  beyond  the 
beginning  of  Olymp.  123,  and  he  attained  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  The  lot  of  so  many  tyrants,  domestic  Furies,  was  in 
store  for  him  also.  A  son  of  Archagathus,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  had  for  a  time  been  his  favourite,  and  Agathocles 
had  given  him  the  command  of  one  of  his  armies.  But,  after- 
wards beginning  to  distrust  him,  he  bestowed  his  affections 
upon  a  younger  son  of  his  own,  of  the  name  of  Agathocles, 
whom  he  destined  to  be  his  succ<jssor,  and  whom  he  wanted 
to  appoint  to  the  command  of  the  army  which  had  before  been 
given  to  Archagathus.  He  accordingly  sent  the  young  man 
out  to  undertake  the  command;  but  Archagathus,  simply  acting 
in  the  manner  in  which  a  son  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt  would  act, 
ordered  his  imcle  to  be  put  to  death ,  for  he  felt  sure,  that,  if 
he  gave  up  his  post,  he  himself  would  be  murdered  by  the 
uncle.  Thus  he  was  a  rebel  against  his  grand-father,  not, 
indeed,  openly,  as  would  be  the  case  in  such  despotisms,  but  he 
could  not  tnist  him  any  longer,  nor  could  he  place  any 
reliance  on  his  own  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  that,  in  order  to 
save  himself,  he  induced  Maenon,  of  Segesta,  whom  the  aged 
Agathocles  had  had  about  him  as  a  slave  ever  since  the  taking 
of  Segesta,  to  poison  his  grand-father,  just  as  the  page  of  Ali 
Pasha  was  called  upon  to  poison  his  master.  It  is,  however, 
very  possible,  that  this  story  of  the  poisoning  is  a  mere  inven- 
tion, for  the  account  of  his  illness  renders  it  at  least  doubtful. 
Why  did  the  man  not  administer  a  poison  which  produced 
death  ?  The  disease,  as  described,  may  have  been  a  severe 
attack  of  a  scorbutic  nature.  His  death  (Olymp.  123,  1  ?)  was 
terrible;  he  suffered  intensely,  and  was  under  no  delusion  as 
to  the  fate  which  awaited  the  members  of  his  family.  His 
wife,  Theogena,  or  Theoxena,  according  to  Justin,  an  Egyp- 
tian woman,  probably  an  Egyptian  princess,  perhaps  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  son  of  Berenice,  by  her  first  marriage,  was  sent  to 
Egypt,  with  his  two  youngest  children.     I  am  convinced  that 
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tlic  Agatliocles  who  occurs  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  king;  we  also  meet  with  descendants 
of  Lysimachus  in  Alexandria. 

IMaenon  had  not  acted  solely  in  the  interest  of  Archagathus, 
but  now  induced  the  troops  to  revolt  against  him  also;  and 
Archagathus,  with  all  his  race,  was  butchered  in  4he  camp, 
near  mount  Aetna.  There  now  followed  a  complete  disorgan- 
isation of  the  Syracusan  state;  the  Syracusans  refused  to 
recognise  Macnon,  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  appointed 
one  Hicetas  commander  of  the  army.  A  fearful  state  of  anarchy 
now  followed,  which  would  have  completed  the  misery  of 
Syracuse  and  Sicily,  if  it  had  not  been  completed  already. 
Wretchedness  was  ever  increasing,  and  a  new  and  terrible 
misfortune  was  superadded. 

The  mercenaries  consisted  partly  of  Greeks  and  partly  of 
Campanians,  Oscans,  and  Sabellians,  who  were  designated  by 
the  general  name  Mamertines.  This  name  is  by  no  means  to 
be  derived  from  a  town,  an  error  which  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  ancients  themselves.  There  never  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Mamertum,  but  Mamertines  is  a  generic  term  for 
mercenaries  similar  to  that  of  the  great  guard  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  that  of  the  Armagnacs  in  the 
history  of  Switzerland ;  they  formed  a  compact  band.  "  Maenon 
had,  with  the  help  of  the  army,  forced  an  entrance  into  Syra- 
cuse; but  the  mercenaries,  beginning  to  quarrel  with  the 
natives,  were  obliged  to  change  their  quarters  and  leave  the 
city."  They  then  entered  the  unfortunate  town  of  Messana, 
which  had  already  been  taken  once  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  reign  of  the  younger  Dionysius;  the  population  of  the 
ancient  Zancle  also  had  once  been  extirpated,  and  the  place 
had  been  basely  treated  by  Agathocles.  The  Mamertines,  pre- 
tending that  they  were  on  their  passage  to  Italy,  demanded 
quarters  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants,  suspecting  nothing, 
opened  their  gates;  and  no  sooner  had  the  mercenaries  entered 
than  they  murdered  the  men,  made  the  women  and  children 
their  slaves,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  (Olymp.  124,  4). 
Henceforth  they  maintained  themselves  at  Messana,  under  the 
name  of  the  Mamertines,  and  Messana  now  ceased  to  be  a 
Greek  town  and  became  Oscan.  The  language  of  the  Mamer- 
tines remained  Oscan  for  a  very  long  time,  but  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  Greek,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place  was 
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called  oTparriyo^  throughout  the  middle  ages.  The  same  band  of 
Mamertines  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Val  Demona;  Tauromenium  and  Oatana  defended  themselves, 
but  the  mercenaries  advanced  as  far  as  mount  Aetna  and  even 
beyond  it. 

**  All  the  Greek  towns  had  revolted  from  Syracuse,  and  those 
which  were  not  taken  by  the  Mamertines,  remained  isolated; 
the  commanders  of  the  army  everywhere  usurped  the  supreme 
power,  sometimes  in  war,  and  sometimes  in  concert  with  the 
Cartliaginians.  Thus  the  Mamertines  ruled  in  the  north-cast, 
the  Carthaginians  in  the  west,  and  the  tyrants,  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces,  in  the  south.  The  Siculians  at  that  time  were 
thoroughly  hellenised,  and  sided  with  the  Greeks."  At  Syra- 
cuse, Ilicetas  had  maintained  himself  for  some  years  as  dynast, 
when  two  parties,  under  Thynion  and  Sosistrutus,  rose  against 
him  and  expelled  him.  But  these,  also,  began  to  quarrel,  and 
the  one  maintained  himself  in  the  island,  and  the  other  in  the 
city  on  the  mainland.  The  Carthaginians  now  also  interfered ; 
they  occupied  Agrigentum,  where  for  a  time  a  prince  of  the 
name  of  Phintias  had  ruled/  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  gates 
of  Syracuse.  It  appeared  as  if  that  which  the  pseudo-Ilato  in 
Dio's  time  had  said  in  his  seventh  epistle  was  to  become  true, 
that  the  whole  island  would  become  Carthaginian  or  Oscan." 

Sicily  was  thus  torn  to  pieces  and  plunged  into  the  deepest 
misery,  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  gained  the  battle  of  Asculum 
against  the  Romans,  which,  however,  was  an  unfruitful  victory. 
The  Siceliots  now  implored  his  assistance,  as  he  was  the  son- 
in-law  of  Agathocles,  and  he  accepted  their  call.  The  war 
against  Rome  had  lost  its  charms  for  him,  because  it  was  so 
much  protracted.  Ilis  Italian  allies  were  in  despair  at  his  de- 
parture; but  he  left  a  part  of  his  troops  beliind,  and  promised 
them  that  he  would  return,  which  he  could  do  with  justice 
on  the  supposition  that  he  should  be  successful  in  Sicily.  He 
was,  moreover,  enabled  from  Sicily  to  attack  the  Roman 
coasts,  and  thus  had  the  means,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
hope  to  obtain,  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  quite  a  different 
way.  It  was  like  the  campaign  of  1792  and  1793;  as  the 
campaign  of  1793  was  a  failure,  no  man  expected  any  good 
results  from  that  of  1794.  In  like  manner,  Pyrrhus  might  say 
— "We  cannot  get  on  in  this  way,   we  must  try  and  find 

'  Sec  below,  p.  222. 
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another."    Nothing  can  be  said  against  this,  but  Pyrrhus  ought 
to  have  had  the  means  of  carrying  out  this  plan. 

The  beginning  of  the  campaign  (Olymp.  125,  3)  was  excel- 
lent, as  was  the  case  in  all  his  undertakings.  With  great 
boldness  and  adroitness  he  made  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  obtained  immense  resources.  He  defeated 
the  Carthaginians  wherever  he  encountered  them,  drove  them 
from  one  position  after  another,  and  took  from  them  Agrigen- 
tum  and  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeum. 
The  siege  of  that  town  was  as  difficult  as  that  of  Ostend  and 
La  Kochelle;  it  was  just  such  a  point  on  the  sea-coast;  it  was 
a  very  strong  fortress  with  all  the  advantages  of  such  places, 
wliich  can  always  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  other 
side*  and  was  strengthened  with  all  the  means  of  defence  which 
the  art  of  fortification  could  devise.  Lilybaeum  was  thus 
impregnable.  We  know  its  fortifications  from  the  account  of 
its  siege  by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
all  antiquity.  Pyrrhus  therefore  wished  for  peace,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  much  delighted  at  it:  they  offered  not  only 
to  remain  neutral,  but  even  to  furnish  him  with  ships,  and  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  He  was  ready  to  accept  these 
terms,  and  by  his  accepting  them,  the  object  of  his  expedition 
would  have  been  attained;  but  the  Syracusans  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  to  continue  the  war;  they  demanded  that 
Lilybaeum  should  be  besieged.  From  this  moment  fortune 
turned  against  him,  and  he  lost  Sicily  more  quickly  than  he 
had  gained  it.  The  senselessness  of  the  Siceliots,  who  wanted 
perfect  security,  which  was  indeed  desirable,  but  could  not  be 
attained,  unless  all  was  risked,  destroyed  all  the  advantages 
which  had  been  gained,  and  ruined  the  whole  undertaking  of 
Pyrrhus.  The  siege  of  Lilybaeum  was  commenced  amid  the 
same  difficulties  as  the  celebrated  sieges  of  Ostend  and  La 
Rochelle,  and  could  not  be  carried  out  with  the  same  perseve- 
rance which  insured  success  to  the  latter.  The  Carthaginians 
constantly  relieved  their  garrison,  and  threw  provisions  into 
the  town,  so  that  the  enemy  could  not  succeed.  Pyrrhus,  at 
last  becoming  impatient,  raised  the  siege,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
sooner  than  another  general  would  perhaps  have  done,  but  for 
this  be  cannot  be  blamed.  He  was  now  indignant  at  the 
Syracusans  for  having  been  the  real  obstacle  to  the  successful 
issue  of  his  undertaking;  he  ought  not  to  have  listened  to  them 
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at  all,  but  his  fate  in  this  respect  was  that  of  many  a  sanguine 
man,  who  allows  himself  to  be  misguided  against  his  own 
better  judgment,  against  which  such  an  interference  is  truly 
insolent.  Under  these  circumstances,  Pyrrhus,  having  raised 
the  siege  and  being  highly  dispirited,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

The  fickleness  of  the  Siceliots  now  shewed  itself  in  its  true 
light:  as  his  expedition  had  failed,  they  no  longer  felt  any 
esteem  for  him.  Conspiracies  and  insurrections  were  plotted 
against  him.  Agrigentum,  which  had  somewhat  recovered, 
revolted  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  again  spreading  from  Lilybaeum  over  Sicily.  In  Syracuse, 
I^yrrhus  met  with  nothing  but  faithlessness  and  conspiracy, 
and  as  his  allies  in  Italy  were  in  distress,  he  determined  to 
abandon  Sicily  and  return  to  Italy  (Olymp.  126,  1).  According 
to  Justin,  he  had  previously  resolved  to  leave  one  of  his  sons, 
by  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Agathocles,  at  Syracuse,  and 
another  in  Italy  as  king.  If  he  did  form  such  a  plan,  it  was 
now  abandoned. 
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Pyrrhus  departed  from  Sicily  with  a  feeling  of  exasperation, 
and  unjustly  took  away  with  him  the  Syracusan  ship,  for  they 
had  been  given  to  him  only  in  his  capacity  of  king  of  Sicily. 
Tliis  he  ought  not  to  have  done;  but  he  took  them  to  Italy, 
and  as  they  were  manned  with  Siceliots,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  when  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  straits  of 
Messana,  they  did  not  offer  any  great  resistance.  During  this 
engagement  he  lost  many  of  his  men  and  many  military  imple- 
ments, which  he  had  collected  in  Sicily.  The  remainder  of 
his  forces  landed  between  Locri  and  Rhegium;  but  before 
they  reached  Locri,  the  Mamertines  had  come  across  from 
Messana,  as  Rhegium  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  Roman 
legion  in  a  similar  manner — both  places  were  nests  of  robbers 
like  those  in  the  country  of  the  Berbers — and  were  lying  in 
ambush  on  the  road  to  Locri.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  had  to 
force  his  way,  and  sustained  great  loss. 
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His  allies  in  Italy  conceived  fresh  hopes  when  he  arrived, 
for  during  his  absence  they  had  suffered  severely  through  the 
Romans.  He  assembled  an  army  which  was  larger  than  his 
former  one,  and  advanced  with  it  as  far  as  Beneventum.  He 
ought  not  to  have  ventured  upon  a  battle^  and,  notwithstanding 
his  superior  numbers,  he  ought  to  have  protracted  the  war; 
but  he  was  tired  of  the  undertaking — a  feeling  which  was  not 
worthy  of  him — he  wanted  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  trusted 
to  his  superior  force.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  attack  the 
Romans,  who  were  facing  him  in  a  fortified  camp  imder  the 
command  of  the  excellent  Curius.  The  latter  was  already 
advanced  in  years:  if  he  had  not  accomplished  such  great 
military  feats,  and  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  he 
would  in  the  eyes  of  Livy,  have  appeared  only  as  a  wild 
demagogue;  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  Roman  generals  of 
that  period,  he  was  bold  and  cautious,  as  circumstances  required. 
He  was  opposed  to  Pyrrhus  in  a  strongly  fortified  camp.  The 
Romans,  it  is  said,  had  learned  from  Pyrrhus  the  art  of 
fortifying  a  camp;  but  this  can  be  correct  only  in  a  certain 
sense,  for  the  castrametatio  of  the  Romans  being  based  entirely 
upon  the  disciplina  augur alis,  was  no  doubt  of  Italian  origin. 
The  Roman  mode  of  fortifying  a  camp  is  quite  peculiar,  and 
its  advantages  were  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks, 
as  is  clear  bom  Polybius.  What  the  Romans  learned  from 
Pyrrhus  can  have  consisted  only  in  less  important  things ;  it 
was  perhaps  at  that  time  that  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  real  value  of  camp-fortifications,  that  their  attention  was 
directed  to  the  importance  of  choosing  the  right  place  for 
a  camp,  and  that  they  became  aware  of  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing a  place  where  they  were  not  far  from  water,  forage,  and 
the  like.  Hannibal  admired  Pyrrhus  especially  for  his  great 
skill  in  pitching  his  camp;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mode  of  fortification. 

Pyrrhus,  as  I  said,  resolving  to  attack  the  Romans,  entered 
upon  a  very  dangerous  undertaking:  his  plan  was  to  break 
through  the  whole  Roman  army;  and  if  it  was  his  intention  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise.  He  wanted  to  surround  the  Romans  with  a 
part  of  his  army :  many  battles  have  been  lost  by  such  attempts. 
The  Roman  camp  was  leaning  against  the  side  of  a  hill; 
during  the  night  he  sent  part  of  his  army  by  a  round-about 
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way  into  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  were  his  men  were  to  occupy 
the  heights,  and  attack  the  camp  from  above  during  the  night, 
while  he  himself  intended  to  attack  their  front  from  below. 
But  the  distance  and  the  difficulties  of  the  march  had  not  been 
well  calculated;  in  like  manner,  a  battle  of  modem  times  which 
was  to  have  commenced  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
could  not  begin  till  two  o'clock,  because  the  breadth  of  a 
bridge  had  not  been  calculated,  and  because  a  narrow  road  in 
a  small  place,  through  which  the  army  had  to  pass,  had  not 
been  taken  into  consideration;*  and  during  night-marches 
such  things  are  still  more  difficult.  The  detachment  sent  out 
by  Pyrrhus  was  to  give  a  signal  before  daybreak,  and  the 
Romans  were  to  be  attacked  at  once  from  above  and  from 
below.  But  the  detachment  mistook  its  road,  and  the 
wind-lights  with  which  they  marched,  having  been  extin- 
guished, the  Epirots  did  not  arrive  on  the  heights  until  the 
day  was  already  far  advanced.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  come 
forward  from  his  camp  in  good  time,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  in  battle  array.  The  outposts  of  the  Romans  observed 
this,  and  their  anny  was  soon  ready  on  all  sides.  The  battle 
commenced  in  front,  and  before  the  detachment  in  the  rear 
made  its  appearance  and  descended  from  the  height,  the  matter 
was  already  decided  by  an  unfortunate  accident :  the  battle 
was  lost  because  one  elephant  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  fury. 
Pyrrhus  being  completely  defeated,  retreated  to  Tarentum, 
quitted  Italy,  and  returned  to  Epirus  (Olymp.  126, 2).  He 
left  a  garrison  at  Tarentum  under  the  command  of  Milo,  who 
maintained  the  place  so  long  as  Pyrrhus  was  alive,  but  after  his 
death  sold  it  to  the  Romans.  This  retreat  of  Pjrrrhus  reminds  one 
of  the  retreat  of  1792  from  the  Champagne,  the  possibility  of 
which  is  equally  mysterious.  The  retreat  from  the  Champagne 
was  possible  only  because  a  convention  had  been  concluded, 
to  confess  which  the  parties  were  ashamed,  as  they  are  even  at 
this  day;  forgetting  the  avarfKolov  fiev  einrperri^.  Such  a  con- 
vention must  also  have  been  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Pyrrhus,  by  which  the  latter  was  allowed  to  escape,  for 
otherwise  the  Romans  might  have  completely  annihilated  him : 
he  was  thoroughly  defeMed,  the  Romans  took  his  camp,  and 
Tarentum  was  too  distant  for  him.  I  shall  aflierwards  have 
occasion  to  relate  the  history  of  the  last  period  of  his  life* 
I  This  seems  to  allude  tu  the  battle  of  Gross-Gorschen.— Ed. 
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**  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  West  is  completely 
absorbed  by  that  of  Rome."  But  Trogus  appended  at  the 
close  of  the  book  the  liistory  of  Hiero.  His  reign  is  a  con- 
solatory period  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  after  the  endless 
unfortunate  occurrences  ever  since  Olymp.  92,  which  I  have 
related  to  you.  We  arc  now  in  Olymp.  125  (?),  and  Hiero 
appears  on  the  stage  a  little  later,  at  the  beginning  of  Olymp. 
126.  One  himdred  and  thirty-six  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  dissolution ;  during  some  part  of  that  period 
the  country  had,  it  is  true,  not  suffered  from  real  devastations, 
but  cheerfulness  and  happiness  existed  only  in  the  time  of 
Timoleon,  and  all  the  rest  was  sad.  It  is  surprising  and 
almost  inconceivable,  how  Sicily  could  endure  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  how,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  could  still  con- 
tinue to  be  a  populous  country  with  large  and  wealthy  cities, 
while  afterwards,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  in  the  midst  of 
a  long  peac€,  it  was  a  deserted  wilderness.  It  is  diflicult  to 
account  for  this  phenomenon :  circumstances  must  have  been 
operating,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  taken  into  due 
consideration,  or  which  we  perhaps  do  not  clearly  see,  and 
through  which  the  country  was  restored.  Livonia,  e.  ^.,  at 
present  cannot  recover  itself  at  all;  the  country,  it  is  true,  is 
better  off  now,  than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  still  it 
is,  as  if  its  soul  had  disappeared.  Germany,  after  the  thirty 
years'  war,  recovered  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  Den- 
mark after  the  contemporary  devastations  of  the  fearful  war, 
which,  however,  was  of  much  shorter  duration.  From  such 
comparisons  we  can  understand  the  gradual  decay  of  Sicily, 
During  the  Norman  period  in  the  middle  ages,  Sicily  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  flourishing  country,  and  continued 
to  be  so  until  the  time  of  Anjou,  when  destruction  and  misery 
commenced  again,  and  have  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  population  of  Sicily  has  indeed  been  doubled  since  the 
sixteenth  century ;  but  there  is  no  life  in  it,  it  is  like  a  corpse. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  Sicily  is  so  lifeless,  Messina 
has  risen  so  much.  After  the  earthquakes,  that  city  could  not 
recover  at  all ;  even  the  insurrection  against  the  Spaniards  in 
1672  had  greatly  reduced  the  place;  this  was  increased  in 
1 753  by  the  plague,  which  carried  off  43,000  men  in  the 
city;  then  came  the  earthquakes,  by  which  the  population 
was  reduced  to  25,000;  and  that  calamity  was  followed  by 
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contagious  diseases.  But  then  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution;  the  English  who,  in  their 
war  against  Murat,  came  to  Sicily,  took  up  tlieir  head  quarters 
at  Alcssina,  and  through  them  the  population  awoke  from  its 
lethargy  to  activity;  and  at  present  Messina  has  a  population 
of  between  70,000  and  80,000,  and  commerce  and  trade  are 
flourishing. 

Pyrrhus  left  Syracuse  in  a  deplorable  condition,  **  and  he 
himself  took  with  him  a  part  of  their  forces."  The  Syracusans 
must  have  concluded  a  peace  with  Carthage,  about  which  we 
have  no  information;  and  in  that  peace  Agrigentum  must 
have  been  permanently  ceded  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  hence- 
forth it  is  no  longer  mentioned.  Shortly  after  Agathocles,  we 
find  Phintias  acting  a  prominent  part  at  Agrigentum;  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  fix  his  date,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  fix  that 
of  the  great  queen  Philistis,  whose  name  appears  on  coins 
and  in  the  theatre  of  Syracuse;  my  belief,  however,  is,  that 
she  was  a  wife  of  Iliero.  The  Syracusans  practically  no  longer 
thought  of  engaging  in  a  war  with  Carthage;  Theocritus, 
indeed,  might  dream  of  such  a  thing,  he  might  advise  them, 
under  the  command  of  Pliero,  to  drive  the  Phoenicians  beyond 
the  sea;  but  a  poet  only  could  speak  thus.  The  enemy  from 
whom  the  Syracusans  had  much  to  suffer,  was  a  much  more 
ignoble  one,  the  Mamertines,  who  were  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Val  Demona;  they  advanced  beyond  Mylae,  and 
Tyndaris  and  Cephaloedium  (Cefalii)  were  in  their  hands, 
**  and  even  at  Catana  the  tyrant  Mamercus  was  an  Osc^n." 
The  Syracusans  employed  mercenaries  against  them;  but 
necessity  compelled  them  again  to  take  up  arms  themselves 
also^  and  this  did  them  good  and  was  beneficial  to  their  state. 
These  tire  the  preparations  celebrated  by  Theocritus  in  his  idyl 
entitled  Charites,  a  beautiful  poem,  composed  by  him  in  early 
life. 

In  the  camps  of  those  mercenaries  there  existed  a  contempt 
of  the  authorities  at  Syracuse,  like  that  which  is  always  felt 
by  the  armies  of  republics,  which  carry  on  war  against  the 
magistrates  who  remain  at  home;  the  contempt  is  a  very 
natural  one,  and  the  same  was  entertained,  for  example,  by 
the  French  army  against  the  Directory.  Hiero  was  strategus: 
he  was  the  son  of  Ilierocles,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  influence, 
his  mother  was  a  slave  or  a  freed  woman;  but  during  the 
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confusion  of  those  times,  no  one  heeded  the  distinction  between 
an  ingenuus  and  a  liber tintis.  The  army  proclaimed  Hiero  king 
(Olymp.  127,4);  he  was  very  young,  but  generally  known 
and  esteemed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  the  feeling  that  it  was 
quite  useless  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  republic  was  so  general, 
that  he  was  cheerfully  recognised  as  king.  His  kingdom  was 
very  small,  extending  on  the  one  side  as  far  as  Catana,  and  on 
the  other  as  far  as  Gela:  it  was  the  southern  third  of  the  island. 
**  He  got  rid  of  the  mutinous  mercenaries  by  stratagem,  leading 
them  into  an  ambush  of  the  Mamertines,  whei-e  they  were  all 
cut  to  pieces,  and  he  now  formed  a  strong  militia  of  citizens." 

With  Carthage  he  was  at  peace,  and  he  was  seeking  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Romans.  When* the 
latter  were  besieging  Rhegium,  he  rendered  them  assistance 
by  preventing  the  Mamertines  conveying  reinforcements  to 
Rhegium  by  sea,  and  was  thus  extremely  useful  to  them,  as 
they  had  no  fleet.  He  also  supplied  the  Roman  army  with 
provisions  during  their  long  siege  against  the  desperate  defence 
of  the  mutineers;  the  Romans  were  greatly  indebted  to  him. 
After  this  Hiero  directed  his  arms  against  the  Mamertines;  the 
Romans  had  probably  consented  to  his  conquering  Messina  for 
himself. 

The  Romans  and  Carthaginians  were  still  allies,  but  il  y  a 
des  amis  qui  twus  aiment,  et  il  y  en  a  qui  nous  diteMent ;  and 
thus  the  two  nations  hated  each  other,  and  would  have  been 
cordially  delighted  at  each  other's  misfortune.  The  publicists 
of  the  time  (and  there  did  exist  persons  who  discussed  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  laws  of  nations,  treaties,  etc.,  had 
been  violated)  gravely  and  warmly  disputed  whether  the 
Romans  or  the  Carthaginians  were  in  the  right.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  did  not  exist  a  formal  treaty  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  whereby  the  latter  were  prevented  from  acquiring 
possessions  in  Italy;  but  that  such  should  not  be  done,  was 
tacitly  recognised  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  one  can  doubt, 
that  in  ancient  times,  when  the  Roman  dominion  was  small, 
there  existed  a  treaty  expressly  stipulating  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians should  not  settle  in  any  part  of  Italy  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Romans.  Afterwards,  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  dominion,  the  same  principle  was  observed,  although  it 
was  not  renewed  in  the  subsequent  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the 
year  406,  and  the  one  concluded  in  474,  which,  however,  was 
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a  defensive  alliance  against  Pyrrhus,  and,  therefore,  of  quite  a 
different  nature.  The  general  supposition,  no  doubt,  was,  that 
the  question  was  self-evident.  The  Carthaginians,  however, 
now  endeavoured  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Tarentum, 
while  the  Romans  were  negotiating  with  the  Tarentincs.  A 
Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  before  Tarentum,  and  an  under- 
standing was  kept  up  with  persons  in  the  city.  But  their  plan 
was  thwarted  by  the  Romans.  Afterwards,  the  Carthaginians, 
of  course,  declared  that  it  had  been  a  misunderstanding,  and 
that  their  admiral  had  acted  without  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment; but  the  Romans  henceforth  likewise  ceased  to  consider 
themselves  restrained  by  any  consideration,  and  both  nations 
felt*  irritated  against  each  other.  The  Romans  were  greatly 
tempted  to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  but  they  did  not  know  how 
this  was  to  be  effected  without  a  fleet.  For  this  reason  they 
were  anxious  to  see  Hiero  powerful  in  Sicily,  in  order  to 
weaken  the  Carthaginians,  according  to  tlie  policy  expressed 
in  1807  by  Napoleon:  il  faut  avoir  des  petits  4tats  entre  les 
grands  pour  avoir  des  coups  de  poing  contre  les  coups  de  canons. 
The  Romans  thus  wished  to  have  Iliero  as  a  middle  power 
between  themselves  and  the  Carthaginians,  calculating  that 
whatever  he  should  take  from  the  Carthaginians  would  fall 
into  their  own  hands.  The  Mamertines  at  Messana  being 
Italians,  were,  indeed,  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  the 
Syracusans;  but  the  cruelties  of  those  Oscans  had  filled  them 
with  horror.  During  the  siege  of  Rhegium,  they  had  so  much 
offended  the  Romans  by  supporting  the  rebels,  that  if  Iliero 
had  then  struck  a  blow  against  them,  the  Romans  would  have 
assisted  him. 

But  a  long  time  passed  away  before  Hiero  undertook  any- 
thing against  the  Mamertines.  During  this  interval  circum- 
stances became  altered,  and  it  was  then  in  vain  that  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  He  now  gained  a  battle  against 
the  Mamertines ;  but  in  his  difficulties,  the  Mamertines  having 
become  too  formidable,  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  were  ready  to  do  anything  to 
obtain  possession  of  Messana  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
against  the  Romans,  who  were  already  masters  of  all  Italy. 
Hiero's  situation  was  most  painful.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  he  gained  the  victory  I  just  mentioned,  and  he  then 
advanced   with    the    Carthaginians    against   Messana.      The 
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Miimertiiies  being  hard  prcsscil,  for  the  Carthaginians  andHiero 
were  encamped  at  their  gates,  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Eoni.ins,  wlio  after  a  long  struggle  between  shame  and  their 
own  interest,  resolved  to  receive  the  Mamertines  as  their 
subjects  and  send  them  succour  (Olymp.  129,  1).  This  gave 
rise  to  the  first  Punic  war. 

But  after  the  Romans  had  taken  Messana  under  their  pro- 
tection, circumstances  became  as  complicated  as  in  a  comedy : 
the  Mamertines  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
had  applied  to  Rome,  while  the  other,  wishing  to  surrender 
the  town  to  the  Carthaginians,  opened  tlicir  gates  to  them. 
The  Carthaginians  thus  were  to  some  extent  the  protectors  of 
the  place,  but  as  they  had  been  invited  only  by  a  party,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  did  not  trust  them.  Hiero  was  pressed 
on  all  sides,  for  while  he  was  deceived  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians who  took  ilessana  for  themselves,  he  had  become  involved 
in  a  war  with  Rome  on  account  of  that  very  town  of  Messana. 
The  knot  was  thus  formed,  and  the  Romans  cut  it  by  a  bold 
undertaking.  With  great  audacity  tlicy  sent  some  troops  over 
into  the  island;  they  were  admitted  into  the  town  by  the 
Roman  party ;  the  other  party  having  neglected  to  occupy  the 
acropolis;  the  few  Carthaginians  who  were  in  the  town  were 
easily  driven  out  of  it.  The  Roman  army  under  Ap.  Claudius 
then  crossed  over,  and  having  first  defeated  Hiero,  before  he 
was  able  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  they  overpowered  the  small 
Carthaginian  force.  Tauromcnium  was  taken,  and  Hiero, 
being  pursued  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Syracuse,  concluded  a 
peace,  which  he  was  entitled  to  do,  because  the  Carthaginians 
w^ere  faithless  and  neglected  to  protect  him.  **  He  obtained 
tolerable  terms :  Tauromcnium  and  Catana  were  separated  and 
declared  free,  and  he  retained  the  remainder  of  his  kingdom, 
which  comprised  about  the  extent  of  the  Val  di  Noto." 

Henceforth  Hiero  remained  at  peace  with  the  Romans  until 
his  death,  that  is,  for  the  next  forty  years.  His  kingdom  was 
small  and  limited,  but  it  was  a  rich  country;  his  government 
was  extremely  mild,  and  the  country  would  have  completely 
recovered  under  it,  had  not  the  Punic  war  broken  out,  during 
which  Hiero  was  obliged  to  make  immense  efforts  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Romans.  They  utterly  drained  the  coun- 
try, although  it  remained  free  from  the  devastations  of  the 
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war,  and  from  the  burden  of  Roman  garrisons.  During  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was 
unoccupied,  which  had  been  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Diony- 
sius,  just  as  is  the  case  at  Delhi  and  Ispahan :  in  the  latter  place 
you  may  ride  for  an  hour  over  ruins,  before  you  come  to  the 
inhabited  centre;  even  without  these  ruins,  however,  the  central 
part  which  is  inhabited,  would  make  a  large  and  wealthy  city. 
The  government  of  Hiero,  therefore,  was  not  able  to  raise 
Syracuse,  nevertheless  it  certainly  deserves  praise.  He  was 
one  of  those  persons,  who  without  exactly  doing  great  things, 
yet  are  distinguished,  and  deserving  of  great  respect.  There 
is  one  statement  respecting  him^  which  I  could  wish  had  not 
been  preserved;  it  is  one  which  lias  often  been  overlooked, 
and  occurs  in  a  curious  writer,  who,  it  is  true,  has  a  num- 
ber of  apocryphal  stories,  but  among  them  also  many  which 
are  true.  I  mean  the  scholiast  on  the  Ibis,  who  relates  that 
Theocritus  was  put  to  death  by  Hiero  for  having  offended 
his  son  Gelo.  I  wish  his  statement  wore  not  true,  but  there 
is  probably  some  truth  in  it:  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Graeca"  it 
is  not  noticed. 

Hiero  treated  his  whole  kingdom  like  an  immense  estate 
from  which  he  derived  his  revenues;  and  they  were  enormous, 
as  he  received  the  tenth  of  all  its  produce.  He  employed  them 
in  adorning  the  city,  and  was  liberal  towards  the  Greeks. 
'*  He  also  patronised  the  arts,  though  not  those  of  the  muses, 
for  Tlieocritus,  that  extraordinary  genius,  did  not  live  with 
him,  but  at  Alexandria.  But  he  was  a  passionate  supporter 
of  the  practical  arts,  as  mechanics  and  everything  connected 
with  mathematics;  hence  Archimedes  was  treated  with  such 
great  distinction^  and  obtained  all  the  means  for  carrying  out 
his  projects.  Thus  Syracuse,  Alexandria,  and  Pergamus,  now 
rivalled  each  other  in  promoting  the  arts,  for  poetry  did  not 
produce  any  great  things:  it  was  the  age  of  epigrams,  antho- 
logies, and  the  Pseudo- Anacreontics.  Among  the  wonderful 
things  of  Archimedes,  I  may  mention  the  gigantic  ship  which 
Hiero  sent  to  Alexandria  laden  with  corn,  merely  to  show  what 
mechanics  could  do  at  Syracuse.  Hiero  was  a  man  of  simple 
habits,  and  both  he  and  his  son  appeared  in  tlie  popular  assembly 
of  their  fellow-citizens  as  private  persons.  He  ruled  with  perfect 
security,  needing  no  satellites,  who  would  only  have  oppressed 
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the  citizens.  He  was  regarded  as  a  legitimate  king,  for  the 
Syracusans  had  at  length  become  convinced,  that  the  republic 
was  an  impossibility  in  those  troublous  times." 

Hiero  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  (Olymp.  141,  2), 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  whose  folly 
caused  his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  kingdom. 

The  other  towns  of  Sicily  as  well  as  Syracuse,  suffered  very 
much  during  the  first  Punic  war.  Tauromenium  &red  better, 
and  so  also  did  some  places  in  the  interior,  as  Centoripa,  which 
even  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity;  but  Agrigentum 
was  completely  devastated ;  it  became  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  and 
a  small  place  arose  upon  them  as  a  sad  picture  of  its  former 
greatness;  the  Mamertines  again  became  powerful. 

The  condition  of  the  towns  in  Magna  Graecia  was  almost 
equally  sad.  Tarentum  was  not  indeed  taken  by  the  sword, 
Milo  having  sold  it,  but  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion :  it  had  to  pay  tribute,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  went 
into  exile.  Metapontum  was  still  in  a  tolerable  condition; 
Thurii  was  quite  poor  and  wretched,  and  Croton  lay  altogether 
prostrate,  lihegium  had  been  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the 
Campanians,  and  restored  to  its  ancient  inhabitants.  On  the 
eastern  coast  Posidonia  had  completely  diaappeared  (?),  and 
Hipponium  had  become  Bruttian.  Velia  and  Neapolis  alone 
contmued  to  be  of  some  importance  as  political  communities; 
although  the  latter  being  allied  with  the  Samnites  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans. 

When  Hannibal  appeared,  the  Greek  towns,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Velia,  Naples,  and  Bhegium,  joined  him,  and  were 
punished  for  it  by  the  Romans.  After  that  time  they  only 
retained  their  Greek  names  and  the  Greek  language,  which 
extended  also  to  the  surrounding  people,  who  either  spoke 
Greek  alone,  or,  like  the  Bruttians,  both  Greek  and  their  own 
vernacular.  Those  parts  remained  Greek,  until  the  Normans 
conquered  Italy ;  and  we  do  not  know  how  the  Italian  language 
has  become  established  there.  1  have  had  in  my  own  hands 
Greek  documents  of  Terra  de  Lecce^  as  recent  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  Calabria,  Greek  was  spoken  as  late  as  the 
sixteenth ;  divine  worship  was  conducted  there  according  to 
the  Constantinopolitan  ritual  in  the  Greek  language,  and  the 

'  Thi5  nAme  has  been  fapplied  by  oonjectare;  tho  only  MS.  in  which  the 
name  occurs  lias  Terra  di  Lagi.    Terra  dl  Lavoro  can  hardly  be  meant, — Ei>« 
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learned  monk  Barlaam  travelled  through  Italy  without  under- 
standing Italian  or  Latin:  nay,  even  now  there  are  some 
mountain  villages  in  which,  owing  to  their  isolation,  the 
Greek  language  is  preserved. 


LECTURE  XCIX. 

"  At  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  returned  from  Italy,  Antigonus 
Gonatas  had  just  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia.*' 
He  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  and  Phila,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Anti pater,  so  that  through  his  mother  he  was  a  grand- 
son of  Antipater,  and  a .  step-brother  of  Cmterus,  the  son  of 
Craterus.  His  surname  Gonatas  is  not  to  be  derived  from 
the  Thessalian  town  of  Gonni,  as  some  persons,  for  example. 
Porphyrins,  strangely  imagine;  1  have  shown  this  in  my  treatise 
on  Eusebius;  he  cannot  have  been  born  in  Thessaly,  for  his 
father  was  in  open  enmity  witli  Cassander,  **  and  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  Thessaly  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter;  and  how 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  Demetrius  should  have  left  his 
wife  during  her  pregnancy  in  such  hands"?  He  was  no  doubt 
born  in  Asia.  The  word  Gonatas  still  exists  in  modern  Greek, 
which  cannot  surprise  us,  as  the  modern  Greek  has  altogether 
a  Macedonian  basis.  As  the  modern  Greeks  have  the  termina- 
tion €a9  for  €U9,  e.g.,  /Saa-iXea^;,  so  the  Latins  also  use  Areas 
{or'Apev^.  Gonatas  in  modern  Greek  signifies  ocreae^  /cve/xZSe?; 
and  as  the  emperor  Caius,  from  his  shoes,  was  called  Caligula, 
so  Antigonus  for  some  reason  or  other  was  sumamed  Gonatas. 
"  The  quantity  of  the  name  also  is  doubtful;  in  modem  Greek 
it  makes  a  dactyl."  Antigonus  had  not  recovered  Macedonia 
till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.*  In  the  interval  he  had  ruled 
over  a  very  scattered  empire,  and  he  seems  to  have  resided 
at  Demctrias  in  Magnesia.  Whether  during  that  period  he 
was  still  in  possession  of  Corinth   and   Chalcis,   or  whether 

'  In  a  note  (apparently  belonging  to  the  Lectarcs  of  1825),  Niebuhr  remarks^ 
that  Antigonus  in  the  interval  (about  Olymp.  124)  was  in  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, and  that  he  was  driven  from  it  by  Ptolemy  Ccrannus.  This  statement 
does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  notes  taken  in  the  lecture-room.  It  is,  however, 
added,  that  he  could  not  have  taken  possession  of  Biacedonia  till  after  the  death 
of  Lysimachus. — £d. 
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they  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Craterus,  I  cannot  say  with 
certainty,  but  I  think  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  He  was, 
however,  master  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  It  was  not  till  Olymp. 
126  that  he  became  king  of  Macedonia.  Chronology  here  is 
in  the  most  terrible  confusion ;  but  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
ti-eatise  on  Eusebius,  where  1  have  endeavoured  to  make  tho 
matter  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made.  • 

**  Throughout  this  period,  Antigonus  was  at  war  with 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Antiochus  Soter,  and  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  carried  on  a  petty  maritime  war  with  them.''  But 
during  the  same  period  a  general  Greek  war  was  carried  on 
against  him  "  with  the  aid  of  Egypt "  (Olymp.  124,  4).  This 
war  is  mentioned  only  in  a  chapter  of  Justin,  by  means  of 
which  we  must  find  our  way  by  a  careful  interpretation;  and 
for  this  reason  the  war  has  been  overlooked  by  all  who  have 
written  on  the  Amphictyons.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  Am- 
phictyony.  Justin,  who  mentions  its  date,  however,  docs  not 
call  it  an  Amphictyonic  war.  The  fact  is  that  the  Greeks  sought 
a  pretext  for  uniting  their  forces,  in  order  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  dominion  of  Antigonus,  and  therefore  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  who  were  allied  with  Antigonus.^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that,  under  the  Amphic- 
tyonic pretext,  the  Spartans  again  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  allies,  and  recovered  the  supremacy.  Sparta  had  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army. 

Areus  (or  as  the  Latins  call  him,  Areas),  who  was  then 
king  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  his  son  Acrotatus,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  earlier  Spartan  kings.     In  his  reign  Sparta 

•  In  Niebnhr*8  copy  of  Tittmanu's  work,  "  Uelwr  den  Bund  der  Amphic- 
tyonen,"  the  following  note  is  written  on  the  fly-leaf,  which  explains  what  is 
said  here  in  the  text,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  written  by  Nicbuhr  before 
he  went  to  Rome.  "  To  p.  209.  In  the  later  history  of  Greece,  there  occurs  an 
Amphictyonic  war,  which  has  been  generally  overlooked.  The  only  passage 
about  it  is  in  Justin,  xxiv.  1.  Almost  all  the  Greek  states  united,  in  Olymp.  124, 
under  the  command  of  Sparta  against  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  his  allies,  the 
Aetolians;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  ap))earance  of  waging  war  against  the 
king,  they  declared  war  against  the  Aetolians,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  sacred  territoiy  of  Cirrha.  The  war  turned  out  as  un- 
fortunately as  the  preceding  sacred  wars.  Jubtin,  it  is  true,  does  not  speak  uf 
the  Amphictyons;  but  they  can  be  recognised  nevertheless,  for  they  alone  were 
entitled  to  watch  that  the  Cirrhaean  plain  remained  untouched.  In  like  manner 
they  could  thus  conceal  their  military  preparations,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  execution.  If  wo  concede  this,  it  is  clear  that  Sparta  at  that  time  had 
recovered  its  vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  counciL" — Ed. 
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again  became  a  state  of  some  importance,  not  through  his 
power,  but  through  his  name,  and  perhaps  more  particularly 
through  his  good  fortune.  The  war  was  carried  on  with 
Egyptian  money;  with  it  Areus  raised  the  armies  which 
he  commanded,  and  the  wars  continued  for  a  long  time. 
Egypt  assisted  with  her  fleet,  but  gave  no  land  forces,  which 
were  famished  by  Areus.  His  troops  flocked  to  him  on 
account  of  his  name;  he  was  like  some  of  the  princes  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  like  Francis  von  Lauenburg,  or  Count 
Christian  of  Mansfeld,  or  even  Duke  Bernard  of  Weimar,  whose 
importance  likewise  consisted  solely  in  his  name  and  his 
personal  character.  According  to  the  extant  accounts,  Areus 
docs  not  exactly  seem  to  have  been  a  great  general ;  but  we 
will  leave  this  question  undecided.  We  are  told  in  a  fragment 
from  Phylarchus'  in  Athenaeus,  that  Areus  lived  in  great 
luxury,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  Spartan  usage.  We  possess 
coins  with  his  name  (y8a<rtXeft)9  ^Apeco^),  and  he  is  the  only 
Spartan  king  of  whom  we  have  coins ;  they  are  tetradrachmae. 
He  imitated  the  Macedonian  kings,  playing  the  part  of  a  king, 
as  Leonidas  did  afterwards.  *'  He  kept  troops  with  Egyptian 
subsidies,  and  having  a  pension  from  Egypt,  he  kept  a  court, 
at  which  he  imitated  the  pomp  of  the  Lagidae  and  Selcucidae, 
while  at  Sparta,  being  controlled  by  the  ephors,  he  had  no 
regal  authority  at  all,  and  his  country  was  a  country  of 
beggars."  Few  people  at  that  time  heeded  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus. 

This  Amphictyonic  war,  as  I  said  before,  was  commenced 
against  the  Aetolians,  who  were  constantly  extending  their 
power,  and  had  even  then  pushed  their  boundaries  far  beyond 
where  they  had  originally  been.  The  Ozolian  Locrians 
disappear  altogether,  they  had  entered  die  relation  of  sym- 
polity  with  the  Aetolians,  and  the  latter  had  incorporated 
with  themselves  many  a  Phocian  town.  The  Aetolians  had 
taken  possession  of,  and  cultivated  the  sacred  plain  of  Cirrha, 
which  was  accursed  ground.  For  this  they  were  accused  by 
the  Amphictyons,  and  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
them  under  the  command  of  Areus,  which,  however,  had  the 

'  *'  His  history  witli  all  its  faults  was  no  doubt  a  valuable  work,  and  would 
throw  great  liglit  upon  this  period.  It  was  composed  about  Olymp.  140,  at 
Alexandria,  partly  with  Alexandrian  views  and  partly  with  a  species  of  Greek 
enthusiasm;  but  those  very  dreams  raised  him  above  the  mass  of  contemporary 
^Titers,  who  were  thoroughly  servile  towards  those  who  employed  them." 
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same  unfortunate  termination  as  the  Amphictyonic  expeditions 
usually  had,  just  like  the  executionary  troops  of  the  German 
empire:  hostility  and  insubordination  broke  out  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic army  itself.  The  allied  troops  assembled  near 
Delphi ;  but  when  they  advanced  into  the  districts  occupied 
])y  the  Aetolians,  the  latter,  well  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
fell  upon  them  and  defeated  them,  whereupon  they  dispersed 
in  a  disgraceful  manner.  Areus  did  not  succeed  in  reassembling 
the  army,  and  with  Egyptian  money  he  alone  continued  the 
war. 

During  this  war  Piraeeus  appears  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  but  we  do  not  know  how  they 
obtained  possession  of  it.  When,  after  the  downfall  of 
Demetrius,  Pyrrhus  was  at  Athens,  Macedonian  garrisons 
were  still  in  Munychia  and  Piraeeus. 

The  ignorance  of  Justin  places  this  episode  in  an  entirely 
false  light.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  Aetolians,  as  he 
states,  were  then  allied  with  Antigonus,  although  they  were 
enemies  of  Demetrius.  "  This  war  forms  the  beginning  of 
another  interference  of  Egypt  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  for  since 
the  time  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  removed  the  garrisons 
of  Ptolemy  Soter  from  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  the  Egyptian 
kings  do  not  seem  to  have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
This  new  interference  tore  Greece  to  pieces,  and  owing  to 
the  subsidies  which  Sparta  received,  the  power  of  that  state 
rose  again." 

These  events  cannot  be  arranged  with  chronological  ac- 
curacy; but  I  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  124th  Olympiad, 
**  that  is,  the  period  after  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  while 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  at  war  with  Antiochus  and  Anti- 
gonus." 

After  the  Amphictyonic  war,  Justin  passes  on  to  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  He  reigned  two 
years,  or  one  year  and  a  half  (Olymp.  124,4),  and  during  that 
period  he  committed  crime  upon  crime.  His  sister  Arsinoe, 
the  widow  of  Lysimachus,  was  living  with  two  sons  at  Cassan- 
drea:  the  Macedonian  princesses  had  such  towns  as  places  in 
which  they  resided  as  widows,  and  in  which,  in  case  of  a 
change  of  dynasty,  they  might  be  safe  against  any  hostile 
machinations.  Cassandrea  quickly  rose  to  prosperity,  and  its 
possession  had  an  immense  charm  for  her  brother.     If  Arsinoe 
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had  placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  her  step-brother,  the  latter  would  have  had  a  very  strong 
place  in  Macedonia,  where  his  fleet  might  have  been  stationed, 
and  her  sons  might  then  have  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents  in  Macedonia,  and  have  come  forward  as 
pretenders.  The  simplest  way  for  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  now  was 
to  cause  his  sister  and  her  sons  to  be  murdered,  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  should  be  done  or  not  could  not  excite 
any  scruples,  accoixling  to  the  principles  of  that  time ;  the  only 
doubt  was,  how  it  should  be  done.  We  here  see  completely 
the  same  state  of  demoralisation  as  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  in  Italy.  AVlien  you  read  Galuzzi's  history 
of  Tuscany  under  the  Medici,  you  will  find  there  quite  the 
same  things  in  the  history  of  Cosmo  I.  and  his  sons;  you 
will  see,  e,g.^  how  Cosmo  caused  his  own  daughter  Isabella, 
the  wife  of  Pedro  de  Toledo,  to  l>c  strangled,  having  got 
possession  of  her  by  treachery;  you  will  see  how  terribly 
faithless  his  sons  Francis  and  Peter  were  towards  each  other, 
and  how  one  tried  to  ensnare  the  other:  such  are  all  the 
Italian  usurpers  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  Viscontis,  Carraras.  Ludovico  Moro  at  Milan,  and  others. 
Such,  also,  was  the  morality  of  the  Macedonians  at  the  time; 
it  arose  from  the  usurpation  which  could  not  firmly  establish 
itsi^lf.  Such  things  always  accompany  usurpations:  the  bene- 
ficent halo  of  traditional  regal  power  does  not  attach  to 
usurpers,  and  even  the  best  have  always  been  in  danger,  and 
have  tried  to  maintain  themselves  by  terror;  very  few  have  in 
their  perpetual  dangers  remained  free  from  cruelty.  When 
such  a  family  of  usurpers  has  reigned  for  a  time,  that  bene- 
ficent prestige  of  regal  power  conferred  by  God  attaches  itself 
to  it,  and  the  acts  of  cruelty  decrease.  Thus  the  horrors  cease 
in  the  reign  of  the  grandsons  of  Cosmo  de  Medici;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  latter  period  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whatever 
crimes  they  may  have  perpetrated,  is  no  longer  so  terrible  as 
things  had  been  under  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander 
and  their  descendants.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  plan,  Ptolemy 
sued  for  the  hand  of  his  own  sister,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  family  of  the  Lagidae,  who  had  adopted  the  Egyptian  views 
about  marriage  with  a  sister.  Arsinoe  was  at  first  very  timid, 
and  her  eldest  son,  though  still  a  child,  foresaw  what  was  to 
come,  and  warned  his  mother,  saying  that  the  whole  was  a 
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treacherous  scheme.  But  Arsmoe  was  a  silly  woman,  who 
allowed  herself  to  be  deceived  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
queen,  just  as  afterwards  Nicaea  allowed  herself  to  be  gained 
over  by  Antigonus  Gonatas.  She  confided  in  him,  opened  the 
gates  of  the  fortress,  and  admitted  him  into  the  town.  But 
now  the  clouds  vanished  from  her  eyes,  and  she  discovered  too 
late  what  hjs  intentions  were.  Ptolemy  treacherously  took 
possession  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  murder  the  two  boys  before  the  eyes  of  their  mother; 
Ai*sinoe  herself  was  stripped  of  all  her  ornaments  (for  the 
avarice  of  those  men  was  as  great  as  their  other  vices),  and 
ignominiously  sent  to  Samothrace.  She  afterwards  returned 
to  Kgypt,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  The 
history  of  that  period  reveals  to  us  an  interesting  but  horrible 
spectacle;  it  is  by  no  means  as  monotonous  or  as  unimportant 
as  wo,  are  easily  tempted  to  imagine. 

This  crime  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  soon  followed  by  its 
pimishmcnt  —  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls.  They  had  passed 
onward  through  Lombardy  towards  the  south.  As  during  the 
great  migration  of  nations,  there  were  certain  roads,  on  which 
one  nation  followed  another,  so  at  that  time  the  great  migration 
was  directed  towards  Italy,  and  all  the  Gallic  tribes  were 
pressing  on  towards  that  country.  But  their  defeat  at  Sentinum, 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Senones  and  Boians  by  the  Romans, 
damped  their  ardour.  Italy,  after  those  events,  had  lost  its 
charms  for  them,  and  the  hosts  which  came  after  them  turned 
towards  Illyricum  as  far  as  mount  Scardus  and  Scomius,  where 
several  tribes  of  their  race  were  already  settled.  There  the 
hosts,  being  continually  pressed  on  by  new  comers,  accumu- 
lated immensely. 

As  early  as  Olymp.  101,  the  Triballi,  who  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (Olymp.  90)  occupied  the  plains  of  lower  Hungary, 
Slavonia,  and  the  country  about  the  embouchure  of  the  Save 
into  the  Danube,  almost  as  far  as  Vienna,  are  found  as  a  mi- 
grating nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdera,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Macedonia.  Why  had  they  emigrated?  Diodorus 
foolishly  states  that  they  were  driven  from  their  country  by 
droughts;  the  cause  was  probably  the  Gauls,  who  had  destroyed 
Rome  as  early  as  Olymp.  98,  for  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Scor- 
discans  occur  in  the  country  of  the  Triballi,  who  were,  no 
doubt,  pushed  by  them  into  Bulgaria,  the  Roman  Moesia,  and 
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towards  mount  Haemus,  where  we  find  them  about  Olymp. 
111.  A  further  mention  of  this  advancement  of  the  Gauls 
towards  the  East  occurs  in  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  who  wrote 
about  Olymp.  106:  he  speaks  of  a  fixrxp^  of  the  Adriatic,  that 
is,  Istria  and  Trieste,  saying  that  it  was  inhabited  by  Gauls, 
airokeii^devTe^  t^9  oTparla^,  These  are  the  Grauls  who  had 
remained  behind  from  the  swarms  that  had  penetrated  farther 
into  lllyricum  against  the  Triballi,  and  had  settled  in  Hungary. 
In  Olymp.  111,1,  when  Alexander  crossed  mount  Haemus^  he 
found  the  Triballi  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  Getae,  who  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus  had  dwelt  there,  were  occupying  Wallachia,  into 
which  the  Triballi  had  pushed  them,  while  the  Scythians  were 
driven  eastward ;  he  also  received  an  embassy  from  Celts  in 
lllyricum  on  the  Adriatic. 

Considerably  later,  Olymp.  118,  we  hear  of  the  emigration 
of  the  Autariatae,  a  great  lllyrian  people,  which  Scylax 
describes  as  living  about  the  lake  of  Scutari.  In  the  earlier 
times,  they  seem  to  have  been  united  with  the  Gauls  and 
involved  in  a  war  against  the  Triballi;  but  being  now  over- 
powered by  the  Scordiscans,  who  occupied  Bosnia  and  Slavonia, 
they  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  the  whole  of  them,  with 
their  women  and  children,  turned  towards  Macedonia;  but 
Cassander  compelled  them  to  form  settlements  about  mount 
Orbelus  beyond  Thrace.*  We  thus  see  that,  as  early  as 
Olymp.  118,  the  Gauls  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia. 

The  fact  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  further  progress  of 
the  Gauls  from  Olymp.  118  until  their  invasion  of  Macedonia 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  cannot  surprise  us,  con- 
sidering the  scanty  information  we  have  of  that  period;  we 
have  only  an  isolated  allusion  of  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
into  Thrace,  which  was  undertaken  during  that  interval  under 
a  king  Cambaules,  and  which  is  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  in  his 
accoimt  of  Phocis. 

When  afterwards  the  swanns  from  Italy  arrived,  the  crowds 
accumulated  about  Scomius  and  Scardus,  and  continued  to  be 
pushed  forward  by  succeeding  hosts.  Their  current  then 
pushed  onward  over  the  mountains  in  three  armies:  the  one 

*  **  The  story  is  that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  a  rain  of  frogs : 
and  such  also  is  the  supposition  of  Justin  (xr.  2),  and  credulous  editors  have 
converted  the  frogs  into  Abderites;  but  the  whole  is  a  silly  stoxy." 
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marclied  towards  the  Triballi  and  Thrace,  the  second  towards 
Pcieonia,  and  the  third  appearing  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  demanded  habitations  and  tribute  from  Ptolemy. 
This  happened  in  Olymp.  125,  1. 

Now  it  is  said,  that  Ptolemy  answered  with  defiance  and 
resolution,  that  they  must  sue  for  peace,  and  that  he  would 
grant  it,  if  they  would  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  give  up 
their  princes  as  hostages.  Such  is  his  answer  in  Justin ;  but 
it  is  only  a  sign  of  the  want  of  judgment  of  that  epitomiser. 
The  truth  most  probably  is,  that  Ptolemy  returned  them  the 
same  answer,  which  Valens  once  gave  to  the  Goths,  that  he 
would  receive  them  and  assign  them  habitations,  if  they  would 
give  up  their  anns  and  their  princes  as  hostages.  For  Mace- 
donia was  quite  desolate,  as  France  was  depopulated  under 
Louis  XIV.  The  excellent  bishop  Massillon,  in  his  matchless 
funeral  oration  on  Louis  XIY.,  says,  that  the  desolation  of  the 
country  and  of  the  towns,  and  afterwards  all  kinds  of  humi- 
liation, were  the  consequence  of  all  the  previous  splendour; 
such  also  was  the  case  in  Macedonia,  and  Ptolemy  would 
certainly  not  have  liad  any  objection  to  receive  such  colonists. 
Subsequently  Gallic  colonies  did  establish  themselves  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  as  is  stated  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  division 
after  the  time  of  Perseus.  Such  probably  was  the  plan  of 
Ptolemy,  as  it  was  that  of  Valens  in  after-times,  and  he  hoped 
also  to  be  able  to  recruit  his  army.  But  the  Goths  deceived 
the  Romans,  and  the  Gauls  despising  the  offer,  declared  that 
they  would  conquer  by  force  of  arms  the  country  they  had 
demanded.  And  they  broke  into  Macedonia  with  the  same 
rage  as  they  had  attacked  Some,  and  with  the  same  rapidity 
in  their  movements. 

Ptolemy  drew  his  forces  together,  but  foolishly  declined  the 
auxiliaries  offered  to  him  by  the  Dardanians,^  and  thoughtlessly 
ventured  upon  a  battle,  the  result  of  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  battle  on  the  AUia.  No  army  could  resist  the 
vehemence  of  the  Celts,  without  having  been  previously 
accustomed  to  their  appearance,  and  their  horrid  war  cries, 
and  without  having  learned  to  sustain  the  shock  with 
which  the  intoxicated  and  infuriated  Celts  rushed  to  battle. 

'  *'  According  to  the  genealogical  83niop8i8  of  the  Illyric  tribes  in  the  lUyrica 
of  Appion,  which  was  probably  derived  from  Posidonius,  these  Dardanians  be- 
longed to  the  lUyrians.*'— 1826. 
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Familiarity  with  these  thmgs  alone  rendered  resistance  possible. 
"  With  their  usual  vehemence,  and  with  their  broad  swords,  they 
threw  down  even  the  phalanx,  as  in  the  time  of  Prince  Gallizin 
the  Janissaries  with  their  sabres  threw  themselves  upon  the 
Russian  lines  and  overcame  the  bayonets  by  terror."  Ptolemy, 
with  all  his  crimes,  was  an  able  warrior;  he  fought  bravely, 
until  being  severely  wounded,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gnuls  (Olyinp.  125,  1),  who  murdered  him:  the  flower  of  the 
Macedonian  army  fell  on  the  field  of  battle;  it  was  a  defeat 
like  that  of  king  Sebastian  in  Africa. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  consequences  of  this  victory, 
except  that  there  followed  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Macedonia, 
which  lasted  four  years.  A  panic  spread  over  the  whole 
countrv,  and  even  a  number  of  towns  no  doubt  succumbed  to 
the  Gauls;  the  open  country  was  thoroughly  inundated  by  the 
Gauls,  and  all  the  population  was  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged 
into  slavery,  as  is  usually  done  by  the  Tartars  and  Turks,  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  1683,  carried  away  from  Austria  no  le^s 
than  200,000  men.  *'  There  was  no  heir  to  the  throne,  for 
Ptolemy  had  left  no  issue  ;  the  families  of  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus  were  extirpated,  and  Pyrrhus  happened  to  be  in 
Italy;"  civil  disturbances  breaking  out  among  the  Macedo- 
nians, whom  the  death  of  their  king  had  left  to  themselves, 
completed  the  misfortune.  One  Meleager,  a  brother  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  came  forward  as  king,  and  then  Antipater,  a  son  of 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Cassander;  but  neither  was  able  to 
maintain  himself  on  account  of  the  di\'ision8  among  the 
Macedonians.  What  became  of  Meleairer  is  uncertain,  but 
Antipater  afterwards  appears  again. 

In  these  circumstances,  Sosthenes,  a  noble  Macedonian, 
assembled  an  army,  and  successfully  resisted  the  enemy.  His 
exploits  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  the  Macedonians 
proclaimed  him  their  king-  But  he  did  not  accept  the  royal 
title  for  himself,  but  only  demanded  that  they  should  take 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  as  a  strategus;  he  is,  however, 
enumerated  among  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  His  modesty 
does  him  honour.  When  the  barbarians  had  murdered  and 
plundered  to  their  hearts^  content,  they  gradually  retreated, 
and  Sosthenes  restored  a  portion  of  Macedonia.  But  two 
years  later,  there  followed  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  barbarians  on 
their  expedition  to  Delphi;  he  met  them  with  all  his  forces, 
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but  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the  brave  and  worthy  man  died  in 
consequence  of  illness  (Olymp.  125,  2). 

There  now  followed  again  a  state  of  anarchy.  Several  pre- 
tenders arose  against  one  another,  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Porphyrins  on  Macedonian  history:  Antipater 
came  forward  again,  then  Ptolemy,  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
Arrhidaeus,  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  appears  for  a  time  to 
have  had  the  upper  hand,  at  least  he  was  in  possession  of 
Macedonia  at  the  time  when  Antigonus  Gonatas  gained  the 
sovereignty.  Among  the  pretenders  we  also  find  Eurydice, 
the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  and  widow  of  Antipater  the  son 
of  Cassander;  she  being  in  possession  of  Cassandrea,  restored 
its  inhabitants  to  freedom.  This  must  have  happened  after 
Olymp.  125,  1,  when  it  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  and  before  Olymp.  126,  1,  in  which  year  Antigonus 
Gonatas  overpowered  his  competitors.  We  should  scarcely 
know  anything  about  that  period,  had  not  fortunately  a  kind 
Providence  preserved  some  isolated  statements  here  and  there, 
and  in  Eusebius  the  excerpts  from  Porphyrins  on  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Macedonian  kings. 

Four  yeai*3  of  perfect  misery  thus  passed  away,  until  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,  after  having  concluded  peace  with  Antiochus 
Soter,  proceeded  from  Greece  and  Thessaly  to  the  coast  of 
Macedonia,  and  was  readily  recognised  by  the  IVIaccdonians 
(Olymp.  126,  1).  He  restored  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
From  a  Greek  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  that  of  common 
humanity,  we  can  only  detest  him ;  but,  as  far  as  tlie  Macedo- 
nian nation  is  concerned,  he  was  a  benefactor,  a  real  Camillus^ 
and  he  was  even  more  to  Macedonia  than  Camillus  was  to 
Eome.  Still,  however,  Camillus  was  the  second  Romulus 
because  of  the  character  he  gave  to  tlie  nation,  and  I  am 
surprised  that  Plutarch  did  not  choose  the  parallel  between 
Camillus  and  Antigonus  Gonatas^  but  compared  Camillus  with 
Pericles;  the  other  would  have  formed  a  true  parallel,  and 
Pericles  is  altogether  different  from  Camillus.  How  Antigo- 
nus restored  the  kingdom,  and  how  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  he  had  to  pass  through  before  his  power  was  firmly 
established,  I  shall  relate  to  you  afterwards;  for  the  present  I 
must  direct  your  attention  to  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
against  Delphi. 

This  expedition  occurred  in  Olymp.  125,  2;  Justin  places  it 
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somewhat  too  late.  The  grcut  defeat  of  Ceraunus  happened  in 
the  second  year  after  Pyrrhus*  departure  to  Italy,  and  while 
Pyrrhus  followed  the  Romans  as  far  as  Praeneste;  the  news 
of  these  occurrences,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  incline  Pyrrhus 
to  make  peace,  for  Epirus  was  quite  defenceless,  and  he  would 
have  lost  his  basis  if  the  Gauls  had  directed  their  arms  asrainst 
Epirus. 

The  treasures  of  Delphi  were  at  that  time,  perhaps,  just 
as  much  an  empty  name,  as  the  treasures  of  Loretto  in  the 
year  1797.  The  French  were  quite  impatient  to  plunder  the 
place,  and  calculated  how  many  millions  it  contained;  but  for 
a  long  time  previous,  little  thieves  had  been  at  work,  and 
instead  of  jewels,  the  treasury  contained  glass,  and  common 
metal  instead  of  gold:  "  there  was  no  more  than  was  sufficient 
to  provide  a  few  mistresses  of  French  generals  with  trinkets." 
The  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  were  originally  like  those 
of  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  where  masses  of  solid  gold  were  de- 
posited and  consecrated.  Such  consecration  of  masses  of  gold 
and  silver  in  temples  is  an  ancient  practice,  and  occurs  even 
in  Homer:  it  is  the  Tuiivo^  ovSo^^  and  the  bricks  of  Croesus 
were  nothing  but  such  an  ancient  kind  of  donaria  of  gold 
and  silver.  Works  of  art  in  beautiful  forms  did  not  become 
customary  till  later  times,  and  afterwards,  when  barbarism 
broke  in  upon  Rome,  and  when  art  disappeared,  the  Romans 
returned  to  the  ancient  rude  way:  masses  were  melted  down, 
and  deposited  in  the  temple.  This  we  find  noticed  in  Petro- 
nius,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  who  in  general 
describes  the  disappearance  of  the  arts.  He  relates,  that 
annually  a  new  year's  gift  was  presented  to  Jupiter,  consisting 
of  solid  gold:  the  senate  consecrated  to  the  god  about  one 
thousand  pounds,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol.  In 
the  time  of  Gallienus,  when  the  barbarians  broke  in  upon 
Rome,  that  gold  was  no  doubt  taken  away.  In  the  same  way 
the  Phocians  had  acted  in  Delphi.  When  they  plundered  the 
temple,  Delphi  was  rich  in  the  most  precious  things;  but  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  was  there,  the  Phocians  had  converted 
into  coin.  Gilt  bronzes  were  still  very  numerous.  In  order 
to  make  up  for  their  robberies,  the  Phocians  were  indeed 
ordered  every  year  to  pay  sixty  talents  as  a  tribute  to  the 
temple;  but  we  may  easily  imagine  how  the  money  was 
applied  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians.   There  existed 
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no  doubt  a  Macedonian  officer  to  receive  the  money,  who  sent 
it  to  Pella;  and  tliither  undoubtedly  all  that  money  was  sent. 
Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  immense  treasures  attracted  the 
Gauls  to  Delphi;  it  is  possible  that  these  reports  had  arisen 
from  the  large  gilt  bronze  statues  which  adorned  the  roof  of 
the  temple,  and  which  the  country  people  may  have  taken  for 
solid  gold.  Hence  they  marched  to  Delphi,  as  they  went 
wherever  there  was  anything  to  plunder. 

Their  approach  united  the  Greeks  for  their  last  common 
undertaking.  In  the  account  of  the  rhetorician  Pausanias, 
this  looks  very  grand  and  heroic ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  some- 
thing very  difierent,  something  very  trifling,  as  the  account 
itself  will  show.  Many  of  the  Greeks  assembled  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Gauls  would  not  advance  so  far;  and  when 
they  nevertheless  forced  their  way  across  the  mountains,  all 
retreated  and  dispersed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  greatest 
credit  from  the  fact  that  they  received  so  many  fugitives  in 
their  fleet,  and  conveyed  them  to  Euboea,  where  they  could 
not  be  reached  by  the  Gauls,  who  had  no  ships. 


LECTURE  C. 

In  regard  to  the  expedition  against  Delphi,  we  have  only  two 
accounts,  and  in  reality  only  one  of  them,  I  mean  the  one 
contained  in  the  tenth  book  of  Pausanias,  deserves  serious 
attention;  for  the  other  which  is  given  by  Justin,  is  quite 
fabulous,  and  it  is  surprising,  that  in  a  dry  and  sober  his- 
torical period,  resembling  that  of  Germany  about  one  hundred 
years  ago,  such  mythical  accoimts  could  become  current.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  if  the  wars  which  were  carried  on  one  hun- 
years  ago,  as,  e.g  ,  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1729,  or  the  Polish 
war  of  1735  and  the  like,  were  adorned  with  marvellous 
occurrences.  '^  I  think  I  can  explain  this  singular  phenomenon 
by  the  supposition  that  ancient  heroic  poems  were  applied  to 
recent  occurruences ;  the  ancient  songs  about  the  Persian 
invasion  were  transferred  to  that  of  the  Gauls,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  popular  songs  of  the  modem  Greeks  and  the  Servians. 
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Such  an  explanation  is  surely  more  reasonable  than  to  reject 
the  whole  as  a  fabrication,  as  was  done  fifty  years  ago.  The 
higher  feeling,  moreover,  of  the  divine  interfeicnce  when  a 
man  is  saved,  is  so  natural,  tliat  we  ought  to  rejoice  to  find 
such  a  feeling  at  that  period  of  moral  degradation.  And  the 
Gauls  actually  did  experience  that  which  happened  to  the 
French  army  in  Russia."  The  account  in  Pausanias  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  Phylarchus,  who  together  w^ith  Duris, 
were  the  authorities  for  this  period ;  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
work  of  Diyllus  may  have  extended  thus  far. 

According  to  these  accounts,  Brennus  and  Acichorius  assem- 
bled an  army  of  150,000  foot  and  60,000  horse,  20,000  of 
whom  were  knights,  each  of  whom  was  accompanied  by  two 
servants  on  horseback ;  but  these  are  only  indefinite  numbers, 
meaning  that  the  Gauls  came  in  great  multitudes ;  they  did  not 
carry  their  women  and  children  with  them,  it  being  only  a 
predatory  expedition.  They  took  their  road  through  Slace- 
donia,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  overran  Thefsaly,  perpetrating 
all  the  horrors  common  during  a  migration  of  nations;  for 
wherever  they  appeared,  everything  was  ravaged,  and  the 
people  took  refuge  in  their  fortified  towns.  In  Thessaly  many 
places  capitulated  with  them,  and  it  is  clear  that  Thcssalians 
and  also  Aenianians  served  in  the  Gallic  armies,  as  they  had 
served  under  Xerxes.  We  must  not  imagine  that  their  expe- 
dition was  like  those  of  the  Huns  and  Mongolcs,  under  whom 
all  life  was  destroyed ;  but  it  resembled  that  of  other  barbarians, 
like  the  migration,  e,  y,^  of  the  Goths,  under  whom  the  coun- 
tries were  fearfully  ravaged,  but  yet  the  inhabitants  were  not 
extirpated.  Wlierevcr  they  met  with  resistance,  they  ragod 
like  the  Huns  and  Mongoles;  but  where  the  people  submitted, 
their  lives  were  spared. 

The  Greeks  had  assembled  at  Thermopylae.  All  the  Greeks 
between  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were  united  against  the 
enemy :  the  Peloponnesians,  on  the  other  hand,  withdrew  from 
the  common  cause,  because  they  relied  on  the  fact  thut  the 
Gauls  had  no  ships;  they,  accordingly,  confined  themselves  to 
defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  the  inhabitants  of  Patrae 
alone  assisted  the  Aetolians.  The  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Locrians, 
Megarians,  Athenians,  and  Aetolians,  joined  their  forces;  the 
Athenians  sent  1,000  hoplites  and  500  horse,  so  low  had  that 
city  sunk;  the  number  of  the  Aetolians  (7,000  hoplites)  is 
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corrupt  in  Pausanias;  the  Megarians  amounted  to  only  400; 
but  it  is  an  incorrect  statement  that  the  Boeotians  furnished 
10,000  foot  and  500  horse.  There  were  also  a  few  hundred 
auxiliaries  from  Antiochus  in  Asia,  and  from  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  The  Athenians,  moreover,  sent  all  their  triremes 
which  were  seaworthy,  under  Callippus,  the  son  of  Moerocles, 
probably  the  same  Moerocles,  who  was  one  of  those  whose 
surrender  had  been  demanded  by  Alexander.  This  army,  then, 
consisting  of  about  21,000  foot  and  a  few  thousand  horse, 
assembled  at  Thermopylae.  They  first  disputed  the  passage  of 
the  river  Sperchius;  they  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges, 
and  intended  gradually  to  retreat  to  the  inaccessible  positions 
on  the  Sperchius.*  But  the  Grauls  forced  their  way  across  the 
river;  for  as  all  the  Thcssalian  rivers  carry  down  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mud,  and  thus  raise  their  beds,  the  Gauls  waded  through 
the  mud  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sperchius,  where  the  water  is 
most  sliallow,  and  thus  they  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Attic  triremes,  indeed,  tried  to  oppose  them  as  much  as 
possible,  but  the  Greeks  being  afraid  of  meeting  the  Grauls  in 
the  open  field,  retreated  into  the  narrow  pass  of  Tliermopylae. 
The  Gauls  then  encamped  near  Heraclea,  and  ravaged  the 
country,  but  in  vain  tried  to  attack  the  Greeks  in  front,  and  to 
take  the  town;  the  Greeks  repulsed  them,  and  the  Athenians 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  others  on  that  occasion. 
Seven  days  later  the  Gauls  made  another  attempt;  they  wanted 
to  march  round  the  Greeks  by  a  footpath  over  Mount  Oeta; 
but  there  also  they  were  driven  back. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  Thermopylae  with  a  large  force,  but 
the  numbers  of  their  hoplites  are  incredible  and  exaggerated. 
After  the  two  armies  had  thus  harassed  each  other  for  some 
time,  a  part  of  the  Gauls  forced  their  way  across  the  western 
range  of  mount  Oeta  into  Upper  Actolia,  conquered  Callion, 
extirpated  its  whole  population,  and  altogether  raged  in  the 
country  with  the  most  inhuman  brutality,  so  that  the  Aetolians 
quitted  Thermopylae  and  proceeded  to  meet  them.  The 
success  of  the  Gauls  in  Aetolia  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
Callion;  in  all  the  other  parts  of  that  mountainous  country 
they  were  attacked  by,  and  suffered  great  loss  at  the  hands  of 

'  *'  It  is  stated  on  this  occasion,  that  Heraclea  on  the  Sperchius  was  in  the 
relation  of  sympolitj  with  the  Aetolians,  a  fact  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  accounts." — 1826. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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the  infuriated  Aetolians.  The  Gauls  then  returned  to  the 
Sperchius,  having  gained  their  object,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Aetolians  from  Thermopylae. 

The  other  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  now  went  round  the 
heights  of  Thermopylae  by  the  same  footpaths  on  the  Trachi- 
nian  mountains,  by  which  the  Persians,  in  former  times,  had 
been  led  by  Ephialtes.  The  Phocians  who  were  stationed 
there,  were  overpowered,  notwithstimding  their  brave  defence, 
and  retreated  to  the  other  Greeks.  Pausanias  here  imitates  the 
style  of  Herodotus,  describing  in  the  old  fashioned  way  how 
all  took  to  flight,  and  how  the  country  was  deserted.  The 
allies  would  have  been  completely  lost,  had  not  the  Athenian 
galleys,  which  were  anchoring  as  ncfar  as  possible  to  the  coast, 
received  the  fugitives,  and  kept  the  Gauls  away  from  the  coast 
by  means  .of  their  catapulta.  The  Athenians  conveyed  Uie 
fugitives  to  Euboea;  the  Boeotians  returned  to  their  own 
country,  and  the  whole  Greek  army  disappears.  Ileraclea  still 
defended  itself. 

Brennus  now  marched  towards  Delphi,  leaving  a  corps  at 
Ileraclea  under  the  command  of  his  captain,  Acichorius,  to 
protect  the  camp  and  baggage,  though  Acichorius  was  to 
follow  soon  after.  Brennus  himself  proceeded  towards  Delphi, 
whither  a  part  of  the  Phocians  had  retreated — for  one  part  had 
taken  refuge  in  their  towns — the  Amphissaeans  and  a  detach- 
ment of  1,500  Aetolians  likewise  marched  towards  Delphi, 
The  town  was  not  fortified,  but  extremely  strong  by  its  situa- 
tion ;  it  was  built  below  the  temple,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  was  quite  precipitous  both  above 
and  below  the  town,  only  a  few  difficult  and  narrow  footpaths 
leading  into  the  town.  Brennus  did  not  advance  so  rapidly 
as  he  might  have  done ;  it  is  true,  that  the  Gauls,  even  if  they 
advanced  slowly,  ought  to  have  arrived  before  Delphi  on  the 
second  day,  but  the  accounts  now  begin  to  be  fabulous. 

When  the  attack  upon  Delphi  was  approaching,  the  oracle 
bade  the  Delphians  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  the  god  himself 
would  defend  his  city ;  it  also  advised  them  not  to  accumulate 
provisions  in  the  town,  but  to  leave  them  in  the  villages. 
Wlien  Brennus  appeared  before  Delphi,  he  surveyed  from 
mount  Parnassus  the  city  and  its  magnificence :  he  assembled 
a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  whether  he  should  make  the 
attack  at  once  or  wait,  and  it  was  determined  to  rest  for  one 
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night.     This  resolution  saved  Delphi,  for  in  the  interval  the 
Aetolians  entered  the  town.     On  the  following  day  the  attack 
commenced.     Our  accounts  do  not  agree  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  Delphi  was  saved.   Accord- 
ing to  some,  Apollo  was  seen  leaping  from  the  inrep^v  into 
the  temple ;  and,  stepping  out  of  it  accompanied  by  Artemis, 
both  divinities  discharged  arrows  at  the  enemies;  the  brilliant 
suits  of  armour  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  temples  of 
Apollo  and  Athena,  disappeared.     According  to  others,  three 
Delphic  heroes  were  seen  fighting  against  the  Gauls  in  the 
most  dangerous  places.     This  reminds  me  of  a  story  related  in 
one  of  the  most  charming  books  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  by 
Bernal  Diaz,  a  companion  of  Gortez,  and   an  uncultivated 
soldier,  but  an  attentive  observer.     He  says  that  Oviedo,  the 
chaplain,  related  how  the  apostle,  St.  lago,  appeared  in  a  battle, 
mounted  on  a  white  charger,  and  fought  for  the  Spaniards; 
and  in  relating  this  story,   Bernal  is  in  great  perplexity  at 
being  obliged    to  contradict    the   chaplain,  and  thinks  that 
perhaps  his  own  sinfulness  was  the  cause  of  his  not  having 
seen  the  apostle  on  the  white  charger.     Such,  also,  may  have 
been  the  case  with  the  heroes  at  Delphi.     It  is  further  said, 
that  during  the  attack  upon  Delphi,  the  ground  on  which  the 
Gauls  stood  shook,  that  a  tempest  arose,  and  lightnings  were 
hurled  against  the  army  of  the  enemy,  and  that  a  large  piece  of 
rock  rolled  down  from  Parnassus  and  crushed  many.     This  is 
very  possible,  for  there  were  at  that  time  violent  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  phenomena,  as  at  the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenus, 
**  the  earth  shook,  and  volcanic  eruptions  appeared  in  moun- 
tains which  were  not  volcanoes;"  and  it  has  happened  more 
than  once  that  such  extraordinary  phenomena  occurred  in  such 
decisive  moments.     Without  the  aid  of  man,  it  is  said,  pieces 
of  rock  were  torn  loose,  and  rolling  down  upon  the  Gauls 
killed  them  by  hundreds. 

In  the  following  night,  there  was,  it  is  said,  a  violent  snow- 
storm and  a  severe  frost,  such  as  often  occur  in  those  moun- 
tainous districts  after  an  earthquake.  The  wounds  of  the 
Gauls,  as  they  lay  on  j;he  bare  ground  without  protection  and 
shelter,  were  supematurally  painful  and  burning,  and  the  cold 
was  so  severe  that  many  perished  during  the  night.  When 
the  Gauls  were  thus  already  downcast  in  the  extreme,  the 
Greeks,  sallying  from  Delphi^  broke  the  confused  masses  of  the 
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Gauls,  and  their  small  numbers  thoroughly  defeated  the  bar- 
barians. The  survivors  commenced  their  retreat  in  the  greatest 
distress,  more  especially  because  Acichorius  had  not  yet  arrived. 
For  the  Aetolians,  and  this  is  their  glory,  had  thrown  them- 
selves with  all  their  forces  between  him  and  Breunus,  and  had 
made  him  purchase  every  inch  of  ground  very  dearly,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  Brennus  knew  nothing.^ 

During  the  second  night  after  the  withdrawal  of  Brennus 
from  Delphi,  a  panic  is  said  to  have  broken  out  among  the 
Gauls;  they  fancied  they  saw  the  Greeks  among  them,  the 
gods  having  confounded  their  senses;  and  thus  they  slew  one 
another  because  they  believed  each  other  to  be  Greeks.  This 
mythus  may  possibly  contain  the  truth,  that  some  Greeks  had 
during  the  night  broken  into  the  camp  of  the  barbarians,  who, 
surrounded  by  darkness  and  confusion,  destroyed  one  another, 
just  as  Marcos  Bozzaris,  in  the  Turkish  camp,  massacred  a 
great  number  of  the  enemies,  whereupon  the  Turks,  falling 
upon  one  another,  slew  many  of  their  own  men.  Brennus 
then  succeeded  in  joining  Acichorius;  but  both  were  so  much 
weakened  and  discouraged  by  the  defeat  that  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  their  retreat.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
Phocians  and  Aetolians  as  far  as  the  Sperchius.  The  Athe- 
nians, on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Delphi,  are 
said  to  have  marched  out  again,  and  also  to  have  stirred  up  the 
Boeotians;  and  the  latter  to  have  fallen  upon  the  Gauls  even 
before  they  had  reached  Thermopylae,  and  to  have  utterly 
annihilated  them.  This  cannot  possibly  have  happened  in 
this  manner;  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  had  perhaps 
remained  together  in  the  camp,  or  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  Gallic  army  was  encamped  at  Delphi  a  considerable  time. 
The  statement,  that  none  of  the  barbarians  escaped,  is  likewise 
an  exaggeration ;  for  one  part  of  them  proceeded  to  Illyricum ; 
and  the  Gallic  army,  which  the  year  after  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  probably  consisted,  in  a  great  measure,  of  those  who  had 
escaped  on  that  occasion. 

It  is  clear,  that  here  we  have  a  complete  tissue  of  fables. 
While,  according  to  some,  the  Gauls  on  that  expedition  were 
so  completely  annihilated,  that  not  a  man  reached  the  Mace- 
donian hills;  others  describe  them  as  arriving  in  Macedonia, 
but  add,  that  afterwards  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Scor- 
•  <*  Compare  the  speech  of  Chlaeneas  in  Polyb.  ix.  SO." 
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discans.  And  here  we  find  at  the  same  time  a  trace  of  another 
account;  I  mean,  in  the  story,  that  the  Scordiscans  took  the 
gold  from  the  Gauls,  which  they  had  brought  from  Delphi, 
that  then  the  Scordiscans  themselves  were  accursed  on  account 
of  the  sacrilegious  plunder,  and  that  their  destruction  was  the 
consequence  of  that  curse.  According  to  others,  the  Gauls 
sent  the  plundered  gold  as  an  offering  to  the  temple  at  Tolosa, 
where  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  Caepio.  In  this  tradition 
also  the  gold  proved  ruinous  to  any  one  who  touched  it,  and  so 
it  did  to  Caepio.  From  these  statements  we  must  infer  that  there 
existed  a  tradition,  according  to  which  the  Gauls  did  plunder 
Delphi;  but  how  this  is,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  The 
manner  in  which  Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  protected  cannot 
be  believed  by  any  serious  person. 

After  this  expedition  the  remaining  Gauls  turned  eastward. 
They  did  not  repeat  their  invasion  of  Greece,  for  they  did  not 
form  a  state,  but  only  a  complex  of  hosts  that  had  accidentally 
met,  and  they  had  encountered  too  many  difficulties,  the 
Aetolians  being  too  powerful.  Before  the  expedition  to 
Delphi,  they  had  divided  themselves  into  three  armies,  one  of 
which  had  marched  into  Greece,  and  another  into  Macedonia 
against  Sosthcnes.  The  tliird  host,  under  Leonnorius  and 
Lutarius,  had  gone  eastward  and  ravaged  Thrace.  Ptolemy, 
a  son  of  Lysimachus,  seems  to  have  still  possessed  a  remnant  of 
the  empire  in  Thrace;  this  the  Gauls  seem  to  have  destroyed, 
and  a  portion  of  them  remained  in  Thrace.  For  full  seventy 
years  after  this  time,  there  existed  a  Gallic  empire  in  Thrace, 
of  which  our  history  takes  no  notice,  though  its  existence  is 
imdoubted ;  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war  that 
it  was  destroyed  under  Cauarus.  The  Gauls  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Propontis,  besieged  Byzantium,  and  inflicted  sufferings  upon 
the  Greek  colonies.  Byzantium  being  very  strongly  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  being  very  wealthy,  contrived 
to  make  use  of  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  its  citizens 
resisted  with  courage  and  perseverance ;  but  still  they  were  for 
some  time  obliged  to  pay  to  the  Gauls  an  annual  tribute  of 
eight  talents.  The  Gauls  now  exerted  themselves  to  get 
across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia;  and  just  as  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Turks  tried  to  cross  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and 
as  the  latter  succeeded  through  the  disputes  among  the  Byzan- 
tine princes,  a  pretender  surrendering  to  them  Callipolis,  and 
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the  Genoese  opening  tliem  a  road  by  means  of  their  ships,  so 
Asia  now  had  the  misfortune,  that  Nicomedes  of  Blthynia,  need- 
ing their  assistance  against  Antiochus,  fetclied  over  the  Gauls. 

The  Bithynians  were  a  Thiacian  people  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  occupying  the  coimtry  as  far  down  as  Nicomedia.  The 
Thyni  and  Bithyni  had  maintained  themselves  during  the 
period  of  the  Persian  dominion  under  native  princes ;  they  also 
remained  in  the  same  condition  under  Alexander,  but  after- 
wards they  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  Lysimachus.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of  Lysimachus,  their  dynasty 
came  forward  again  under  Zipoetes,  who,  during  the  ensuing 
confusion,  made  himself  independent,  like  the  petty  princes  in 
India.  His  son  Nicomedes  was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Bithynia,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bithynian 
kings  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Komnns,  formed  an  extensive 
and  wealthy  state,  though  politically  they  were  very  weak. 
Their  state  was  soon  hellenised,  and  became  Macedonian;  but 
otherwise  they  were  barbarians  like  the  Thracians,  though 
their  kings  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  Greeks. 

Tliis  Nicomedes  took  the  Gauls  into  his  service  against 
Antiochus;  they  wanted  to  conquer  habitations  for  themselves; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  booty  and  the  slaves  should 
belong  to  them,  while  they  were  to  conquer  the  land  for  king 
Nicomedes.  Through  them  Nicomedes  became  formidable, 
and  extended  his  dominion  in  Asia^  as  far  as  the  Scamburus  (?) 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Prusa. 

The  Gauls,  however,  afterwards  established  themselves  in 
Upper  Phrygia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancyra,  **  in  a  con- 
dition resembling  that  of  the  Goths  in  the  Roman  empire  under 
Theodosius,  they  sometimes  being  enemies,  and  sometimes 
apparently  subjects."  They  consisted  of  the  three  tribes  of 
the  Trocmi,  Tolistobogii,  and  Tectosagae.  The  Galatians,  to 
whom  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  is  addressed,  were  their  descend- 
ants. They  retained  tlieir  manners  and  the  Gallic  language 
for  a  long  time,  and  even  St  Jerome  found  many  Gallic 
customs  among  them.  They  constituted  a  very  strong  popu- 
lation, and  this  enabled  them  to  maintain  their  language  and 
their  customs  against  the  Hellenic  influence  longer  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  done;  in  the  course  of  time,  however, 
their  peculiarities  were  lost.^  These  Galatians  were  constituted 

'  Comp.  Lectures  on  /?om.  Hut,  voL  ii  p.  189. 
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according  to  a  species  of  cantons:  each  of  the  three  tribes  was 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  had  its  own  governor, 
and  a  senate  of  three  hundred. 

From  the  district  in  whicli  they  were  settled,  the  Gauls  for 
a  long  time  made  plundering  excursions  over  the  country. 
Ancyra  and  the  Phrygian  mountains  were  the  arx  of  the 
Gallic  ravages,  just  as  Sinope  had  been  to  the  Cimmerians 
in  their  ravages  of  Asia  Minor.  From  those  strongholds  they 
made  excursions  as  far  as  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  not  a  year 
passed  without  their  making  predatory  expeditions,  spreading 
misery  and  terror  far  and  wide.  The  natives  of  Asia  Minor 
were  unable  to  resist  them ;  "  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
in  Pamphylia,  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  were  quite  un warlike, 
and  they  were  unable  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance  against  a 
vigorous  attack."  Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was 
the  first  that  successfully  opposed  them  at  the  time  when  the 
loss  of  a  battle  on  the  part  of  the  Asiatics  would  have  made 
the  Gauls  masters  of  Asia;  and  to  this  success  he  owed  his 
surname  of  Soter.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  he  gained 
over  them,  they  were  humbled,  and  remained  quiet  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  during  the  wretched  reign  of  Antiochus 
Theos,  they  again  became  formidable,  and  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Antiochus  Ilierax  they  sold 
their  services  to  one  or  other  of  them;  "faithless  as  those 
hordes  were,  their  armies  were  indispensable;  for  the  nations 
were  in  the  same  condition  in  which  we  find  the  degenerate 
liomans  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  had  sunk  to  that 
state  of  degradation,  that  they  were  unable  to  carry  on  war 
even  with  mercenaries,  but  were  obliged  to  take  barbarians 
into  their  service."  Thus  they  again  became  the  terror  of 
those  countries,  until  in  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of 
Callinicus,  Attains,  the  petty  but  prudent  prince  of  Pergamus, 
contrived  to  form  a  small  but  efficient  army,  and  gained  a 
great  victory  over  them,  by  which  their  power  was  broken. 
In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Attains  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  having  previously  been  styled  hvvitmf;  only.  They 
also  came  under  the  influence  which  all  northern  people 
experience  when  settling  in  southern  countries.  Even  the 
Goths  in  Italy  under  Vitiges,  forty  years  afler  Theodoric  had 
come  across  the  Alps,  showed  themselves  altogether  unwarlike 
and  miserable,  although  they  iu'ere  the  sons  of  the  heroes  that 
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fought  under  Theodoric;  and  the  same  has  been  observed  in 
other  settlements  formed  by  people  from  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  the  children  of  the  crusaders  exhibit  a  particularly  deplorable 
spectacle.  The  crusaders  themselves  who  conquered  Palestine, 
were  real  heroes;  but  their  children  and  grand-children  called 
Pullans,  were  cowardly,  and  combined  all  the  Vices  of  the  East 
with  those  of  the  West,  and  hence  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
Palestine,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  deplored.  In  like 
manner  the  Grauls  also  soon  degenerated.  When  they  ceased 
to  be  robbers,  they  became  effeminate ;  in  their  own  mountains 
alone  they  still  continued  to  be  resolute,  and  the  expedition  of 
Manlius  against  them,  after  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  required  great  exertion  in  those  mountains.  They 
were  then  almost  anniliilated  by  the  Romans;  for  wherever 
the  Eomans  came  in  conflict  with  them,  they  fought  des- 
perately, remembering  with  implacable  fury  tlie  capture  of 
their  city  by  the  Senones. 

Some  of  the  Gallic  hosts  which  had  remained  in  Europe, 
had  founded  the  Gallic  empire  in  Thrace;  and  others  had 
settled  in  Upper  Macedonia.  The  Triballi  were  now  completely 
annihilated,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are  said  to  have  escaped 
to  an  island  in  the  Ister.  But  the  Gauls  did  not  remain  south 
of  the  Danube,  but  being  generally  partial  to  level  and  low 
countries,  the  Scordiscans  had  settled  in  Lower  Hungary,  and 
other  Grauls  crossing  the  Danube  had  thrown  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  **  which  were  occupied 
by  the  Getae,  who  had  been  driven  from  Bulgaria  by  the 
Triballi.  Tliey  were  now  expelled  by  the  Gauls  from  the 
country  between  the  Dniestr  and  Aluta.  The  fact  that  at  this 
time  the  Getae  were  involved  in  great  wars,  is  clear  from  the 
circumstance,  that  henceforth  we  find  the  names  Davus  and 
Geta  very  generally  as  names  of  slaves,  whereas  in  Aristophanes 
and  in  other  authors  of  ancient  comedies,  the  slaves  are  always 
Phrygians  and  Carians :  the  Gauls  must  have  captured  and  sold 
whole  hosts  of  Dacians  and  Getae." 

On  the  north  of  the  Ister,  the  Gauls  appear  as  a  great  nation 
under  the  name  of  Bastamae ;  they  marched  southward  across 
the  Danube  at  the  time  when  Philip  and  Perseus  invited  them 
to  enter  their  service.  They  may  have  been  driven  back  again 
by  the  Getae,  and  the  march  of  the  Bastamae  to  join  Perseus 
was  an  attempt  of  some  of  them  to  migrate  to  another  country. 
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They  came  directly  from  the  Istcr,  and  when  repelled  by  the 
Dardanians,  they  again  crossed  the  river,  and  returned  to  their 
former  homes. 

Other  Gallic  tribes,  however,  spread  still  further,  even  as 
far  as  the  Borysthenes.  A  few  years  ago  a  OT'qXr)*  was  dug 
out  not  far  from  Odessa  (Olbia)  the  inscription  of  which  i-ecords 
the  heroic  exploits  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Olbia,  mention- 
ing how,  in  the  extreme  distress  of  his  native  city,  he  aided  it 
with  both  his  purse  and  his  person.  This  inscription,  "  which 
according  to  all  appearances,  belongs  to  the  period  from  B  c. 
150  to  B.C.  200,"  mentions  the  Galatians  and  Sciri  (perhaps 
the  same  as  those  who  afterwards  are  found  united  with  the 
Heruli  and  Rugii)  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Olbia;  and  it  is 
clear  that  in  those  times  the  Galatians  ruled  as  far  as  the 
Borysthenes. 

In  this  inscription  nations  are  mentioned  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Borysthenes,  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  Scythians  or  to  the  Sarmatians.  At  the  time 
when  the  Grauls  were  pressing  eastward,  the  Sarmatians  were 
moving  westward.  They  appear  in  Scylax  about  Olymp.  107, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tanais,  while  in  Herodotus  they  are  seen 
only  on  the  left  bank.  In  the  time  of  Scylax,  Scythians  also 
still  existed  on  the  Tanais,  but  afterwards  they  disappear,  being 
pressed  in  the  South  by  the  Galatians,  and  in  the  East  by  the 
Sarmatians.  **  The  movement  of  the  Sarmatians  overpowered 
the  Gauls,  and  "  when  Mithridates  was  carrying  on  war  in  those 
parts,  we  no  longer  find  any  mention  of  the  Gauls,  who  until 
then  were  met  with  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  Ukraine, 
as  far  as  the  river  Dniepr.  The  Cimbri,  who  appear  in  Nori- 
cum,  are  no  others  than  Gauls,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  Sarmatians  pressing  onwards 
from  the  East.  ''  Posidonius,  the  ablest  of  all  geographers, 
places  the  Cimbri  on  the  Euxine."  The  fact  that  the  Cimbri 
were  not  a  Germanic  people,  is  clear  even  from  the  name 
Bojorix.  *'  They  were  no  other  than  the  Cymri  or  Belgae, 
who  had  constitut<;d  the  main  body  of  the  emigrating  Gauls; 
and  Appian  (following  Posidonius)  expressly  calls  the  Gauls 
who  appeared  before  Delphi,  Cimbri."  The  Teutones,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  joined  the  Cimbri,  were  certainly  Ger- 
mans, and  both  came  from  the  same  countries.  The  Bastamae, 

*  Boeckh,  Corp,  Inscript.y  toL  ii.,  No.  2058. 
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who  are  still  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  nation  inhabiting  the 
country  north  of  the  Dniestr  and  in  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
had  maintained  themselves  during  that  emigration  in  their 
mountains,  and  remained  behind  there,  until  afterwards  they 
also  disappeared. 

The  last  migration  of  the  Sarmatians  as  far  as  the  Danube 
must  be  assigned  to  a  somewhat  later  period  than  their  progress 
to  the  river  Dniepr.  Tliis  expedition  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
Chrysostomus,*  who  says,  that  Olbia  and  the  Greek  towns,  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  Thrace,  were  already  kid  waste  by  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  them.  In  the  time 
of  Ovid,  they  were  already  on  the  lower  Ister.  The  Eoxolani, 
under  the  first  Roman  emperors,  inhabited  the  whole  plain  of 
Wallachia  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Servia,  while  at  the 
time  of  Mithridatcs  they  had  resided  in  Tauria  on  the  Maeotis. 
This  accounts  for  the  mention  in  Tacitus,  of  their  crossing  the 
Ister  at  a  different  time.  The  fact  of  Slavonic  names  occurring 
in  those  countries,  does  not  prove  that  the  Getae  were  a 
Slavonic  race,  but  the  places  bearing  those  names  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  Sarmatians.  Sarmizegethusa  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Sarmatians  and  Getae. 
The  latter  remidned  in  those  parts,  and  soon  after  the  reduction 
of  the  Gauls,  rose  again  to  fresh  power  under  the  name  of 
Dacians,  until  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and  even 
at  a  later  time,  when  they  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Goths, 
they  remained  behind  as  subjects,  forming  the  main  body  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Such  were  the  consequences  of  the  Gallic  migration  on  the 
lower  Danube.^ 

From  that  time  the  whole  of  southern  Germany,  on  the 
Upper  Danube  as  far  as  the  river  Main,  and  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  Teutoburg  forest,  was  Gaelic  and  Cymric;  the  Vindelicians 
and  Noricans  alone  maintained  themselves  partly  in  their 
mountains  and  partly  in  the  plain,  and  the  Raetians  in  the 
Alps,  who  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Gauls.  In  the 
high  Alps  also  some  German  tribes,  partly  Gallicised,  seem  to 
have  maintained  themselves,^  whereas  the  great  mass  of  the 

*  OraU  xxxvi.  p.  ii.  p.  75,  folL,  ed.  Reiske. 

*  Compare  with  what  has  been  said   here,  Nicbuhr's  duecrtation  on  the 
Scythians,  Getae,  and  Sarmatians,  in  h\%  Klein,  Sckrift,,  yo\.l  p. 874,  foil — Ed. 

^  '*  Dr.  Scholz,  of  Hamm,  has  very  correctly  observed,  that  the  Germans  were 
pushed  northwards,  and  quoted  the  passage  of  livy  (xxi.  38),  who  says,  that 
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Germans  had  been  driven  by  the  Gauls  from  the  country  between 
the  Main  and  Savoy,  where  they  bordered  upon  the  Ligurians, 
to  the  north,  and  extended  far  east  into  Poland  and  Russia. 

On  the  Adriatic,  the  Veneti  and  lllyrians  maintained  them- 
selves among  Gallic  tribes  which  had  invaded  the  coimtry. 

In  Gaul  the  Celts  pushed  the  Cymri  or  Belgae  from  their 
seats  on  the  Garonne  to  the  north-west  of  the  Loire;  and  we 
also  meet  with  these  Belgae  in  Britain,  whither,  as  we  know 
from  Caesar,  they  proceeded  from  Gaul,  whereas  the  Celts  in 
Ireland,  whence  they  crossed  over  into  Scotland,  appear  to 
have  come  from  Spain.  In  Scylax  we  still  find  Ligurians  on 
the  Ehone  in  the  south  of  France,  and  Iberians  in  Languedoo 
and  -Aiquitania,  where  they  separate  the  Celts  who  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Garonne  and  Loire  from  those  who  had  remained 
in  the  interior  of  Spain,  and  in  Portugal. 

The  expedition  of  the  Gauls  against  Delphi,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  second  campaign  of  Pyrrhus  against  the 
Romans,  and  for  years  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  induced 
by  these  dangers  to  return  across  the  Adriatic,  although  he 
became  more  inclined  to  make  peace.  During  that  period 
Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  the  vacant  throne  of  Mace- 
donia (Olymp.  126,  1). 

The  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas  is  quite  obscure,  and  there 

the  coantiy  abont  the  Great  St.  Bernard  was  obsepta  gentibus  Semigermanit, 
Bnt  Dr.  Schnlz  is  wrong  in  referring  this  to  a  small  German  tribe  still  existing 
abont  Monte  Rosa;  it  must  be  referred  to  tribes  in  Wallis.  Among  these 
Gtrmani  we  may  very  properly  include  those  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Roman 
FatH  triun^kales,  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  M.  Clandius  Marcellus  at 
Clastidium  (u.c.  531).  We  there  read  de  GaUis,  InaubrihuM  et  Germanise  the 
word  Germanis  having,  as  I  am  convinced,  originally  been  on  the  stone.  The 
Fasti  iriumphaha  were  drawn  up  during  the  first  period  of  Augustus,  previously 
to  the  battle  of  Actinm.  This  seems  indeed  to  be  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,  that  the  name  Gtrmani  was  of  recent  origin ;  but  I  am  not  bound  on 
this  point  to  foUow  Tacitus,  who,  in  general,  does  not  possess  a  very  critical 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  earlier  history  of  Rome.  The  Romans  could 
at  that  time  know  the  name,  and  enter  it  in  their  Fasti,  when  Germans  had 
joined  the  migrations  of  the  Gauls;  but,  as  subsequently,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  Ariovistus,  all  relations  between  them  and  the  Germans  had  ceased;  their 
name  also  did  not  occur  in  the  Roman  annals  until  the  time  of  the  wars  of 
J.  Caesar.  That  first  notice  of  the  Germans  may  easily  have  escaped  Tacitus, 
as  he  probably  did  not  examine  the  Fasti  with  the  same  care  which  we  bestow 
upon  theuL  Our  authors,  in  speaking  of  the  war  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  men- 
tion Gauls  and  Transalpines;  we  may,  therefore,  well  assume  that  forty  Olym- 
piads after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  Germans  still  dwelt  in  those 
pwpts."— 1825. 
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is  scarcely  any  other  period  in  history  which  is  equally  so.  I 
am  the  first  that  has  tried  to  investigate  it,  and  have  arrived 
at  a  tolerably  clear  survey  of  that  history.  It  is  a  remarkable 
period,  and  the  long  reign  of  Antigonus  (it  lasted  thirty -six 
years,  from  Olymp.  126,  1  to  Olymp.  135,  2)  was  not  without 
great  events. 

Even  his  conquest  of  Macedonia  has  not  come  down  to  us 
in  any  connected  narrative,  and  we  can  only  guess  the  con- 
nection. Macedonia  was  overcome  by  Gauls,  and  had  no 
legitimate  ruler,  Antipater  being  only  a  usurper.  Antigonus 
must  have  come  by  sea,  and  have  offered  himself  as  king  to 
the  Macedonians.  After  he  was  landed  and  w^as  encamped 
near  Lysimachia,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Gauls,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  open  coimtry.  While  still  encamped 
on  the  coast,  he  tried  to  conclude  peace  witli  them ;  but  they 
were  as  faithless  as  they  were  uncivilised,  and  at  the  most 
critical  moment  he  learned  that  they  were  treacherously 
marching  against  him.  Abandoning  his  camp,  he  withdrew 
to  his  ships,  while  a  part  of  his  army  remained  concealed  in  a 
forest;  they  then  fell  upon  his  camp,  intoxicated  thems<;lves, 
and  when  they,  engaged  in  plunder,  had  fallen  into  disorder, 
and  were  overladen  with  food  and  drink,  Anti<ronus  attacked 
and  defeated  them.  This  victory  at  once  raised  him  very 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  gained  for  him  great  repute. 
He  then  conquered  Antipater,  and  established  himself  as  king 
of  Macedonia,  though  assuredly  not  of  Macedonia  in  its  whole 
extent.  The  interior  at  first  did  not  belong  to  him,  "  and  was 
no  doubt  still  occupied  by  the  Gauls.  Thrace,  which  may  pre- 
viouslj'  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  had  been 
lost  during  the  Gallic  confusion;  only  the  part  as  far  as  the 
river  Nestus  remained  united  with  Macedonia;  the  interior 
was  occupied  by  the  Gallic  empire,  the  coast  towns  were  under 
the  dominion  of  Antiochus,  and  Byzantium  and  Perinthus, 
which  had  been  under  the  protectorate  of  Lysimachus,  made 
themselves  entirely  independent.  Byzantium  now  became  a 
very  important  maritime  city,  and  again  entered  into  its 
natural  relations  with  Chios  and  Rhodes.  Towards  Illyricum 
also,  Antigonus  was  unable  to  extend  his  empire." 

But  the  Macedonian  kingdom  was  at  that  time  in  every 
respect  as  weak  as  Rome  after  the  Gallic  conquest.  Antigonus 
had  not  obtained  Macedonia  through  the  attachment  of  the 
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Macedonians,  but  through  Gallic  mercenaries,  and  a  dominion 
thus  acquired  was  very  insecure.  He  had  paid  every  man  a  Ma- 
cedonian gold  coin  (;^uo-oi}9= twenty -eight  francs),  but  after- 
wards they  refused  to  serve  unless  he  gave  them  three  times 
that  pay,  and  it  was  only  by  a  stratagem  that  he  recovered  his 
hostages.  He  established  his  government  only  very  gradually. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  Macedonia  recovered  so  much  and 
gained  so  much  strength  under  him,  that  it  was  able  to  defend 
itself  against  the  Gauls;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  Antigonus  himself  had  no  more  Gauls  in  his  service. 
To  Macedonia  he  was  a  very  beneficial  ruler,  and  he  shewed 
himself  to  be  an  extremely  prudent,  thoughtful,  and  resolute 
character. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  probably  as  early  as 
Olymp.  126,  2,  there  occurred  a  war,  which  Antigonus,  for 
the  recovery  of  Macedonia,  carried  on  against  Apollodorus, 
the  tyrant  of  Cassandiea,  a  man  whose  name  is  interesting  at  a 
time  when  Greek  history  cannot  point  to  any  other  person  of 
importance.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  rapidly  increasing 
prosperity  of  Cassandrea;  it  was  a  city  like  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.  All  these  places  had  Greek  municipal  constitutions.® 
Cassandrea  was  a  republic  under  the  dominion  of  Macedonia, 
but  Cassander  8  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived.  After 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  it  became  a  regular  republic, 
since,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  Eiu'ydice,  the  widow  of 
Antipater,  established  liberty  in  the  place  at  the  time  of  the 
anarchy,  by  withdrawing  the  garrison  and  declaring  the  city 
independent.  The  magistrates  gave  the  soldiers  the  franchise 
and  assigned  lands  to  them.  At  that  time  a  demagogue, 
Apollodorus,  came  forward,  and  by  a  conspiracy  similar  to 
that  of  Catiline,  usurped  the  supreme  power.  He  began  by 
shewing  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  the  city,  gave 
splendid  festivals  in  honour  of  Eurydice,  and  outlawed  the 
tyrant,  Lachares,  of  Athens.  He  then  obtained  from  the  city  the 
office  of  €7rt/i€Xi7T7;9,  that  is,  dictatorial  power  as  superintendent 
of  the  citv,  and  with  the  aid  of  Gallic  mercenaries  he  then 
took  possession  of  the  city  as  tyrant.  But  in  order  to  connect 
his  associates  still  more  closely  with  himself,  he  arranged  a 
banquet  with  a  common  sacrifice,  at  which,  instead  of  an 
animal,  he  caused  a  boy  to  be  sacrificed,  whose  blood,  mixed 
*  Sec  below,  the  latter  part  of  Lecture  CIIL  and  I^ecture  CIV. 
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with  wine  he  gave  them  to  drink,  and  whose  flesh  they  ate; 
he  then  revealed  to  them  what  they  had  done,  and  again  put 
them  to  their  oath.  This  monster  became  proverbial,  and 
later  Greek  authors  put  him  together  with  Phalaris,  with  whom 
he  18  compared  in  about  twenty  passages.  He  kept  the  city  in 
submission  by  means  of  mercenaries,  especially  Gauls.  Many 
details  are  related,  shewing  what  horrors  he  perpetrated 
against  the  inhabitants,  and  how  he  extorted  from  them  what 
they  possessed.  One  story  which  is  related  of  him  is  worthy 
of  notice:  he  dreamt  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scythians,  that  he  was  flayed,  cut  into  pieces,  and  cooked  by 
them,  and  that  his  heart  called  out  to  the  other  members:  "  It 
is  my  fault !"  while  his  burning  daughters  danced  around  him. 
How  loner  his  inhuman  njovernraent  lasted  is  unknown. 

With  this  tyrant  Antigonus  became  involved  in  a  war,  for 
it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  importance  to  obtain  possession  of  Cas- 
sandrea,  and  the  sympathies  of  all  men  who  knew  the  monster, 
were  with  Antigonus.  But  Apollodorus  was  not  by  any 
means  without  abilities,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  a  whole 
kingdom  for  a  long  time  with  great  perseverance  and  success, 
as  the  city  was  fortified  and  received  provisions  by  sea  from 
the  Aetolian  pirates.  The  Spartans,  also,  concluded  an  alliance 
with  him,  as  a  common  enemy  of  Antigonus.  It  was  only  by 
treachery  that  Antigonus  became  master  of  the  city,  availing 
himself  of  the  services  of  a  commander  of  the  Aetolian  pirates, 
who  promised  to  Apollodorus  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between 
him  and  Antigonus;  this  man  conveyed  provisions  into  the 
city,  and  having  lulled  Apollodorus  into  security,  let  down  the 
scaling  ladders,  introduced  soldiers  into  the  city,  and  took 
Apollodorus  prisoner  (Olymp.  126,  -|).  We  have  mention  of 
Kaa-aavBpicjv  iraO^fiaraj  and  the  elder  Lycophron  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  KcLoaavhpek^ 
which  can  have  been  nothing  else  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
Gassandreans  under  Apollodorus. 

This  was  the  first  success  of  Antigonus,  and  he  also  extended 
his  dominion  in  Greece;  but  the  Athenians  maintained  them- 
selves against  him.  Tliey  had  got  rid  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  in  what  manner. 

Pjrrrhus  then  returned  from  Italy,  Olymp.  126,  2,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  Olymp.  126,  3,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years; 
he  was  highly  indignant   at  Antigonus,  of  whom   he  had 
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demanded  assiBtance  against  Italy,  and  wKo  had  imprudently 
refused  it.  If  liis  grandBona  and  great  grandsons  did  remember 
this  refusal,  they  must  liave  very  much  blamed  his  short- 
sightednesB.  He  would  have  acted  wisely,  if  he  had  enabled 
Pyrrhu3  to  continue  the  war  against  Borne,  and  had  kept  him 
engaged  in  Italy.  In  his  indignation,  Pyrrhus  now  turned 
agaiust  Macedonia.  Mercenaries  were  at  that  time  engaged 
from  all  parte  of  the  world,  but  especially  Gauls  were  employed. 
Both  kings  had  Gallic  mercenaries,  just  as  in  the  fourth  and 
(iHh  centuries  the  Romans  had  German  mercenaries,  whom  they 
called  foederaii.  Antigonus  went  to  meet  Pyrrhus  as  iar  aa  the 
passes  of  the  Aous — where  afterwards  Antigonca  was  founded 
— Pyrrhus  defeated  liim  in  a  battle  of  some  importance;  during 
his  retreat,  the  Gauls  who  were  to  protect  Antigonus  were 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx  deserting 
Antigonus,  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king.  Pyrrhus  was  thus,  for 
a  time,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Antigonus  was  confined  to  a 
few  places  on  the  sea-coast,  Thcssalonica,  Cassandrea,  and  Thes- 
saly.  If  Pyrrhus  had  gradually  strengthened  his  empire,  and 
expelled  Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns,  he  might  have 
founded  a  Hacedonico-Epirot  empire,  more  especially  as  the 
Greeks  were  favourable  to  him;  but  he  was  too  fantastic,  being 
unable  to  attempt  a  gradual  consolidation  of  his  kingdom.  The 
minds  of  the  Macedonians  became  alienated  from  him,  because 
he  did  not  punish  the  crime  which  his  Gallic  soldiers  had 
committed  at  Aogcae,  where  tliey  had  broken  open  tlie  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Macedonian  kings;  and  he  soon  left  Macedonia 
to  embark  in  a  new  enterprise. 

Pyrrhus  now  marched  into  Greece,  being  invited  by  the 
adventurer  Cleonymus,  who  was  still  unable  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  and  had  now  quitted  Sparta  in 
anger,  because  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus,  had  seduced  his 
young  wife  Chelidonis.  Pyrrhus  interfered  iu  the  matter  from 
mere  love  of  activity;  he  was  of  a  restless  disposition,  and  in 
the  end  he  acted  solely  under  the  influence  of  this  disposition. 
Thia  circumstance  spoils  his  character:  his  latter  years  are  no 
longer  like  his  earlier  ones,  and  his  noble  soul  no  longer  shows 
itself  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  done  before.  He  was, 
perhaps,  not  very  sincere  in  his  intention  to  place  Cleonymus 
on  the  throne.  He  deserves  especially  to  be  blamed  for  having 
marched  maliciously  and  treacherously  against  Sparta,  without 
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a  declaration  of  war,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it  by  surprise.  But 
his  plan  failed;  his  march  was  so  slow,  that  after  all  he  arrived 
too  late.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  marched  very  slowly,  partly 
because  their  roads  were  so  bad.  Italy  had  high-roads,  and 
good  ones  too,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Komans;  but  such 
was  not  the  case  in  Greece,  where  the  roads  were  always  bad. 
You  may  read  a  detailed  account  of  this  expedition  in  Plutarch, 
according  to  whom  we  ought  to  believe,  that  the  whole  afiair 
was  settled  in  three  days;  but  the  expedition  must  have  occu- 
pied several  weeks. 

Pyrrhus  appeared  in  Greece  as  its  liberator.  The  Athenians, 
Messenians,  and  Achacans  (the  last  had  at  that  time  got  rid 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  and  of  the  tyrants,  and  formed  a 
small  independent  state)  welcomed  him  through  ambassadors. 
He  thus  arrived  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnesus,  when  at  Mega- 
lopolis an  embassy  of  the  Spartans  met  him  to  congratulate 
him,  for  the  Spartans,  seeing  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
Cleonymus,  suspected  his  expedition.  He  assured  them  of  his 
friendly  intentions,  spoke  in  ambiguous  terms  to  deceive  them, 
saying  that  he  wanted  to  have  his  children  educated  at  Sparta, 
and  then  suddenly  invaded  the  territory  of  Laconia.  King 
Areus  happened  to  be  absent  in  Crete,  whither  the  Gortynians 
had  invited  him;  he  must,  however,  have  left  Crete  before 
Pyrrhus  entered  Laconia.  The  Spaitans,  however,  even  old 
men,  women  and  children,  were  busily  engaged  day  and  night 
in  working  at  the  lines  of  fortification,  and  at  the  ditches.  It 
was  intended  to  send  the  women  and  children  to  Crete,  but 
the  women,  headed  by  Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of  Agis, 
requested  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  city  and  take  part 
in  the  defence,  because  the  number  of  men  was  too  small. 
The  work  of  fortification  probably  lasted  longer  than  is  stated 
by  Plutarch.  The  Spartans  protected  themselves  against  the 
elephants  of  Pyrrhus  by  drawing  carts  from  the  city  to  the 
loose  earthen  mound,  and  allowing  them  to  stand  there  up  to 
their  axles  in  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  diflGcult  to  remove  them, 
and  they]  might  take  a  safe  position  behind  them.  When 
Pyrrhus  arrived,  the  fortifications  were  so  far  completed  that  the 
Spartans  were  enabled  to  repel  the  attack.  The  city  defended 
itself  for  a  whole  day,  and  in  the  following  night  succour 
arrived  from  Argos;  even  Messene,  notwithstanding  its  perpe- 
tual enmity  against  Sparta,  sent  assistance  without  being  asked, 
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and  thus  Areus,  even  in  the  second  night,  was  able  to  throw 
himself  into  the  city  with  2,000  auxiliaries,  who  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  Ptolemy.  The  second  attack  was  promptly  repelled, 
although  the  Grauls  were  already  on  the  ramparts  attempting 
to  remove  the  carts ;  but  Areus  made  a  successful  sally,  and 
Pyrrhus,  whose  weakness  commenced  as  soon  as  his  plan  was 
not  perfectly  successful,  gave  up  the  attack. 

After  these  two  useless  attempts,  Pyrrhus  commenced  his 
retreat,  laying  waste  the  whole  of  the  Laconian  territory.  In 
one  of  the  engagements  during  this  retreat,  Pyrrhus  having 
lost  Ptolemy,  his  favourite  son  and  an  excellent  young  man, 
turned  round,  and  being  fired  by  anger,  repelled  the  Spartans, 
who  were  incautiously  advancing  too  far.  He  then  continued 
his  march  towards  Argos. 

There  the  ancient  party  feuds  still  continued.  The  leaders  of 
one  party  applied  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who,  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  recover  Macedonia,  had  followed  Pyrrhus  with  a 
large  army,  and  was  now  likewise  encamped  in  Peloponnesus. 
Both  kings  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Argos  at  the  same  time.  A 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  implored  both  kings  to  leave  the 
city  neutral,  declaring  that  neither  should  be  admitted  within 
the  gates.  Antigonus  was  ready  to  comply,  but  Pyrrhus 
refused  and  suddenly  appeared  at  the  gates.  One  of  them 
was  thrown  open  to  him  by  night ;  but  as  he  wanted  to  intro- 
duce his  elephants  also^  and  as  this  caused  some  delay,  the 
treachery  was  discovered,  and  the  partisans  of  Antigonus,  as 
well  as  the  neutral  party,  quickly  assembled  to  defend  the 
city,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  points  {arces).  In  the 
meantime,  Antigonus  also  had  been  let  into  the  city  by  an 
opposite  gate,  and  Pyrrhus,  after  having  already  occupied  the 
agora,  was  obliged  to  retreat.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place  even 
within  the  city,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
sided  with  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus,  with  the  courage  of  a  lion, 
endeavoured  to  fight  his  way  to  the  gate,  but  being  struck  in 
a  street  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  by  a  woman  from  a  roof,  he 
fell  down  and  died  in  an  \inworthy  manner  (Olymp.  127,  1). 
The  stone  had  stunned  him,  a  Macedonian  mercenary  gave  him 
the  death-blow,  and  his  army  was  annihilated. 

**  Although  Pyrrhus  had  sunk  during  his  latter  years,  still  he 
is  the  only  man  during  that  time  whom  we  can  look  upon 
with  pleasure.     During  a  period  of  the  greatest  degeneracy  he 
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Stands  fortli,  not  indeed  as  a  man  of  strict  principles,  but  as  a 
man  of  honour.  He  did  not  become  wicked  and  immoral  even 
in  the  society  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Whenever  he  did 
anything  evil,  he  did  not  do  it  from  bad  motives  or  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  but  was  led  to  do  it  only  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  temperament,  which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man 
very  different  from  the  other  Macedonian  kings.  He  felt  in 
his  heart  the  need  of  friendship,  and  was  frank  and  true.  The 
ancients  generally  honour  him  nearly  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
His  great  fault  was  his  want  of  perseverance :  he  had  no  defi- 
nite object,  and  lived  only  for  action.  He  neglected  his  duties 
as  a  ruler,  and  acted  like  a  private  man  who  will  not  be  bound 
down,  but  interferes  in  the  most  active  manner  wherever 
there  is  need  of  it,  so  that  his  youth  was  full  of  enjoyment 
and  noble  traits  of  character,  but  for  hb  old  age  he  had 
nothing  left.  Such  a  life  is  even  much  less  pardonable  in  a 
prince  than  in  a  private  person.  Like  Charles  XI I.,  Pyrrhus 
lived  less  for  his  kingdom  than  for  himself.  He  and  Alcibiades 
are,  properly  speaking,  the  only  men  in  antiquity  that  have  a 
really  chivalrous  character.  Pyrrhus  conducted  his  war  against 
the  Romans  in  a  spirit  like  that  of  the  knights,  who,  in  their 
tournaments,  fought  for  life  and  death,  in  order  to  be  honoured 
with  the  prize  from  fair  hands.  He  very  soon  forgot  that  he 
had  been  victorious,  saw  the  Romans  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  and  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  them,  tliat  ho 
acted  unjustly  towards  his  own  allies.  It  would  be  desirable, 
if  such  Bopv^eviai,  as  then  arose  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans,  existed  oftener  between  political  parties  and  also  in 
literary  disputes. 

That  noble  man  also  possessed  high  intellectual  culture :  he 
wrote  his  own  memoirs,  and  even  if  he  was  not  a  poet  him- 
self, he  furnished  the  subjects  for  epigrams,  which  show  a 
truly  poetical  genius,  and  are  free  from  the  characteristics  of 
the  age.  They  are  ascribed  to  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  with 
whose  epigrams,  however,  they  are  not  to  be  compared." 

He  was  succeeded  in  Epirus  by  his  son  Alexander,  whose 
reign  is  more  interesting  than  is  commonly  supposed.  He 
was  a  very  remarkable  man,  and  well  worthy  of  being  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus.  The  latter  had  exhausted  liis  kingdom  like 
Charles  XH. :  in  this  condition  it  was  found  by  Alexander, 
who  made  of  it  all  that  could  be  made  of  it.     But  the  people 
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could  not  recover,  and  hence  their  weakness  and  their  exas- 
peration against  the  royal  house  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  about  Olymp.  127,  1 
(a.u.C.  481),  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  very  far  from  the 
truth ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  his  death  may  have  taken  place  a 
year  earlier  or  later. 


LECTURE  CI. 

Antigonus  was  then  stationed  in  tfie  heart  of  Peloponnesus 
with  an  armed  force.  He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  peninsula  and  of  constituting 
it  anew  according  to  his  own  mind.  Not  being  able  to  place 
garrisons  everywhere,  he  gave  the  government  in  all  the  towns 
which  surrendered  to  him,  to  his  partisans,  and  established 
tyrants  who  were  ready  to  exert  their  power  for  his  interests. 
Antigonus  did  this  systematically  in  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus. 
Tyrants  under  his  influence  occur  in  Argos  (where  his  partisan 
Aristeas  was  probably  raised  to  power),  Arcadia,  Achaia,  Elis, 
Troczen,  Hermione,  and  Phlius  ;  at  Sicyon  tyrants  were 
already  existing,  who  maintained  themselves  independent  of 
him.  The  tyrants  consisting  of  his  partisans  were  men  of 
very  different  characters:  some  were  moderate  and  bearable 
persons,  while  others  were  extremely  cruel.  The  monarchy 
at  Sicyon,  which  had  already  been  established  for  some  time^ 
was  endurable,  but  the  tyrants  of  Elis  were  men  reminding  us 
of  Apollodorus  of  Cassandrea.  Hence  rebellions  sometimes 
occurred  when  Antigonus  was  absent.  I  may  mention  par- 
ticularly the  overthrow  of  Aristotimus  of  Elis,  which  was 
brought  about  by  a  heroic  conspiracy  headed  by  a  childless  old 
man:  this  is  one  of  the  noble  occurrences  in  dying  Greece.* 

*  **  Aristotimus  is  known  in  history  onlj  on  account  of  his  infamy;  for  when 
he  made  liimself  tyrant,  he  expelled  all  the  wealthy  and  respectable  citiiens, 
and  to  some  extent  confiscated  their  property,  so  that  there  were  800  exiles 
from  Elis  alone.  They  fled  into  Aetolia,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  in 
friendly  relations  with  Elis,  because  Elis  was  an  Aetolian  colony.  The  Aeto* 
lians,  Uierefore,  applied  to  the  tyrant  in  behalf  of  the  exiles,  and  backed  their 
mediation  by  threats  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tyrant  issaed  a  proclamation, 

S  2 
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In  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  however,  Antigonus  does  not 
appear  to  have  carried  out  this  system. 

Athens,  and  Sparta  under  its  king,  Areus,  were  apparently 
allied  with  the  Aetolians  and  with  king  Ptolemy  against 
Antigonus.  The  friendship  which  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  had 
brought  about  between  Antigonus  and  the  Spartans,  was  of 
short  duration :  the  Antigonids  and  Ptolemies  were  and 
remained  mortal  enemies,  and  thus  the  Spartans,  being  the 
allies  of  Ptolemy,  became  again  involved  in  a  war  against 
Antigonus.  We  do  not  know  how  Athens  was  drawn  into 
this  war,  whether  they  had  imprudently  formed  an  alliance 
with  Ptolemy,  or  whether  Antigonus  had  sought  a  quarrel 
with  them.  But  an  alliance  did  exist  between  Athens  and 
Ptolemy,  and  an  Egyptian  fleet  was  stationed  near  Attica  to 
support  Athens  by  sea.  Craterus,  a  stepbrother  of  the  king, 
who  had  a  firm  footing  in  Corinth  and  Euboea,  sided  with  the 
Greeks.  Corinth  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  war  in 
Greece.  Its  whole  history  is  wrapped  in  deep  obscurity; 
we  have  information  only  about  isolated  occurrences.  Un- 
fortunate Athens  suffered  most  severely;  for  the  allies  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  country  north  of 
Athens;  the  Boeotians  had  even  before  been  in  the  power 
of  Antigonus,  and  seem  to  have  always  been  in  con- 
nexion with  him.  Attica  was  cruelly  ravaged  by  incursions 
from  Boeotia,  and  Athens  itself  was  besieged  and  often 
blockaded.  This  war  lasted  for  many  years,  and  completed 
the  misery  of  Athens,  as  much  as  the  siege  and  conquest  of 
Totilas  completed  the  destruction  of  Rome.  Athens  was  like 
a  wealthy  merchant  who  has  laid  out  his  capital  and  cannot 

allowing  the  wives  and  children  of  the  exiles  to  emigrate  to  their  husbands  and 
fathers  with  their  moveable  property.  They  accordingly  assembled,  but  Aris- 
totimus  let  his  mercenaries  loose  upon  them:  the  wives  were  seized  and  thrown 
into  prisons,  the  virgins  were  maltreated  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the 
children  were  murdered.  When  afterwards  the  exiles  landed  in  Elis,  he  com- 
manded the  wives  to  desire  their  husbands  to  depart,  as  they  were  responsible 
for  them.  On  that  occasion  a  spark  of  the  ancient  heroism  appeared.  Mcgisto, 
a  noble  lady,  answered  that  they  were  subject  to  their  husbands,  who  would 
avenge  their  death.  His  fury  led  the  aged  Hcllanicus  to  the  determination 
to  deliver  his  country,  and  the  tyrant,  in  the  midst  of  his  hirelings,  was 
murdered  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place  by  Hcllanicus,  his  associates  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  his  own  officers.  Megisto  obtained  as  a  favour  for  the  tyrant's 
daughters  the  permission  to  make  away  with  themselves,  and  they  thanked  her  for 
it,  for  they  would  assuredly  have  been  cruelly  used  and  torn  to  pieces." — 1825. 
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realise  it  without  great  loss;  calamities  then  occur  whereby  his 
property  is  quite  cousumed.  This  war  in  Attica  is  called  the 
Clircmonidean  war,  because  Chremonides,  an  Athenian,  was 
the  soul  of  it.  It  is  mentioned  by  this  name  only  in  one 
passage  in  Athenaeus,  and  I  must  refer  to  my  dissertation  on 
the  subject.^  There  did  not  exist  at  that  time  an  Athenian 
policy,  we  hear  only  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Macedonian 
policy,  and  the  only  alternative  which  Athens  had,  unless  it 
consented  to  become  Macedonian,  was  to  be  Alexandrian. 
The  Alexandrian  party  was  bent  upon  maintaining  the  local 
freedom  of  Athens. 

We  know,  as  I  have  already  said,  only  very  little  about  this 
war.  Ptolemy  sent  a  fleet  imder  the  admiral  Patroclus  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Athenians;  and  while  he  was  to  land  and 
relieve  Athens  from  the  sea-side,  Areus,  with  the  Spartans  and 
his  allies,  was  to  attack  the  Macedonians  and  oblige  them  to 
raise  the  siege  on  the  land  side.  But  Areus  was  too  slow,  and 
allowed  the  right  moment  to  pass  away,  demanding  that  the 
troops  of  Ptolemy  should  commence  the  fight.  This,  however, 
was  not  done,  as  Ptolemy  wanted  the  war  only  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  Antigonus,  and  the  Egyptians  refused  to  serve 
in  any  other  way  than  as  auxiliaries.  The  two  parties  thus 
being  unable  to  come  to  an  understanding,  returned  home 
without  having  effected  anything.  The  Alexandrian  fleet, 
however,  must  have  been  tarrying  for  a  long  time  off  the 
coast  of  Attica,  seeing  that  one  of  the  islands  which  was 
fortified  by  them  retained  the  name  of  Patroclus.  Afterwards, 
Areus  once  more  advanced  with  an  army  to  relieve  Athens; 
but  he  was  defeated  near  Corinth  and  lost  his  life  (Olymp. 
128,4),'  The  conquest  of  Megara  by  Antigonus  belongs  to 
an  earlier  period  of  this  war;  it  probably  preceded  the  battle 
of  Corinth,  but  this  is  not  historically  certain.  Athens  was 
thus  cut  off  from  Peloponnesus  also.  There  now  followed  an 
episode,  which  shows  matters  in  a  strong  light:  Antigonus 

*  Klein.  SchiHJt.f  voLi.  p.  451.  The  Lectures  of  1825  already  contained  the 
snbetance  of  the  dissertation,  which  was  written  in  1826;  bat  the  passage  has 
not  been  given  here,  because  it  would  only  be  an  abridged  repetition  of  the  pub- 
lished dissertation. — Ed. 

'  **Comp.  Plut  Agis,S;  and  the  prologue  xxvi  of  Trogus.  Diodorus,  zx.  29, 
sajs,  that  Areas  reigned  forty-four  years,  from  the  fourth  year  of  Olymp.  117, 
so  that  he  died  in  Olymp.  128,  4,  and  not  as  Soaliger  in  his  Hislonanm  Sffna- 
goge  has  it,  in  Olymp.  127,  4.**— 1825. 
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carried  on  his  war  for  the  most  part  with  Gallic  mercenaries, 
and  the  Gauls  forming  the  garrison  of  Megara  revolted ;  he 
had  to  make  immense  efforts  to  subdue  them,  after  they  had, 
in  their  despair,  murdered  their  wives  and  children,  whom 
they  always  carried  with  them,  as  they  afterwards  did  in  the 
war  against  Marius.  They  were  completely  annihilated,  and 
this  circumstance  firmly  established  his  dominion.* 

After  a  very  long  siege,  during  which  Ptolemy  Philadclphus, 
with  all  his  good  intentions,  effected  nothing,  Athens  being 
completely  exhausted  and  helpless,  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
(Olymp.  129, 2  or  3).  Attica  had  been  most  fearfully  ravaged; 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  the  grove  of  the  Eumcnides  at 
Colonus,  were  destroyed :  Antigonus  had  laid  waste  the  fields, 
and  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished  he  with- 
drew, but  when  the  fields  were  cultivated  again,  he  returned  to 
recommence  his  devastations.  The  result  of  the  war  was,  that 
Macedonian  garrisons  again  occupied  Piraceus,  Munychia, 
Salamis,  Sunium,  and  even  the  Museum  in  the  city  itself. 
We  cannot  say  that  Antigonus  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory ; 
his  adversaries  seem  to  have  had  time  enough  to  escape  into 
Egypt.  Antigonus,  on  the  whole,  was  not  of  a  cruel  disposi- 
tion, but  he  was  heartless,  except  in  regard  to  his  natural  son 
Halcyoneus.  For  a  man  who  was  not  thoroughly  hostile  to 
Athens,  that  city  had  something  venerable,  and  the  Stoic 
philosophers  of  the  time,  as  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  made  as  im- 
posing an  impression  upon  the  barbarians,  as  many  of  the 
Christian  teachers  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  made 
upon  the  pagans.  *'  Stoic  philosophy,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is 
nothing;  but  at  that  time  its  moral  doctrines  were  as  much  in 
their  place  as  the  monkish  severity  during  the  middle  ages; 
and  if  we  enter  more  deeply  into  it,  we  find  a  great  spirit 
pervading  it.  Zeno's  mediation  led  Antigonus  to  treat  Athens 
with  mildness,  and  he  was  induced  after  a  few  years  to  relieve 
the  city  from  the  garrison  in  the  Museum  (Olymp.  131,  1);* 
it  is  stated  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  under  Olymp.  131, 1, 
that  Antigonus  restored  freedom  to  the  Athenians;  but  at 
Munychia  and  Piraeeus  the  garrisons  remained  till  after  the 

*  "  This  rnege  of  Megara  is  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  singular  defence 
of  the  Megarians,  who  sent  out  swine  besmeared  with  tar  against  the  elephanu 
(Polyaeii.iv.6.  3)."— 1825. 

*  PansaiLiii.  6,  §  6. 
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death  of  Antigoniis;  and  whether  he  had  a  garrison  in  the 
Museum  or  not,  he  still  remained  master  of  Athens,  which 
henceforth  was  deprived  of  all  independence.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Athenians;  he  often  visited  the  city,  and  had  much  intercourse 
especially  with  it«  philosophers  and  poets.  The  poet  Aratus 
lived  at  his  court,  just  as  Callimachus  lived  at  that  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Antagoras  of  Khodes,  a  pleasing  poet,  of  whom 
we  possess  indeed  only  a  few  little  poems,  which  however 
are  very  neat,  and  are  not  to  be  despised,  also  lived  at  his 
court.  The  poetical  productions  of  that  age  are  on  the  whole 
excellent,  but  they  have  no  substance.  Antagoras  was  an  epic 
poet,  and  Antigonus  wished  to  be  immortalised  by  him ;  but 
his  life  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  poetry.  Whenever  An- 
tigonus went  to  Athens  he  visited  the  philosophers,  and  did 
not  take  it  ill  that  Arcesilaus  never  came  to  him  to  pay  him 
homage.  He  took  particular  pleasure  in  a  peripatetic,  Lycon, 
who  spoke  better  than  he  wrote;  and  Antigonus  said  of  him, 
that  his  works  were  like  fruit,  which  one  must  enjoy  ifresh 
from  the  tree,  and  which,  when  gathered,  immediately  lost  its 
flavour.  His  great  respect  for  Zeno  does  him  honour;  he 
wished  to  take  him  to  Macedonia,  but  Zeno,  declining  the 
residence  at  court,  sent  him  Persaeus,  who,  however,  soon 
became  a  voluptuary  and  a  venal  poet,  completely  devoid  of 
the  spirit  of  Zeno.  Antigonus  was  also  fond  of  the  ingenious 
Bion,  from  the  Borysthenes,  and  of  Timon  of  Phlius.  The 
latter  was  even  allowed,  in  his  Silli,  to  ridicule  persons  whom 
Antigonus  loved ;  Timon  was  altogether  a  man  of  fresh  and 
vigorous  character.  Antigonus  used  to  send  his  friends  many 
presents,  especially  on  the  birthday  of  his  son  Halcyoneus, 
who  had  died  young,  in  order  that  they  might  celebrate  that 
day  in  a  solemn  manner.  But  with  all  this,  the  character  of 
Antigonus  was  no  better  than  that  of  the  other  Macedonian 
kings,  and  his  reign  was  a  terrible  period  for  Greece. 
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LECTURE  CII. 

As  regards  the  condition  of  Athens  during  that  period,  I  refer 
you  to  the  fragments  of  Teles,  which  show  how  little  comfort- 
able it  was.  I  have  been  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this.^ 
Teles  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bibliotheca  of  Fabricius:  he 
wrote  about  sixty  years  after  Theophrastus,  and  is  important 
to  grammarians,  because  his  language,  though  an  imitation 
of  Theophrastus,  already  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  that 
of  his  model. 

**  From  this  time,  Athens  is  completely  sunk  in  poverty  and 
wretchedness :  twenty  beggars  might  be  seen  for  one  man  in 
tolerable  circumstances,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  Venice, 
and  it  never  recovered,  just  as  Venice  will  never  rise  again. 
The  cultivation  of  the  exact  sciences  had  been  transferred  to 
Alexandria,  and  what  remained  consisted  of  philosophical 
speculation  and  a  meagre  kind  of  poetry,  an  off-shoot  of  the 
second  comedy.  Not  only  was  everything  exhausted  in  the 
highest  degree  through  the  fearful  wars,  but  Greece  must  also 
have  been  ravaged  at  that  time  by  a  pestilence,  as  we  may 
infer  from  Pausanias,^  before  Olymp.  124,  4,  when  Pyrrhus 
went  to  Italy.  Such  epidemics  always  form  epochs  both  in 
literature  and  art;  and  so  we  now  see  in  Greece  the  extinc- 
tion not  only  of  the  ancient  literature,  but  also  of  the  arts.* 
Still,  however,  even  in  the  garb  of  beggars,  the  Athenians 
remained  graceful;  and  as  the  purest  Greek  was  still  spoken  at 
Athens,  every  one  desirous  to  acquire  Greek  culture  resorted 
thither.'' 

Among  the  various  changes  of  that  period,  I  may  mention 
the  transitory  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Alexander  II.,  of 
Epirus,  during  the  Chremonidean  war.     This  Alexander  was 

I  First  in  the  Lectures  of  1825,  and  afterwards  in  the  dissertation  on  the 
Chremonidean  war. — £d. 

«vii.7,§l. 

»  •*  This  pestilence  is  certainly  no  other  than  the  one  which  raged  in  Rome 
about  Oljmp.  121,4,  or  122,  1,  (a.  u.  c.  460)  and  against  which  the  Romans 
fetched  Aescuhipius  from  Epidaurus.  As  to  the  effects  of  such  epidemics,  see 
my  dissertation  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  {Ktein.  Schrijt^ 
voLilp.64)."— 1825. 
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the  only  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Pyrrhus  that  survived  his 
father,  of  whom  he  was  not  unworthy.  After  his  fether's 
death,  he  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  country. 
He  greatly  resembled  his  father,  and  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  copy 
of  him,  although  with  feebler  features.  He  also  possessed  the 
intellectual  culture  of  his  father,  and  was,  like  him,  an  author. 
The  memoirs  of  Pyrrhus  were  assuredly  not  inferior  to  those 
of  Caesar;  he  also  wrote  on  tactics,  on  which  subject  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  authors :  would  that  we  still  possessed  those 
works !  His  son  Alexander  also  wrote  on  tactics,  and  most  of 
the  accounts  in  Arrian,  who  gives  us  such  perfect  notions  of 
Macedonian  tactics,  were  derived  from  his  work.  The  scheme 
which  he  gives  was  not  a  law  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but 
it  contains  the  fundamental  principles.  Alexander  had  the 
same  restlessness  as  his  &ther,  but  he  was  not  a  gambler  in  the 
same  degree  as  his  father,  who  staked  everything  on  one  throw. 
While  Antigonus  was  deeply  involved  in  the  war  with  Greece, 
Alexander  invaded  Macedonia,  which  was  then  still  so  weak 
(and  it  was  not  yet  so  much  attached  to  the  new  dynasty  as  it 
was  afterwards  under  Philip,  the  grandson  of  Antigonus),  that 
the  Macedonian  troops  deserted  to  him,  and  Alexander  was 
recognised  as  king  without  difficulty.  But  he  did  not  maintain 
the  new  acquisition.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who 
was  then  still  very  young,  assembled  a  fresh  army,  attacked 
him,  and  recovered  Macedonia  from  him,  just  as  Charles  XIL, 
in  his  youth,  so  brilliantly  repelled  a  similar  attack.  Demetrius 
pursued  Alexander  himself  into  Epirus,  so  that  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Acamania,  and  returned  to  his 
kingdom  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  Aetolian  towns. 
Aflerwards,  Alexander  of  Epirus  observed,  indeed,  a  hostile 
policy  towards  Macedonia,  but  took  care  not  to  become  in« 
volved  in  a  war  with  it.  His  kingdom  in  Epirus  was  consoli* 
dated,  and  had  the  same  extent  in  which  Pyrrhus  had  left  it 
to  him,  and  he  was  allied  with  the  Aetolians. 

Afler  these  occurrences,  there  follows,  in  the  Epitome  of 
Trogus^  an  event  which  Justin  has  altogether  omitted — the 
war  of  Alexander  against  the  Illyrians,  who,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Bardylis,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  Macedonia, 
formed  a  kingdom.  All  we  know  about  it  is  confined  to 
this  simple  notice;  we  do  not  even  know  whether  the  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  against  whom  the  war  was  carried  on,  is  the 
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Monunius,*  who  occurs  on  coins,  or  Mytillus,  who  is  mentioned 
by  others. 

Trogus  says,  that  after  the  subjugation  of  Athens,  about 
Oljrrap.  129,  and  after  the  death  of  Areus,  Antigonus  had  to 
carry  on  a  war  witli  Alexander,  the  son  of  his  brother.*  This 
Alexander  was  the  son  of  Craterus,  a  half-brother  of  An- 
tigonus, by  Phila;  Craterus  was  distinguished  above  his 
countrymen  by  his  intellectual  culture,  being  the  first  diplo- 
matic historian  we  know  (Demetrius  Phalereus,  however,  is 
earlier):  his  work,  for  which  he  made  use  of  the  Athenian 
psephismata,  must  have  been  invaluable.  Craterus  enjoyed  so 
much  respect  and  influence  among  the  Greeks,  that  after  his 
death  an  additional  paean  was  sung  at  the  Pythian  games  in 
honour  of  him.  Whether  he  himself  was  already  a  prince  in 
Greece,  is  doubtful ;  I  believe  that  he  always  lived  at  Corinth. 
His  son,  the  above-named  Alexander,  is  mentioned  in  a  passage 
which  I  have  accidentally  discovered,  as  king  of  Euboca;  and 
he  must  have  possessed  Corinth  also,  for  his  widow  Nicaea  was 
afterwards  in  possession  of  that  city.  In  another  passage  it  is 
said,  that  the  Chalcidians  and  Corinthians  revolted,  but  were 
subdued  and  obliged  to  receive  Macedonian  garrisons.  This 
war,  however,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the 
epitome  of  Trogus.  Euboea  appears  during  that  war  to  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  but  Corinth  still  remained 
in  those  of  Alexander;  we  find  it  so  not  only  until  his  death, 
but  even  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  his  widow  Nicaea. 

We  will  not  decide  whether  the  statement  that  Antigonus 
poisoned  Alexander,  is  true  or  not;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  gained  possession  of  Corinth  by  treachery.  Nicaea, 
like  the  Macedonian  women  in  general,  was  light-minded. 
Antigonus  was  married  to  one  Phila,  who,  I  believe,  was  a 
daughter  of  Ceraunus,  for  his  marriage  belongs  to  the  time, 
when  he  had  not  yet  fallen  out  with  Craterus.  Nicaea  was 
princess  of  Corinth:  the  idea  of  a  prince  without  that  of 
tyrant  being  superadded,  had  already  become  quite  common; 
such  a  person  reigned  as  Swaarewoy  ev  nvt  woXei,  which 
is  quite  equivalent  to  our  prince;  the  title  had  come  into 
use  among  the  Greeks  during  the  Sicilian  period,  and  at  this 
time   people  were   quite   accustomed  to  it    Antigonus  made 

*  In  Trogus,  Prolog,  xxiv.  he  is  called  Monius. — Ed. 
'  Comp.  Klein,  Schrifl,  voLi.  p.  225,  note  39.— £d. 
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Nicaea  believe,  that  he  wished  her  hand  for  his  son  Demetrius; 
and  she,  though  advanced  in  years,  allowed  herself  to  be 
cajoled;  she  received  him  at  Corinth,  but  refused  to  give  up 
the  Acropolis,  the  possession  of  which  she  claimed  for  herself. 
But  being  altogether  a  faithless  man,  he  took  the  Acropolis  by 
surprise  through  his  Macedonian  troops.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage,  when  Nicaea  was  proceeding  to  the 
theatre,  he  quitted  the  assembly,  and  accompanied  by  a  few 
soldiers,  marched  up  the  hill  to  Acrocorinthus,  where  he  made  so 
imposing  an  impression,  that  all  submitted  to  him.  Nicaea 
was  contumeliously  sent  away. 

In  this  manner  he  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Peloponnesus. 
Besides  Demetrias,  he  now  possessed  Chalcis  and  Corinth,  and 
liis  dominion  in  Greece  was  established  in  those  three  points. 
We  cannot  accurately  define  the  time  when  these  things 
happened,  though  it  may  have  been  about  Olymp.  130  or  131.^ 
But  he  did  not  long  remain  master  of  Corinth;  he  lost  it  in  a 
revolution  which  unexpectedly  broke  out. 

In  what  manner  Athens  had  been  subdued,  has  been  already 
stated ;  Boeotia  was  dependent  on  Antigonus  at  both  ends,  for 
he  controlled  the  country  from  Chalcis  and  fix)m  Corinth ;  and 
most  of  the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  were  powerless. 

Lacedaemon  '*  was  in  a  condition  of  perfect  dependence  on 
Alexandria:  its  young  men,  rich  and  poor,  were  serving  in 
Egypt  or  Syria."  It  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  ancient 
dynasties,  but  was  quite  feeble  and  in  a  state  of  dissolution ; 
the  ancient  laws  continued  to  exist  along  with  the  causes  which 
had  rendered  them  inefficient.  The  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  very  numerous  and  all  equally  rich,  being  all  small 
landed  proprietors,  had  in  their  simple  mode  of  life,  preserved 
the  ancient  customs;  but  the  population  had  decreased,  and 
the  equal  distribution  of  landed  property  had  disappeared. 
The  oligarchy  was  constantly  becoming  more  exclusive  and 
injurious:  the  number  of  9000  citizens  had  become  so  much 
reduced,  that  only  a  few  hundreds  were  left.  Although  the 
lands  could  not  be  transferred  by  sale,  yet  they  had  become 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  by  inheritance  and  by 
marriage.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  9000  lots  of  the 
Spartan  territory  were  in  the  hands  of  firom  fifty  to  a  hundred 

*  In  1825.  Niebuhr  supposed  that  they  occnrred  two  years  after  the  libera- 
tion of  Sicyoa  by  Aratus,  which  is  probably  more  correct.— Ed. 
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families,  while  six  hundred  Spartan  families  lived  in  the  greatest 
poverty.  The  ancients  say,  that  the  weakness  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Lycurgus  consisted  in  the  fact  that  women  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  If  this  opinion  is  referred  to  ordinary 
life,  it  is  understood  to  mean,  that  the  AaKwvuci)  arfoyyij  was 
intended  for  men  only;  and  in  general  it  could  not  comprise 
the  women:  but  even  the  laws  forbidding  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  sell  their  property  had  no  influence  upon  the  women. 
According  to  the  decemviral  law  a  pater  familias  alone  could 
dispose  of  property,  and  women  had  no  right  whatever  of 
disposing  of  property,  but  at  Sparta  the  case  was  reversed.  A 
Lacedaemonian  could  not  dispose  of  his  property  according  to 
his  own  discretion,  but  the  women  could  do  so.  This  gave  a 
handle  to  the  system  of  pettifoggery,  which  necessarily  deve- 
lops itself  wherever  the  laws  are  unreasonable;  and  in  later 
times  we  And  the  Spartan  women  possessing  enormous  pro- 
perties. Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle,  nearly  all 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  afterwards  the 
dominion  of  the  Spartan  women  is  constantly  increasing. 
Sparta  was  thus  in  a  condition  of  complete  degeneracy.  The 
population  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  beggars  and  strangers: 
a  small  number  of  oligarchs  were  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and 
they  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  nobili 
at  Venice  did  to  the  other  citizens,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  at  Venice,  with  a  population  of  200,000,  the  great  council 
still  consisted  of  2,000  members,  while  Sparta  at  that  time  had 
only  five  hundred  or  at  the  utmost  seven  hundred  Spartans. 
In  the  place  of  the  ancient  equality  and  poverty,  those  oligarchs 
now  were  wealthier  than  any  other  Greeks.  Gold  and  silver 
had  been  used  ever  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the 
respect  for  the  ancient  customs  and  laws  had  completely 
vanished  during  the  period  of  Philip ;  the  kings  now  lived  in 
Asiatic  luxury,  especially  Areus  and  his  son  Acrotatus,  as  we 
know  from  the  description  of  Phylarchus.  The  circumstances 
were  similar  to  those  which  in  Germany  after  the  thirty  years* 
war  brought  about  the  luxurious  life  of  the  princes :  all  national 
pride  was  gone,  and  there  are  splendid  medals  of  Areus  with 
the  coinage  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings.  The  helots  in  the 
country  remained  in  their  ancient  wretched  state,  and  the 
subject  towns  had  received  no  improvement  of  their  condition 
notwithstanding  their  fidelity  during  the  Theban  war.     One 
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portion  of  the  former  territory  of  Sparta  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argives,  and  another  into  those  of  the  Messenians 
and  Arcadians. 

In  Achaia  there  had  existed  from  early  times  the  con- 
federacy of  the  twelve  towns;  the  Macedonian  kings  had 
broken  it  up;  *'  after  the  time  of  the  Gauls  it  had  been  formed 
again,  but  the  towns  were  so  poor  and  small,  that  they  could 
have  no  other  policy  but  to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible." 
Antigonus  had  instituted  tyrants  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of 
Peloponnesus;  Boeotia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  tyrants. 
The  different  parts  of  Greece  present  quite  different  features; 
north  of  the  Istlimus  tyrants  do  not  occur  anywhere,  but 
they  existed  in  all  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  except  in  those 
places  which  had  Macedonian  garrisons,  such  as  Messene,  Elis, 
and  others.  Those  towns  sometimes  cast  off  the  yoke,  and 
having  murdered  the  tyrants,  maintained  themselves  for  a 
time,  but  then  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  some  other 
tyrant. 

The  Aetolians  acquired  great  importance  in  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas;  they  had  risen  ever  since  the  Lamian 
war  and  their  successful  opposition  to  Antipater;  they  became 
particiJarly  powerful  during  the  conflict  between  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius,  '*  and  as  early  as  that  time  they  obtained  possession 
of  Heraclea  and  other  places."  Tliere  existed  at  that  period  an 
instinctive  or  magnetic  power  of  attraction  among  the  smaller 
places,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  safety,  whence  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  nations  were  then  very  different,  and  not  as 
they  are  marked  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville  and  Bocage.  Thus 
portions  of  Phocis  and  Thessaly  belonged  to  Aetolia;  but  how 
far  the  Aetolians  extended  during  that  period,  and  how  they 
acquired  such  power,  these  are  questions  to  which  the  answers 
are  lost,  as  the  regular  history  of  the  period  has  not  come 
down  to  us  in  a  connected  form. 

"  One  of  the  causes  of  their  rise  is,  that  they  united  with 
the  neighbouring  nations  into  one  state,  with  the  latter 
entering  in  reality  into  the  relation  of  perioeci."  The  first 
traces  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Aetolians  occur  at  the  time  of 
the  Lamian  war,  and  in  the  reign  of  Demetrius  their  consti- 
tution was  in  all  probability  already  completely  developed. 
A  strategus  chosen  annually  had  the  supreme  command, 
assisted  by  the  small  council  of  the  apocleti,  respecting  the 
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election  and  composition  of  which  from  the  small  states  we 
have  no  certain  information.  They  carried  on  the  government 
without  much  participation  of  the  popular  assembly,  which 
was  convened  only  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  Many  places 
entered  into  the  relation  of  sympolity  with  tliat  state,  a  relation 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  states  of  Greece  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  resembled  that  of  the  Roman 
municipia.  Small  states  attach  themselves  to  greater  ones, 
binding  themselves  to  furnish  them  troops  in  time  of  war,  and 
to  pay  taxes,  without  being  subjects  or  tributary.  But  these 
beautiful  elements  were  not  developed  into  a  real  constitution. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  their  influence 
increased  very  considerably,  and  thenceforward  tliey  continued 
to  rise  in  importance  without  being  particularly  scrupulous 
about  the  means,  provided  they  served  to  extend  their  power. 
They  always  remained  rude  soldiers,  unlike  the  Arcadians, 
who  latterly  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation.  The  Aeto- 
lians  were  wanting  in  everything  which  ennobles  the  Greek 
character;   they  were  worse  than  the  ancient  Spartans."' 

'  "  Thucydides,  in  speaking  of  the  Aetolians,  says,  that  they  ate  raw  flesh, 
and,  according  to  this  it  would  appear,  that  they  were  not  even  ahove  the  savage 
state;  but  the  passage  has  been  misunderstood.  They  did  no  more  than  what 
the  tribes  in  that  country  still  do,  that  is,  they  cut  the  meat  into  small  strips 
and  dried  it;  and  the  meat  thus  dried  was  eaten,  but  not  the  blccdhig  flesh,  aa 
is  the  case  in  Abyssinia.  This  makes  all  the  diflcrence  between  rude  and  civi- 
lised men ;  and  for  this  reason  the  Jewish  tradition  dcscril>e«  the  command  not 
to  eat  flesh  with  blood  in  it  as  a  law  of  Noah,  thus  recognising  the  conviction, 
tliat  man  eating  the  bleeding  flesh  is  not  raised  above  the  beasts  uf  prey.  It  is 
iinpostdblc  to  conceive  a  stronger  contrast  than  that  existing  between  the  Aeto- 
lians  and  the  Athenians  with  their  appreciation  of  everything  noble  and  free, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  their  misfortunes,  their  better  nature  still  preserved. 
The  Aetolians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  at  all  sensitive  to  vulgarity,  insolent 
where  their  private  advantage  seemed  to  require  it,  lavish,  and  extravagant. 
The  insolence  with  which  Scopas  entered  the  service  of  other  nations,  and  levied 
troops  at  the  time  when  his  country  was  in  the  greatest  difltress,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants in  the  greatest  poverty,  is  highly  characteristic  When  I  shall  have  dis- 
charged the  great  duty  of  my  life,  that  is,  when  I  shall  have  finished  my  history 
of  Home,  and  am  enabled  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  writing  a  history  of  Greece 
from  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  I  shall  have  to  describe  sad  events,  but  I  hope  at 
the  same  time  to  show  that  no  people  has  been  so  unfairly  dealt  with  as  the 
Athenians.  If  we  compare  them  with  the  debauched  Aetolians,  we  find  that 
the  wants  and  desires  of  the  Athenians  were  of  the  noblest  kind :  the  people 
were  dissatisfied  unless  they  could  see  every  year  a  new  tragedy,  while  in  'other 
respects  they  were  as  contented  as  any  nation  on  earth  with  their  firugal  meal 
of  salad,  bread,  olives,  and  water;  they  were  mp^lrrovn  ^Sovdy  in  all  coarw 
pleasures,  while  the  Aetolians  and  Boetians  knew  nothing  more  delightful 
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It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  regarding  the 
Aetolians ;  tliat  is,  it  is  impossible  to  express  oneself  concerning 
them  in  few  words.  They  were  in  the  same  circumstances 
on  a  large  scale  imder  the  Macedonians,  as  the  Klephts  were 
on  a  small  scale  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  For  the 
latter,  to  some  extent,  likewise  maintained  their  independence, 
but  by  themselves  were  an  unprincipled  set  of  men,  and  a 
curse  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  just  like  the  Pandurs  in 
Servia  and  the  Slavonian  countries;  and  in  our  own  days  the 
Montenegrines  on  the  frontiers  of  Albania,  and  the  Mardites 
in  Albania,  are  by  themselves  able  and  independent  people, 
but  a  curse  to  their  neighbours.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was 
the  case  with  the  Aetolians  in  Greece  at  that  time.  Those  who 
do  not  draw  this  distinction,  judge  unfairly  of  them,  like  the 
excellent  Polybius,  otherwise  a  man  of  clear  judgment,  and 
truthful ;  but  even  the  most  truthful  is  not  safe  against  error 
in  his  judgment  of  those  with  whom  he  is  in  conflict,  and  who 
are  troublesome  and  oppressive  to  him :  we  are  too  apt  to  judge 
of  other  nations  according  to  the  feelings  they  call  forth  in 
ourselves.  The  judgment  of  Polybius  is  altogether  tlie  judg- 
ment of  a  hatred  which,  it  must  be  owned,  is  justifiable  in  an 
Achaean,  and  which  was  altogether  deserved  by  the  Aetolians 
on  account  of  their  conduct  towards  other  Greek  nations.  For 
they  did  not  scruple  at  any  tiling,  and  acted  towards  those  who 
did  not  join  them,  in  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  perpetually 
at  war  with  all  nations. 

They  did  not  in  their  policy  follow  any  definite  plans  and 
principles:  the  case  of  the  Aetolians  was  like  that  of  the 
Boman  senate  from  the  time  when  a  political  system  began  to 
establish  itself,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the  decemvirs;  they 
went  on  instinctively,  affording  assistance  to  all  nations  that 
joined  them,  and  not  to  their  neighbours  only.  Thus  in  the 
sixth  century  of  Kome,  Lysimachia  in  Thrace  belonged  to  the 
Aetolian  sympolity ;  we  know,  moreover,  from  inscriptions  that, 
€,g.^  tlie  island  of  Ceos  was  in  the  relation  of  sympolity  with  the 

than  a  well  stocked  table.  The  AtheniAns  down  to  the  latest  times  retained 
their  fondness  for  intellectual  pleasures:  during  the  times  of  the  greatest  poverty, 
erery  common  Athenian  would  make  an  elfort  to  hear  an  ingenious  man  talk 
on  the  promenade,  while  the  absence  of  physical  comforts  did  not  aifcct  him. 
Rhodes,  which  shone  particularly  by  its  honesty,  forms  a  parallel  to  Athens: 
Athens  and  Rhodes  are  tlie  glory  of  Greece.' — 1826. 
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Aetolians,  and  so  also  were  the  Cretan  towns;  even  the  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  notwithstanding  their  distance,  be- 
longed to  them.  In  their  decrees  the  expression  is,  that  no  one 
should  presume  to  injure  those  places  w  AlroolXAv  Syrwv.  Owing 
to  this  Aetolian  sympolity,  the  Amphictyony  ceased;  they 
were  the  only  Amphictyons,  and  formed  a  new  confederation 
for  purposes  of  mutual  protection.  It  is  probable  that  even  in 
the  reign  of  Antigonus  they  usurped  the  prostasia  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  which  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  and  alluded  to  in  a 
Delphian  inscription.®  The  Aetolians  were  not  members  of 
the  Amphictyonic  league,  and  as  formerly  the  Phocians  had 
excluded  the  presidents  of  the  Amphictyony  from  the  pros- 
tasia of  the  temple,  in  order  to  have  a  legal  means  of  annulling 
their  verdicts,  so  the  Aetolians  probably  did  the  same.  One  of 
the  events  by  which  the  Aetolian  confederacy  was  extended, 
is  the  treaty  which  the  Aetolians  concluded  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  with  the  view  of  dividing  Acarnania — a  treaty  which 
is  often  mentioned  by  the  enemies  of  tlie  Aetolians  and  espe- 
cially by  Polybius.  Tlie  part  which  they  took  for  tliemselves 
they  retained,  a  circumstance  which  has  been  overlooked  even 
by  the  excellent  Palmerius,  who  otherwise  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently praised.  The  Aetolians  remained  in  possession  of  it  as 
long  as  their  confederacy  existed.  Tlie  Arcananians,  the  ancient 
enemies  of  the  Aetolians  were  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
perioeci  of  the  Aetolians,  and  had  no  share  in  the  council  of 
the  apocleti.  In  these  sympolite  states  the  ancient  Aetolians 
in  reality  predominated,  the  AlrayKia  eirbcrqTo^i  being  in  the 
relation  of  subordinate  states.  **  But  whether  this  ruling  race 
comprised  only  those  who  bore  the  name  of  Aetolians  as  early 
as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  whether  other  tribes  had  been 
incorporated  with  those  real  Aetolians,  cannot  be  decided, 
though  a  passage  of  Polybius  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  suppo- 
sition.'^ Two  years  ago  there  was  published  a  very  valuable 
work  on  Aetolia,  though  it  does  not  embrace  everything.^ 

The  Aetolians  were  the  terror  of  their  neighbours,  and  made 
ravaging  excursions,  which,  however,  are  mentioned  only  in 
a  few  obscure  passages,  where  all  the  terror  is  expressed  in 

•  Comp.Polyb,iT.25;  Corpus  IiucripL  Graec.^  No.  1694. 

'  This  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  work  of  Lucas,  Ueber  Polybius'  DarsteUung 
des  Aetolischen  Bundes,  which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  was  written  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Niebnhr. — Ed. 
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few  words.  This  miist  be  known  in  order  to  understand  how 
far  Aratus  and  the  Achaean  state  were  beneficial  to  Greece.  In 
one  of  these  expeditions  under  their  strategus,  Timaeus,  they 
advanced  as  far  as  Taenarus,  and  on  tliat  occasion  they  carried 
off  10,000  men  from  Laconia  as  slaves.  At  another  time,  they 
fell  upon  the  ayopcL  r&v  IlafilSouoTuoVy  where,  during  the 
oTTovBal  or  religious  truce,  they  suddenly  invaded  Boeotia,  and 
plundered  the  whole  of  the  splendid  fair.  These  are  tricks 
like  those  of  the  Montenegrines.  The  importance  of  the 
Aetolians  was  tlie  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  Greece,  which  was  the  result  of  Macedonian  tyranny. 
Hence  many  of  the  Greeks  felt  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Aetolians,  but  this  was,  of  course,  the  case  only  with  those 
Greeks  who  learned,  as  it  were,  from  newspapers  what  was 
going  on,  without  having  opportunities  of  observing  the  real 
state  of  things.  This  was  very  natural ;  for,  at  all  events,  the 
Greeks  gained  something.  The  Athenians  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  feel  the  ravages  of  the  Aetolians,  but  had  reason 
to  be  pleased  when  they  heard  that  a  Macedonian  garrison  was 
cut  to  pieces. 

During  this  miserable  state  of  affairs,  it  happened^  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  aged  Antigonus,  whose  thouglits  were 
turned  away  from  Greece  to  the  restoration  of  Macedonia,  that 
the  league  of  the  Achaean  towns  was  revived  and  gained  fresh 
strength.  Antigonus  lived  at  Pella,  and  limited  his  cares  for 
the  most  part  to  Macedonia,  onwhicli  he  exercised  a  beneficial 
influence:  he  restored  the  country,  and  became  the  second 
founder  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  more  he  strengthened  his 
own  kingdom,  the  more  was  his  attention  diverted  from  Greece. 
In  the  latter  country  there  was  no  regular  form  of  government; 
in  Corinth  there  were  indeed  Macedonian  commanders,  but 
they  had  no  other  power  save  that  of  interfering  where  things 
went  wrong.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  Olymp.  125,  at  first 
four  Achaean  towns  formed  a  confederacy  and  maintained 
themselves  during  the  worst  period  of  Antigonus.  Afterwards, 
several  others  expelled  their  tyrants,  and  joined  the  other  four 
(Olymp.  126).  The  number  of  Achaean  towns  was  then  ten, 
for  two  had  perished  by  earthquakes.  In  this  manner,  the 
Achaean  state  arose  quite  unobserved,  the  little  powerless 
country  being  quite  overlooked.  The  depopulation  of  Greece 
had  been  completed  by  the  great  pestilence  before  the  time  of 
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Antlgonus;"  and  the  Achaeans  thus  fonned  a  small  depopu- 
lated state  which  was  overlooked  and  allowed  to  exist,  because 
it  was  considered  so  insignificant  Such,  also,  was  the  case 
with  the  Christian  state  of  Pelayo  in  Asturia;  if  the  Moorish 
princes  could  have  foreseen  what  Pelayo  and  the  Christiana 
in  Asturia  and  Gallicia  would  undertake  against  them,  they 
would  have  subdued  the  country;  but  war  was  troublesome, 
and  so  they  were  satisfied  with  a  sorry  tribute,  consisting  of 
boys  and  girls  as  slaves,  together  with  some  money.  It  is 
my  conviction,  that  in  such  circumstances  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  Providence  is  manifest,  and  God  shuts  the  eyes 
of  the  haughty.  It  would  have  required  only  a  resolution 
on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  Achaia  would  have 
been  broken  up,  and  the  restoration  of  Greece,  so  far  as  it  was 
afterwards  effected,  would  have  been  a  matter  of  impossibility ; 
but  the  eyes  of  tlie  proud  were  blinded,  and  the  Achaean 
league  continued  to  exist  unobserved.  A  change  in  its  con- 
stitution took  place  in  Olymp.  131,  when  the  Achaeans  resolved 
to  elect  only  one  stratcgus,  for  at  first  they  had  had  a  general 
secretiiry  and  two  strategi. 

It  now  happened,  that  about  Olymp.  132,  in  the  later  part 
of  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  young  Aratus,  the  son  of  an  exile 
from  Sicyon,  formed  tlie  plan  of  delivering  his  country.  Sicyon 
had  been  under  tyrants  for  the  last  three  generations,  and 
even  before  the  time  when  Demetrius  Poliorc^tes  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  the  city;  its  tyrants  were  on  the  whole  not 
very  bad;  they  had  fortified  themselves,  and  ruled  quietly, 
but  the  condition  of  Sicyon  was  nevertheless  sad.  The  libera- 
tion of  such  a  city  would  at  any  other  time  have  been  an 
unimportant  event,  but  in  this  instance  its  consequences  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  and  lasted  nearly  one 
hundred  years.  The  life  of  Aratus  is  very  beautifully  described 
by  Plutarch,  so  far  as  it  can  be  described  with  feeling,  as 
Plutarch  is  always  beautiful  where  his  feelings  have  free  play. 
When  afterwards  Aratus  is  led  into  error  by  his  policy,  his 
selfishness  and  littleness,  Plutarch  is  involved  in  difficulties, 
and  appears  altogether  in  conflict  with  himself 

»o  «»For  the  history  of  thia  period  all  authors  must  be  thoroughly  searched 
the  statemcnu  being  scattered  in  a  hundred  different  passages.*' 
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LECTURE  cm. 

Our  history  here  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  man  who  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  that  ever  lived,  and  whom  we  must  both 
praise  and  blame:  he  did  great  things,  and  much  that  was 
useful,  beneficial,  and  noble  in  his  varied  life;  but  he  also 
did  things  which  were  not  great;  his  beneficial  acts,  however, 
outweighed  the  others,  whence  his  memory  was  always  blessed 
by  his  countrymen.  But  with  all  this  wc  cannot  call  him  a 
great  man,  and  in  his  later  years  he  even  entered  upon  a 
perverse  and  dishonorable  career.  He  was  no  more  a  great 
man  tlian  those  who  shone,  indeed,  in  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  who  were  altogether  deficient 
in  valour  and  greatness  of  mind.  One  of  his  peculiarities 
is,  that  he  possessed  scarcely  any  personal  courage;  it  was 
not  only  in  individual  actions  that  his  courage  failed,  as  was 
seen  even  in  Frederick  the  Great,  who  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  in  his  first  battle  of  Molwitz,  but  he  was  really  and 
physically  deficient  in  courage :  this  was  not  an  invention  of 
his  enemies,  as  Plutarch  would  have  it.  He  often  withdrew 
from  dangers  in  a  manner  actually  disgraceful,  and  yet  the 
same  man  often  accomplished  things  which  show  great  per- 
sonal boldness,  and  which  we  should  not  ascribe  to  any  one 
who  is  not  possessed  of  considerable  courage,  and  these  things 
were  accomplished  by  him  in  person.  He  was  cunning  and 
enterprising,  and  daring  undertakings  had  a  great  charm  for 
him,  but  he  was  incapable  of  managing  a  battle,  or  of  meeting 
an  enemy  in  the  open  field;  and  while  he  was  the  first  when 
sm  enemy  was  to  be  surprised,  his  cowardice  in  an  open  battle 
became  proverbial.  Instances  of  such  a  mixture  occur  among 
the  Spaniards,  who,  in  cunning  surprise  display  a  superiority, 
a  calmness,  and  lion-like  courage  which  are  unequalled,  but 
who  in  the  open  field  would  not  hold  out  one  hour  and  a  half, 
and  would  flee  like  deer.  Intellectual  culture  is  the  second 
point  in  wliich  Aratus  was  entirely  deficient.  He  was  indeed 
an  author,  and  wrote  memoirs,  but  the  time  at  which  he 
lived  alone  enabled  him  to  do  so,  for  it  was  then  no  longer 
necessary  for  a  history  to  be  written  in  a  noble  style,  or  to  be 
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conceived  In  an  artistic  spirit;  and  his  memoirs  cannot  have 
excelled  even  the  productions  of  that  age,  which  were  by  no 
means  distinguished :  they  were  trivial  in  diction  and  style. 
His  deficiency  in  appreciating  what  was  really  great,  shows 
itself  particularly  in  his  inability  to  constitute  the  Achaean 
league  when  it  was  becoming  great:  the  confederacy  always 
remained  something  isolated;  it  did  indeed  become  a  little 
more  consolidated,  but  was  never  firmly  established. 

Aratus  grew  up  in  exile  at  Argos,  in  the  same  rude  way  in 
which  many  young  men  destined  for  the  army  grow  up,  and 
in  which,  during  the  time  of  our  grandfathers,  young  noblemen 
spent  tlieir  youth,  in  debauchery  and  licentiousness.  He  lived 
in  exile  without  the  superintendence  of  a  father;  for  Clinias, 
his  father,  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  had  been  appointed  witli  another  citizen  preserver  of 
the  peace,  during  an  interval  when  Sicyon  was  free  from 
tyrants ;  but  afterwards  he  had  been  slain  by  the  tyrant  Aban- 
tidas.  His  son  Aratus,  who  was  then  seven  years  old,  was 
saved  by  a  foitunate  accident;  and  that  escape  was  an  impor- 
tant event  to  Greece.  If  he  had  died  before  he  invited 
Antigonus  Doson  to  return  to  Peloponnesus,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  look  upon  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
extraordinary  benefactor  of  Greece ;  few  men  would  then  have 
deserved  so  well  of  any  country  as  he  deserved  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Although  in  exile,  he  yet  remained  in  possession  of  a  large 
property,  which  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for;  and  this 
circumstance  afforded  him  the  means  of  effecting  his  return 
to  Sicyon,  and  delivering  his  country.  Great  numbers  of  exiles 
existed  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece;  and  all  Greece,  though 
more  particularly  Peloponnesus,  was  full  of  bands  of  robbere, 
which  had  been  formed  in  consequence  of  the  general  distress 
of  the  country ;  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  Italy,  for  after 
the  states  had  destroyed  one  another,  and  after  the  French  had 
completed  the  work  thus  begun,  bands  of  robbers  were  formed, 
and  increased  by  being  joined  by  the  children  of  the  exiles. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Cosmo  de  Medici,  such  ban- 
ditti existed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  papal  state  to  the  number 
of  five  thousand,  who  sold  their  services  to  any  one  who 
wished  to  take  revenge  for  any  thing.  The  captains  of  those 
bands  in  Greece  were  called  apjfiKkSyir^^i  or  ofyxyiteiparali  they 
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looked  upon  themselves  as  petty  princes,  and  were  treated 
even  by  the  towns  with  great  respect;  they  were  alternately 
soldiers  and  robbers.  Aratus  collected  a  band  of  such  men 
(Olymp.  132,  2),  and,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  Nicocles, 
he  succeeded  in  an  almost  inconceivable  manner  in  leading 
them  unobserved  from  Argos,  and  scaling  the  walls  of  Sicyon 
at  a  point  where  they  were  unguarded  and  the  town  deserted : 
it  was  New  Sicyon,  founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  This 
undertaking  was  so  skilfully  managed,  that  Aratus  was  master 
of  the  town  before  the  tyrant  Nicocles  discovered  it,  or  could 
offer  any  resistance,  so  that  the  liberation  of  the  place  did  not 
cost  a  single  human  life.     The  tyrant  took  to  flight. 

When  Aratus  was  thus  master  of  Sicyon,  he  shewed  himself 
as  a  noble-minded  and  intelligent  man.     It  woidd  have  been* 
easy  for  him  to  make  himself  tyrant,  but  he  disdained  doing 
so,  his  plans  being  of  a  higher  kind.     He  felt  that,  if  he  set 
himself  up  as  tyrant,  he  would  place  himself  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  Antigonus,  and  that  too  to  obtain  the  prize  of 
a  dishonorable  undertaking.     He  accordingly  formed  the  idea 
of  uniting  Sicyon  with  the  Achacans,  who  also  were  glad  of 
such  an  accession.     By  thus  adding  an  important  town  to  their 
confederacy,  he  had  the  great  advantage  that  afterwards  he 
was  regularly,  year  after  year,  elected  strategus  of  the  Achae- 
ans.     But  otherwise  the  Sicyonians  made  a  great  sacrifice  in 
joining  the  Achaeans,  because  each  of  the  insignificant  Achaean 
towns  had  the  same  rights  and   the   same  vote   as    Sicyon, 
which  was  itself  as  large  as  several  of  the  Achaean   towns 
put  together.    Achaia,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  considerably 
by  the  accession. 

The  great  task  of  Aratus  now  was  to  restore  the  internal 
tranquillity  at  Sicyon,  where  the  returning  exiles,  and  the 
children  of  others,  demanded  back  their  property,  and  the 
citizens  who  had  purchased  it  refused  to  give  it  up;  it  could 
not  in  fact  be  taken  from  them,  without  violating  the  rights  of 
property.  This  gave  rise  to  a  ferment  in  the  city,  during 
which  it  was  possible  that  one  of  the  parties  might  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Macedonians.  Under  these  circumstances,  Aratus 
first  took  all  the  treasures  which  had  belonged  to  the  tyrant, 
and  then  borrowed  150  talents  from  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
At  his  own  request  fifteen  men  were  appointed  his  assistants, 
in  conjunction  with  whom  he  valued  the  confiscated  property; 
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with  the  money  he  had  collected,  he  now  satisfied  the  claims 
of  the  exiles,  and  settled  the  disputes  between  them  and  the 
purchasers  of  their  property.  By  these  measures  peace  and 
concord  were  wisely  restored  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  did 
not  remain  the  slightest  trace  of  party  feuds. 

Several  years  now  passed  away  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  anything  of  importance.  During  this  interval  the 
Achaean  league  became  more  and  more  consolidated,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  it  excited  the  envy  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  who  would  have  liked  to  extend  their  power  beyond 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  draw  Peloponnesus  into  their  sym- 
polity.  Being  threatened  by  them,  the  Achaeans  contrived  to 
induct!  the  Boeotians  to  declare  against  the  Aetolians.  This 
is  the  time  at  which  the  Aetolians,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
Greeks, — according  to  which,  during  the  Travrfyvpcifi,  even  in 
case  of  a  war,  there  was  always  an  armistice  of  a  few  days,  the 
travellers  to  and  fro  were  inviolable,  and  the  iravijyvpi^;  itself 
sacred, — attacked  and  plundered  the  IlafifiouoTui  assembled  at 
a  pancgyris.  This  gave  rise  to  a  fierce  war  between  Boeotia 
and  Aetolia.  Boeotia,  in  comparison  with  other  states  of 
Greece,  had  a  larger  population,  and  was  not  so  much  ex- 
hausted as  they  were,  whence,  in  Olymp.  133,  4.,  it  could  meet 
the  Aetolians  with  a  considerable  force.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  the  Boeotians  suffered  a  great  defeat,  the  Achaeans  not 
coming  to  their  assistance  in  time,  and  the  Boeotarchus 
Amaeocritus  fell,  together  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 
This  event  which  is  described  by  Plutarch  ',  is  further  illus- 
trated by  a  fragment  of  Polybius',  who  states  that  after  that 
defeat  the  Boeotians  completely  sank.  It  is  attested  by  the 
same  author  in  other  passages,  that  the  Boeotians  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  Achaeans,  and  not  only  concluded  peace  with 
the  Aetolians,  but  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them, 
the  latter  of  which,  however,  was  not  long  adhered  to  by  the 
Boeotians. 

In  the  year  following  (Olymp.  134,  1),  Aratus  again  suc- 
ceeded in  one  of  his  characteristic  undertakings.  Antigonus 
was  getting  old  and  careless,  and  Aratus  availing  himself  of 
these    circumstances,    took    Corinth    and    its    Acropolis    by 

*  Vit.  Arah\  16. 

•  "  XX.  4,  2,  foil.  ed.  Schweighaeuser  who,  as  well  as  Valesins,  has  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  the  Amaeocritus  there  mentioned  is  the  same  as  the 
Aboeocritns  in  Plutarch,  the  difference  of  the  names  being  only  orthographical." 
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surprise.  He  effected  this  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  showed  not  only  presence  of  mind,  but  being 
cheered  on  by  the  greatness  of  the  exploit  itself,  even  personal 
courage  and  boldness,  and  encountered  personal  dangers:  he 
had  to  sustain  a  very  sharp  fight.  But  the  undertaking  would 
nevertheless  have  failed,  had  not  Antigonus  foolishly  intrusted 
the  command  in  the  city  to  the  Stoic  philosopher  Persaeus, 
who  had  neglected  everything.  ITie  particulars  of  the  occur- 
rence are  as  follows: — Aratus  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
Syrians,  for  strange  to  say,  Antigonus  had  placed  in  Acro- 
corinthus  a  garrison  of  Syrian  mercenaries;  some  of  these 
having  stolen  money  from  the  royal  treasury  fled  to  Sicyon, 
where  Aratus  promised  them  sixty  talents,  if  they  would  show 
him  the  way  to  ascend  Acrocorinthus,  which  was  a  high 
rock  above  the  city,  and  accessible  only  by  a  single  road 
from  Corinth,  the  city  being  completely  commanded  by  the 
citadel.  Those  scoundrels  had  observed  that  there  were  other 
ways  up  the  rock,  partly  concealed  and  partly  neglected,  but 
which  could  be  passed  without  difficulty.  Erginus,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  those  Syrians,  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the 
gat€S  of  the  city  by  surprise,  and  Aratus  secretly  entered  it 
with  a  small  band  of  100  men;  although  he  was  discovered, 
yet  he  contrived  to  reach  the  point  from  which  he  might  get 
up  to  the  arx;  he  reached  the  top,  and  began  the  fight  with 
the  garrison.  Three  hundred  men  followed  him,  when  the 
garrison,  which  was  for  the  most  part  quartered  in  the  city, 
assembled  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  castle,  and  cut  off  the 
auxiliaries  of  Aratus.  The  latter,  however,  attacked  the  garri- 
son, drove  it  back  into  the  city,  and  thus  succeeded  in  joining 
Aratus,  who  conquered  the  Acropolis  and  the  whole  city;  for 
on  the  following  morning  the  whole  Achaean  army  arrived, 
and  the  city  was  unable  to  offer  any  further  resistance.  This 
capture  of  Corinth  created  an  immense  sensation.  Imme- 
diately after  it,  Aratus  also  undertook  the  liberation  of  Megara, 
from  which  he  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  Megara, 
which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  Boeotian  confederacy, 
now  joined  the  Achaeans  ^. 

"  The  loss  of  Acrocorinthus  was  a  deathblow  to  Antigonus, 

•  "  Polyb.  Exc,  XX.  According  to  Plutarch's  life  of  Aratus,  we  must  believe 
that  Megara  was  one  of  the  places  that  had  a  Macedonian  garrison,  although 
the  Boeotians  had  none." 
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for  through  it  he  lost  his  daminion  over  Peloponnesus,"  and 
the  Achaean  league  now  extended  in  the  peninsula  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  It  was  joined  by  the  small  towns,  Troezen, 
Epidaurus,  Hennione,  etc.,  and  perhaps  also  by  Mantinea. 
Gradually  it  extended  over  Arcadia,  and  in  the  end  all  the 
great  towns,  such  as  Megalopolis,  Orchomenos,  and  Tegea, 
joined  the  league  one  after  another.  Some  of  the  tyrants 
ruling  in  those  cities  laid  down  their  power  of  their  own 
accord,  Bse.g,,  Lydiadas  of  Megalopolis  (Olymp.  136,  3),  but 
others  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Argos,  too,  where,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  tyrants  of  the  family  of  Aristippus  had 
ruled  —  the  present  tyrant  was  Aristomachus  —  afterwarda 
joined  the  confederacy  (Olymp.  138,  1). 

All  the  towns  which  joined  the  Achaeans,  were  admitted  to 
the  sympolity  of  the  confederacy  with  equal  rights.  This  sym- 
polity  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Latin  civitas  sine  suffragio^ 
and  consisted  in  this:  one  country  entered  into  a  relation  with 
another,  whereby  the  citizens  of  the  one  were  entitled  to  settle 
in  the  other,  but  were  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  serve  in  its 
wars.  Now  as  those  places  joined  the  Achaeans,  they  had  to 
adopt  the  Achaean  laws  instead  of  their  own;  but  whether 
this  was  the  case  with  the  civil  laws  in  general,  or  referred  to 
the  political  laws  only,  is  not  certain,  but  I  believe  that  it 
extended  to  all  laws,  for  they  adopted  the  same  measures, 
weights,  etc. 

The  constitution  of  the  confederacy  is  rather  obscure ;  it  was 
no  doubt  frequently  changed,  which  accounts  for  the  contra- 
dictions we  find  concerning  it.  We  only  know  that  the  people 
every  year  elected  a  strategus  and  a  giammateus,  and  besides 
these  two,  a  small  council  of  damiurgi,  "  which  assembled 
twice  in  every  year."  Every  town,  irrespective  of  its  size,  had 
the  same  vote  in  this  council.  The  council  held  its  regular 
meetings  at  Aegium,  which  also  contained  the  archives,  and 
was  the  seat  of  the  strategus  and  grammateus.  The  council, 
however,  could  not  decide  upon  all  subjects,  but  in  important 
cases  it  passed  only  a  probiJeuma,  and  referred  the  decision  to 
the  general  diet.  **  As  there  was  a  fair  at  Aegium  at  the  time, 
the  probuleuma  was  laid  before  the  assembled  people  for 
decision.  In  that  assembly,  the  people,  according  to  Livy,* 
did  not  vote  by  heads,  but  as  at  Athens  every  citizen  voted 

*  xxxii.  22,  23. 
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in  his  phylc,  or,  as  at  Rome  the  votes  were  counted  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes,  so  in  the  Acffaean  assembly,  the  votes 
were  given  according  to  towns,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
Amphictyony.  The  size  or  importance  of  a  town  was  not 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  smaller  ones  made  the  laws. 
This  regulation  deterred  the  larger  states,  such  as  Elis  and 
Mcssenc,  from  joining  the  league  of  the  Achaeans,  and  for  the 
same  reason  Corinth  was  always  rebellious,  so  that  the  league 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  garrison  in  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth  to 
retain  the  Corinthians  as  members  of  the  confederacy. 

Three  of  the  six  ancient  countries  of  Peloponnesus,  viz., 
Argolis,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia,  were  wholly  attached  to  the 
league,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  places  in  Arcadia, 
wliich  were  in  the  sympolity  of  the  Aetolians.  The  Lace- 
daemonians were  still  governed  by  their  kings  and  lived  under 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Messene  and  Elis,  but  especially  the 
latter,  were  allied  with  the  Aetolians.  Peloponnesus  was  thus 
divided  into  two  halves;  but  besides  the  one  half  of  the  pen- 
insula, the  Achaeans  possessed  Megara,  and  after  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  they  and  Aratus  succeeded  in  inducing,  by  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  the  Macedonian  phrurarchus  in 
Piraeeus  and  Munychia  to  evacuate  the  port-town  (Olymp. 
137,  3  or  4);  Antigonus  had  evacuated  the  city  before  that 
event  (Olymp.  131,  1),  but  had  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  long  walls  to  be  demolished,  this  being  probably  the 
condition  on  which  he  consented  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
son ;  for  after  the  destruction  of  those  walls,  the  city  could 
not  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  sea,  if  a  sufficient 
land  army  was  stationed  in  Attica.^  Athens,  however,  did 
not  join  the  Achaean  league.  During  that  time,  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  the  city  was  a  place  without  any  political 
importance.  Eurycleides  and  Micion  are  mentioned  as 
strategi. 

The  Achaean  league  thus  increased  in  an  astonishing  manner, 

*  "  This  demolition  of  the  walls  cannot,  apparently,  be  assigned  to  any  other 
time.  Sixty  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  war  between  Bome  and 
Macedonia,  that  is,  in  Olymp.  144,  or  a.  u.  c.  552,  when  Fhilip  made  the  attempt 
to  take  Athens  by  surprise,  and  the  enemies  fought  amid  the  rains  of  the  walls, 
the  walls  must,  of  course,  have  been  pulled  down.  In  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcctes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  evidently  still  standing;  hence  they 
were  probably  not  destroyed  till  after  the  time  of  the  Chremonidean  war, 
and  Antigonus,  no  doubt,  made  thie  the  condition  on  which  he  withdrew  his 
garrison."— 1825. 
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and  it  is  inconceivable  why  Antigonus  did  not  undertake  any- 
thing serious  to  check  us  progress;  he  had  probably  become 
inflexible  and  irresolute  by  old  age,  and  his  son  Demetrius 
was  too  young  and  insignificant  a  person  to  carry  on  a  war. 

The  Aetolians,  thinking  themselves  endangered  by  the  fact 
that  Acrocorinthus  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans, 
allied  themselves  the  year  after  (Olymp.  134,  2)  with  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas.  One  of  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  was  the 
division  of  the  Achaean  towns.  The  Boeotians  had  already 
concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Achaeans  seemed  not  a  little  dangerous.  But 
the  result  of  the  war  did  not  answer  the  expectations,  and  the 
Aetolians  seem  to  have  carried  it  on  without  spirit.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  the  Achaeans,  at  an  early 
period,  liad  turned  their  eyes  to  Alexandria,  and  that  they 
received  considerable  support  from  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  refute  the  charges  brought  by 
Polybius  against  the  Aetolians,  but  in  some  points  they  are  too 
severe,  and  this  treaty  with  Antigonus  in  particular  must  not 
be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  against  Greece. 

In  this  war  the  Aetolians  once  appeared  in  the  Corinthian 
gulf  near  the  Amistrus(?)  but  the  Achaeans  were  strong 
enough  to  repel  their  attempts  to  efiect  a  landing.  The 
Aetolians  then  showed  themselves  near  the  Isthmus  with 
a  small  fleet.  King  Agis  of  Sparta,  who  was  allied  with  the 
Achaeans,  had  come  to  their  assistance  with  an  army;  but 
Aratus,  afraid  of  engaging  in  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  re- 
treated, and  allowed  the  Aetolians  to  enter  Peloponnesus  without 
opposition ;  on  perceiving  this,  Agis  with  his  Lacedaemonians 
likewise  withdrew.  When  the  Aetolians  thus  spread  over  the 
country,  and  conquered  and  plundered  Pellene,  Aratus  suddenly 
came  forward  again,  fell  upon  them  while  they  were  engaged 
in  plunder,  and  compelled  them  with  great  loss  to  quit  the 
town  and  the  peninsula.  The  war  between  the  Achaeans  and 
Macedonia  also  was  soon  brought  to  a  close ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  peace  was  concluded  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  or  during  the  first  years  of  Demetrius. 

According  to  our  guide  Justin,  we  shall  here  interrupt  the 
consideration  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  treat  of  the  history 
of  Syria  and  Egypt.^ 

'  The  fact  which  leads  Niebuhr  to  this  arrangemont,  is  evidentl/  the  enmity 
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**  Within  one  Olympiad,  the  old  generals  of  Alexander, 
Lysimachus,  Scleucus,  and  Ptolemy  Soter  had  died.  In  Syria 
Antiochus  Soter  had  ascended  the  throne  (Olymp.  124,  4)  and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  become  king  of  Egypt  (Olymp. 
123,  3)  two  years  before  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  as  I 
have  already  remarked^  had  resigned,  and  lived  as  the  first 
subject  of  his  son." 

Antiochus  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  at  the  age  of  forty,  received  the  surname  of  Soter 
from  his  complete  victory  over  the  Grauls  at  the  time  when  they 
had  crossed  the  Bosporus,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  That 
decisive  battle,  which  does  him  great  honour,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Lucian,  by  one  rhetorician,  and  by  Appian  in  his 
book  on  Syria;  the  most  essential  points  at  any  rate  may  easily 
be  compiled  firom  these  sources.  He  reigned  little  more  ( ?) 
than  twenty  years. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  Antiochus  carried  on  wars 
with  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  which,  however,  were 
soon  brought  to  a  close.  The  war  with  Antigonus  had 
commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demetrius;  it  was  a  mari- 
time war,  in  which  nothing  sufficiently  important  was  done ; 
both  parties  felt  that  it  was  only  a  useless  waste  of  strength, 
and  soon  concluded  peace.  Antiochus  was  wise  enough 
altogether  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  the  aflFairs  of  Europe. 

In  Asia  he  apparently  enlarged  the  dominion  of  his  father, 
and  his  magnificent  empire  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Candahar  as  far  as  the  Hellespont;  but  many  parts  of  it,  which 
his  father  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  submission,  asserted  their 
independence,  as  e.g,^  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  under  Ariarathes, 
and  so  also  Armenia  and  several  other  countries  in  the  midst 
of  his  empire ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  main- 
taining a  nominal  supremacy  in  those  parts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  his  reign  Bactria  also  became  independent  under 
a  Macedonian  king.  Even  Seleucus  had  no  longer  ruled  over 
the  Indian  states,  which  having  separated  from  the  empire, 
returned  to  their  own  national  institutions. 

between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  We  may  hero  remark, 
that  there  exists  a  slip  of  paper,  in  Niebuhr*s  hand-writing,  belonging  to  the 
first  years  of  his  residence  at  Bonn,  in  which  the  naval  victoiy  of  Ptolemy 
Eaergetes  over  one  Antigonos  is  referred  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whereas,  in 
his  dissertation  on  Eusebius  (JST/cm.  5cAnyi.  vol.  l  p.  297),  it  is  referred  to 
Antigonus  Doton.—ED. 
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With  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  he  at  first  concluded  peace,  and 
was  on  good  terms  with  him ;  but  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  again  involved  in  a  war  with  him,  although 
Ptolemy  undoubtedly  was  far  more  powerful;  and  this  war  was 
protracted  until  the  reign  of  his  son  Antiochus. 

**  Under  the  first  direc  Ptolemies,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  one 
hundred  years,  Egypt  was  extremely  prosperous,  and  what 
Theocritus  says  in  his  encomium  on  Ptolemy  is  not  exaggerated. 
The  government  of  the  first  three  Ptolemies  was  very  moderate 
and  mild,  and  they  stood  to  the  Egyptians  in  quite  the  same 
relation  as  native  princes.  Although  there  were  a  few  insur- 
rections, yet  the  Egyptian  nation,  as  u  body,  was  faithful,  and 
such  insurrections  had  occurred  even  under  the  Pharaohs.  The 
long  reigns  of  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  amounting  to  seventy- 
eight  years,  were  extremely  beneficial  to  the  country,  more 
especially  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  which  lasted  nearly 
forty  years,  and  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  splendour 
and  prosperity.  "  These  two  reigns  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  David  and  Solomon.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  constantly  involved 
in  wars,  while  Philadelphus  reigned  in  peace;  and  besides  the 
Syrian  war,  he  had  to  carry  on  only  that  against  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  in  which,  however,  he  confined  himself  to  sending 
subsidies  in  money,  and  a  small  fleet  to  Athens.  Afterwards 
he  supported  his  allies  in  Greece  with  money  only.  The  war 
with  Syria  did  no  injury  to  Egypt  at  all ;  not  even  the  Egyp- 
tian provinces  were  touched  by  the  armies."  Under  Philadel- 
phus Alexandria  rose  to  very  great  magnificence,  and  even  in 
his  reign  it  was  the  first  of  all  the  cities  of  the  time.  "  All 
the  Indian  commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrians; 
but  it  was  not  only  through  commerce  that  Alexandria  became 
great,  but  because  it  was  a  refuge  for  all  Greeks  who  sought  a 
mild  government  and  protection  against  Macedonian  tyranny ; 
and  they  found  there  the  most  varied  means  of  gaining  a  sub- 
sistanceand  even  of  acquiring  wealth.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  traces,  that  magnificent  city  has  altogether  disappeared :  it  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  subterraneous  passages,  which,  however, 
at  least  in  their  present  form,  were  constructed  at  a  later 
period. 

The  revenues  of  the  empire  of  Philadelphus  were  immense, 
as  we  learn  from  Appian's  Preface.  They  seem  to  us  incredi- 
ble, because  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
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tlic  Egyptian  talent:  "if  it  had  been  the  same  as  the  Euboean 
talent,  as  Appian  states,  the  amount  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible, for  in  that  case  the  revenues  would  have  amounted  to 
upwards  of  ten  millions  sterling,  a  sum  which  no  Boman 
emperor  in  all  antiquity  was  able  to  raise/*  But  the  Alex- 
andrian talent  was  of  copper,  and  I  can  prove  that  its  value 
war  about  1/24  of  the  Attic  silver  talent:  it  probably  contained 
240  Alexandrian  drachmae.  The  proportion  is  about  the 
same  as  that  existing  between  the  Swedish  ton  of  money,  that 
is,  100,000  Eeichsthalers  in  copper,  and  100,000  Thalers  in 
silver.  It  is  clear  from  the  receipts  which  we  have  in  some 
ancient  documents  written  on  papyrus,  that  the  Alexandrian 
was  a  copper  talent  and  not  silver.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
in  the  wealthy  country  of  Egypt  we  so  rarely  find  gold  or 
silver  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  whereas  copper  coins  are  incre- 
dibly common.  The  gold  and  silver  was  exported  in  the 
commerce  with  India,  and  in  the  inland  traffic  their  place  was 
supplied  by  copper,  which,  owing  to  the  great  poverty  of  the 
people,  was  not  carried  out  of  the  country.  Copper  was  the 
general  metal  of  Egyptian  coins,  though  foreign  coins  also 
may  have  been  current.^  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  moreover,  had 
a  large  fleet  of  several  hundred  ships  of  war,  the  timber  for 

^  Com,  Klein,  Schrifi,  yo\, 'wp,  27 Sy  note  74,  and  Niebuhr's  Ifuchriflen  in 
Nubien  und  Aegypten  (in  Gau,  Neuentdeckte  VenkmiUer  von  Nubien),  In- 
schriften  von  Gartass,  No.  25.  As  the  passage  is  not  printed  in  the  second 
Tohime  of  the  Kleine  Schriften,  we  shall  here  give  it  yerbatim,  and  shall,  here- 
after, have  occasion  to  quote  some  other  passages  from  the  essay  on  Nubian 
inscriptions :  "  In  like  manner,  both  inscriptions  (Nos.  25  and  48)  agree  in 
stating,  that  the  present  consists  of  one  talent,  and  a  sum  of  money.  Accord- 
ingly, Roman  money  was  not,  even  then,  the  only  current  coin  in  Egypt :  the 
ancient  imaginary  coin  of  the  Egyptian  copper  coin  of  a  talent  was  still  in  use, 
on  which  I  have  spoken  in  my  dissertation  on  the  Armenian  translation  of 
Eusobius*  Chronicle.  For  that,  here  too,  a  talent  of  much  less  value  than  any 
silver  talent  is  meant,  is  clear,  from  the  fact,  that  Macrinus,  who  boasts  of  an 
unparalleled  liberality,  paid  two  hundred  and  forty  gold  pieces  for  eight  priestly 
dignities.  From  his  (Nos.  30  and  36),  and  other  inscriptions,  it  is  evident, 
that  fifteen  or  twenty,  or,  at  the  utmost,  thirty  gold  pieces,  were  given.  The 
value  of  such  a  talent,  therefore,  would  be  about  twenty  gold  pieces.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that,  as  more  and  more  Egyptian  documents  of  the  imperial  period 
arc  brought  to  liglit,  this  interesting  point  will  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
Twenty  zechins  arc  four  thousand  four  hundred  bajocchi;  and  thus  the  propor- 
tion mentioned  above  is  supported  by  internal  probability.  If  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  imperial  coins  of  Alexandria,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  under 
the  emperors,  as  previously  under  the  Ptolemies,  copper  coin  was  the  currency 
in  Egypt.  Even  when  large  sums  had  to  be  made  up,  the  coin  was  not  un- 
bearable to  the  robust  Egyptian  facchini  (Aristoph.)." — Ed. 
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which  he  derived  from  mount  Lebanon  and  from  Cyprus;  he 
had  also  a  numerous  army  of  mercenaries. 

The  causes  which  involved  him  in  war  with  Antiochus,  are 
obscure;  but  it  was  probably  a  quarrel  about  the  possession  of 
Coelesyria.  The  Egyptians  carried  on  the  war  on  the  oficnsive 
against  Asia  Minor,  where  they  already  possessed  a  few  places, 
and  principally  at  sea.  The  Syrians  conquered  Damascus, 
tliough  otherwise  the  war  was  unfavourable  to  them ;  they  did 
not  carry  it  on  with  energy,  and  the  Egj'ptians  at  that  time 
conquered  Ephesus,  the  coast  of  Ionia,  Garia,  Pamphylia,  and 
probably  Cilicia  also;  the  Cyclades  likewise  fell  into  their 
hands  about  that  period.  The  Rhodians,  with  an  extremely 
wise  policy,  went  their  own  way,  and  were  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Egypt,  but  remained  quiet,  and  did  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  any  disputes.  But  with  all  tliis,  they 
were  highly  respected  far  and  wide,  and  their  commerce  was 
flourishing  in  the  peaceful  relations  which  they  maintained. 

On  the  death  of  Antiochus  Soter  (Olymp.  129,  3)  the  govem- 
.  ment  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  surviving  son — of  his  two 
other  sons,  one  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  father's  com- 
mand— Antiochus  Thcos,  one  of  the  most  detestable  Asiatic 
despots.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  the  God  from  the 
Milesians,  because  under  his  auspices  they  had  expelled  the 
tyrant  Timarchus,  For  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  Asia  the 
state  of  things  became  changed :  a  bastard  of  Ptolemy,  bearing 
the  same  name,  had  the  command  at  Ephesus,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  Timarchus  of  Miletus,  he  revolted  against  his 
own  father.  The  rebel  was  indeed  put  down,  but  during  the 
confusion  those  districts  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrians, 
a  part  of  the  mercenaries  submitting  to  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
Antiochus  made  Ephesus,  which  had  been  raised  to  importance 
by  Lysimachus,  his  chief  residence. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  had 
become  old  and  was  now  in  his  dotage,  sought  peace,  which 
he  obtained  at  the  price  of  giving  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Theos.  This  Antiochus,  as  I  said 
before,  was  one  of  the  most  detestable  men,  who  had  sunk  so 
deeply  in  brutal  lusts  and  debauchery,  that  he  never  had  a 
moment  for  sober  reflection,  and  left  all  government  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  two  Cyprians,  who  were  his  favourites  in 
a  way  disgraceful  to  human  nature,  and  who  tyrannised  over 
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the  country  in  a  most  fearful  manner.  *'  The  most  notorious 
of  these  favorites  was  Theraison,  whose  great  merit  was,  that 
owing  to  his  Herculean  strength  he  could  go  through  any 
amount  of  licentiousness:  he  was  the  Heracles  of  the  god 
Antiochus,  and  temples  were  erected  to  both."  On  the  other 
hand,  Antiochus  was  under  the  control  of  his  wife  Laodice, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children,  "  and  who  overlooked  his 
disgusting  vices,  merely  to  be  able  to  tyrannise  over  the 
country."  Berenice®  became  the  mediator  of  peace.  Egypt 
gave  up  its  claims  to  Ephesus  and  ceded  a  part  of  its  conquests 
in  Asia  Minor;  and  peace  was  thus  concluded. 

Berenice  went  to  Syria  with  immense  treasures  and  an 
amount  of  luxuries  which  was  truly  Asiatic,  whence  she 
received  the  surname  of  17  <l>€pvo<f>6po^.  In  the  genuine  spirit 
of  Asiatic  refinement,  she  drank  no  other  water  but  what  was 
brought  from  the  Nile  in  golden  vessels.  The  water  of  the  Nile 
is  very  refreshing  and  wholesome,  and  in  the  greatest  heat  a 
person  may  drink  it  without  danger ;  even  when  troubled  it  is 
very  refreshing ;  it  can  be  kept  very  long  when  the  sediment  is 
taken  away ;  the  water  has  no  disagreeable  taste  even  when 
troubled  and  unpurified.  This  Berenice,  as  St.  Jerome  has  very 
correctly  observed  in  his  instructive  commentary  on  Daniel 
(chap.  11),  is  *'|the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  south"  spoken 
of  by  the  Prophet,  and  who  is  sent  with  great  treasures  to  the 
king  of  the  north  to  establish  peace.  In  order  to  marry  her, 
Antiochus  was  obliged  to  divorce  and  send  away  Laudice 
(the  same  as  Laodice,  as  Laodamia  is  the  same  as  Laudamia),  the 
daughter  of  Achaeus,  a  man  of  high  rank.  But  she  did  not  go  far, 
and  when  Philadelphus  had^died  (Oljonp.  133, 1),  she  returned, 
recovered  her  whole  influence,  and  Berenice,  with  her  child,  was 
sent  to  Antioch.     We  must  here  pass  on  to  another  event. 

Ophelias  of  Gyrene,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  enticed 
by  Agathocles  to  come  to  Carthage,  where  Agathocles  after- 
wards caused  his  troops  to  revolt  against  him,  and  where 
Ophelias  himself  disappeared.  After  this  Cyrenc  was  for  a 
time  independent;  we  do  not  know  how  long,  but  it  lasted 
until  the  arrival  of  Magas,  a  step-brother  of  Philadelphus, 
and  a  son  of  Berenice  by  her  first  husband  Philip.  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  who  was  a  faithful  father  to  his  step-children,  and  took 
care  of  them  in  every  possible  way,  made  him  governor  of 

'  "  Berenice  is  the  same  name  as  Veronica.** — 1826. 
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Cyrenc ;  he  was  to  be  a  vassal  prince  of  the  empire.  Hence 
we  find  Cyrencan  coins  bearing  on  one  side  the  inscription 
fiaa-iXio)^  Urokefiaiov^  and  on  the  other  the  name  of  Magas  in 
a  monogram,  with  the  silphium  of  Cyrcne.  But  even  during 
the  reign  of  his  step-father  he  was  not  faithful,  and  in  that  of 
his  brother,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  made  himself  indepen- 
dent. Philadclphus  left  him  in  peace,  apparently  from  a  kind  of 
generosity ;  when,  after  a  long  reign,  Ahigas  died,  he  left  a  daugh- 
ter Berenice,  through  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  renew  his 
connection  with  the  royal  house  of  Egypt,  for  he  had  betrothed 
her  to  a  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  who  was  then  suinamed 
Tryphon,  that  is,  a  man  living  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  a 
name  which,  like  that  of  Tryphaena,  occura  frequently  during 
this  period ;  both  names  are  very  common  in  the  royal  house 
of  Egj'pt.  This  Trj'phon  is  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Euergetes,  which  he  obtained  afterwards,  probably  fi'om  the 
Egyptian  priests.^  To  this  prince,  I  say,  Magas  betrothed 
his  daughter;  but  his  widow  Arsinoc,  a  daughter  of  the  re- 
jected Arsinoc,  harbouring  different  plans,  turned  her  eyes  to 
Macedonia.  Demetrius  Poiiorcetes  had  three  sons,  Antigonus 
Gonatas  and  two  others,  both  called  Demetrius,  which  might 
cause  much  confusion,  but  they  were  distinguished  by  sur- 
names—  the  one  being  surnamed  6  Ka\6<i,  and  the  other 
o  T.a")(y6^.  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  tragic  scenes  in 
which  he  was  involved,  and  for  being  the  father  of  Antigonus 
Doson  or  Epitropos.  Although  he  was  married  in  Macedonia 
and  had  children — by  a  Thessalian  woman  of  Larissa,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Aleuadae — Arsinoe  invited  him  to  come 
to  Cyrene,  offering  him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  and  the 
kingdom  of  Cyrcne.     He  went  thither,  and  wanted  to  take 

'  **  AH  the  Egyptian  kings  have  surnames,  which  were  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  ^lace<lonian  kings,  given  them  by  later  historians,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  one  another.  The  Ptolemies  obtained  them  partly  as 
compliments,  and  partly  from  circumstances  which  fonned  the  talk  of  the  time; 
but,  besides  this,  every  Egyptian  king  received  a  name  by  a  decree  of  the  priestly 
college  of  the  Egyptians,  just  as  the  Pharaohs,  besides  their  real  name,  had 
received  one  from  the  priests,  by  which  they  were  designated  as  gods.  In  this 
manner  Tryphon  was  called  Euergetes  by  the  prietits;  the  Ptolemy  who  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Auletes  through  the  talk  of  the  people,  was  called  by  the 
priests  ¥ios  Ai6yv(ros.  These  names  the  Ptolemies  added  in  their  documents, 
and  in  their  inscriptions.  The  Persian  kings  had  not  received  such  names,  and 
this  circumstance  shows  in  what  relation  the  Egyptians  stood  to  the  Macedonian 
dynasty."— 1826. 
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possession  of  the  government,  but  the  queen-mother  refused  to 
surrender  it;  she  was  a  profligate  woman,  and  sought  to  gain 
him  for  herself,  instead  of  for  her  daughter.  For  a  time  Deme- 
trius was  in  possession  of  Cyrene.  Berenice  was  kept  as  a 
prisoner^  not  being  allowed  to  go  to  Egypt  nor  to  marry  Deme- 
trius. She  now  did  quo  tion  fortius  ausii  alis,  as  Callimachus 
says  in  the  splendid  poem  which  Catullus  has  translated  into 
Latin :  she  undertook  to  murder  the  paramour  of  her  mother 
— a  deed  like  that  of  Beatrice  Cenci.  She  herself  led  the  as- 
sassins into  the  room,  exclaiming,  "  Spare  my  mother  I"  The 
latter  clasped  Demetrius  in  her  arms,  but  he  was  despatched 
by  the  murderers,  and  Arsinoe  after  this  disappears  from  history. 
Berenice  married  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  This  happened  during 
the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.*® 

I  have  recently  read  a  curious  anecdote  about  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphus:"  anecdotes  generally  do  not  deserve  to  be  much  at- 
tended to,  but  some  are  exceptions.  He  was  immensely  rich,  and 
in  fact  the  wealthiest  prince  of  the  time.  The  Romans  had  soli- 
cited his  friendship,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  him ;  he  had  just 
concluded  the  peace  with  Syria,  and  had  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  glory,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  by  a  species  of 
insanity,  consisting  in  an  indescribable  fear  of  death.  Chemi- 
cal artiflces  were  practised  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times; 
chemistry  as  a  science  derives  its  name  from  the  Egyptians: 
it  is  called  the  Egyptian  art,  for  Egypt  was  by  its  own  inhabi- 
tants called  Chemi.  Chemical  instruments  occur  in  the  most 
ancient  bas-reliefs.  The  art  of  making  gold  was  attempted 
in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  in  like  manner  the  Egyptians 
tried  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of  life. 
Hence  Ptolemy  also  took  every  imaginable  pains  to  find  the 
elixir  of  life;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  his  strength  was  rapidly 
decreasing.  Once,  like  Louis  XL,  he  was  looking  from  a 
window  of  his  palace  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  seriously  medi- 
tated upon  the  subject  of  his  longing;  it  must  have  been 
in  winter  time,  when  the  sand,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
becomes  very  warm.  He  saw  some  poor  boys  burying  them- 
selves in  the  warm  sand  and  screaming  with  delight,  and  the 
aged  king  began  bitterly  to  cry,  seeing  the  ragged  urchins 

>o  In  1826,  Nicbahr  assumed  that  these  things  happened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Euergetes.— Ed. 
"  Athen.  xii.  p.  536,  £. 
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enjoying  their  life  without  any  apprehension  of  losing  it;  for 
he  felt  that  with  all  his  riches  he  could  not  purchase  that 
happiness,  and  that  his  end  was  very  near  at  hand. 


LECTURE  CIV. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  history  of  gigantic  events,  though 
the  actors  in  them  are  not  great,  but  only  men  of  mediocrity;  I 
allude  to  the  war  between  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
It  was  described  in  the  history  of  Phylarchus,  which  extended 
from  the  death  of  Seleucus  to  the  period  after  the  reign  of 
Cleomenes,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator.  Poly  bins  judges  severely  of  him,  and  in 
some  respects  perhaps  too  harshly ;  but  certainly  not  too 
severely  in  regard  to  his  critical  skill.  Polybius  is  unfair 
towards  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  Pylarchus,  but  this 
arises  from  party  spirit,  and  in  saying  this  I  am  certainly  not 
unjust  towards  Polybius:  I  esteem  him  greatly,  for  he  is  a 
man  of  action.  The  second  historian  of  this  period,  who 
undoubtedly  far  surpasses  Phylarchus,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  very  high  indeed,  is  Agatharchides  of  Cnidus.  We 
have  excerpts  from  his  work  among  those  in  Photius,  where 
perhaps  they  are  an  interpolation ;  but  they  furnish  little 
information  upon  the  history  of  the  time;  they  are,  however, 
extremely  important  in  regard  to  ancient  ethnology.  They 
contain  a  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  of  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Africa.*  This  description  was  made  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  made  conquests  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  not  those  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  from  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  Adulitian  menu- 
ment,  as  has  been  shown  by  Buttmann.  Euergetes  had 
established  himself  in  Adulis,  near  Massaua,  and  surrounded 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  with  fortified  places  or 
emporia.     Agatharchides  gives  a  very  accurate  description  of 

*  In  regard  to  what  here  follows,  compare  the  essay,  Ueher  das  Alter  der 
zweiten  Halfle  der  Adulitischen  Iiuchrift,  in  the  Klein.  Schrift.^  roLi  p.  401 
foil.,  and  p.  4 10  foil.— Ed. 
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the  nations  of  that  coast,  pointing  out  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  physical  constitution  and  their  peculiarities;  it 
is  most  masterly,  and  if  I  except  the  descriptions  of  Herodotus, 
I  know  of  none  that  can  be  compared  with  his.  His  descrip- 
tions are  so  perfect,  that  if  a  person  has  studied  the  peculiarities 
of  those  nations^  he  cannot  help  recognising  them  at  once. 
He  does  not  name  the  nations  by  their  barbarous  names,  but 
retains  those  which  had  been  given  to  them  before;  thus  he 
calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  Ichthyophagi,  by  which  name 
they  had  been  known  before,  and  he  mentions  names  which 
are  very  strange.  The  loss  of  his  work  is  very  much  to  be 
lamented,  and  we  unfortunately  do  not  even  know  with  accu- 
racy the  time  at  which  Agatharchides  lived.  Dodwell's  opinion 
upon  this  subject  is  quite  wrong:  it  is  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  Agatharchides  was  the  guardian  of  a  king  of  Egypt 
— an  assumption  based  upon  nothing  but  the  fact,  that  among 
his  fragments  we  have  the  speech  of  a  guardian  addressed  to  a 
young  king,  who  was  probably  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  I  believe 
that  he  lived  about  Olymp.  150.  There  is  a  passage,  according 
to  which  he  was  the  famulus  of  Heraclides  Lembus;  if  there  be 
no  confusion  here,  he  must  have  lived  about  that  time,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century  of  Rome.  Agatharchides^  as  I  said  before,  wrote  the 
history  of  that  period^  and  was  a  most  excellent  authority. 

Before  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius  was  made 
known  by  Zohrab,  we  had  no  information  about  that  period, 
except  in  two  widely  different  authorities,  the  one  being  the 
twenty-seventh  book  of  Justin,  whose  extracts  in  that  part  are 
exceedingly  bad,  and  the  other  the  commentary  of  St.  Jerome 
on  Daniel.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
astonishing  erudition  and  critical  tact;  he  is  a  real  model  of 
historical  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures.  Unfortunately  many 
books  were  already  lost  when  he  wrote;  in  his  commentary  on 
Daniel,  he  made  use  of  that  of  Porphyry,  upon  whom  some  silly 
Christian  scholars  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  with  horror; 
but  St.  Jerome,  unconcerned  about  such  opinions,  made  use 
of  his  work  on  account  of  the  varied  historical  information 
he  found  in  it.  Among  the  very  instructive  writings  of  St. 
Jerome,  the  books  adversus  Jovinianum  are  the  richest  mine  for 
the  historian,  though  he  must  also  study  many  other  works  of 
his.     The  sketch  of  the  war  between  Ptolemy  Eucrgetcs  and 

u  2 
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Selcucus^  which  we  have  in  St.  Jerome,  has  no  chronological 
data,  and  cannot  bo  reconciled  with  the  narrative  of  Justin. 
But  here  we  ai-e  fortunately  assisted  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  gives  a 
minute  chronological  account.  Formerly  it  was  indeed  known, 
from  the  Greek  excerpts  of  Casaubon  from  Eusebius,  that  there 
existed  accurate  accounts  of  the  Syrian  kings,  but  the  very 
leaf  containing  them  was  wanting,  and  this  deficiency  is 
now  supplied  from  the  Annenian  Chronicle.  I  claim  the 
merit  of  having  pointed  this  out.  The  Annenian  translator 
did  not  understand  Greek ;  he  translated  slavishly  and  quite 
literally;  when  he  had  to  translate  a  compound  word,  which 
he  did  not  understand,  he  translated  the  separate  parts,  and 
that  even  in  proper  names.  The  Chronicle  was  taken  by  Euse- 
bius from  the  great  chronological  work  of  Porphyry,  who  had 
incorporated  in  it  the  history  of  tlie  empires  that  were  foimed 
after  Alexander;  but  Eusebius,  in  making  use  of  this  work,  often 
fancied  to  be  wiser  than  his  predecessor^  and  introduced  for- 
geries in  some  passages.  It  was  a  superficial  notion  of  his,  but  he 
imagined  that  he  had  formed  a  more  correct  opinion  upon  cer- 
tain matters.  Porphyry,  who  was  also  a  mathematician,  was 
guided  in  his  chronology  by  the  astronomical  observations 
relating  to  the  years  of  the  kings.  He  fixed  the  beginning 
of  the  reigns  after  Alexander;  and,  with  some  interpolations, 
Eusebius  incorporated  these  dates  in  his  Chronicle.  All  docu- 
ments were  dated  according  to  the  years  of  the  several  reigns, 
and  Porphyry,  therefore,  had  a  practical  object  in  reducing 
the  years  of  the  kings  to  Olympiads,  this  being  necessary 
in  order  to  fix  the  dates  of  the  documents  with  certainty. 
Tliis  he  did  with  such  accuracy,  that  we  may  perfectly  rely 
upon  him,  and  thus  the  succession  of  events  may,  to  some 
extent,  be  fixed  with  chronological  accuracy.  Upon  these 
points  I  beg  of  you  to  consult  my  investigation  on  the  histo- 
rical information  to  be  derived  from  the  Armenian  Chronicle, 
to  which  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything. 

Laudice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos,  was  a  daughter  of 
Achaeus,  a  Macedonian  of  vei-y  high  rank.  The  family  of 
Achaeus  acts  a  prominent  part  from  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Soter  down  to  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great:  we  have  mention 
of  Achaeus  I.,  Andromachus,  and  Achaeus  II.  Achaeus  I.  was 
the  father  of  Laudice. 
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The  name  Laodicc  was  much  liked  in  that  family,  and 
through  marriages  it  was  also  introduced  into  that  of  the 
Seleucidae.  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was 
either  in  his  weak  state  of  mind  or  already  dead,  the  Laodice 
of  whom  we  are  here  speaking,  contrived,  by  intrigues, 
to  be  recalled  to  the  court  at  Ephesus;  and  Berenice  was 
either  exiled  or  went  away  of  her  own  accord.  She  proceeded 
with  her  child  to  Antioch.  The  court  of  this  vast  empire 
frequently  migrated,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  East;  and 
thus,  after  the  marriage,  which  had  been  celebrated  at  Antioch, 
it  was  again  established  at  Ephesus.  But  seeing  the  fickleness 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  the  sons  of  Laodice,  Seleucus  Callinicus 
(then  eighteen  years  old)  and  Antiochus  Hierax,  were  afraid 
lest,  in  consequence  of  a  threat  of  Ptolemy,  their  mother 
should  likewise  be  rejected,  and  the  son  of  Berenice  should  be 
raised  to  the  throne;  and  in  order  to  avert  this  danger, 
I^aodice  poisoned  Antiochus  Theos  (Olymp.  133,  2).  It  is, 
however,  possible,  that  he  may  have  died  a  natural  death,  for 
he  was  completely  reduced :  for  years  he  had  been  plunged  so 
deeply  in  vice,  that  he  never  rose  to  a  state  of  human  con- 
sciousness; he  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  intoxication,  and  had 
been  ill  for  a  long  time.  In  order  to  secure  the  government, 
she,  after  his  death,  made  the  people  believe  that  the  king  was 
ill ;  she  caused  a  waxen  image  of  him  to  be  placed  in  a  bed, 
and  thus  deceived  the  courtiers,  who  were  obliged  to  stand  at 
a  respectful  distance.  Meantime  she,  with  her  sons,  took  pos- 
session of  the  government,  and  adopted  measures  to  rid  herself 
of  Berenice. 

But  the  citizens  of  Antioch  sided  with  Berenice,  and  after 
the  death  of  Antiochus  she,  for  a  time,  remained  in  possession 
of  Antioch.  A  number  of  the  maritime  towns,  which  were 
under  Syrian  supremacy  without  being  exactly  subjects,  also 
declared  for  her  and  her  child,  and  got  up  a  fleet  to  save  her. 
But  she  was  betrayed  by  the  nobles  of  Antioch ;  her  child  was 
dragged  from  her  arms  and  murdered  before  her  eyes;  she  then 
fled  into  the  temple  at  Daphne,  and  was  herself  murdered 
there  in  the  asylum.  The  two  brothers,  Seleucus  Callinicus 
and  Antiochus  Hierax,  then  assumed  the  crown;  but  they 
8cem  to  have  divided  the  empire,  and  Antiochus  obtained 
Asia  Minor.  *'  They  were  more  active  than  their  father  had 
been;  they  were  warlike  and  able  generals,  but  in  other  respects 
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they  were  worthy  of  him  and  their  mother,  and  persons  of  the 
same  character."  Seleucus,  the  elder,  no  doubt,  had  been 
the  principal  agent  in  that  horrible  deed  of  blood. 

But  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  tliird  among  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  last  in  the  series  that  deserves  praise,  now  rose  in  just  indig- 
nation at  the  fate  of  his  imhappy  sister  (Olymp.  133,  3).  He 
marched  out  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empire,  and  wherever  he 
went  the  nations  declared  in  his  favour.  "  The  crime  of  the 
Syrian  rulers  had  roused  even  those  nations,  which  otherwise 
bore  any  act  of  despotism  with  sullen  indifference.  All  the 
Ionian^  Cilician,  and  other  towns^  which  were  already  in  arms 
to  support  Berenice^"  joined  Euergetes,  and  he  traversed  the 
whole  of  the  Syrian  empire.  According  to  the  second  half  of 
the  Adulitian  inscription,  he  subdued  the  countiy  as  &r  as 
Bactria.  He  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Babylon.  Media, 
Persia,  and  the  upper  satrapies,  southern  Chorassan  and  Sistan 
as  far  as  Cabul,  all  of  which  belonged  to  Syria,  submitted  to 
him.  He  was  equally  successful  in  Asia  Minor:  the  acropolis  of 
Sardes,  a  part  of  Lydia,  and  Phrygia  Major  alone  maintained 
themselves.  Even  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which,  during  the  period  of  the  weakness  of  Macedonia,  had 
been  added  to  Syria,  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus,  were  conquered 
by  the  Egyptians.  Imagine  what  a  gigantic  war  tliis  was  I 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  in  the  meantime,  probably  maintained 
himself  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Armenia,  in  Ader^ 
bidjan.  *'  His  brother,  Antiochus,  deserted  him,  and  nego- 
tiated with  Ptolemy.*'  In  the  conquered  countries^  Ptolemy 
everywhere  exercised  the  rights  of  a  conqueror  in  the  harsh 
Egyptian  manner.  All  the  Egyptian  monuments  which  the 
Achaemenid  kings  had  carried  from  Egypt  to  Ecbatana,  Susa, 
and  other  places,  were  brought  back  by  him,  and  he  carried 
away,  besides,  a  vast  number  of  other  works  of  art.  The 
museums  were  a  passion  with  the  Ptolemies;  and  they  were  the 
first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  museums  and  galleries.  The 
Asiatics  might,  indeed,  have  got  over  these  things,  but  he 
levied  immense  contributions,  and  is  said  to  have  raised 
40,000  talents,  which  is  not  by  any  means  an  impossible  sum, 
and  I  even  believe  that  we  must  understand  Euboean  or 
Attic  talents;  a  reduction  to  Egyptian  talents,  which  I  was 
formerly  inclined  to  believe,  would  after  all  make  the  sum 
too  small. 
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While  he  was  thua  levying  contributions  abroad,  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Egypt,  which  obliged  him  to  return. 
We  know  no  particulars  about  this  insurrection  ;  but  he 
returned  and  seems  to  have  become  convinced  that  Egypt  was 
too  small  a  basis  for  such  an  empire.  ''  If  he  liad  wished  to 
retain  all  his  conquests,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  make 
Antioch  his  residence,  and  this  would  have  weakened  the 
ground  of  his  strength.  He^  moreover,  appears  to  have  been 
well  aware  that  the  conquests  had  been  made  too  quickly." 
lie  accordingly  divided  them,  retaining  for  himself  Syria  as 
far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  the  coast  districts  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  so  that  he  had  a  complete  maritime  empire.  The 
remaining  territories  he  divided  into  two  states:  the  country 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  was  given,  according  to  St.  Jerome  on 
Daniel  (xi.  7  foil.),  to  one  Xanthippus  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known, and  western  Asia  was  left  to  Antiochus  Hierax.  It 
would  seem  that  after  this  he  never  visited  those  countries 
again. 

After  he  had  withdrawn,  a  party  hostile  to  him  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  him.  The  Khodians  with  their  wise  policy, 
who  liad  liitherto  given  no  decided  support  to  either  empire, 
now  stepped  forward  setting  to  the  other  maritime  cities  the 
example  of  joining  that  party.  The  confederates  formed  a 
fleet,  with  the  assistance  of  which,  and  supported  by  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  Asiatics,  who  were  exasperated  against  the 
Egyptians  on  account  of  their  rapacity,  Seleucus  Callinicus 
rallied  again.  He  recovered  the  whole  of  upper  Asia,  and  for 
a  time  he  was  united  with  his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax.  The 
insurrection  in  Egypt  must  have  been  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
and  Ptolemy  being  pressed  on  all  sides  concluded  a  truce  of 
ten  years  with  Seleucus  on  the  basis  uti  possidetis.  Both 
parties  seem  to  have  retained  the  places  which  they  possessed 
at  the  time,  so  that  all  the  disadvantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Seleucidae,  for  the  fortified  town  of  Seleucia,  e.  g,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  whereby  the  capital  was  placed 
in  a  dangerous  position.  "  A  part  of  Cilicia,  the  whole  of 
Caria,  the  Ionian  cities,  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus^  and  several 
lirlacedonian  towns  likewise  continued  to  belong  to  Egypt.*' 

During  this  period,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers 
Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  The  latter  carried  it  on  with  the 
support  of  the  family  of  Andromachus  and  of  the  Gauls  whom 
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he  had  taken  into  his  service  after  the^  had  been  defeated  by 
Attains.  Some  have  imagined,  that  the  surname  of  SeleucuB 
ought  to  be  written  Gallinicus,  because  he  had  once  defeated 
the  Gauls;  but  this  is  ridiculous.  He  was  called  KaXXtVtiro9  be- 
cause Heracles  bore  the  same  surname,  which  was  now  applied  to 
him,  and  that  not  with  injustice,  for  being  placed  in  extremely 
diiScult  circumstances  he  accomplished  great  things,  though 
we  may  say  with  Goethe,  that  **  the  mighty  period  produced 
a  wretched  race."*  The  war  between  the  two  brothers  lasted 
for  years :  its  seat  was  Asia  Minor.  Once  Antiochus  with  his 
Gallic  auxiliaries  gained  a  decided  victory  over  his  brother 
near  Ancyra.  The  Gauls  conquered  the  camp,  and  Seleucua 
himself  was  missing;  he  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  Gauls 
had  been  less  faithless  and  avaricious.  But  being  satisfied 
with  the  booty  they  allowed  him  to  escape,  and  Seleucus 
succeeded  in  recovering  his  position.  The  avarice  of  the  GauU 
spoiled  everything,  for  they  demanded  of  Antiochus  such 
donatives,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  their  hands.  After 
this  struggle  had  lasted  for  some  years,  Antiochus  in  the  end 
succumbed.  We  possess  a  remarkable  monument  of  that  war 
in  the  treaty  of  the  Magnetes  of  Mount  Sipylus  with  the 
Smymaeans,  which  is  preserved  in  an  inscription  on  marble  in 
the  Arundel  collection  at  Oxford,  and  which  reveals  to  us  the 
state  of  disorganisation  in  which  every  one  cared  only  fer 
himself.  **  Seleucus  established  himself  in  upper  Asia,  where 
the  Parthians,  who  during  the  war  between  the  brothers  had 
subdued  Sistan  and  lower  Chorassan,  were  in  the  possession  of 
Media,  Babylonia  and  Persia;"  when  therefore  he  set  out  from 
those  quarters  with  all  his  forces  against  his  brother,  when  the 
country  rose  against  Antiochus  and  his  plundering  Gauls,  and 
when  Antiochus  was  unable  any  longer  to  pay  the  Gauls  out  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  he  could  not  hold  out  any  longer, 
although  in  war  he  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  general. 
He  was  so  much  reduced,  that  afler  a  battle  in  Lydia,  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  he  took  refuge  with 
Ariamnes  in  Cappadocia,  who  was  related  to  him  by  marriage. 

'  "  SeleacuB  has  been  ridiculed  for  liU  snrnamo  Callinicus,  but  unjuKtly. 
It  is  trae  that,  at  his  death,  the  empire  was  no  longer  as  large  as  it  had  been 
nndcr  his  father ;  but  when  we  consider  how  much  he  had  been  reduced, 
and  what  difiicnltics  he  had  to  overcome,  and  how  he  contrived  to  make 
use  of  every  favourable  turn  of  fortune,  wo  cannot  help  admiring  him,"— 
1826. 
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But  Ariamnes  was  so  treacherous  as  to  be  ready  to  deliver  him 
up  for  money  and  a  few  provinces.  Antiochus,  however, 
discovering  his  phin  fled  into  Thrace.  But  there  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  general  of  Euergetes,  "and  orders  were  sent 
from  Alexandria  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody ;''  for  in  the 
mean  time  a  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Seleucus  and 
Ptolemy,  by  which  the  Egyptian  empire  in  its  immense 
extent  was  strengthened  again.  Antiochus,  who  now  expected 
to  be  delivered  up,  or  to  be  kept  in  perpetual  imprisonment, 
made  his  escape  with  the  assistance  of  a  good-natured  woman, 
and  with  his  war  horse  reached  a  band  of  Gauls  in  the  interior 
of  Thrace,  which  was  then  occupied  by  Gauls.  Some  precious 
jewels  which  he  still  possessed,  and  his  noble  horse,  stirred  up 
the  avarice  of  the  Gallic  chief,  who  did  not  scruple  to  murder 
him  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  these  remnants  of  his  great- 
ness. There  is  a  beautiful  anecdote  in  which  it  is  related  that 
this  horse  avenged  the  death  of  his  master:  during  an  engage- 
ment, it  is  said,  it  ran  off,  carrjring  the  robber  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain. 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Hierax,  which  happened 
during  the  later  years  of  Seleucus,  the  latter  had  again  united 
the  whole  empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points,  and  the 
countries  which  had  been  ceded  to  Egypt;  but  these  were  so 
extensive,  that  Seleucia,  the  port  of  Antioch^  from  which  it 
was  only  thirty  miles  distant,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, just  as  the  Alands  islands  not  far  from  Stockholm  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  But  notwithstanding  its  suc- 
cessful enterprises,  Egypt  had  been  shaken  by  the  war  to  its 
foundations  and  had  lost  its  strength;  its  military  discipline 
appears  to  have  been  even  worse  than  that  of  the  Syrians. 
Although  Euergetes  was  in  himself  an  estimable  prince  and  of 
great  importance  to  the  empire,  and  although  literature  and 
science  flourished  under  him,  and  its  last  autumnal  rays 
adorned  his  reign  (Callimachus),  yet  the  flower  was  gone. 
The  empire  was  already  in  a  state  of  internal  decay,  and  even 
more  so  than  that  of  Syria.  The  death  of  Euergetes  decided 
its  downfall. 

"  But  in  Syria  too  the  long  wars  had  loosened  the  connec- 
tion among  the  provinces  more  than  ever,  and  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  jewels  of  the  Syrian  crown,  were  separated  from 
the  rest.     For  while  Seleucus  was  in  Upper  Asia,  Achaeus, 
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his  unclcy  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making  himself 
an  indcpend(!nt  satrap  in  western  Asia."  Seleucus  did  not 
reign  long  afler  this.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus 
Ceraunus  (Olymp.  138,  2)  who  marched  against  the  younger 
Achacus,  but  was  murdered  by  a  Gaul  named  Apaturius,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  same  Achaeus  (Olynip.  139,  1).  He 
had  reigned  only  three  years,  and  resided  in  western  Asia. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  **  who  marched  into  Upper  Asia,  where 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  disorganisation,  while 
Achaeus  was  establishing  himself  more  and  more  in  western 
Asia."  Under  Antiochus  the  Syrian  empire  revived  again  and 
acquired  a  great  extent,  especially  in  the  south.  Although  he 
was  not  a  great  man,  his  courtiers,  not  without  reason,  gave 
him  the  surname  of  the  Great,  because  he  restored  the 
empire. 

'*  This  happened  at  the  time  when  Antigonus  Doson  died. 
Achaeus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection;  the 
satrap  of  Media  was  likewise  revolting,  and  the  Syrian  empire 
was  confined  to  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.  During  this 
confusion,  new  sovereigns  ascended  the  thrones  everywhere. 
In  Macedonia  Philip  succeeded ;  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Philopator; 
in  Media,  JMolon,  and  in  Bactria  a  consolidated  Macedonian 
dynasty  had  already  established  itself. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  has  shown  itself 
among  all  Asiatic  nations,  to  which  the  dominion  of  Europeans 
has  extended,  that  there  existed  an  imperfect  state  without  assi- 
milation. Alexander  founded  a  number  of  colonies  in  Asia, 
partly  to  provide  for  invalids,  and  partly  to  form  rallying 
points  for  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  He  called  nearly  all  those 
towns  Alexandria,  under  which  name  we  find  towns  all  over 
the  Persian  empire.  But  it  was  especially  in  the  Syrian 
empire  that  the  number  of  colonies  was  immensely  increased. 
Antioch  was  first  founded  by  Antigonus,  but  rose  more  and 
more  under  the  Seleucidae.  The  Greek  places  of  this  kind  in 
Egypt  were  Alexandria,  which  had  a  completely  Greek  consti- 
tution, and  Ptolemais  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  had  a  regular 
fiovkq?  Although  those  towns  were  situated  in  the  midst  of 

•  Comp.  IiuchriJUn  in  NubieH  und  Aegypten,  inscriptioiiB  of  Gartasa,  Na  22 : 
"  Ptolemaiis  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  said,  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.818,  A.),  to 
have  had  a  aionuAm  wokiruchif  iw  Ty  'EXAiyrucv  T^tfv^    The  meaiiiDg  of  this 
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barbarous  countries,  still  they  had  their  Greek  institutions. 
They  were  real  republics  with  their  ^vKal^  fiovX^,  etc.,  and 
such  republican  towns  existed  not  only  on  the  coast  of  the 


statement  is  dear;  there  existed,  in  that  place,  a  bodj  of  citizens,  oonstitnted  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  municipal  town,  whereas,  in  the  other  Egyptian  towns,  as 
in  the  East,  only  appointed  judges  and  officers  of  police  had  any  power.  As, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  our  university  library  does  not  possess  any  of  the 
works  containing  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  hitherto  published,  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  are  already  known  in  which  this  municipal  constitution  is  men- 
tioned. But  in  those  which  we  have,  and  which  refer  to  Antiochus  Soter  and 
his  son,  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  we  clearly  sec,  that  Ptolemais  had  not  only 
a  fiovkfh  but  an  &px^^- 

**■  Spartianus  {Sener,  17)  says,  that  Serenis  first  granted  to  Alexandria  the 
right  of  bouleutae,  the  Alexandrians  until  then  having  been  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  judge  (a  kadi),  as  at  the  time  of  their  kings;  that  is,  that  Severus 
instituted  a  j3avA^  there,  such  as  existed  in  all  Greek  towns.  I  certainly  do  not 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement;  but  we  must  not  believe,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Macedonians  at  Alexandria  had  always  lived  in  that  state  of  oriental 
servitude.  The  Alexandrians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  also  the 
Lydians  of  Sardes,  and,  no  doubt,  the  real  Macedonians  also,  were  divided  into 
tribes,  and  the  tribes  into  demi,  as  at  Athens.  This  is  clear  from  the  fragment 
of  the  historian  Satyms,  in  Theophilus  (ad  Autolycum,  iL  7),  where  the  Diony- 
sian  phyle  is  mentioned,  together  with  a  number  of  demi  contained  in  it.  Now 
the  phylae  were  the  basis  of  every  municipal  as  of  every  other  perfectly 
free  constitution;  and  their  institution  could  have  no  other  object,  but  to 
found  such  a  constitution.  According  to  the  prevailing  customs,  the  idea  of 
doing  such  a  thing  must  have  spontaneously  presented  itself  to  king  Ptolemy 
Soter ;  the  contrary  could  not  occur  to  his  mind  at  aU.  The  knowledge  of 
what  is  the  general  custom,  at  a  given  dme,  supplies,  in  this  instance  also,  with 
perfect  certainty,  that  which  is  lost  in  express  testimonies.  And  how  could  it 
be  imagined,  that  those  who  constituted  a  Greek  colony  in  Upper  Egypt  in  the 
Greek  fashion,  should  have  refused  to  their  capital  the  same  privilege  ?  Bat 
that  which  was  suited  to  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  between  whom  the 
diadochi  made  no  distinction  in  the  towns  founded  by  them,  nay,  was  indis- 
pensable to  them  if  they  were  to  live  in  comfort,  was  not  suited  to  the  natives 
nor  to  the  barbarians  of  all  nations,  whom  commerce  drew  to  Alexandria  and, 
no  doubt,  kept  there  in  great  numbers,  such  as  Syrians,  Arabs,  Aethiopians,  and 
even  Negroes.  The  immensely  numerous  colony  of  Jews  (it  was  no  doubt 
there  that  this  people  acquired  their  proverbial  love  of  traffic)  formed  a  separate 
corporation,  and  the  accumulations  of  individuals  of  other  nations  probably  gave 
rise  to  similar  corporations,  each  by  itself.  The  institution  of  castes  in  Egypt 
alone  rendered  their  union  with  others  into  a  municipal  community  impossible. 
In  short,  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  at  Alexandria  were  the  only  cUizeM\ 
the  other  inhabitants  formed  difierent  commvnitit»»  The  Franks  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Soriens  in  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem;  and,  in 
like  manner,  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  America,  under  their 
CabUdo,  to  the  natives;  and  the  English  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Indians.  In  all  these  countries,  the  freebom  persons  on 
settling  in  them  did  not  forego  their  inalienable  privileges  of  municipal  liberty; 
over  the  former  barbarous  inhabitants,  single  judges  and  police  <^cers  were 
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Mediterranean,  but  even  very  far  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  The 
number  of  their  inhabitants  was  very  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  Asiatics,  and  yet  the  numbers  of  Greek 
and  Macedonian  soldiers  flocking  to  those  towns,  had  so  much 
drained  Europe,  that  Greece  and  Macedonia  were  in  a  state  of 
desolation  in  consequence.  Through  intermarriage  with 
Asiatic  women,  there  arose  a  mixed  race,  like  that  of  the  half 
caste  in  India,  and  the  Pullans  at  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
Such  a  mixed  race  always  has  a  peculiar  character :  the  Indian 
half  caste,  the  Mulattoes,  and  others^  even  if  they  were  not 
distinguished  by  their  colour,  might  very  easily  be  recognised 
by  their  character.  They  are  active,  lively,  and  stirring,  but 
they  generally  cannot  be  trusted  at  all  on  account  of  their 
Asiatic  education.  As  children  they  are  pretty,  intelligent, 
and  learn  easily,  but  do  not  advance  beyond  mediocrity;  they 
nowhere  appear  superior  to,  or  more  respectable  than  the 
natives.  Such  towns,  with  a  degenerate  Greek  language  and 
the  forms  of  a  republic,  which  often  had  no  real  existence,  were 
the  resoits  not  only  of  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  but  in  a 
great  measure  of  Asiatics  also,  and  continued  to  exist  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Sassanidae,  that  is,  iive  hundred  years 
after.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks  upon  the  Saasanidae  was 
greater  than  is  commonly  imagined;  and  if  we  examine  the 
philosophy  of  the  Indians,  we  shall  find  traces  of  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  As  the  notion,  that  Greek 
philosophy  was  based  upon  the  Indian,  has  been  given  up,  we 
cannot  account  for  the  resemblance,  except  by  tracing  it  to  the 
connection  of  the  Indians  with  the  Graeco-Macedonian  kin^rs 
at  Bactria. 

Those  towns  were  intended  to  serve  as  strong  points,  to 
secure  to  some  extent  the  submission  of  the  provinces;  but 


appointed,  to  protect  their  person  and  property;  anjrthing  beyond  this  would 
have  l>een  forced  upon  them,  and  would  have  displeased  them. 

"  The  municipal  constitution  of  Alexandria  was  lost  even  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  the  Romans  found  the  city  governed  according  to  the  oriental  fashion. 
The  time  when  this  unfortunate  change  took  place,  is  probably  the  reign  of  the 
tyrant  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  caused  the  Alexandrian  citizens  of  Greek  origin 
to  be  massacred  and  extirpated  (Polyb.  in  Strabo,  xvii.  p. 797,  D.)  AJUr  this, 
such  a  body  of  citizens  no  longer  existed,  while,  on  the  contraiy,  under  the 
first  three  Ptolemicft,  we  cannot  even  conceive  how  they  could  have  had  the 
will  to  act  contrary  to  its  dignity  and  its  rights."— £i>. 
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they  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  insurrections  in  which 
the  provinces  were  torn  from  the  empire. 

But  what  were  called  Greeks,  that  is,  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  were  not  so  purely  Greek  in  Asia  as  they  were  at 
Alexandria,  where,  in  consequence  of  direct  communication 
by  sea,  Greek  was  spoken  in  much  greater  purity.  Alexan- 
dria, with  its  brown  Egyptians,  must  have  presented  an 
appearance  like  that  of  the  great  commercial  cities  in  North 
America,  such  as  New  York,  where  a  great  number  of  negroes 
are  seen  in  the  streets,  and  where  we  may,  nevertlicless,  fancy 
ourselves  in  a  European  city. 

In  Egypt,  however,  everything  was  firmly  established,  and 
the  ancient  Egyptian  nation  remained  what  it  had  been.  It 
has  been  discovered,  that  under  the  Ptolemies  many  buildings 
were  erected,  which  were  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  case  was  just  like 
that  of  India  under  the  English,  for  in  the  latter  country  too, 
unless  you  happen  to  see  an  English  garrison,  you  will  scarcely 
believe  tliat  the  country  is  under  a  British  government.  It 
was,  moreover,  very  difficult  for  the  Egyptians  to  become 
hellenisod,  whereas  the  Syrians  assimilated  themselves  very 
easily.  The  Syrians,  so  £ir  as  I  know  them,  are  excellent 
men.  I  have  known  Koman  Catholic  priests  from  Syria,  who 
were  not  only  handsome,  but  able,  clever,  and  good  men;  I 
once  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  from  Aleppo,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  literature  of  Europe;  he  had  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  pitied  his  poor  coun- 
trymen who  were  not  permitted  in  their  servitude  to  enjoy  its 
blessings.  Porphyry,  lamblichus,  and  other  eminent  writers, 
were  Syrians.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  all  over  Syria, 
as  we  see  from  the  fact  that  the  New  Testament  was  written 
in  Greek  by  men  who  were  not  bom  Greeks.  I  recognise  the 
interference  of  Providence  in  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  planted  at  that  time;  for  under  the  Persian 
dominion  it  would  have  met  with  insurmountable  obstacles  on 
account  of  the  language. 

Egypt,  however,  was  more  flourishing  than  the  Syrian 
empire,  which  was  ruined  by  war,  and  where  the  taxes  were 
unbearable,  as  we  see  from  the  Book  of  Maccabees.  The 
taxes  there  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  produce;  the  revenue 
of  the  kings  must,  therefore,  have  been  immense;  and  yet 
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they  often  were  in  such  want  of  money  as  to  be  obliged  to 
plunder  the  temples.  This  much  is  clear,  that  the  condition 
of  Syria  was  deplorable;  as  &r  as  forms  are  concerned,  it  never 
rose  above  the  ancient  rule  of  the  satraps.  Egypt  never  had 
satraps  in  its  provinces,  but  only  military  commanders.  The 
completely  Oriental  forms  of  the  Syrians,  however,  do  not 
appear  in  western  Syria,  which  was  not  a  satrapy,  and  seems 
to  have  been  governed  under  diflferent  forms/* 

The  reign  of  Demetrius,  who  succeeded  his  father  Antigo- 
nus,  in  Olymp.  135,  1,  when  the  latter  had  attained  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  was  inglorious  and  unfortunate  for  Macedo- 
nia. We  know  very  little  about  it.  It  was  the  period  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  the  Achaeans  and  Aetolians;  and  the 
greatest  event  of  the  reign  of  Demetrius,  is  his  great  war  with 
the  Aetolians  about  the  possession  of  Epirus. 


LECTUBE  CV. 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  the  great  Pyrrhus,  has  been 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  history,  which  has  almost  forgotten  him. 
The  sequel  of  his  history  after  the  transitory  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia is  entirely  unknown.  His  reign  lasted  long,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  year  of  his  death  with  accuracy.  He  left 
behind  him  five  children,  two  sons,  Pyrrhus  and  Ptolemy,  and 
three  daughters.  At  his  death  his  sons  were  yet  very  young, 
and  his  widow  Olympias,  who  was  at  once  his  sister  and  his 
wife,  according  to  the  detestable  custom  of  the  Ptolemies, 
acted  as  guardian  of  the  children.  Alexander's  kingdom  com- 
prised all  Epirus  to  the  extent  which  his  father  had  possessed, 
and  the  part  of  Acarnania  which  had  fallen  to  his  share  at  the 
time  when  the  country  was  divided  between  him  and  the 
Aetolians.  But  his  relation  to  the  Aetolians  was  insecure^  and 
Olympias  was  not  without  apprehensions ;  it  is  possible  that 
symptoms  may  have  already  been  visible  in  Epirus  of  the 
ferment,  which  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  so  fearful  a 
manner,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  malcontents  may  have 
applied  to  the  Aetolians.     Olympias  alone  being  unable  to 
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offer  any  resistance  to  the  AetoUans,  sought  the  protection  of 
the  Macedonians  by  endeavouring  to  effect  a  marriage  between 
one  of  her  daughters  (whose  name  is  mis-spelt — Ptia,  we  must 
no  doubt  read  Phthia)  with  Demetrius  of  Macedonia. 

Whether  Demetrius  was  already  king,  or  whether  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatas  was  still  alive,  is  to  my  mind  a  doubtful  point  in 
consequence  of  the  answer  of  the  Aetolians  in  Justin,  which 
pre-supposeSy  that  the  first  Punic  war  had  not  yet  been  brought 
to  a  close ;  but  this  may  be  a  mistake.  Demetrius,  at  any  rate, 
was  no  longer  a  young  man,  for  if  he  be  the  same  who  opposed 
Pyrrhus,  he  must  have  been  a  youth  as  early  as  Olymp.  126. 
Demetrius  accepted  the  offer,  although  he  was  already  married 
to  the  Syrian  princess  Stratonice,  a  sister  of  Antiochus  Theos^, 
whom  he  now  divorced  in  order  to  marry  Phthia. 

Stratonice,  leaving  Demetrius,  went  to  Asia  Minor,  as  Justin, 
our  only  authority^  relates;  the  divorce,  however,  did  not  lead 
to  a  war  between  Macedonia  and  Syria,  because  the  latter 
country  was  too  weak.  But  in  Syria  itself  that  fury  of  a 
woman  created  great  mischief  She  proceeded  to  the  court  at 
Antioch,  offering  her  hand  to  Selcucus  Callinicus;  and  when 
he  rejected  the  offer,  she  induced  the  restless  Antiochians  by 
her  intrigues  to  recognise  her  as  their  queen.  Selcucus 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  upper 
satrapies,  and  when  he  returned,  he  conquered  Stratonice. 
Being  now  deserted  by  the  Antiochians,  she  was  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death  ^. 

The  marriage  of  Phthia  with  Demetrius  then  became  the 
occasion  of  great  confusion  and  misfortune,  by  dragging  him 
into  the  war  with  the  Aetolians.  The  latter  availed  them- 
selves of  the  forlorn  state  of  Epirus  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Epirot  portion  of  Acamania,  and  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  country.  Demetrius  hastened  to  support 
the  Epirots,  and  thus  arose  a  war  between  the  Macedonians 
and  Aetolians,  in  which  the  latter  joined  the  Achaeans, 
against  whom  they  otherwise  entertained  an  invincible  aver* 
sion. 

This  is  the  ^fffjurjTpiatco^  iroXcfio^  mentioned  by  Polybius, 

and  the  most  brilliant  war  that  was  ever  carried  on  by  the 

■ 

*  **  The  Antiochus  here  mentioned  by  the  hasty  Justin  is  Antiochus  Hierax, 
and  not  Antiochus  Theos*'— 1825. 
'  Comp.  Joseph,  c,  Apkm,  i.  22. 
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Greeks  against  the  Macedonians.  I  have  collected  all  that  has 
come  down  to  us  about  this  war,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its 
separate  occurrences. 

The  Macedonians  at  that  time  had  no  longer  any  possessions 
in  Peloponnesus,  but  they  still  had  Chalcis,  and  the  Phocians 
and  Boeotians  were  dependent  upon  them.  The  war  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  Thessaly,  and  its  result  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  Aetolian  sympolity. 

Almost  every  trace  of  the  battles  of  the  Aetolians  and 
Achaeans  against  the  Macedonians  in  that  war  is  lost;  we 
have  mention  of  a  single  battle  near  Phylacia,  wherein  Aratus 
was  defeated  by  a  general  of  Demetrius  and  severely  wounded. 
But  whether  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  or  otherwise,  is  unknown;  this  only  is  certain,  that 
the  Aetolians  were  allied  with  the  Achaeans,  and  that  the 
former  greatly  extended  their  territory,  which  was  much  faci- 
litated by  their  constitution,  as  they  admitted  all  those  who 
joined  them  into  their  sympolity. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  this  war,  that  the  Aeto- 
lians became  masters  of  Phocis  including  Delphi,  and  of  the 
country  of  the  Phthiotian  Achaeans,  nay  even  of  Pharsalus; 
this  is  implied  in  the  fact  tliat  the  Tliessalians  in  their  insur- 
rection against  Macedonia,  ader  the  death  of  Demetrius,  are 
mentioned  as  having  entered  into  sympolity  with  the  Aeto- 
lians. Their  sympolity  also  extended  to  the  western  sides  of 
mount  Oeta  and  Pindus  and  far  into  Epirus,  beyond  Atlia- 
mania;  Amphilochia  was  probably  likewise  conquered  by  them 
at  that  time,  for  in  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus  at  least,  it  still 
belonged  to  Epirus.  Even  Lysimachia  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus  was  a  member  of  their  sympolity.  An  inscription 
found  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  in  the  collection  of  Cockerell 
(?),  shows,  that  the  Carthaeans  also  were  probably  in  the 
same  relation,  because  they  were  ready  to  form  an  alliance  on 
condition  that  they  should  become  members  of  the  league;  in 
Crete  the  Cnossians,  and  in  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus  Man- 
tinea,  Orchomenos,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian  towns,  joined 
the  confederacy  at  that  time,  and  especially  all  those  which 
would  not  form  any  close  connection  with  the  Achaeans.  The 
Eleans  were  likewise  allied  with  the  Aetolians. 

The  Aetolians  were  also  seeking  opportunities  for  interfering 
in  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus;  and  this  is  the  time  to  which 
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we  must  assign  the  predatory  incursion,  which,  according  to 
Polybius',  they  made  all  over  Peloponnesus  as  fiir  as  Tacnarus, 
and  during  which  they  destroyed  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and 
laid  the  country  waste,  under  the  pretext  that  they  wanted 
the  exiles  to  be  recalled  to  Laconia.  Plutarch*  says  that 
during  that  inroad  they  made  all  the  people  slaves,  and 
carried  away  about  50,000.  But  from  the  statement  in 
Polybius,  in  connection  with  other  events  belonging  to  this 
period,  such  as  the  irapatrrrovhr)  in  Bocotia  which  must  belong 
to  Olymp.  133,  and  with  the  war  of  Clcomcnes,  it  is  evident, 
that  this  expedition  may  be  assigned  to  Olymp.  135.  Pre- 
viously, and  as  long  as  Antigonus  Gonatas  was  powerful  in 
Peloponnesus,  the  Aetolians  could  not  have  ventured  into  the 
peninsula;  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  probably  took  place 
during  the  period  after  the  death  of  Agis,  when  Sparta  was 
in  a  state  of  great  disorganisation. 

During  this  war  Aratus  gradually  extended  the  Achaean 
league.  Tlic  most  important  accession  at  that  time  was  the 
addition  of  Megalopolis  (Olymp.  136,  3).  That  city  was  then 
separated  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  which  was  divided  into 
several  cantons,  and  consisted  of  two  unequal  halves,  one  large 
city  and  many  small  towns.  Epaminondas'  plan  to  concentrate 
Arcadia  in  Megalopolis  had  failed,  but  ever  since  the  time  of 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  the  Megalopolitans  had  been  in 
possession  of  a  large  part  of  Laconia.^  At  this  time  it  was 
governed  by  the  tyrant  Lydiadas,  who  had  judgment  enough 
to  see  this  great  advantage,  that  if,  like  Aratus^  he  should  be 
elected  strategus  every  other  year,  he  would  have  sufGcient 
compensation  for  his  usurped  power,  and  that  if  the  strategy 
should  full  into  the  hands  of  non-Achaeans,  the  advantage 
which  the  smaller  towns  would  have  in  voting,  would  be 
neutralised.  As  a  reward  for  this,  Lydiadas  was  thrice  elected 
strategus,  but  in  his  last  year  he  fell  in  battle. 

'  iy.  34,  ix.  34. 

*  Agis  ei  Cleom,  18,  p.  813,  A. 

*  **'  Ever  Bince  the  fonndation  of  Megalopolis,  that  is,  for  more  than  one 
hundred  jears,  the  Spartans  had  kept  up  an  hereditary  feud  with  that  city,  nor 
do  they  seem  to  have  become  reconciled  with  the  Mcsscnians.  Polybius  fur- 
nishes the  most  obvious  examples  of  the  immense  hatred  wliich  animated  them : 
he  has  such  an  inveterate  hatred  against  the  Spartims  and  Aetolians,  that  he  is 
often  unjust  towards  them.  About  Olymp.  130,  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Arcus, 
besieged  Megaloplis,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  sur- 
named  the  Honest,  and  fell  during  the  siege." — 1825. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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Aratus  was  less  successful  at  Argos,  where  tyrants  had 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  The  ancient  forms 
had  died  away,  and  everything  depended  upon  the  personal 
character  of  individuals,  wliich,  however,  might  be  easily 
abused  and  promote  tyranny.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  Aristippus, 
who  had  formerly  sided  with  the  opponents  of  Pyrrhus,  was 
made  tyrant  of  Argos  by  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aristomachus,  and  then  by  another  Aristippus,  who 
in  his  turn  was  again  succeeded  by  one  Aristomachus ;  in  regard 
to  the  last-mentioned,  we  know  that  not  only -he,  but  his  wliole 
family  was  in  possession  of  the  tyrannis.  That  Aristippus,  who 
fell  after  the  battle  of  Cleonae,  lived  much  too  late  to  be  the  same 
who  invited  Antigonus  Gonatas.  The  first  Aristomachus  soon 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  this  Aristippus,  either  his  son,  or 
more  probably  his  brother,  a  hateful  and  suspicious  tyrant, 
who  became  proverbial  for  these  qualities.  Aratus,  who  would 
have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  unite  all  Peloponnesus,  un- 
dertook in  the  midst  of  peace  to  make  himself  master  of  Argos 
by  assault,  but  was  repelled ;  and  as  he  saw  that  the  Argives 
themselves  acted  the  part  of  mere  idle  spectators,  he  entirely 
lost  heart.  Aristippus  brought  an  action  against  Aratus  before 
the  Mantineans  as  arbitrators  for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
Aratus  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine.  After  this,  Aratus  lost 
an  open  battle  in  the  field  against  Aristippus,  which  shows 
how  powerful  the  city  of  Argos  must  have  been,  although  the 
great  timidity  of  Aratus  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  defeat.  But  he 
repaired  his  loss  by  taking  from  Argos  the  small  town  of  Cleonae, 
and  inducing  it  to  join  the  Achaean  confederacy.  When  in 
possession  of  that  town  ho  drew  Aristippus,  who  was  staying 
at  Corinth  ready  to  break  up,  into  a  snare,  by  bribing  persons 
to  persuade  him  to  take  possession  of  Cleonae.  When  Aris- 
tippus arrived  there,  Aratus  fell  upon  him  by  night,  and  drove 
him  back  to  the  very  gates  of  Argoe,  whereupon  Aristippus 
was  slain.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aristomachus,  who  effected 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Achaeans. 

There  never  was  a  moment  since  the  Lamian  war,  at  which 
the  recovery  of  the  national  independence  of  the  Greeks  was 
80  near  at  hand  as  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  in  Olymp. 
137,  3.  The  Achaean  league  at  that  time  all  at  once  ex- 
tended itself  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Aristomachus 
resolved,  for  the  sum  of  fifty  talents,  to  form  a  reconciliation 
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with  Aratus,  and  surrendered  to  him  (Olymp.  138, 1),  on  con- 
dition of  his  being  elected  strategus  for  that  year,  if  Aratus 
himself  should  not  be  elected.  This  example  was  followed 
by  many  other  small  towns:  Phlius  and  Hermione  likewise 
surrendered  to  the  Achaeans,  nay  Aratus  was  even  negotiating 
the  ransom  of  Athens  for  150  talents.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Macedonian  garrison  of  Munychia  and  Piraeeus,  under 
Diogenes,  was  entirely  abandoned  by  and  cut  off  from  Mace- 
donia. For  this  sum,  of  which  Aratus  himself  paid  the  sixth 
part,  the  evacuation  of  those  places  as  well  as  of  Sunium  and 
Salamis,  was  purchased  (Olymp.  137,  3  or  4);  the  commander 
departed  with  his  troops  and  entered  the  Egyptian  or  Syrian 
service.  But  still  Athens  did  not  join  the  Achaean  league, 
which  then,  besides  the  Achaean  towns,  comprised  Sicyon, 
Phlius,  Corinth,  Argos,  Cleonae,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione, 
and  Megalopolis. 

Boeotia,  Sparta,  and  Mcssenia,  remained  neutral,  but  were 
free  and  independent  of  Macedonia.  The  Achaeans  and 
Lacedaemonians  were  allied  with  Alexandria. 

Greece  proper,  as  far  as  Thcssaly,  with  the  exception  of 
Chalcis,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  free  from  the  dominion  of 
Macedonia.  Something  new  and  solid  ought  now  to  have  been 
established,  but  this  could  not  be  done  by  Aratus,  who  was  quite 
incapable  of  concentrating  the  league;  Cleomcnes,  the  young 
king  of  Sparta,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  about  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Demetrius,  was  the  only  person  that  could  do 
anything :  he  was  the  last  man  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Greece. 

Tlie  war  of  Demetrius  lasted  for  some  time :  it  was  a  period 
of  humiliation  for  Macedonia;  and  the  reign  of  Demetrius 
was  altogether  a  time  during  which  Macedonia  displayed  great 
weakness.  From  the  Prologues  to  Tragus  Pompeius,  we  also 
learn  that  during  his  reign  there  were  great  commotions  among 
the  Bastarnae.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  chiefly  die  Bastamae 
who  induced  the  Dardanians,  a  great  lUyrian  people,  which  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  earlier  history  of  Greece,  to  make  war 
upon  Macedonia.  This  advance  of  the  nations  from  the  high 
mountainous  country  disturbed  the  reign  of  Demetrius,  as  much 
as  the  southern  nations  were  disturbed  by  the  Actolians. 

Demetrius  died  during  an  expedition  against  the  Dardanians, 
after  a  reign  of  ten  years  (a.u.c.  523,  Olymp.  137,  3),  leaving 
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behind  him  Philip,  a  boy  of  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  appeared 
with  their  armies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  with  Demetrius,  when 
the  Acamanians  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Aetolians  (soon  after 
Olymp.  135, 1,  A.U.C.  513,  Cato),  the  Komans  had  for  the  first 
time  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  This  fact  is,  indeed, 
not  mentioned  by  Justin,  but  is,  nevertheless,  well  established. 
The  statement  of  Polybius,  that  after  the  Illyrian  wars  the 
Bomans  interfered  for  the  first  time  with  an  armed  force  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  is  quite  correct; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  way  of  negotiations  they 
had  interfered  before  that  time,  as  they  had  done  in  Spain,  so 
that  the  influence  of  their  name  preceded  them  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic  as  it  did  in  Spain.  The  people  of  Apollonia 
had  thirty  years  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Bc»ne  to  seek  pro- 
tection, and  we  must  suppose  that  the  same  was  done  by  more 
distant  places.  The  Acamanians  applied  to  the  Bomans, 
endeavouring  to  obtain  their  protection  against  the  Aetolians, 
for  reasons  which  are  peculiar  to  an  age  when  the  actual  state 
of  things  is  far  from  cheering,  and  when,  during  the  decay  of 
real  national  life,  pedantry  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of 
men.  For  the  Acarnanians  claimed  the  support  of  the  Bomans 
on  the  ground,  that  of  all  the  Greeks^  they  had  been  the  only 
ones  who  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, they  were  benefactors  of  tlie  Bomans.  The  latter, 
among  whom  the  Trojan  legend  had  been  firmly  rooted  from 
early  times,  accepted  the  plea,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Aetolians,  to  warn  them  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Acamanians.7  But  it  seems  that  this  embassy  produced  no 
effect.  The  Aetolians  returned  an  insulting  answer,  reminding 
the  Bomans  of  their  terror  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Punic  war;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Polybius  may  not  have  taken  any  notice  of 
that  first  embassy,  because  the  Bomans,  afler  having  threatened 
the  Aetolians,  remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  sent  no  assistance 
to  the  Acamanians.  The  Aetolians  retained  all  they  possessed 
in  Acarnania.     In  the  end,  however,  the  Acamanians,  perhaps 

'  "  The  interior  of  Aetolia  before  the  Trojan  war  was  not  Greek,  and  be- 
came Greek  only  bj  adopting  Greek  manners  and  language;  the  Acanianians 
also  became  Greeks  only  by  colonisation.** — 182.5. 

^  In  a  MS.  note,  Nicbuhr,  without  mentioning  any  reasons,  places  this  em- 
bassy in  Olymp.  135,  2. — £d. 
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through  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  recovered  to  some  extent 
their  independence;  and  at  the  end  of  this  war,  the  Acar- 
nanians  rose  nobly  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Epirot  empire. 

But  even  before  the  death  of  Demetrius,  the  Romans  with 
an  armed  force  crossed  the  Adriatic  (Olymp.  137, 1).  lUyrian 
kings  occur  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip  and  Bardylis.  A 
great  part  of  the  lUyrians  were  united  under  one  king, 
and  Scutari  was  probably  their  capital  as  early  as  that  time, 
a  rank  to  which  it  is  destined  by  nature;  '*  lower  Albania 
and  the  adjacent  islands  belonged  to  it/'  The  Illyrians  had 
been  pirates  even  before ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  incessant 
wars,  they  had  become  a  state  of  pirates,  whereas  formerly 
piracy  had  been  carried  on  only  by  individuals;  pirate  squad- 
rons occurred  under  all  possible  flags.  During  this  period  we 
frequently  hear  of  commanders  of  pirates  under  the  name  of 
dp^LTrecpaTai,  and  they  belonged  not  only  to  lUyricum,  but  to 
Aetolia  and  other  maritime  countries.  This  system  of  pii-acy 
was,  no  doubt,  always  very  annoying  to  the  Roman  subjects  on 
the  Adriatic,  though  before  this  time  the  pirates  may  have 
somewhat  respected  the  Romans;  but  when  the  Illyrian  king 
Agron  died,  and  his  widow,  Teuta,  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, the  pirates  carried  on  their  pursuits  with  an  insolence 
which  had  before  been  unknown,  and  Roman  merchants  were 
unmercifully  plundered  and  shockingly  maltreated.  The 
Romans  accordingly  sent  an  embassy,  demanding  reparation  and 
safety  for  their  ships,  but  the  ambassadors  received  an  insolent 
answer;  and  when  they  replied  with  becoming  dignity  and 
pride,  the  queen  caused  them  to  be  murdered.  The  Romans 
then  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Illyrians ;  a  fleet  was 
fitted  out,  and  the  Illyrians  were  unable  to  resist.  Even  in  the 
second  campaign,  Teuta  was  scarcely  able  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of  her  dominions.  The  result 
of  the  war  was,  that  the  Romans  became  masters  of  a  great 
part  of  Illyricum.  Several  Greek  towns,  such  as  Epidaurus, 
ApoUonia,  Epidamnus,  and  Corcyra,  at  that  time  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  without  being 
obliged  to  admit  Roman  garrisons,  which  was  a  great  advan- 
tage to  them.  In  the  peace  with  the  Illyrians,  the  Romans 
stipulated  for  the  entire  suppression  of  piracy ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  in  general,  that  the  Romans  deserved  well  of  the  world  by 
endeavouring  to  do  away  with  piracy  as  far  as  their  influence 
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could  reach.  They  always  showed  a  decided  hatred  of  piracy ; 
they  first  abolished  it  among  the  Latin  towns,  afterwards  among 
the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  fifth  century  they  secured  the  safety 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Rhodians.  Henceforth  the  Illyrians  were 
not  allowed  to  sail  beyond  the  Adriatic  with  armed  ships.** 

The  abolition  of  the  piracy  of  the  Illyrians  was  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  Greeks,  who  received  it  with  enthusiasm.  It 
was  in  Olymp.  137,  4,  that  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Greeks  to  inform  them  of  the  conclusion  of  this  peace. 
Athens  then  testified  its  gratitude  by  promising  all  Romans 
the  rights  of  isopolity,  and  by  passing  honorary  decrees;  the 
Romans  were  admitted  to  the  great  Greek  games,  but  not  to 
those  of  Olympia.  Even  before  this  time  strangers  and 
barbarians  had  taken  part  in  the  great  arf&ve;  of  the  Greeks, 
such  as  the  Epirots,  the  Macedonians,  the  Macedonian  colonies 
in  the  East,  the  hellenised  nations  in  western  Asia,  and  now 
the  Romans  also  were  admitted.  The  Romans,  no  doubt, 
smiled  at  the  privilege  conferred  upon  them. 

But  before  matters  came  to  this  point,  a  fearful  tragedy  had 
occurred  in  Epirus :  the  house  of  Pyrrhus  ended  as  tragically 
as  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  it  traced  its  origin.  The 
children  of  Olympias  had  died  one  after  the  other;  Pyrrhus, 
the  eldest  son  of  Alexander,  had  died  when  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years;  soon  afterwards,  Ptolemy,  wlio  was  much  younger,  and 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  was  assassinated,  or,  as 
Polyaenus^  says,  poisoned.  Phthia  also  was  dead,  so  that  only 
two  daughters  survived.  The  one.  Nereis  (so  called  from 
Thetis,  who  was  a  Nereid ;  this  is  a  play  with  the  names  oc- 
curring in  the  story  of  Achilles)  was  married  to  Gelo  of 
Syracuse,  who  refused  to  interfere  in  the  aifairs  of  Epirus;  the 
Romans,  in  fact,  would  not  have  allowed  it,  and  he  also  was 
too  far  distant.  The  only  remaining  daughter  was  Laodamia, 
or  Deidamia  (the  latter  is  probably  the  more  correct  name  on 
account  of  the  connection  with  the  story  of  Achilles  in  Scyros : 
a  sister  of  the  great  Pyrrhus  had  likewise  been  called  Deidamia). 

*  <*  The  occurrences  between  the  Arcamanians,  Illyrians,  and  Aetolians belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Demetrius  and  the  Aetolians,  the  time 
when  the  latter  conquered  the  Acamanian  towns  wliich  refused  to  join  their 
sympolitv  (Polyb.  I  5,  foil.);  thej  do  not  belong  to  the  latter  period  of  the  life 
of  Demetrius.  By  this  view  of  the  matter  we  get  rid  of  the  gaps  in  the  chro- 
nology of  Polybius."— 1825. 

»  viii.52. 
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The  mother  and  daughter  lived  in  Ambracia,  where  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  against  them.  What  can  have  caused  such 
a  revolt  under  the  circumstances,  when  the  royal  house  was 
already  nearly  extinct,  is  to  me  a  mystery.  We  can  understand 
that  the  Epirots,  who  had  always  been  a  very  free  people,  now 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  republic,  seeing  that  the  royal  house 
was  reduced  to  a  single  woman ;  but  it  is  utterly  inconceivable, 
why  there  now  burst  forth  such  a  fury  against  the  royal  family. 
Deidamia  was  obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Epirots,  who 
abolished  the  kingly  dignity  ;  she  renounced  the  throne,  sur- 
rendered Ambracia,  and  stipulated  only  for  her  life  and  a  few 
of  her  domains.  But  the  Epirots  did  not  keep  their  word ; 
Deidamia  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  temple,  but  even 
there  she  was  not  safe:  she  was  dragged  down  from  the  altar 
and  murdered  by  one  Milo,  probably  the  author  of  the 
rebellion,  who  afterwards  made  away  with  himself.  The 
Epirots  at  that  time  were  influenced  by  a  blind  but  terrible 
frenzy:  to  this  time  we  must  assign  the  destruction  of  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  the  great  Pyrrhus,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  in  a  distich  of  the  Ibis,  the  obscure  Callimachean 
poem  of  Ovid.  Let  any  one,  imagining  that  he  understands 
mythology,  try  his  hand  at  this  poem ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  man  who  comprehends  the  whole  of  it.  But  the 
Pyrrhus  mentioned  in  it,  is  certainly  not  the  son  of  Achilles, 
but  the  great  king  Pyrrhus. 

From  that  time  the  Epirots  formed  a  republic,  and  ever 
after  these  occurrences,  which  belong  to  Olymp.  135,  1,  they 
are  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Polybius  as  a  republican  people 
under  a  strategus,  and  although  they  were  Pelasgians,  they 
are  reckoned  among  the  Greeks  ;^^  but  the  extent  of  Epirus 
no  longer  remained  what  it  had  been  under  Pyrrhus  and 
Alexander,  and  a  great  part,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians.  Ambracia,  the  capital,  was 
separated  from  it,  and  appears  as  a  member  of  the  sympolity 
of  the  Aetolians  as  early  as  Olymp.  140;  Acamania  was 
torn  from  it  and  formed  a  country  by, itself;  Atintania, 
too,  no  longer  belonged  to  it,  and  all  the  country  east  of  the 

^^  **  It  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  that  period,  that  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Epirot  dynasty,  the  republic  was  recognised  without  any  difficulty.  The  states  of 
that  time  took  the  actual  condition  of  affauv,  such  as  it  was;  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  strict  principles  of  right  which  are  observed  in  modern  states."— 1826. 
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Arachtlius  was  taken  from  Epirus^  and  seems,  according  to 
Livy  and  Polybius,  to  have  formed  the  kingdom  of  the 
Athamanians,  a  kingdom  which  is  frequently  mentioned,  and, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Aetolians,  belonged  to  their 
sympollty.  Epirus,  however,  was  still  tolerably  extensive, 
stretching  from  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  as  far  as  the 
heights  between  the  lake  of  Janina  and  mount  Pindus:  it 
embraced  the  country  of  the  Molottians,  Thesprotians,  Cha- 
onians,  and  Cassopians,  which  nations,  previously  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  had  been  independent  of  one  another,  but  now 
formed  one  state.  Passaro  was  its  capital,  and  the  ruins^ 
which  still  exist  between  Janina  and  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
attest  that  it  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  city.  But  although 
its  extent  was  considerable,  and  although  the  population  cannot 
have  been  small,  yet  the  Epirot  republic  was  extremely  weak. 
Its  strength  was  quite  gone,  as  was  the  case  with  Sweden  after 
the  times  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XIL,  under 
whom  it  had  been  so  great.  We  have  here  seen  the  downfall 
of  a  great  family ;  and  1  sliall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  end  of 
the  Ileraclcid  dynasty  of  Sparta. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  wretched  condition  of  Sparta 
after  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea;  how  deplorable 
its  internal  condition  was,  and  how  thoroughly  powerless 
the  state  was  in  its  foreign  relations^  became  manifest  in 
all  the  events  which  happened  during  that  period.  Consi- 
dering this  state  of  things,  it  is  truly  disgusting  to  see  how, 
throughout  that  period  of  complete  wretchedness,  the  farce  of 
the  ancient  manners  continued  to  be  acted  out,  without  there 
being  anything  else  belonging  to  the  great  times  that  had  gone 
by."  Most  of  the  Spartans  are  disgusting  hypocrites,  who 
endeavour  outwardly  to  continue  the  part  which  they  have 
been  set  to  learn.  If  we  look  at  the  period  of  the  first  Khalifs 
among  the  Mahommedans,  we  must,  in  spite  of  the  conse- 
quences they  produced,  regard  them  as  truly  great  men,  as  for 
example,   Omar — it   is  impossible  not  to  be  an  enthusiastic 

"  **  The  Spartan  attachment  to  what  had  been  handed  down  to  them  is 
purely  ridiculous.  While  preserving  the  dead  outward  forms,  they  fancied  that 
they  were  preserving  the  golden  age.  When  the  lyre  received  an  increase  of 
two  strings,  the  Ephors  cut  off  the  two  strings;  no  new  melody  was  to  be 
played.  The  cut  of  the  dress  and  the  shoes  was  not  allowed  to  be  altered;  and 
they  imagined  that  thereby  they  were  preserving  the  spirit  of  Lycuigus,  while 
luxuries  and  avarice  were  allowed  free  play."— JS26. 
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admirer  of  men  like  him — and  in  the  same  manner  there  are 
also,  among  the  ancient  Spartans,  men  whom  we  cannot  help 
esteeming,  however  much  we  may  detest  the  Spartan  character 
in  general.  Who,  for  example,  would  not  admire  a  Leonidas, 
a  Brasidas,  and  many  others?  But  when  the  form  remains  and 
the  spirit  is  dead,  the  consequences  are  fearful ;  tliat  outward 
form,  fatalism,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it^  entwines  and  suf- 
focates that  which  is  peculiarly  good  and  rirtuous  in  man,  and 
keeps  down  all  intellectual  greatness  in  a  manner  that  is  really 
deplorable.  Thus  Islamism  decayed,  and  the  faithfulness  and 
honesty  of  the  first  Khalifs  perished  in  the  intellectual  torpor; 
and  such,  also^  was  the  case  with  the  Spartan  character  ever 
since  the  Peloponnesian  war:  it  had  altogether  lost  its  soul.  We 
scarcely  see  any  individuals  in  whom  we  find  a  spark  of  life, 
most  of  them  are  disgusting  hypocrites  who  act  a  given  part, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  how  Plutarch,  with  his  fine  taste  (I  can 
compare  him  only  with  Addison  and  the  authors  of  the  Spec- 
tator, who  are  classical  in  their  way,  but  yet  do  not  contain  any- 
thing great)  can  seriously  relate  such  farces. 

Only  about  the  end  of  the  Spartan  period  men  came  forward 
in  whom  the  ancient  fiame  blazes  up  once  more ;  one  of  them 
penetrates  through  the  outward  form  into  the  better  inner 
character  of  Sparta^  such  as  it  was  in  better  times,  but  yet  he 
does  not  go  beyond  the  actual  state  of  things;  and  the  other 
takes  the  actual  state  of  things  as  the  basis  of  his  opera- 
tions— I  allude  to  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  Plutarch  places  them 
by  the  side  of  the  Gracchi.  Agis  was  a  young  man  full  of 
spirit,  hearty  and  love,  and  Plutarch  tmderstands  him  well; 
but  Cleomenes  is  a  character  which  is  foreign  to  his  sphere, 
and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  sentimentality  which  J^elongs  to 
him  as  little  as  it  does  to  Aliraboau ;  in  like  manner,  Plutarch 
has  given  a  more  correct  image  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  than  of 
Caius;  but  he  has  described  the  lives  of  both  with  extraor- 
dinary fondness  of  his  subject. 

Agis  was  the  sixth  king  from  Agcsilaus,  called  the  Great, 
whose  son,  Archidamus,  had  fought  in  soutliern  Italy  against 
the  Messapians,  and  had  fallen  there;  the  latter  had  a  son, 
Agis,  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Macedonians  near  Mega- 
lopolis. This  Agis  had  a  younger  brother,  Eudamidas,  who 
was  the  father  of  several  sons,  one  of  whom  was  Archidamus, 
who  carried  on  the  war  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  was 
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defeated  near  Mantinea.  His  son,  also,  was  called  Eudamidas, 
whose  sons  were  Archidaunus  and  the  Agis  of  whom  I  am  now 
going  to  speak. ^^ 

Agis  was  very  young  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  His 
accession  fell  in  a  time  of  perfect  disorganisation;  the  royal 
government  was  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  name,  like  that  of 
the  doge  of  Venice  in  later  times,  and  the  cphors  had  usurped 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  king.  We  can  trace  the  progress 
of  the  influence  of  the  ephors  with  tolerable  certainty ;  even  as 
late  as  the  I'eloponnesian  war  the  kings  of  Sparta  had  far 
greater  powers.  They  were  hereditary,  while  the  twenty- 
eight  gerontcs  were,  when  vacancies  occurred,  elected  for  life; 
the  ephors  were  elected  every  year  and  by  the  whole  people, 
that  is,  by  the  genuine  ancient  Spartiatae,  exclusive  of  the 
Neadamodeis,  and  from  among  the  Spartiatae  themselves;  the 

'^  In  tho  Lectures  of  1825  there  oooura  the  following  genealogical  table  of  tlie 
house  of  Agis: — 


A0E8ILAU8  TiiB  Great, 

who  carried  on  the  war 

in  Aria. 

I 


AKCUIDAMU8  III., 

wlio  went  to  Ital/,  and  fell 

in  a  battle  a]^ainst  the 

Messapians. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

A018  III., 

fell  at  Megalopolis 

without  leaving  any 

issue. 

EUDAMIDAS, 

the  successor  of 
Agis. 

A0E8ILAU8, 
sailed  to  Crete  in  the 
time  of  Alexander's 
war  against  Persia. 

1 

1 

1 

ECDAXIDAS. 

A11CHIDAMU8  IV., 
defeated  b^  Deme- 
trius Foliorcctes. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Eddamidak. 

AoEsirjius. 

1 
ARCniDAXIA, 

wife  of 
Archidamus  lY.     j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aois  IV. 

Archidamus. 

HiPPOMEDON, 

governor  of  the 

Thracian  provinces 

of  Ptolemy  Eaergetes. 

Eix 
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twenty-eight  gerontes  and  the  two  kings,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  thirty  gentcs.  It  seems  that  the  ancient 
oKui  or  iKKKriaia  which  had  formerly  decided  upon  war  and 
peace,  had  ceased  to  be  convened,  and  that  the  ephors,  with 
tyrannical  consistency,  had  usurped  all  the  powers.  The  state, 
moreover,  was  in  a  condition  of  internal  decay. 

The  number  of  Spartiatae  in  the  large  city  was  reduced  to 
seven  hundred:  they  stood  like  the  nobili  of  Venice  among 
the  great  multitude  of  free  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  Helots. 
The  number  of  Spartiatae,  however,  must  have  been  supple- 
mented in  some  way  or  other^  or  else  their  niunber  would  not 
have  amounted  even  to  this,  as  we  find  the  same  number  at 
an  earlier  time  mentioned  by  Aristotle.*'  Of  these  seven 
hundred,  only  about  one  hundred  families  were  possessed  of 
property ;  these  latter  were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
nine  thousand  ancient  lots  of  Lycurgus,  because  the  women  were 
exempt  from  the  laws,  and  some  of  them  accordingly  were 
immensely  rich.  The  rest  had  no  property,  being  extremely 
poor  and  overwhelmed  with  debts.  In  this  condition,  Sparta 
had  sunk  very  low;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  country  were 
very  much  reduced,  a  large  part  of  it  having  fiillen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  other  nobles  went  abroad  to  engage  in  foreign 
service,  and  assembled  bands  of  condottieri,  whose  services 
they  sold.  Among  such  condottieri,  the  name  Spartan  was 
still  considered  to  be  worth  something.  In  this  manner  they 
amassed  treasures,  and  some  returned  home  as  wealthy  men, 
while  others  fell  in  the  battles. 

In  this  condition  the  state  v^  found  by  Agis,  who  was  not 
yet  twenty  years  old;  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
when  he  died,  is  not  accurately  known.  The  accounts  of 
the  ancient  greatness  of  Sparta  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
him,  when  he  contemplated  its  actual  condition;  and  there 
arose  in  him  the  desire  to  free  himself  from  the  trammels  of 
the  ephors,  and  to  see  the  ancient  laws  restored.  This  desire 
became  the  stronger  in  him,  because  Achaia  showed  him  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  a  country  might  recover; 
and  as  Macedonia  was  sinking,  the  idea  of  recovering  their 
former  position  almost  naturally  suggested  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  Spartans. 
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LECTURE  CVI. 

Agis  entered  upon  an  undertaking  at  Sparta,  the  account  of 
which  in  Plutarch,  if  read  as  a  novel,  does  one's  heart  good; 
this  has  been  felt  even  by  men  who  are  by  no  means  revolu- 
tionary, such  as  F.  II.  Jacobi,  who  speaks  of  it  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  is  startling  to  those  who  have  formed  a  clear  notion 
of  the  real  state  of  things.  When  a  man  realises  to  his  own 
mind  the  history  of  the  past  as  if  it  were  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  it  presents  itself  to  him  in  a  very  different  light 
from  what  it  does  when  viewed  with  poetical  eyes.  No  man 
knows  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  geographical  maps,  who 
does  not  translate  a  small  map  into  the  detail  of  large  plans, 
and  these  again  into  the  real  aspect  of  localities.  While  we 
may  do  justice  to  the  intentions  of  Agis,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  bear  in  mind  their  consequences  and  the  fearful  cruelties, 
and  then  wo  cannot  wonder  at  the  end  of  Agis  being  what  it 
was.  It  must  have  been  clear  to  every  one,  that  at  Sparta 
only  a  gigantic  refonn  could  lead  to  anything  great;  but 
could  such  a  reform  be  carried  into  effect  without  producing 
great  evils?  No  one  could  believe  this,  unless  he  was  an 
enthusiast,  like  Agis,  and  ignorant  of  the  fearful  reality:  when 
the  shock  was  once  given,  things  assumed  a  very  different 
position  from  what  had  been  anticipated. 

Agis,  in  conjunction  with  Lysander,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  celebrated  general  of  the  same  name,  wished  to  re- 
store the  ancient  laws.  He  first  of  all  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  college  of  ephors,  that  should  be  favourable 
to  his  schemes  and  undertakings.  When  this  end  was  gained, 
Agis  with  his  friend  and  grand-uncle  Agesilaus,  proposed  to 
the  new  ephors  to  divide  the  whole  landed  property  which 
had  become  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  one  hundred  families, 
into  19,500  lots:  the  property  of  individual  Spartans  must 
have  been  enormous.  Of  these  19,500  lots,  4,500  were  to  be 
for  the  Spartiatae,  whose  number  he  made  up  to  that  amount 
by  admitting  many  citizens,  Neodamodeis  and  the  like;*  and 

■  **  It  miut  have  been  very  common  at  tliat  time  to  send  boys  to  SparU 
to  be  educated  there,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  passage  of  Teles  in  Stobaeus 
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the  rest  was  destined  to  be  distributed  among  the  perioeci. 
Finally,  the  phiditia^  which  had  been  entirely  neglected,  w^ere 
to  be  restored.  Nothing  can  be  said  against  this  method  of 
supplementing  the  number  of  Spartiatae ;  but  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  property  is  enough  to  turn  a  man's  head  giddy.  All 
those  accumulations  of  property  were  indeed  illegal  and  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  though  not  against  their  let- 
ter, for  those  laws  only  forbade  the  sale  of  landed  property, 
but  not  arbitrary  legacies  and  gifts,  and  under  this  pretext 
sales  had  been  effected;  but  still  it  was  a  serious  violation  of 
the  rights  of  property.  Agis,  however,  not  only  divided 
the  land,  but  as  tliere  existed  a  grieat  many  debts^  he  cancelled 
them  all. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  good  will  and  honest 
intentions  of  Agis  in  this  undertaking,  for  he  himself,  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  made  immense  sacrifices;  for  his 
family  was  the  richest  in  all  the  country,  possessing  the  largest 
amount  of  landed  property,  especially  his  grandmother  Archi- 
damia.  But  while  he  himself  could  produce  evidence  of  his 
having  acted  with  the  greatest  disinterestedness,  other  persons 
were  not  so  generous.  Bevolirtions  planned  by  noble  minds 
are  always  made  use  of  by  vulgar  men  for  their  own  advantage, 
I  had  an  excellent  friend  who  is  now  dead,  and  who  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1789^  with  the  greatest  disinterestedness  sacri- 
ficed great  feudal  rights;  he  and  other  noble-minded  men  (it 
was  Count  Taxo)'  in  making  these  sacrifices,  thought  that 
others  would  imitate  their  example;  but  others  thought  only 
of  benefiting  themselves  by  such  disinterestedness.  Agis  ex- 
perienced the  same  thing  which  is  related  of  Solon,  that  his 
friends,  knowing  his  measures  beforehand^  nxade  debts,  and 
when  Solon  cancelled  all  debts,  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  property  they  had  received  by  disgraceful  means.  Agis 
was  a  man  of  a  pure  mind,  and  he  was  probably  supported  by 
many  others  like  himself,  especially  among  the  young  men, 
who  with  bitter  pain  felt  the  degradation  and  poverty  of  the 

(Tit.  xl.  8  [85]),  where  wc  read  that  the  Spartans  treated  such  boys  like  natives. 
This  shows  that  the  want  of  supplementing  the  number  of  the  Spartiatae  was 
felt  Such  ^4^01  were  to  receive  at  Sparta  the  full  firanchise  and  a  arAo^s, 
together  with  a  number  of  Helots."— 1825. 

'  It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  what  dame  is  concealed  under  the 
corrupt  name  Taxo.  Perhaps  Nicbuhr  alludes  to  Count  Tess^  or  d'Aguesseau. 
—Ed. 
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people,  and  were  ready  to  sacrifice  advantages  for  the  common 
good ;  but  among  his  followers  there  also  were  the  very  worst 
of  the  bad,  whose  sole  object  was  to  derive  personal  and  dis- 
graceful advantages  from  his  reforms. 

In  the  first  instance  the  undertaking  of  Agis  failed.  He 
was  opposed  above  all  by  Lconidas,  his  colleague  in  the  kingly 
dignity,  and  a  son  of  the  adventurer  Cleonymus  who  had  led 
Pyrrhus  against  Sparta.  After  his  father's  death,  he  had 
returned  to  Sparta,  having  spent  a  long  time  at  the  courts 
of  the  Macedonico- Asiatic  princes,  and  having  amassed  wealth 
there.  He  returned  home  witli  sentiments  and  manners  alto- 
gether ant i- Spartan,  and  became  the  centre  of  an  opposition 
which  did  not  spring  from  good  motives,  but  from  selfishness. 
In  such  unfortunate  circumstances,  real  virtue  is  on  neither 
side:  it  is  just  as  we  read  in  the  Scriptures:  "When  you  are 
told,  Lo  here  he  is,  and  there  he  is,  go  not  out."  But  in 
distressing  circumstances  a  good  man  must  find  his  way  out, 
and  never  be  the  slave  of  an  opinion. 

Plutarch  very  much  neglects  the  political  side  of  these 
occurrences  :  the  prfrpa  had  first  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
gerontes  (by  a  Trpofiovkevua)  ^re  it  could  be  brought  before 
the  popular  assembly  and  become  a  vofwf;.  Nor  could  every 
person  bring  forward  such  a  pifrpa;  but  the  ephors  alone 
could  propose  a  legislative  measure,  and  when  they  were 
opposed  to  it,  it  could  not  even  be  brought  before  the  geron- 
tes; in  former  times,  however,  the  kings  probably  also  had 
the  right  to  propose  laws.  Now  the  gerontes  rejected  the 
proposal  of  Agis  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 

After  this  defeat,  those  who  supported  Agis  and  his  plans, 
and  especially  Lysander,  endeavoured  to  take  revenge  on  king 
Leonidas  by  bringing  an  action  against  him.  The  laws  for- 
bade the  marriage  of  a  Heracleid  with  a  foreign  woman  under 
penalty  of  death,  and  they  punished  with  the  same  rigour  any 
one  who  left  Sparta  with  a  view  of  settling  in  another  place. 
Now  Leonidas  had  transgressed  both  laws,  having  lived  at  the 
court  of  Antiochus  Theos  in  western  Asia.*  The  ephor 
Lysander  and  his  colleagues  in  particular,  in  accusing  him 

'  '  **  Seleuciis  Colli nicus  is  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  and  he  certainlj  was 
king  when  these  things  happened.  Bat  Leonidas  had  returned  to  Sparta  at  the 
y&ry  beginning  of  these  occurrences.  His  residence  in  Asia,  therefore,  probablj 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos,  who,  daring  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign,  resided  in  western  Asia." 
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made  use  of  an  augural  power  which  in  Greece  was  quite 
foreign  and  startling.  The  ephors  every  nine  years  during  a 
bright  night  proceeded  to  some  sacred  spot  to  observe  meteoric 
phenomena  in  the  heavens.  If  a  shooting  star  or  anything  of 
the  kind  passed  through  the  air,  they  were  entitled  to  suspend 
the  functions  of  an  accused  king,  until  the  Delphic  oracle 
declared  him  guiltless.*  Leonidas  accordingly  was  accused 
of  having  during  his  stay  at  the  Syrian  court  married  an 
Asiatic  woman,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  two  chil- 
dren, and  of  having  returned  to  Sparta  only  because  he  had 
been  discontented.  The  ephors,  the  friends  of  Agis,  here 
completely  exercised  the  tyrannical  power  to  which  they  had 
raised  the  ephoralty  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  kings.  Leoni- 
das thus  overpowered,  went  as  a  suppliant  into  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalciaecos.  The  trial  wafi  commenced,  and  Cleom- 
brotus,  his  son-in-law,  who  sued  for  it,  obtained  the  kingly 
dignity.  It  is  not  known  before  what  court  Leonidas  was 
tried,  whether  it  was  the  Haliaea  or  the  Gerusia.  Chilonis, 
the  daughter  of  Leonidas  and  wife  of  Cleombrotus,  on  tliat 
occasion  earned  immortal  fame  by  her  virtue,  for  she  accom- 
panied her  father  into  exile,  although  her  husband  became 
king. 

The  innovations  of  Agis  and  his  friends  met  bo  little  general 
approval,  that  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  next  election  of 
the  ephors,  quite  a  different  class  of  men  were  chosen ;  the  new 
ephors  were  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  began  by  recalling 
Leonidas  and  undoing  everything  which  had  been  done.  In 
these  difficulties  Agis  and  Cleombrotus  made  a  new  revolution, 
whereby  other  ephors  who  were  favourable  to  their  plans  were 
elected.  Agis,  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  violence,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  prevailed  upon  to  arm  the  young  men  and  to  proceed 
with  them  to  the  tribunals  of  the  ephors,  whom  he  deposed, 
and  in  whose  place  he  caused  others  to  be  chosen  from  among 
his  followers.  One  of  these  new  ephors  was  Agesilaus,  a  great 
grandson  of  Archidamus.  This  circumstance  proves  that  the 
statement  of  Aristotle,  tliat  the  ephors  belonged  to  the  demos,^ 
must  cither  not  be  taken  literally,  or  that  in  the  course  of  time 
the  institution  was  changed.     For  if  we  suppose  the  statement 

*  •*  This  is  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  Roman  auguries,  without  which 
no  magistrate  could  hold  his  office.*' 

*  PoUtyii.  3,  10;  6, 14,  and  15. 
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of  Aristotle  to  be  true,  a  Heracleid  could  not  liave  been 
elected  ephor,  unless  the  right  of  becoming  ephor  was  now 
extended  to  the  761^  also.  The  Spartan  constitution,  however 
much  has  been  written  upon  itj  is  obscure,  but  the  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  a  plebs,  or  of  something  corresponding  to 
it,  that  is  of  a  body  of  people  not  belonging  to  the  ^vXol 
contributes  to  throw  light  on  many  obscure  passages.^ 

Some  of  the  plans  of  Agis  were  now  carried.  But  Agis^ 
benevolent  and  mild  as  he  was,  wanted  to  eiFect  a  gigantic 
revolution  with  pure  gentleness  and  mildness,  and  allowed  the 
worst  individuals  to  act  as  they  pleased,  especially  the  new 
ephor  Agesilaus;  and  this  easily  accounts  for  his  downfall. 
Agesilaus  was  an  unworthy  man  and  very  wealthy,  but 
enormously  in  debt.  This  commonly  leads  to  self-deception, 
and  easily  makes  a  man  a  villain.  He  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  the  cancelling  of  debts,  but  wished  to  retain  his  lands. 
'*  This,  however,  was  not  enough  for  him,  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  time,  which  elapsed  during  the  negotiations 
about  the  cancelling  of  debts,  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing 
money  everywhere,  and  thus  most  impudently  deceived  all 
those  who  did  not  anticipate  the  passing  of  such  a  law.'* 
Aflcr  having  obtained  the  cancelling  of  debts,  he  found  a 
pretext  for  preventing  the  division  of  the  lands,  although  Agis 
himself  was  ready  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  own  property  and 
estates.  *'  Nothing  was  thus  effected  except  the  cancelling  of 
debts,  in  the  place  of  which,  however,  fresh  ones  were  con- 
tracted immediately." 

Plutarch  assigns  to  this  period  the  expedition  of  Agis  with 
Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries  to  the  Isthmus  in  the  war  of  the 
Achaeans  and  Aetolians,  which  broke  out  after  the  capture  of 
Acrocorinthus,  between  Olymp.  134, 1  and  135,  1  (a.u.C.509 
and  513,  according  to  Cato).      As  it  is  not  certain,  that  the 

'  **  The  Spartan  constitution  was  so  mnch  misunderstood  oven  bj  the  ancients, 
that  a  modem  inquirer  finds  himself  in  a  labyrinth,  from  which  he  cannot  find 
his  way  ont-.  Considering  its  artificial  character,  the  ancients  themselYes,  unlets 
they  lived  at  Sparta,  found  many  points  unintelligible;  and  the  later  writers, 
from  whom  we  have  our  information,  understood  it  still  less.  I  seek  the  Neoda- 
damodcis  among  the  Helots  and  not  among  the  Perioeci,  and  the  Lochi  I  find, 
not  among  the  Spartiatao,  but  among  the  Perioeci  orNeodamodeis:  they  are  a 
geographical  division.  The  whole  inquiry  is  extremely  difficult.  Acuteness  is 
here  of  no  avail;  everything  depends  upon  hitting  the  right  point,  and  if  this  is 
not  done,  all  the  rest  is  of  no  use." — 1826. 
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peace  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans  was  concluded 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  this  chronological 
proof — the  only  one  we  have  in  regard  to  the  reign  of  Agis — 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  may  have  been  protracted  till  after  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Demetrius. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Agis  found  the  situation  and  plans 
of  himself  and  his  party  destroyed  by  AgesilausJ  The  latter 
endeavoured  illegally  to  obtain  the  ephoralty  a  second  time, 
assumed  a  body  guard,  and  sold  the  administration  of  justice; 
he  indulged  in  every  sort  of  injustice,  and  acted  altogether  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  one.  The 
general  desire  was  to  recall  Lconidas ;  and  on  this  occasion  Agis 
showed  himself  very  weak,  for  he  was  unable  any  longer  to 
control  the  events  or  to  avert  a  fresh  revolution.  He  and  Cleom- 
brotus  ficd  into  a  temple.  The  life  of  Agesilaus  was  protected 
by  the  valour  of  his  son,  Hippomedon,  and  he  went  into  exile ; 
Cleombrotus*  life  was  saved  through  the  entreaties  of  his  wife 
Chilonis^  and  he  was  permitted  with  her  to  emigrate  to  Arcadia. 
Negotiations  were  now  commenced  between  Agis,  who  had  fled 
into  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecos,  and  Lconidas,  who 
made  him  all  sorts  of  fair  promises,  so  that  Agis,  though  he  did 
not  quite  trust  him,  yet  sometimes  quitted  his  place  of  refuge 
to  take  a  bath.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  he  was  betrayed 
by  false  friends,  and  dragged  from  the  bath  into  a  prison. 
The  ephors  held  a  mock  trial  and  condemned  him  to  death: 
he  was  murdered  in  his  prison.  The  entreaties  of  his  mother 
and  grandmother  to  spare  his  life,  were  of  no  avail,  and  both 
were  strangled  with  him.^ 

'  In  1S26,  Niebuhr  placed  the  beginning  of  tbe  whole  reform  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Agis  against  the  Aetolians. — £d. 

'  '^  Sach  is  Platarch's  account;  he  does  not  inform  as  what  aathority  he 
follows.  Bat  Pausanias,  in  three  diiferent  places  (ii.  S,  §  5;  yiii.  7,  §  3,  8,  §  1 1, 
10,  §  5 — 8,  27,  §  13,  folL),  relates  a  very  strange  story,  which  we  cannot  well 
doubt.  Once  he  relates,  that  Agis,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  besieged  Mega- 
lopolis, and  that  the  city  was  saved  by  a  hurricane  destroying  the  besieging 
engines.  In  another  place  ho  mentions,  that  Fcllene  was  taken  by  Agis,  but 
that  he  was  expelled  again  by  Aratus  and  his  followers:  the  same  story  is  re- 
lated by  Plutarch  and  Polyaenus  of  the  Aetolians.  In  the  third  place  he  states, 
that  the  Achaeans,  Mantineans,  and  Arcadians,  conquered  Agis  in  a  battle 
near  Mantinea  under  Aratus,  and  that  Agis  fell,  as  was  recorded  on  tlie  trophies 
which  the  Arcadians  had  erected  after  that  victory.  This  is  very  strange,  and 
irreconcileable  with  the  account  of  Pausanias  (?),  for  how  can  Aratus  have 
been  engaged  at  three  diiferent  places  at  the  same  time?  (?)    If  Pausanias 
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The  death  of  Agis  must  belong  to  the  same  year,  in  which 
he  had  assisted  the  Achaeans  on  the  Istlimus  against  the 
Aetolians,  that  is  Olymp.  135,  1,  the  same  year  in  which 
the  aged  Antigonus  died,  and  in  which  the  war  of  the 
Aetolians  and  Achaeans  against  Demetrius  broke  out,  or 
shortly  afterwards. 

Hippomedon,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  the 
ephor  Agcsilaus  who  was  saved  by  him,  distinguished  himself 
at  Sparta  at  this  time.  He  acted  in  the  manner  in  which 
formerly  German  princes  used  to  act :  he  was  a  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Egyptians,  and  governor  of  their  conquests  in 
Thrace.  I  have  collected  his  history,  and  1  find  mention  of  him 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  even  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes;  but 
he  then  disappears^.  It  is  pos^ble  that  a  son  of  his,  at  least 
for  a  time,  was  nominal  king  at  Sparta  ^^. 

After  the  death  of  Agis,  Sparta  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
'Leonidas.  According  to  Plutarch  we  might  be  inclined  to 
believe,  that  after  Agis  no  other  king  was  elected;  but  there  is 
a  passage  of  Polybius,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
double  kingship  was  maintained  during  that  period  also.  It  is 
there  said,  that  af\er  the  death  of  Agis,  Archidamus  was  elected 
king,  but  that  Cleomenes  afterwards  expelled  him ".  The 
revolution  in  which  Agis  was  overthrown,  was  by  no  means 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  ephors  think  it  necessary  to 
abolish  the  shadow  of  royalty. 

Leonidas  seems  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  as  Deme- 
trius, and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cleomenes.  (Olymp. 
137,  3).     Tlie  latter  was  yet  very  young  at  the  time*  of  Agis' 


did  not  mention  the  circumstances  too  accurately,  or  did  not  mention  Aratus,  I 
should  bo  inclined  to  believe  that  he  confounded  Machanidas  with  Agpa,  or 
that  Machanidas  was  previously  called  Agis;  but  there  is  the  express  reference 
to  the  trophies.  Pausanios  expresses  himself  in  three  passages  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  he  is  otherwise  very  accurate  in  his  statements." — 1825.  [There 
occurs,  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  MS.  notes  the  following  utterly  corrupt  and 
inexplicable  passage:  "Lastly,  Cicero,  De  Off,  ii.  23,  says,  that  Agis  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Spartans  on  account  of  the  trophies  which  he  had  erected  over 
them,  where  Housingcr  and  Chapman  cannot  solve  the  mystery  any  more  than 
I."— Ed.] 

•  Klein,  Schri/t.,  vol.  i,  p.  461. 

'^  Comp.  Lectures  on  Bom,  Hist,  voL  li.  p.  1 56,  where  Eudamidas  is  probably 
a  slip  for  Hippomedon.  The  Fclops  there  alluded  to,  however,  is  called  a  son 
of  Lycurgus. — En. 

"  Polyb.v.37,  1,  villi,  3. 
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death.  His  father  married  him  to  Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis, 
the  wealthiest  heiress  of  Lacedaemon ;  she  was  endowed  with  all 
the  graces  of  body  and  mind,  and  endeavoured  to  avenge  the 
memory  of  her  former  husband  whom  she  intensely  loved,  by 
striving  to  lead  the  mind  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  been  much 
distinguished  from  his  childhood,  in  the  direction  which  had 
been  followed  by  Agis. 

Cleomenes  is  one  of  those  highly  remarkable  men,  whose 
character  was  the  subject  of  much  dispute  even  among  the 
ancients,  and  who  had  passionate  admirers  as  well  as  bitter 
enemies.  Polybius  being  an  Achaean  and  Megalopolitan, 
entertained  a  bitter  hatred  of  him :  he  calls  him  a  tyrant,  an 
expression  which  may  indeed  be  justified,  for  bloodshed  did 
not  deter  him  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  his  end;  others 
who  were  not  affected  by  his  actions,  regarded  him  as  the  last 
of  the  great  Greeks.  He  was  unquestionably  a  great  man,  and 
that  in  a  different  way  from  Philopoemen ;  he  was  indeed  the 
man  who  might  have  restored  Greece.  Among  his  contempo- 
raries Phylarchus  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  his;  among  the 
later  writers  we  also  find  many  enthusiastic  in  his  praise,  but 
especially  Plutarch,  who  decidedly  admires  him  and  is  sometimes 
not  a  little  embarrassed  because  he  equally  admires  Aratus, 
though  the  two  are  as  opposed  to  each  other  as  fire  and  water. 
Polybius,  although  he  docs  not  conceal  his  haired  of  Cleomenes, 
yet  recognises  in  him  a  very  exalted  man,  a  great  general,  and  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength  of  character,  who  carried  away  and 
ruled  over  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  Cleomenes  was  a  rare  man,  of  immense 
talent,  and  distinguished  for  his  keen  eye  as  well  as  for  the 
strength  of  his  will;  but  the  justice  and  fairness  of  his  actions  is 
a  different  question,  and  here  we  must  carefully  distinguish: 
when  a  good  and  amiable  man  like  Agis  attempts  dangerous 
things,  or  seeks  to  lift  down  a  burden  which  he  afterwards  cannot 
sustain,  we  call  it  a  childish  enterprise;  but  when  a  giant  like 
Cleomenes  moves  such  a  mass  from  its  state  of  repose,  which 
might  crush  everything  in  its  way,  and  when  he  has  strength 
to  check  it  and  direct  it  in  its  right  course,  such  an  enterprise 
must  be  judged  of  in  a  very  different  manner. 

Cleomenes  entered  upon  his  undertaking  with  caution  and  a 
full  consciousness  of  its  importance;  he  attempted  to  some  ex- 
tent things  exactly  similar  to  the  schemes  of  Agis,  for  which 
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the  latter  had  been  ridiculed,  and  which  had  benefited  nobody 
except  bankrupt  debtors;  but  he  went  to  work  in  quite  a 
different  way,  with  a  view  to  regenerate  Laconia.  Henceforth 
we  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  ancient  Spartiatae,  but  only  of 
Laconians.  Cleomenes  did  away  with  this  distinction,  and 
gave  new  property  to  the  inhabitants.  He  undertook  a  pro- 
gressive division,  the  execution  of  which  produced  advantages 
which  may  make  us  forget  the  injustice  involved  in  it.  In 
the  undertaking  of  Agis  there  had  been  no  such  positive 
advantage.  The  plan  made  such  an  imposing  impression,  that 
every  one  submitted  to  it.  The  notions  of  the  Greeks  in  these 
matters  were  very  different  fi:om  ours:  Plato  certainly  would 
have  made  no  objection,  if  he  had  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cleomenes. 

Cleomenes  was  distinguished  among  his  contemporaries  for 
his  cultivated  mind ;  he  had  been  well  trained  in  philosophy 
and  in  literature.  The  great  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy 
had  been  extended  to  him  also :  he  surrounded  himself  with 
illustrious  men  of  talent  and  of  cultivated  and  philosophical 
minds;  Sphaerus  of  Olbia^  in  particular,  was  about  his  person 
from  his  youth,  and  appears  to  have  had  great  influence  upon 
him.  He  was  altogether  a  very  different  man  from  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  Spartan  education  and 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  a  statement  con- 
cerning his  domestic  life  ^^,  which  is  certainly  true,  and  makes 
him  appear  in  a  very  amiable  light.  He  understood  his  posi- 
tion, and  comparing  the  nullity  of  a  Spartan  prince  with  the 
greatness  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns,  he  saw  that  the 
character  of  Sparta  could  be  restored  by  nothing  but  the 
abandonment  of  all  pomp  and  splendour,  and  by  personal 
qualities.  He  was  a  refined  man,  though  not  without  the 
severity  of  a  Spartan.  His  intercourse  and  conversation  are 
described  as  very  graceful ;  he  had  personally  not  many  wants 
and  lived  in  the  greatest  frugality,  but  when  strangers  visited 
him,  he  treated  each  according  to  his  own  customs.  He  won 
the  hearts  of  all  the  Greeks  by  his  wit,  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
conversation,  and  by  his  personal  character. 

Two  actions  of  his  life  are  fearful,  and  show  how  terrible  it 
is  to  come  forward  at  a  time  when  the  straight  path  of  justice 
presents  insurmoimtable  obstacles.     The  first  is  the  murder  of 

'*  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen,  ir.c.21. 
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the  ephors,  and  the  second  the  murder  of  Archidamus.  The 
ephors,  it  is  true,  were  an  excrescence:  they  had  made  the 
whole  constitution  of  Sparta  monstrous,  they  had  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  kings,  and  stood  forth  as  tyrants  instead  of  a 
legitimate  power;  but  this  solution  of  the  knotty  quession  was 
terrible,  and  it  was,  moreover,  not  even  necessary,  for  he  had 
unlimited  influence  over  the  nation,  and  public  opinion  was  in 
his  favour,  so  that  bloodshed  was  altogether  superfluous.  The 
unanimity  with  which  he  amalgamated  the  Spartiatae  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  changed  them  into  a  great  nation  of 
free  landed  proprietors,  the  faithful  attachment  with  which 
they  clung  to  him,  the  perseverance  with  which  they  held  out 
in  the  greatest  dangers,  and  the  ardour  with  which  they 
would  have  commenced  again,  if  he  had  returned — all  these 
things  show  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  a  man  like  the  younger  Brutus  or  the  Gracchi,  but  he 
must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  demoralised  age  in  which 
he  lived;  and  if  viewed  in  this  way,  he  will  neither  appear  as 
the  hero  described  by  Phylarchus,  nor  as  a  monster.  **  The 
disorganisation  of  that  time  was  such  as  to  render  morals 
altogether  Hobbe^n,  a  bellum  omnium  contra  omnes^  where 
the  able  man  alone  was  worth  anything,  and  where  everything 
depended  upon  effecting  something  great,  justice  and  duty 
having  no  place  Icfl  to  them.  Such  circumstances  furnish  the 
stand^d  of  judging  of  Machiavelli  and  also  of  Cleomenes." 

Aratus  was  very  unequal  to  him;  Cleomenes  stood  much 
higher:  Aratus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  a  small  and  insignifi- 
cant town ;  he  was  indeed  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  but  what 
was  that  compared  with  a  Spartan  king  and  a  Heracleid?  Cleo- 
menes being  much  younger  was  fresh  and  enterprising,  while 
Aratus  was  growing  old.  The  former  was  a  hero  and  a  great 
general,  the  other  a  man  who  had  been  successful  in  a  few 
imdertakings,  but  was  notoriously  deficient  in  courage.  Aratus 
knew  nothing  but  the  ancient  forms  from  which  he  expected 
salvation;  Cleomenes  aimed  at  a  new  creation  and  at  what 
was  suitable  to  his  objects  and  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 
We  see  both  characterised  in  their  tactics:  Aratus  had  no  idea 
of  abolishing  the  ancient  system  of  a  militia  among  tlie 
Achaeans;  he  did  not  adopt  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but 
retained  the  ancient  Greek  phalanx  with  short  lances  instead 
of  the  immense  sarissae,  although  the  Achaeans  had  no  ancient 
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military  associations  which  might  have  created  a  partiality  for 
thcm.^'  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  had  such  associations, 
and  in  spite  of  the  superstitious  partiality  for  the  ancient 
armour,  Gleomcnes  reformed  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  tactics 
and  introduced  the  Macedonian.  Gleomcnes,  moreover,  sur- 
rounded himself  >vith  men  of  education,  genius  and  knowledge 
quite  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Spartans.  The 
Spaitan  ^evekcuria  did  not  exist  for  him,  he  was  free  &om  all 
Spartan  rudeness  and  affectation,  and  was  cheerful  and  witty. 
Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  an  uncultivated  mind; 
he  possessed  good  common  sense  in  a  narrow  sphere,  but  that 
was  all. 

Such  were  the  two  men  who  stood  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  this  coincidence  was  unfortunate  for  Greece.  Had  not 
Aratus  come  forward  at  an  earlier  period,  or  had  Gleomcnes  lived 
twenty  years  before,  at  the  time  of  the  weakness  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  would  have  been  in  his 
hands.  He  would  have  taken  Acrocorinthus  as  easily  as 
Ai'atus,  and  Peloponnesus  would  have  become  a  compact  state 
under  him.  But  as  it  was,  the  two  states^  the  Achaean  and 
the  Spartan,  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  Peloponnesus. 
Italian  writers  say^  that  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Italy  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  that  Florence  and  Venice  were 
opposed  to  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  neitlier  could 
become  master  in  Italy;  they  were  in  a  natural  antagonism 
which,  however,  was  not  necessary,  but  arose  out  of  the 
perverse  attempt  of  each  to  gain  the  supremacy  for  itself, 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  the  other,  and  directing  their  arms 
against  foreign  enemies — if  they  had  formed  a  reasonable 
supremacy,  they  would  have  been  safe  against  the  barbarians 
beyond  the  Alps.     Such,  also,  was  the  case  in  Peloponnesus. 

<<  **  The  experience  of  the  Macedonian  period  might  have  been  a  lesson  to 
the  Achacans,  to  adopt  a  different  system  of  anns  for  their  militia;  for  they  had 
only  a  small  corps  of  mercenaries,  not  possessing  the  means  of  hiring  more. 
They  had  no  choice  bat  either  to  appear  in  the  hcayy  armour  of  the  phalan- 
gites, or,  if  that  pressed  too  heavily  on  them,  to  adopt  the  armour  of  Uie  pel- 
tasts  of  Iphicratcs,  which  the  Actolians  had  employed  with  great  success;  but 
this  would  have  obliged  them  to  bo,  like  the  Aetolians,  incessantly  drilled  in 
arms.  We  cannot  expect  that  they  should  have  looked  across  the  sea,  and  per- 
ceived the  advantages  of  the  Roman  armour;  l)ut  eveiy  reasonable  being  must 
look  about  him,  and  every  occurrence  showed  them,  that  in  small  undertakings 
indeed  they  fought  with  advantage,  but  that  in  regular  battles  they  were  always 
worsted."— 1826. 
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Two  states  were  opposed  to  each  other,  and  neither  of  them  waa 
in  a  condition  to  rule  over  the  whole  country.  The  Spartans  and 
Achaeans  might  very  well  have  existed  side  by  side ;  but  it  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  Sparta  should  allow  itself  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  manner  in  which  Aratus  wished.     This  gave  rise 
to  the  first  disputes.     At  first  there  were  no  hostilities;  but 
soon  quarrels  arose,  and  Cleomenes  offered  the  Achaeans  a 
treaty,  by  which  the  two  states  were  to  be  united^  so  that  each 
in  alternate  years  should  have  the  supremacy,  a  relation  like 
that  subsisting  between  Rome  and  Latium.  This  certainly  was 
a  state  of  things  which  could  not  have  lasted  for  any  length  of 
time,   for   the  Achaeans  would  necessarily  have  been   over- 
powered; but  they  ought,  nevertheless,  to  have  accepted  the 
offer;  for  the  only  thing  of  which  at  that  time  they  ought  to 
have  thought,  was  to  close  Peloponnesus.     But  Aratus  was 
afraid — even  Polybius,  who  shews  much  veneration  for  him, 
does  not  deny  this — he  was  mean  and  thought  of  himself  only. 
War  thus  broke  out  about  the  end  of  Olymp.  138. 

The  Achaeans  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Achaia, 
Argolis,  and  nearly  all  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  was  master 
only  of  Laconia,  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term ;  the  Messenians 
were  neutral,  and  the  Eleans  were  allied  with  the  Aetolians, 
who  were  friendly  towards  Cleomenes,  though  they  took  no 
part  in  the  war.  It  is  assuredly  no  false  supposition  of  Poly- 
bius^  that  the  Aetolians  were  inclined  to  unite  with  Cleomenes, 
as  they  did  not  wish  to  see  too  great  an  extension  of  the 
Achaean  confederacy,  but  a  real  alliance  probably  did  not 
exist. 

Cleomenes  had  previously  made  himself  master  of  Tegea, 
Mantinea,  Orchomenos,  and  other  towns  of  Arcadia  (Olymp. 
138,  1),  and  they  are  said  to  have  entered  the  relation  of 
sympolity  with  Sparta.  This  is  something  unprecedented,  as 
no  nation  had  ever  stood  to  Sparta  in  any  other  relation  than 
that  of  perioeci.  Aratus  could  make  no  objection  to  this 
extension  of  the  Lacedaemonian  dominion;  but  when  Cleo- 
menes, with  a  Spartan  corps,  was  stationed  in  Arcadia,  calling 
upon  the  towns  to  join  him,  Aratus  marched  out  to  meet  him, 
with  a  corps  of  observation.  Cleomenes  took  possession  of  a 
place  which  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  ancient  Laconian 
territory,  but  which  was  claimed  by  the  Megalopolitans,  and 
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in  this  manner  the  two  armies  were  facing  each  other,  though 
no  hostilities  were  yet  committed. 

Aratus  undertook  to  make  himself  master  of  Mantinea  and 
Orchomenos  by  treachery;  but  the  attempt  failed,  and  Cleo- 
menes  wrote  to  him  a  mocking  letter,  in  which  he  asked  him 
whither  he  had  intended  to  proceed  during  the  night.  Nothing, 
however,  took  place  beyond  these  and  similar  acts  of  provoca- 
tion.^* Aristomachus,  who  was  appointed  strategus  as  a  reward 
for  his  native  city  having  joined  the  confederacy  (Olymp. 
138,  2),  led  the  corps  of  observation  into  Arcadia,  intending 
to  invade  Laconia,  but  was  kept  back  by  Aratus. 

But  now  open  hostilities  broke  out,  and  as  soon  as  the  war 
commenced,  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Achaean  state  became 
manifest.  Cleomcnes  defeated  the  Achaeans  again  and  again, 
and  conquered  a  great  number  of  their  most  important 
towns. 

For  in  Olymp.  138,  3,  the  Achaeans  made  war  upon  the 
Eleans,  who  were  allied  with  the  Aetolians,  and  as  they  had 
repeatedly  joined  the  Lacedaemonians^  Cleomcnes  marched  to 
their  assistance.  Aratus,  therefore,  retreated,  but  being  at- 
tacked by  the  Lacedaemonians  on  mount  Lycaeon,  he  sustained 
a  serious  defeat.  The  Achaeans  who  carried  on  their  wars 
with  mercenaries,  and  still  retained  their  bad  armour  and 
tactics,  until  Philopoemen  made  their  militia  and  cavalry 
available,  went  out,  under  the  command  of  Aratus,  to  meet 
Cleomcnes,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  his  Lacedaemonians  and 
a  body  of  good  mercenaries,  and  the  Achaeans  were,  of  course, 
beaten.  Now,  although  his  corps  seems  to  have  been  routed, 
yet  Aratus  again  contrived  to  gain  a  great  advantage.     For  he 

"  *<  These  events  must  have  occurred  before  the  battle  of  Ljcaeon.  Schweig- 
hauser  places  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  Cleomcnes  in  Olymp.  139,  but  over- 
looks the  fact,  that  Poljbius  places  the  taking  of  Mantinea  by  Aratus  four  yean 
before  Antigonns'  march  into  Peloponnesus,  which,  considering  that  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  after,  and  that  then  followed  the 
Ncmean  games,  cannot  have  occurred  in  any  other  year  but  Olymp.  139,  2 
(▲.  u.  c.  527,  according  to  Cato).  The  provocations  in  Arcadia,  where  Aratus 
was,  no,  doubt,  protector,  must,  therefore,  have  occurred  in  Olymp.  138,  1 ;  but 
the  real  beginning  of  the  war  of  Cleomcnes  falls  in  Olymp.  138,  2,  and  the  year 
138,  1,  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  year  in  which  Aristomachus  gave  up  Ai^goe, 
and  in  the  year  following  he  was  again  elected  strategus  by  the  Achaeans. 
Lydiadas  accordingly  gave  up  Megalopolis  in  Olymp.  136, 3,  and  the  surrender 
of  Piraeeus  and  Munychia  belongs  either  to  Olymp.  137,  3,  or  4." — 1825. 
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had  secured  a  party  at  Mantinea,  who,  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
at  its  gates  with  a  small  force,  threw  the  town  open  to  him,  so 
that  he  could  enter  it  with  a  few  hundred  men.  On  that 
occasion,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  scattered  and  routed  army, 
he  shewed  an  extremely  humane  conduct;  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  abstain  &om  all  plunder,  and  proclaimed  that  he 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  Mantineans  would  join  the  Achaean 
83rmpolity,  which  in  fact  they  did.  But  an  expression  in 
Plutarch  justifies  the  inference,  that  after  all  the  Mantineans 
had  no  great  reason  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  their  fate  under 
Aratus.  They  were  not  only  ranked  in  the  same  class  with 
the  smallest  towns,  and  obliged  to  adopt  the  Achaean  laws, 
but  their  metoeci  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  and 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Thus  there 
arose  in  the  city  two  parties,  that  of  the  old  and  that  of  the 
new  citizens,  the  latter  of  whom  demanded  Achaean  assistance 
against  Cleomenes,  which  was  granted  to  them." 

Aratus  had  assembled  an  army  to  defend  Megalopolis. 
Cleomenes  again  appeared  before  it,  and  with  increased  forces ; 
and  as  Aratus  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  behind  a  deep 
ravine,  which,  however,  was  not  close  to  the  camp,  an  engage- 
ment soon  arose  between  the  light  armed  troops.  Those  of  the 
Achaeans  drove  those  of  the  Spartans  across  the  ravine,  and 
Lydiadas,  the  Megalopolitan,  asked  permission  to  follow  up  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  but  Aratus  would  not  allow  it.  Ly- 
diadas then,  in  spite  of  Aratus,  proceeded  with  his  right  wing 
beyond  the  ravine^  and  fought  at  first,  indeed,  with  success, 
but  as  Aratus  did  not  support  him,  he  and  many  Achaeans  fell 
unavenged;  they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  (near  the  Ladoceia 
or  Laodiceia),  which  roused  general  hatred  and  exasperation 
against  Aratus,  for  it  was  said  that  he  had  acted  firom  enmity 
against  Lydiadas.^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Cleomenes  was  not  possessed 

^  **  The  chronological  succession  of  these  occorrences  is  exceedingly  confosed 
in  Flatarch,  for  both  the  battles,  that  of  Ljcaeon  and  that  near  the  Ladoceia, 
were  fonght  in  Oljmp.  13S,  S.** 

**  "  Flatarch  calls  the  strategia  of  Aratos  daring  this  war  his  twelfth;  as, 
howeTer,  he  had  been  elected  every  other  year,  and  is  said  to  haye  been 
strategus  for  the  second  time  in  the  year  when  Acrocorinthos  was  taken 
(Olymp.  134, 1),  it  oaght  to  be  his  eleventh.  But  by  this  sapposition,  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Ladoceia  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and  hence  Schweig- 
haoser's  mistake  in  his  remark  on  Polybius." — 1825. 
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of  more  power  than  that  which  had  been  left  to  the  kings  by 
the  ephors,  who  tried  to  reduce  it  to  nothing,  and  were  so 
domineering,  that  the  kings  were  obstructed  and  checked  in 
all  their  undertakings.  But  it  was  probably  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (Ladoceia)  that  he  undertook  at  Sparta  the 
revolution  to  which  he  owes  his  equivocal  celebrity.  He 
began  it  with  a  horrible  deed,  whence  he  is  unjustly  compared 
with  the  Gracchi ;  for  the  mode  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws.  Cleomenes,  on 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  compelled  by  circumstances,  but  much 
more  probably  carried  away  by  impatience,  and  urged  on  by  a 
haughty  spirit,  aimed  at  restoring  by  blood  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution, such  as  he  conceived  it,  and  at  raising  the  royal 
prerogatives  to  a  dictatorial  power,  such  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  required.  Respecting  the  time  of  this  revolution, 
we  have  two  contradictory  statements  in  Plutarch — the  one  in 
the  life  of  Aratus,  and  the  other  in  his  Agis  and  Cleomenes; 
but  if  we  examine  the  internal  evidence,  we  must  place  it 
after  the  victory  of  Leuctra  (Ladoceia),  in  Olymp,  138,  3. 

Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Arcadia  with  a  considerable 
army;  he  left  his  Lacedaemonians  there,  placing  them  in 
quarters,  that  they  might  have  rest;  but  with  the  merce- 
naries, after  having  performed  several  marches,  he  suddenly 
returned  to  Sparta,  where  no  one  expected  him,  and  where 
the  ephors  happened  to  be  assembled  at  dinner.  He  sent 
Eurycleidas  to  them  with  proposals,  and  while  Eurycleidas 
was  detaining  them  with  discussions,  the  friends  of  Cleomenes 
with  the  mercenaries  entered  the  city,  surrounded  the  place 
where  the  ephors  were  assembled,  and  cut  down  four  of  them, 
Agesilaus,  the  fifth,  having  escaped,  severely  wounded. 

After  this  Cleomenes  himself  entered  the  city,  assembled 
the  people,  and  excused  the  bloody  deed  as  well  as  he  could, 
saying,  that  the  kingly  power  was  the  original  one  at  Sparta, 
that  the  ephors  had  been  added  at  a  later  time  as  superin- 
tendants,  that  they  had  abused  their  power,  and  become  tyrants 
of  the  people  no  less  than  of  the  kings;  this,  he  said,  was  the 
cause  of  the  sinking  power  of  Sparta.  His  intention  was,  he 
added,  to  restore  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  in  all  its  purity. 
This  change  he  actually  effected  with  dictatorial  power, 
*'  witliout  much  concern  as  to  which  were  real  laws  of  Lycurgus 
and  which  were  not.     His  task  was  to  recall  to  life  a  perfectly 
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dead  mummy,  and  this  task  he  accomplished."  Eighty  of  his 
opponents  were  sent  into  exile,  after  which  he  not  only  pro- 
claimed a  distribution  of  property,  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  justified  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  but  also  the  formation 
of  a  new  body  of  Lacedaemonian  citizens,  composed  of  Spar- 
tiatae,  Lacedaemonians,  and  periocci,  the  emancipation  of 
many  helots,  and  the  cancelling  of  debts,  this  last  measure 
having  probably  been  repealed  after  the  fall  of  Agis.  It  is 
not  known  into  how  many  lots  he  divided  the  Spartan  country; 
this  much  only  is  certain,  that  he  constituted  four  thousand 
hoplites,  and  admitted  many  strangers  and  perioeci  to  the 
franchise.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land,  die  property  of 
his  political  opponents  was  not  dealt  with  more  severely  than 
that  of  any  other  persons ;  tcXrjpot  were  set  apart  even  for  the 
exiles,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  as  soon  as  everything 
was  settled.  A  change  was  probably  made,  also,  in  the  relation 
between  the  Spartiatae  and  perioeci,  for  henceforth  the  Spartans 
are  always  called  Lacedaemonians;  but  no  particulars  re- 
specting this  are  known. 

Even  before  this  revolution,  Archidamus,  the  other  king,  a 
brother  of  Agis,  who  had  fled  to  Messenia,  had  returned  to 
Sparta  on  the  invitation  of  Cleomenes,  but  had  been  murdered 
soon  afl^r.  Polybius  accuses  Cleomenes  of  this  murderiSwhile 
Plutarch,  who  cannot  acquit  him  of  complicity,  endeavours  to 
justify  him,  but  does  not  succeed.  Cleomenes  now,  contrary 
to  law,  made  his  own  brother  Eucleidas  second  king,  for  he 
would  not  tolerate  a  king  belonging  to  the  other  royal  house. 

*'  Cleomenes  was  thus  in  possession  of  absolute  power,  and 
formed  a  phalanx  of  the  new  citizens,  for  there  was  now  no 
want  of  men." 

After  having  established  his  power  very  rapidly,  he  returned 
to  Arcadia,  whither  the  Mantineans  had  invited  him.  The 
new  citizens  there  had  taken  an  Achaean  garrison  into  the 
town,  and  as  the  old  citizens,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it,  massacred 
the  men,  the  revolution  was  commenced.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
relates  that  the  Achaeans  were  dismissed  unhurt,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances render  the  statement  of  Polybius  about  their  mas- 
sacre probable.  Afl^r  the  capture  of  Mantinea,  Cleomenes 
invaded  western  Achaia,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Achaeans, 
in  Olymp.  138, 4,  who  had  risen  in  a  body  to  oppose  him.  He 
marched  to  Dyme  and  besieged  it;  but  still  with  the  greatest 
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boldness  he  accepted  a  battle  against  the  Achaeans,  in  which 
he  gained  a  complete  victory.  After  this  battle  the  Achaeans 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  then  commenced  negotiations  about 
peace  with  Cleomenes;  but  the  latter,  whose  power  was  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Achaeans  (for  though  the  number  of 
his  troops  was  smaller,  yet  the  strength  of  his  newly-reformed 
army  was  good),  received  the  proposals  with  pride  and  dignity, 
and  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations. 

In  this  distress,  after  a  threefold  defeat,  when  the  Achaeans 
saw  no  help  except  in  an  alliance  with  Sparta,  when  they 
wished  for  peace  and  reconciliation,  and  when  Cleomenes  by 
his  victory  had  become  so  popular,  that  the  Achaeans  them- 
selves wished  to  have  him  for  their  commander — at  this 
moment  an  evil  genius  seized  upon  Aratus  and  led  him  to 
commit  an  enormous  crime  against  Greece.  He  had  after- 
wards to  pay  dearly  for  it,  and  his  punishment  was  as  great  as 
his  sin.  He  entered  into  a  connection  with  Antigonus,  the 
guardian  of  the  Macedonian  king  Philip. 

This  Antigonus  is  sumamed  6  ^Eirlrpoiro^y  6  towieo^^  and 
6  AdxTOiv,  fova-Ko^  is  a  Macedonian  word,  and  probably  the 
Latin  fuscus^  but  the  Greeks  called  him  6  AdxTtov^  on  account 
of  his  readiness  to  make  promises.  He  was  a  cousin  of  king 
Demetrius,  a  nephew  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  a  son  of 
Demetrius  the  Beautiful  ^7.  The  last  Demetrius  whose  reign 
had  been  so  unhappy,  had  left  a  son  Philip,  who  was  yet  a 
very  young  child;  Antigonus  was  his  guardian,  whence  he  is 
called  6  ^Eirirpoiro^  or  tutor ^  and  did  his  duty  in  that  capacity 
in  an  admirable  and  conscientious  manner;  he  himself  had 
children,  but  never  thought  of  depriving  his  ward  of  his 
crown,  although  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  done  so. 
"He  did  indeed  assume  the  kingly  dignity,  but  evidently 
because  he  was  compelled  by  the  wishes  of  the  Macedonians: 
for  his  great  glory  was  his  conscientiousness  towards  his  ward, 
and  his  sons  and  his  family  remained  in  a  private  station  under 
Philip  and  Perseus,  who  ill  requited  them  for  the  kind  acts  of 
their  guardian."  Unfortunately  he  did  not  educate  Philip  for 
his  station  as  king :  one  of  his  own  sons  appears  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  as  a  noble,  able,  and  excellent  man ;  and  Philip  too 
had  talent  and  abilities,  but  he  was  a  terrible  king. 

"  Compare  mj  Dissertation  on  the  Armenian  Eusebios,  Ktein.  Schri/t,  yoL  L 
p.  233,  foil. 
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Antigonus  Doson  was  an  enterprising  and  great  prince. 
He  was  the  first  Macsedonian  king  after  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  who  again  directed  his  attention  to  maritime 
undertakings;  he  had  before  carried  on  a  maritime  war  against 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  of  which  I  have  found  mention  in  only 
three  passages.^^  At  the  same  time  he  again  subdued  the 
Thessalians  who  had  revolted  after  the  death  of  Demetrius, 
and  conquered  the  Dardanians.  He  raised  the  Macedonian 
empire  from  the  state  of  weakness  into  which  it  had  sunk. 

Even  before  this  time  Aratus  had  availed  himself  of  the 
peculiar  clientship  in  which  the  lilegalopolitans  stood  to  Mace- 
donia, for  the  purpose  of  requesting  them  to  solicit  the  assist- 
ance of  Antigonus  for  himself.  But  Antigonus  had  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negotiations,  unless  the  supremacy  of  the 
Achaeans  was  ceded  to  him,  and  Acrocorinthus  evacuated. 
The  latter  demand  must  have  cost  Aratus  a  most  severe 
struggle  with  himself,  for  the  liberation  of  Corinth  was  his 
most  brilliant  feat;  but  yet  he  oflFered  to  comply  with  it. 
Antigonus  eagerly  accepted  the  oflFer.  It  was  no  doubt 
an  act  of  high  treason,  for  the  negotiation  took  place 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Achaeans,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  Corinthians:  Corinth  by  law  was  a  free  member 
of  the  confederacy,  and  notwithstanding  this  it  was  now 
delivered  up  to  the  Macedonians  without  knowing  anything 
about  it.  Aratus  destroyed  the  fairest  feat  of  his  military 
career,  and  thoroughly  dishonoured  himself;  he  would  be  the 
servant  of  Antigonus,  rather  than  yield  in  his  own  country  to 
a  young  prince,  who  was  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  him, 
and  by  whom  he  felt  himself  eclipsed.  '*  It  is  better  to  clean 
the  shoes  of  one's  own  countryman,  than  to  kiss  the  feet  of  a 
foreigner,"  is  the  honest  old  German  proverb,  which  may  be 
applied  here;  but  in  divided  countries  the  contrary  has  nearly 
always  happened.  Thus  the  Italian  states  betrayed  one  an- 
other; the  same  as  happened  in  Germany;  and  the  Greeks 
have  done  so  a  hundred  times.  It  is  of  practical  importance 
to  know  this  disgraceful  act  of  Aratus,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  to  do  penance  for  it.  During  this  period  he 
showed  himself  little  in  everything,  but  more  especially  after 
the  battle   near  Hecatombaeon   (or   Dyme),  by  refusing   to 

»•  Klein,  Schnft.,  vol.  i.  p.  295,  foil. 
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accept  the  strategia,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  himself  at  a 
distance  at  a  time,  when  every  one  ought  to  have  shown  his 
patriotism. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  in  secret,  Cleo- 
meneSj  soon  after  the  Achaean  embassy  had  been  dismissed, 
had  himself  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Achaeans,  once  more  com- 
mencing negotiations  of  peace,  and  making  proposals  to  them. 
He  offered  of  his  own  accord  to  set  free  all  prisoners  and  to 
restore  the  towns,  if  they  would  acknowledge  the  hegemonia 
of  Sparta,  and  himself  as  their  hegemon.  Cleomenes  could 
not  demand  less ;  but  he  offered  to  do  even  more.  We  are 
easily  inclined  to  form  too  lofty  a  notion  of  Aratus,  and  to 
compare  him  with  such  men  as  Demosthenes,  but  this  is 
taking  a  wrong  view  of  him.  The  patriots  under  Charles  II., 
who  received  pensions  from  foreign  powers,  are  often  spoken 
of;  but  there  are  only  a  few  instances  in  which  the  charge  is 
true.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  regular  annual  pension 
of  six  talents  from  the  court  of  Egypt  (the  Greek  term  is 
criWaft?,  but  its  meaning  is  quite  that  of  a  pension);  now 
Cleomenes  not  only  secured  him  this  pension,  but  promised 
even  to  double  it;  he  furtlier  offered  to  allow  the  garrison  of 
Acrocorinthus  to  consist  half  of  Achaeans  and  half  of  Lace- 
daemonians :  in  short  he  did  everything  to  unite  Peloponnesus 
under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta;  and  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
this,  the  evening  of  Greece  would  have  been  brighter  than  that 
which  was  now  setting  in  upon  it.  Cleomenes  would  probably 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  junction  with  the  Aeto- 
lians.  Northern  Greece  would  then  have  come  under  Aetolia, 
and  Greece  would  have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
might  have  prospered  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  resisted 
Macedonia.  Matters  might  then  have  taken  a  fortunate  turn, 
and  the  negotiations  would  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  if 
Aratus  had  not  already  gone  too  far  with  Macedonia,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  go  on  or  to  flee  from  his  country. 

But  even  as  it  was,  the  Achaeans  in  their  first  fright  would 
no  doubt  have  accepted  the  terms;  but  all  of  a  sudden  Cleo- 
menes, on  his  way  to  Lcrna,  was  taken  ill;  he  was  seized 
with  an  attack  of  blood-spitting,  and  obliged  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  the  general  diet,  at  which  everything  was  to  be 
settled,  with  the  request  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of 
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the  treaty  until  his  recovery.  While  thus  Clcomenes  was 
confined  to  his  bed  at  Sparta,  Aratus  hastened  his  treacherous 
negotiations  with  Antigonus. 

A  new  meeting  with  Cleomenes  was  then  agreed  upon,  and 
even  now  the  Achaeans  proposed  to  send  three  hundred 
hostages  into  the  Spartan  camp,  after  which  he  was  to  come 
among  them,  or  only  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  as 
it  was  clear  that  the  negotiations  were  not  seriously  mcant^ 
Cleomenes  broke  them  off,  and  the  personal  exasperation  be- 
tween him  and  Aratus  was  greater  than  ever. 

Cleomenes  now  again  advanced  from  Argos  into  Achaia 
Proper  (Olymp.  139,  1),  where  Pellcne,  the  only  Achaean 
town  of  any  importance,  opened  its  gates  to  him.*^  He  then 
made  himself  master  of  the  most  powerful' towns  of  Arcadia, 
with  the  exception  of  Megalopolis  and  Clitor,  which  remained 
faithful  to  the  Achaeans;  he  took  Argos  by  surprise  at  the 
time  of  the  Nemean  games,^°  and  that  city  also  declared  for 
liim.  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  Cleonae 
all  joined  him ;  the  garrisons  were  everywhere  driven  from  the 
towns,  and  the  gates  thrown  open  to  him.  Achaia  was  con- 
fined almost  to  its  ancient  boundaries. 

"  **  The  Achaean  constitution  was  so  bad,  that  Pellene,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Pdoponnesian  war,  liad  a  consUcation  of  its  own." — 1825. 

^  This  statement  is  not  contradictory  to  the  one,  that  the  Nemean  games 
took  place  shortly  after  the  l)attle  of  Sellasin,  as  the  Nemean  gamcA  were  cele- 
brated in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olympiad." — 1825.  [The  whole 
chronology  of  the  Lectures  of  1825  on  the  war  of  Cleomenes  is  connected  with 
this  passage.  If  the  Nemea  were  celebrated  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  eveiy 
Olympiad  (the  winter  Nemea  in  the  first,  and  the  summer  Nemea  in  the  third), 
the  taking  of  Argos  must  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of 
Olymp.  139,  and  the  battle  of  Sellasia  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  for  the 
summer  Nemea  took  place  immediately  ailcr.  All  the  intermediate  occur* 
renccs,  therefore,  are  compressed  within  the  period  between  the  second  half  of 
the  first  year  of  Olymp.  139,  and  the  first  ten  or  eleven  months  of  the  second 
year  of  the  same  Olympiad.  According  to  this  calculation,  Antigonus,  whether 
he  came  to  the  Is^mus  at  the  end  of  Olymp.  139, 1,  or  at  the  beginning  of 
Olymp.  139,  2,  can  have  made  only  one  summer  or  autumn  campaign  and  one 
spring  campaign  against  Cleomenes;  hence  Niebuhr,  in  1825  as  well  as  in  1826 
and  1830,  assumed  only  two  campaigns,  contrary  to  the  testimony  'of  Polybius, 
according  to  whom  Antigonus  took  his  winter  quarters  twice  and  made  three 
campaigns  against  Cleomenes;  and  in  1825  Niebuhr  expressly  phiced  the  battle 
at  the  end  of  Olymp.  139,  2,  whereas  in  1826  and  1830  he  did  not  mention  the 
date  of  the  battle  at  all.  The  diflSculty,  however,  remains  the  same,  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  now  prevalent,  the  winter  Nemea,  are  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  and  the  summer  Nemea  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of 
every  Olympiad. — Ed.] 
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The  cause  of  the  revolt  of  these  towns,  and  more  especially 
of  the  Arcadian  ones,  was  the  absurdity  of  the  federative 
constitution,  and  the  unnatural  equalisation  of  the  great  cities 
with  the  small  Achaean  towns;  for  a  city  like  Mantinea,  tf.y., 
had  no  more  votes  than  an  Achaean  town  of  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  such  as  Khypes  and  Leontium,  and  was  thus 
restricted  in  an  unnatural  manner.  Megalopolis  remained  in 
the  confederacy,  because  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  op- 
posed to  Sparta.  '^  If  a  change  in  the  irrational  federal 
constitution  could  have  been  effected,  the  league  might  have 
lasted;  but  the  interests  of  the  ancient  Achaeans  were  opposed 
to  reforms,  and  Aratus  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  through  that  constitution." 

Cleomenes  advanced  as  fhr  as  Corinth^  the  gates  of  which 
were  likewise  opened  to  him,  after  Aratus  had  been  obliged  to 
flee  from  the  city.  He  had  been  engaged  there  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  inquire  as  to  who  was  favourable  to  Cleomenes,^* 
but  he  had  been  watched,  and  it  was  intended  to  arrest  him. 
Acrocorinthus  had  an  Achaean  garrison,  without  which  that 
fortress  too  would  no  doubt  have  been  opened  to  Cleomenes. 
From  tlie  fact  that  there  was  a  garrison,  we  see  that  it  was  the 
larger  towns  which  could  not  be  trusted  just  on  account  of  the 
disadvantage  under  which  they  were  labouring  by  the  federal 
constitution. 

After  this,  the  negotiations  of  Aratus  with  Macedonia  were 
brought  to  light,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  a  relief 
to  Aratus  in  his  difficulties,  to  see  Corinth  of  its  own  accord 
surrendering  to  Cleomenes.  The  latter  still  tried  every  oppor- 
tunity to  recommence  the  negotiations;  for  he  protected  the 
house  and  property  which  Aratus  possessed  at  Corinth,  and 
forbade  the  confiscation  of  it.  But  as  Aratus,  refusing  to 
negotiate,  answered  that  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  do 
anything,  Cleomenes  advanced  towards  Sicyon  and  blockaded 
it.  Aratus,  who  was  in  the  town  escaped,  with  the  aid  of 
the  sentinels,  to  Aegium,  where  it  was  formally  decreed  to 
accept  the  terms  of  Antigonus^  and  to  surrender  Acrocorinthus 
to  him. 

"  '*  Evon  at  Sicyon  Aratus  caused  many  persons  to  be  executed  who  be- 
longed to  the  party  opposed  to  himself  and  the  Achaeans;  this  gave  rise  to 
the  horrors  which  show  the  character  of  that  period  in  all  its  fearfulness,  and 
make  Cleomenes  appear  more  excuseable,  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
poraries."—1825. 
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Cleomenes,  now  giving  up  every  attempt  at  reconciliation, 
allowed  the  Corinthians  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Aratus 
and  surrender  it  to  him. 

Meantime  Antigonus  had  already  assembled  an  army  in 
Thessaly  ready  to  march  into  Peloponnesus.  The  Aetolians 
declared  that  they  would  not  allow  a  Macedonian  army  to  pass 
Thermopylae,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  sending  his  troops 
by  sea  to  Euboea  and  Chalcis.  The  Aetolians,  in  fact,  took  no 
part  in  the  war.  Antigonus,  after  being  joined  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, Phocians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots,  appeared  at  the 
Isthmus. 

Cleomenes  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the  part  of  the  Isthmus 
which  is  scarcely  six  Boman  miles  in  breadth,  so  that  Anti- 
gonus did  not  know  how  to  get  across  it.  Cleomenes  did  not 
indeed  think  it  advisable  to  maintain  the  fortifications  of  the 
Isthmus,  but  he  made  a  circumvallation  round  Acrocorinthus, 
and  took  himself  a  fortified  position  between  Corinth  and  the 
Oneian  heights  on  the  Isthmus.  This  position  is  not  quite 
clear,  but  this  much  is  evident,  that  Cleomenes  did  not  indeed 
form  a  line  right  across  the  Isthmus,  but  still  occupied  such  a 
position  that  Antigonus  did  not  venture  to  pass  by  or  to  attempt 
to  force  his  way.  Cleomenes  was  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
while  Antigonus,  in  the  poor  country  of  Megaris,  soon  began 
to  suffer  from  want,  and  could  not  have  maintained  himself 
long,  had  not  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  against  Cleo- 
menes, changed  everything.  It  was  at  Argos  that  the  friends 
of  the  Achaeans  and  Macedonians  rose  in  open  rebellion 
against  Cleomenes.  He  had  to  do  everything  by  himself  and 
single-handed — he  received  indeed  a  few  subsidies  from  Egypt, 
but  old  Ptolemy  Euergetes  acted  without  any  spirit; — he 
broke  up  to  march  to  Argos,  but  arrived  too  late.  In  the 
meantime  the  Macedonians,  under  the  direction  of  Aratus, 
who  was  with  Antigonus,  had  landed  at  Epidaurus,  and  the 
position  on  the  Isthmus  was  thus  evaded.  Aratus  led  the 
Macedonians  after  their  landing  to  Argos.  He  arrived  there 
while  the  fighting  was  going  on  in  the  city;  he  reinforced  the 
the  insurgents,  and  as  many  others  were  approaching,  Cleo- 
menes, though  he  was  already  in  the  city,  thought  it  advisable 
to  give  up  the  contest,  as  Antigonus  was  following  close  behind 
him.  Thus  abandoning  Argos,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  v/ith 
his  array  into  Arcadia,  and  to  draw  together  his  garrisons  from 
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the  newly  conquered  towns,  merely  that  he  might  not  be 
crashed  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

Aratus  and  the  Achaeans  now  surrendered  Acrocorinthus  to 
Antigonus;  the  Achaean  garrison  evacuated  the  arx,  and  the 
Macedonians  entered.  At  the  same  time  the  Achaeans,  by  a 
formal  decree,  transferred  the  hegemonia  to  Antigonus,  and 
Aratus  sent  his  own  son  as  a  hostage  to  Macedonia. 

Antigonus  with  his  allies  immediately  pursued  Cleomenes." 
He  took  Tegea,  Orchomenos,  and  Mantinea.  How  fearfully 
these  towns  were  ransacked,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that 
Mantinea  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  that  its 
inhabitants  were  sold  by  the  Macedonians  as  slaves.  Antigonus 
with  his  mercenaries  then  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the 
conquered  districts,  and  on  the  coast  of  Achaia,  and  the 
Macedonians  were  sent  home.** 

Cleomenes  in  the  meantime  employed  his  leisure  during  the 
winter  in  making  fresh  preparations  and  plans,  and  there  now 
followed  the  last  winter  campaign,  in  which  Cleomenes  distin- 
guished himself  as  much  as  Napoleon  did  in  a  similar  situation,  in 
February  and  March,  1814,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties 
he  appeared  as  a  truly  great  general.  His  exploits  were  brilliant; 
he  first  took  Megalopolis  by  surprise.  In  the  unfortunate 
summer  campaign  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  attack  upon 
that  city;  but  now  some  Messenians  residing  at  Megalopolis 
offi?red  to  let  him  and  his  army  into  it.  It  was  a  very  ex- 
tensive place,  but  had  suffered  much,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
it  was  inhabited.  Cleomenes  had  come  from  Sparta :  without 
being  observed  he  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Megalopolis,  and 
by  treachery  made  himself  master  of  some  towers,  and  after- 
wards of  a  few  strong  places  in  the  city.  When  the  inhabitants 
had  recovered  from  the  first  fright,  they  assembled  in  arms, 
saved  their  wives  and  children,  and  after  a  manly  resistance 
quitted  the  city,  bravely  protecting  the  flight  of  their  friends. 
Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  saved. 

**  According  to  Polybins,  Antigonas  first  took  ap  his  winter  qnarters,  and 
the  taking  of  the  Arcadian  towns  belongs  to  the  following  sammer;  and  after 
this  there  follow  the  winter  quarters  here  mentioned  by  Niebuhr;  and  the  taking 
of  Megalopolis  and  the  battle  of  Sellasia  belong  to  the  following  sprii^.  Com- 
pare aboTC,  note  20. — Ed. 

*>  In  1825,  Niebuhr  accounted  for  the  sending  back  of  the  phalanx  by  a 
diversion;  but  on  other  occasions  he  repeatedly  refers  to  the  impossiblity  of 
keeping  the  militia  away  from  home  for  a  whole  year. — ^Eo. 
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Cleomenes  standing  in  need  of  friends,  did  not  at  first  allow 
the  city  to  be  laid  waste,  but  sent  after  the  fugitives,  promising 
to  restore  to  them  ev  erything,  if  they  would  return  and 
become  his  allies.  But  the  fugitive  Megalopolitans,  who  had 
assembled  at  Messene,  in  their  blind  rage  against  Sparta, 
received  the  herald  with  showers  of  stones.  "You  may  do," 
they  said,  *'  with  our  city  whatever  you  please,  we  will  not  be 
under  your  dominion."  Cleomenes  now  ordered  the  city  to 
be  plundered,  set  fire  to  some  parts,  destroyed  everything  that 
could  not  be  carried  away,  and  sold  the  prisoners.  Antigonus, 
on  hearing  of  the  taking  of  Megalopolis,  hastily  advanced 
from  Aegium,  but  found  nothing  except  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  city.  Enraged,  he  withdrew  into  Argolis,  it  being  im- 
possible at  this  season  of  the  year  to  invade  Laconia,  and 
disbanded  the  Achacans.  Cleomenes  now  made  his  way 
across  the  difficult  frontier  mountains,  and  broke  in  upon  the 
Macedonians  and  Achaeans  in  their  winter-quarters,  and  dis- 
persed them.  He  even  appeared  before  Argos  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  Antigonus  into  an  engagement;  but  as  the  latter 
was  cautious,  and  did  not  venture  outside  the  walls,  Cleomenes 
took  revenge  in  the  open  country  for  the  revolt  of  die 
Argives. 

These  expeditions  caused  great  sensation :  it  is  almost  incredi- 
ble to  find  how  much  he  did  with  the  small  forces  he  had  at 
his  command.  But  they  were  not  sufficient:  the  Egyptian 
court  was  too  stingy  with  its  subsidies,  and  Euergetes  now 
even  advised  him  to  make  peace.  If  Cleomenes  had  had  the 
means  at  his  disposal,  he  would  have  completely  routed  his 
enemy;  when  Ptolemy  Euergetes  saw  the  fault  he  had  com- 
mitted, it  was  too  late. 

In  these  circumstances,  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  accept 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  spring  of  Olymp.  139,  2.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  offensive  and  confining 
himself  to  the  defence  of  Laconia.  Every  entrance  was  ob- 
structed by  an  abattis;  he  himself  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  established  himself  near  Sellasia,  in  a  valley  on  the  most 
frequented  road  between  Arcadia  and  Sparta.  Polybius  him- 
self owns  that  he  could  not  have  done  better.  Sellasia  is  one 
of  those  places  which  possess  great  military  renown  in  history, 
and  I  have  requested  the  French  expedition  to  examine  its  site. 
On  that  spot  the  power  of  Macedonia  might  have  been  broken. 

Z  2 
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If  the  matter  had  been  protracted  a  few  days,  Antigonus  w*nild 
have  been  obliged  to  return  to  Macedonia,  because  the  lUyrian 
and  Paeonian  Dardanians  had  invaded  Macedonia  from  Scomius 
and  Scardus,  and  the  generals  left  behind  by  Antigonus  were 
scarcely  able  to  resist  the  invaders.  Cleomenes,  in  fact,  wished 
to  delay  the  battle;  but  he  wanted  money,  his  mercenaries 
became  rebellious,  and  already  began  to  desert.  With  the  sad 
conviction  that  a  battle  ought  not  to  be  ventured  upon,  Cleo- 
menes was  forced  to  accept  it,  and  was  completely  defeated  by 
the  Macedonians. 

Cleomenes,  with  the  right  wing,  had  stationed  himself  on 
Olympus,  and  the  left,  under  his  brother,  was  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  hill,  Euas.  His  army  was  smaller  than  that  of  Anti- 
gonus, who  had  no  less  than  28,000  men;  **  yet  he  still  had 
a  force  of  20,000,  a  proof  of  the  astonishing  resources  of 
Lacedaemon."**  The  Achaeans,  in  consequence  of  their  bad 
annour,  were  defeated  by  the  light  armed  troops  of  Cleomenes 
— Philopoemen  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  sarissae — but  the 
Macedonians  routed  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  battle  was 
decided  on  the  left  wing  by  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
Eucleidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes,  who  was  in  a  most  excel- 
lent position  on  mount  Euas ;  but  instead  of  going  to  meet  the 
Macedonians,  he  retreated  to  the  very  top  in  the  hope  of 
throwing  them  down  from  the  inaccessible  height.  The 
Macedonians  now  overcame  the  difficulties  without  any  oppo- 
sition, and  drove  the  Spartans  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
they  could  not  expand,  down  the  other  side.  Eucleidas  and 
his  whole  corps  were  routed,  and  he  himself  fell.  When 
Cleomenes  saw  that  his  left  wing  was  defeated,  he  was  obliged 
to  contend  with  masses  against  the  phalanx,  which  usually 
turned  out  unsuccessful.  His  whole  infantry  was  destroyed. 
Meantime  a  hot  contest  of  the  cavalry  had  taken  place  in  the 
valley,  in  which  Philopoemen  gained  his  first  laurels.  Six 
thousand  Spartans  are  said  to  have  remained  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle;  Cleomenes  himself  escaped  to  Sparta  with  only  two 
hundred  men,  declaring  that  Sparta  was  lost  and  that  every 
one  must  think  of  his  own  safety. 

He   himself  went  to    Egypt.      Ships   lay   in  readiness  at 

^*  **  What  could  ArcliidomuB  and  Agesilaus  not  have  accomplished  in  that 
fresh  and  vigorous  country  if  they  had  broken  through  the  old  conventional 
routine!     Lysandcr  saw  this,  and  probably  paid  for  it  with  his  life.** — 1826. 
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Gythium  to  convey  liim  to  Alexandria,  whither  his  mother, 
Cratesicleia,  and  his  children  had  preceded  him.  He  fled  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  better  days:  a  friend,  Therycion,  censuring 
him  for  his  clinging  to  life,  Gleomenes  said,  that  he  would 
live  as  long  as  he  had  any  hope  for  his  country.  But  he  did 
not  live  to  see  those  better  days. 

Antigonus  proceeded  to  Sparta,  which  submitted  to  him 
without  hesitation.  He  put  an  end  to  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Heracleids — one  of  die  kings  had  i^en  in  the  battle,  and 
the  other  had  left  the  country — and  instituted  a  government 
of  ephors  who  were  favourable  to  his  interests;  but  this  did 
not  last  long.  This  is  the  restoration  of  the  woXireia  Trdrpia^ 
to  the  Spartans,  for  which  he  is  sometimes  praised.  Anti- 
gonus is  extolled  for  not  having  destroyed  Sparta;  but  his 
^CXavOptimia  was  nothing  but  a  desire  quickly  to  return  on 
account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Dardanians.  In  addition  to 
this  it  must  be  observed  that  he  might  easily  have  become 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Bomans,  who  had  already  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  lUyricum.  After  having  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Nemean  games  (in  the  month  of  July  of 
Olymp.  139,  3,  for  the  battle  had  taken  place  at  the  end  of 
Olymp.  139,  2),  Antigonus  hastily  returned  to  Macedonia. 

There  he,  indeed,  soon  gained  a  victory  over  the  lUyrians; 
but  the  exertions  he  had  to  make  accelerated  the  outbreak  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  of  which  he  died,  according  to  Por- 
phyrins, at  the  beginning  of  Olymp.  139, 4,  and  not  in  Olymp. 
139,  3,  as  Schweighiiuser  thinks. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity,  after  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  on 
which  Sparta  might  have  conferred  a  blessing  upon  Greece; 
but  henceforth  its  influence  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 


LECTURE  CVII. 

Ptolemt  Eu£BGET£S  received  Gleomenes  with  kindness^  and 
regretted  having  given  him  so  little  support.  Now,  on 
becoming    acquainted  with  Gleomenes,  it  was  clear  to  him 
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wliat  an  important  ally  he  might  have  been  to  him  against 
Macedonia ;  he  was  now  anxious  to  make  good  what  had  been 
neglected,  and  was  seized  with  the  Oriental  notion,  that  the 
matter  might  still  be  remedied,  and  that  the  Greeks  had  only 
wasted  their  strength.  But  the  care  about  settling  the  suc- 
cession in  his  own  kingdom  engrossed  his  attention  too  much, 
and  made  him  politically  inactive,  otherwise  he  would  un- 
questionably have  given  Cleomcnes  a  fleet  to  re-conquer  his 
country.  But  he  treated  him  witli  great  distinction,  gave  him 
a  pension  of  twenty-four  talents  (Greek  or  Egyptian  ones?), 
and  availed  himself  of  his  counsel  in  state  matters. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  died  soon  after  (Olymp.  139,4),  and 
with  him  the  glory  of  the  Alexandrian  empire  disappeared  at 
once,  having  been  maintained  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
afler  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  that  is  a  long  time  I  Euer- 
getes was  the  last  of  the  good  and  beneficial  Ptolemies.  After 
him,  Ptolemy  Philometor  is  the  only  one  of  whom  any  good 
can  be  said;  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  deserving  of  praise, 
and,  generally  speakings  the  Ptolemies  who  now  follow  are 
the  most  abject  mortals. 

The  life  of  Euergetes  himself  is  obscure  to  us,  if  we  except 
a  few  detached  statements;  we  see,  for  example,  from  the 
monument  of  Adulis,  that  he  had  established  his  government 
over  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia  on  the  Red  Sea,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  the  products  of  those  countries,  as  ivory 
and  the  like,  and  probably,  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  commerce 
with  India.  His  reign  is  the  most  brilliant  among  the  Ptole- 
mies, on  account  of  his  victories  and  the  extension  of  his 
empire  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  in  Arabia;  but  his  empire  was  already  shaken  by  the 
insurrections  which  had  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  Asiatic  conquests;  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
he  gave  them  up  somewhat  resembles  the  unconcern  with 
which  Pyrrhus  abandoned  such  things.  He  had  inherited  a 
fondness  for  literature,  for  which  his  father  had  been  dis- 
tinguished; and  his  reign,  together  with  the  latter  period  of 
that  of  Philadelphus,  forms  the  culminating  point  of  Alex- 
andrian learning:  he  was  the  patron  of  Eratosthenes. 

"  Even  Soter  had  attracted  to  his  court  all  the  Greeks  that 
were  distinguished  for  their  talent  and  industry,  and  there 
was  now  formed  a  state  of  savans,  all  of  whom  obtained  there 
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an  honourable  subsistence,  enabling  them  to  live  in  leisure; 
hence  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  were  extended 
from  that  centre.  The  exact  sciences  were  flourishing  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  reign  of  Euergetes,  in  particular,  was 
their  golden  age."  Poetry  continued  to  flourish^  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  second  summer  of  Greek  poetry,  for  Callimachus 
was  still  alive,  as  a  very  old  man,  under  Euergetes;  but  during 
this  period  it  became  extinct,  for  after  CaUimachus  there  is  no 
poet  deserving  of  the  name.  **  It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a 
right  estimate  of  the  Alexandrian  poets;  there  was  no  lack  of 
poetical  genius  and  talent,  and  a  man  like  Theocritus  would 
have  been  a  great  poet  at  any  time:  1  say  thid,  because  I  foresee, 
not  without  apprehension,  that  he  will  be  undervalued,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  Horace.  Callimachus  is  not  like  Theocritus; 
he  is  more  of  a  rhetorician,  and  his  muse  has  no  heart.  Apol* 
lonius  of  Rhodes  is  more  of  an  artificial  and  learned  poet. 
The  tragedies  of  Seneca  give  us  an  idea  of  the  tragic  poets  of 
that  period,  but  Seneca  had  no  talent  nor  the  power  to  handle 
his  subjects;  his  tragedies  have  no  substance;  whereas  the 
Alexandrians  were  not  without  their  peculiar  value.  Poetry 
at  that  time  was  in  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  which  we 
now  see  English  poetry.  The  age  is  not  to  be  despised,  but 
the  poetry  of  the  heart  is  dead;  passion  and  art  supplying  the 
place  of  the  heart.  The  number  of  prose  writers  was  small, 
and  they  were  of  no  importance  at  all;  but  the  exact  sciences 
were  rising  all  the  more."  Mechanics  and  the  mathematical 
sciences  proceeded  from  Alexandria,  and  became  very  im* 
portant;  Alexandria  was  the  centre  of  mathematical  studies, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Archimedes,  too,  proceeded  from  that 
school.  "  Astronomy,  which,  in  Greece,  had  scarcely  existed 
at  all,  now  rose;  the  eastern  results  of  mathematical  specu- 
lation were  traced  to  their  sources.  Grammar  was  developed 
in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  and  several 
others.  The  example  of  Eratosthenes,  a  man  of  the  most 
varied  acquirements,  shows  that  those  men  were  well  aware 
that  literature  had  ceased,  whence  they  occupied  themselves 
with  the  productions  of  bygone  times:  they  selected  with 
great  taste  the  best  works  for  their  xavove^j  and  made  the 
selection  in  order  to  save  the  whole  from  the  neglect  of  the 
multitude.  The  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  Greek 
language    were    collected;    very  many   Greek   grammarians 
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delivered  lectures  upon  their  Kay6y€^;  and  out  of  their  com- 
mentaries have  arisen  our  scholia/' 

We  like  to  dwell  upon  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  because 
it  is  the  period  of  the  development  of  grammar  and  of  tlie 
sciences,  and  because  the  arts  were  improved  at  Alexandria ; 
and  although  this  period  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
epic  and  lyric  poets  of  the  Greeks,  any  more  than  the  present 
state  of  English  literature  can  be  compared  with  the  age  of 
Milton  and  Shakespere,  yet,  considering  the  general  state  of 
barren  devastation,  we  cannot  help  rejoicing  in  witnessing 
what  was  done  at  Alexandria.  **That  city  was  in  a  happy  con- 
dition, for  it  was  new  and  did  not  know  of  any  better  times; 
it  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  under  a  mild  government,  and 
to  see  wealth  and  splendour  diffused."  But  all  this  died  away 
with  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

He  had  two  sons,  the  elder  called  Ptolemy,  and  the  younger 
Magas.  The  latter  was  preferred  by  Berenice,  the  beloved 
wife  of  Euergetes,  and  daughter  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  whose 
hair  was  placed  among  the  stars.  Ptolemy  may  have  shown 
his  unspeakable  viciousncss  even  as  early  as  that  time,  so  that 
his  parents  resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession.  He 
is  suspected  by  the  general  opinion  of  antiquity  of  having 
poisoned  his  father;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  surname 
of  Philopator  was  given  to  him  in  derision.  The  latter  point, 
however,  is  foolish,  for  in  the  official  lists  of  the  kings,  his 
name  appears  as  Oeo^  ^iXoirdrayp.  It  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble that  he  assumed  that  name  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  and 
defying  that  suspicion.  In  the  inscription  of  Bosetta,  in 
which  the  Ptolemies  are  enumerated  with  their  surnames, 
Ptolemy  V.  is  called  0€o^  i7ri<f>avij^j  etc ;  but  the  unfounded 
belief  as  to  the  origin  of  that  name  occurs  even  among  the 
ancients,  and  modem  writers  have  repeated  it.  But  whether 
he  poisoned  his  father,  or  whether  his  father's  death  was  only 
welcome  to  him,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  caused 
his  mother  Berenice  and  his  brother  Magas  to  be  murdered, 
and  along  with  them  the  most  distinguished  Alexandrians  who 
were  attached  to  the  queen,  **  but  more  especially  the  unfor- 
tunate descendants  of  Lysimachus,  who  were  relations  of 
Berenice,  for  her  mother  Arsinde  was  a  daughter  of  Lysima* 
chus.  Such  horrors  had  never  yet  been  seen  at  Alexandria." 

During  these  tumults  Cleomenes  remained  neutral;  the  new 
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king  treated  him  with  great  respect  so  long  as  he  feared  lest 
with  his  numerous  retinue  of  Spartans  he  might  declare  him- 
self in  favour  of  Berenice  and  Magas;  but  when  they  were  no 
more,  the  king,  and  still  more  his  favorite  Sosibius,  dreaded  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  liim  and  his  friends.  An  opportu- 
nity of  disarming  him  was  soon  found.  A  Messenian  of  the  name 
of  Nicagoras,  an  old  enemy  of  Cleomenes,  who  had  been  out- 
wardly reconciled  to  him,  having  heard  him  freely  expressing 
his  contempt  of  the  king  and  his  court,  reported  the  words  to 
Sasibius.  Hereupon,  Cleomenes  and  his  Spartan  companions 
were  conveyed  into  a  large  building  (Olymp.  140,  1),  and  its 
gates  were  guarded  until  an  opportunity  should  occur  of  killing 
them  all.  Cleomenes  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  was  re- 
served for  such  a  fate,  and  in  his  despair  he  formed  the  determi- 
nation to  break  out  of  his  prison,  and  to  see  whether  the  great 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  who  had  always  shown  much 
attachment  to  him,  would  join  him.  This  was  an  attempt  of 
despair,  and  ended  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  the 
mercenaries  in  their  calculations  found  that  they  could  not 
expect  much  benefit  from  him :  they  had  their  bread  and  pay 
from  their  master,  and  had  no  faith  in  the  success  of  Cleomenes. 
He  made  use  of  the  absence  of  the  king,  who  had  gone  to 
Canopus,  and  spread  a  report  that  he  was  to  be  restored  to 
to  liberty :  he  feasted  his  guards,  and  having  made  them  drunk 
he  fell  upon  them  and  disarmed  them,  and,  armed  with  their 
weapons  he  burst  into  the  streets.  The  governor  of  the  city  was 
killed,  but  neither  the  mercenaries  nor  any  one  else  joined 
him;  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  acropolis  also  failed, 
and  Cleomenes  with  his  few  followers  being  overpowered,  threw 
themselves  upon  their  own  swords.  Every  one  of  them  perished. 
Even  the  women,  the  aged  mother  of  Cleomenes,  and  his  chil- 
dren were  murdered ;  his  eldest  son  threw  himself  &om  a  roof^ 
and  as  he  was  not  yet  dead,  he  was  strangled  with  the  rest, 
and  the  body  of  Cleomenes  was  nailed  on  a  cross.  Thus 
ended  the  family  of  Cleomenes:  the  race  of  the  Heracleids, 
however,  did  not  become  quite  extinct  with  him ;  at  a  later 
time  a  trace  of  of  it  still  occurs,  but  only  in  name.  At  Sparta 
there  was  no  king  so  long  as  Cleomenes  lived,  and  a  new  one 
was  not  elected  till  information  reached  Sparta  that  Cleomenes 
was  dead.  So  faithfully  did  the  Spartans  cling  to  their  un- 
fortunate king;  but  of  Sparta  1  shall  say  more  hcrcafler. 
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The  death  of  Eucrgetcs  took  place  shortly  after  that 
of  Antigonus  Doson  in  Macedonia,  and  sliortly  before  that 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  in  Syria,  so  that  three  young  princes 
ascended  the  thrones  in  the  three  kingdoms  about  the  same 
time. 

Ptolemy  lY.,  sumamed  Philopator,  is  one  of  the  most  abject 
creatures  known  in  history:  he  was  always  from  his  youth 
what  Louis  XY.  was  in  his  old  age,  and  began  as  the  French 
king  ended,  being  in  the  same  degree  the  most  contemptible 
of  men.  His  father  must  have  given  him  some  education,  for 
he  was  partial  to  what  are  called  the  fine  arts,  especially  music; 
and  he  composed  tragedies  and  poetry,  as  was  then  the  &ahion 
at  the  court  of  Alexandria.  A  drama  by  him,  in  which  an 
echo  occurred,  is  mentioned  in  the  Scholia  on  the  Thesmo- 
phoriazusae,  which  were  discovered  by  I.  Bekker  at  Bavenna. 
But  his  reign  was  one  of  the  most  abject  and  wretched  in  all 
history.  It  had  not  been  expected  that  it  would  be  quite  so 
bad;  it  is  true,  he  was  from  the  first  surrounded  by  the 
Sonntags  and  Paganinis  of  the  time,  who  were  the  principal 
personages  of  his  empire;  but  when  Cleomenes  rose,  he 
assumed  a  more  imposing  demeanour,  or  at  least  gave  his 
name  as  a  rallying  point,  and  so  astonished  the  world. 

Antiochus,  who  is  undeservedly  called  the  Great, — the 
times,  however,  were  so  low,  that  after  all  he  was  a  man  of 
some  mark — found  the  Syrian  empire,  which  Callinicus  with 
difficulty  had  somewhat  raised,  though  only  in  appearance,  in 
a  condition  of  as  great  weakness  as  that  of  the  Sultan^  and  all 
authority  was  gone.  In  distant  countries,  as,  e.g,^  at  Bactria, 
the  authority  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  as  little  respected  as  that 
of  the  Sultan  is  at  Bagdad  or  in  Egypt;  but  after  the  death 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  the  satraps  completely  renounced  their 
allegiance.  In  western  Asia  there  rose  Achaeus,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  belonging  to  a  very  illustrious 
Macedonian  family,  who,  after  the  death  of  Antiochus  Hierax, 
ruled  as  a  royal  governor  in  Lydia,  Ionia,  Mysia,  and  Phrygia, 
so  far  as  it  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  and  in  a  small 
portion  of  Pisidia.  Caria  and  a  part  of  southern  Ionia 
belonged  to  Egypt.  In  these  countries,  Achaeus  assumed  the 
royal  diadem,  taking  Sardes  for  his  capital.  The  small  king- 
dom of  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor,  governed  by  a  dynast,  was 
at  war  with  Achaeus,  who  extended   his  dominion  at  the 
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expense  of  tliat  kingdom.  In  Media,  one  Molon  had  assumed 
the  title  of  king;  the  upper  provinces  and  all  that  belonged 
to  Chorassan^  may  have  been  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Grreek  dynasty  of  the  Bactrian  princes,  ^'  so  far  as  they  were 
not  already  governed  by  the  Parthians."  A  large  part  of  the 
Syrian  empire  indeed  still  remained,  and  according  to  our 
notions,  it  was  a  vast  empire;  but  it  was  weak  in  consequence 
of  the  division  into  satrapies,  and  this  brought  about  the  same 
state  of  dissolution  as  that  of  the  Turkish  empire  through  its 
pashalics,  for  every  satrap  had  the  power  of  making  himself 
independent. 

Antiochus  was  still  very  young;  he  received  the  surname  of 
the  Great,  because  he  not  only  re-united  the  whole  empire  as 
far  as  the  frontier  of  Bactria,  but  because  he  even  succeeded 
in  taking  from  the  Egyptian  empire  Phoenicia,  Coelesyria, 
and  a  part  of  its  possessions  in  Asia  Minor.  If  he  had  not 
imdertaken  the  war  against  the  Bomans,  his  reign  would  be 
very  illustrious  in  history;  but  his  power  was  great  only 
against  Asiatics. 

At  first  he  left  Achaeus  alone  in  western  Asia,  and  even 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  him  without  renoimcing 
anything  which  thereafter  he  might  be  able  to  recover.  His 
first  e2q)edition  was  undertaken  against  Media,  and  he  carried 
it  out  successfully.  ^^  The  usurper  had  no  authority,  and 
Antiochus,  with  his  mercenaries  &om  Europe,  was  enabled  to 
oppose  him  with  a  superior  force.  Antiochus  defeated  Molon^" 
recovered  the  large  and  fertile  country  of  Media,  *^and  conquered 
the  country  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  desert  of  Irak."  But 
even  now  he  did  not  yet  march  against  Achaeus,  but  availing 
himself  of  the  wretchedness  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  he  directed 
his  arms  against  Egypt,  **  to  conquer  Coelesyria.  Thi^  was  in 
truth  a  war,  which  he  was  obliged  to  carry  on  in  self-preserva- 
tion, for  the  Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  the  port  of 
Antioch,  and  the  city  had  thereby  become  so  unsafe,  that 
when  the  court  celebrated  any  festival  at  Daphne,  a  bold 
adventurer,  with  some  cavalry,  would  have  been  able  to  take 
possession  of  the  city  and  capture  the  court  at  Daphne.*' 

It  now  became  evident,  how  completely  everything  had  been 
disorganised  in  Egyyt  even  under  the  estimable  Euergetes,  for 
the  conquest  was  a  very  easy  matter.  Antiochus  first  took 
Seleucia,  and  thus  secured  the  possession  of  Antioch,  next 
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Coelesyria,  the  Phoenician  cities,  and  Palestine,  and  after  two 
campaigns  penetrated  into  Egypt.  There  at  length,  in  dire 
necessity,  an  army  was  formed,  which,  however,  was  not  for- 
midable, for  the  Egyptians  had  long  been  un warlike,  and  more 
BO  than  the  Syrians  as  yet  were;  "but  Ptolemy  had  trained 
Greek  mercenaries  as  a  phalanx."  At  Khaphia  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  (Olymp.  140,  §),  which  was  decided  by  the 
Greek  soldiers  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  the  advantages  of  the  local- 
ity." The  Syrians  lost  it,  and  so  completely,  that  Antiochus  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  to  give 
up  all  his  conquests^  except  Seleucia  and  a  few  other  places. 
*'  But  Antiochus  had  nevertheless  gained  the  coast,  and  the 
conquest  of  Coelesyria  was  only  deferred  for  a  time." 

Antiochus,  however,  employed  his  time  in  subduing  the 
revolted  provinces  one  after  another.  In  the  field,  Achaeus 
was  unable  to  resist  him,  but  shut  up  in  his  castle  at  Sardes  he 
entered  upon  a  foolish  undertaking.  Sardes  was  a  kind  of 
Gibraltar,  on  account  of  its  lofty  and  steep  rocky  sides,  and 
no  one  could  do  anything  to  Achaeus  there;  with  a  handful 
of  soldiers  he  might  have  held  out  for  years.  Antiochus  ended 
the  siege  by  treachery,  as  Churshid  Pasha  entrapped  Ali 
Pasha  of  Janina,  which  he  was  unable  to  take.  An  officer  of 
Antiochus  promised  Achaeus  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
allow  him  to  pass  through  the  sentinels,  after  which  he  might 
go  to  Egypt.  Achaeus  entered  into  the  snare,  but  the  traitor, 
having  received  the  money,  seized  him,  and  Antiochus, 
without  any  regard  to  his  being  a  kinsman,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  Syrian  empire  was  thus  restored  as  far  as 
the  Hellespont.  Antiochus  then  carried  on  a  war  against 
Bactria,  endeavoured  to  extend  his  dominions  towards  Armenia 
and  Aderbidjan,  and  made  some  conquests  about  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babak 
(?);  but  all  these  wars  are  very  obscure.  He  also  canied  on 
war  on  the  Arabic  side  of  the  Persian  gulf,  an  inhospitable 
coast,  with  a  bold  seafaring  population,  who  rendered  the  sea 
unsafe  by  their  piracy. 

Let  us  once  more  cast  a  glance  at  the  Syrian  empire :  it 
comprised  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,  the  boundaries  of  which  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Sangarius  were  not  defined,  Galatia  and 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine;    here  Cappadocia  and  Pontua 
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constituted  a  kingdom  within  fixed  boundaries,  whicli  was 
governed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Mithridates,  who  had 
made  himself  independent  in  the  reign  of  Ochus;  but  it  paid 
tribute  to  Syria.  Paphlagonia  formed  a  state  which  had  only 
a  transitory  existence.  Armenia,  which  had  been  independent 
since  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  divided  into  several  large 
and  small  principalities.  All  Upper  Asia,  as  far  as  Sistan  and 
Khorassan  and  the  north  of  Syria,  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
empire.  The  north  of  Phoenicia  also  seems  to  have  fallen 
under  the  Syrian  dominion  as  early  as  the  first  war  of 
Antiochus. 

**  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still  in  possession  of  Cyprus, 
a  part  of  Ionia,  Caria,  Chersonesus,  and  several  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace;  it  still  had  the  supremacy  of  the  Cyclades;  and 
the  south  of  Phoenicia  and  Coelesyria,  were  still  Egyptian." 

After  the  battle  of  Rhaphia  was  gained,  Ptolemy  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  disgusting  licentiousness.  He  spent  his 
time  in  the  company  of  the  most  abject  persons,  and  was 
either  drunk,  or  revelled  with  them  in  Bacchic  mysteries;  and 
being  well  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy,  he  indulged  in 
the  most  hideous  vices.  One  Agathoclea*  and  her  brother 
Agathocles,  the  children  of  the  courtezan  Oenanthe,  governed 
the  whole  state.  Agathoclea  was  a  singer,  and  everything 
was  subservient  to  those  persons;  the  scum  of  the  nation 
formed  their  retinue,  and  all  honorable  people  were  to  them 
objects  of  scorn  and  detestation. 

In  this  condition  Egypt  vegetated,  stabat  mole  sua,  because 
no  one  meddled  with  it,  and  because  Antiochus  directed  his 
arms  against  Achaeus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  dreaded  a 
renewal  of  the  attempt;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  for 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
Hannibalian  war.  During  the  great  and  stirring  period  of 
that  war,  when  all  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
when  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  engaged  in  mighty  enter- 
prises, and  when  Antiochus  was  consolidating  and  extending 
his  empire,  the  government  of  Alexandria  was  as  bad  and  dis- 
graceful as  that  of  the  countess  Dubarry  under  Louis  XV. 

Ptolemy  Philopator  died  towards  the  end  of  the  Hanni- 

*  **  The  ancients  said  UroXtfialos  6  rris  *  Ay  ctBoicXtiatf  which  occurs  in  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  795,  D.).  Most  modem  writers  have  misunderstood  this  by  supplying 
vi6s;  for  we  must  supply  SoOXos."^  1826. 
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balian  war  (Olymp.  144, 2).  His  queen  had  been  murdered 
by  tbe  desire  of  his  unworthy  favorites,  in  order  that  she 
might  not  become  regent  as  guardian  of  her  child.  The 
favorites  thus  usurped  the  government.  By  the  king's  will 
(though  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  not  a  forgery),  the  de- 
testable Agathoclcs,  and  others  of  the  same  calibre  {ol 
ylrevSerrlrpoTToi)  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  prince  Ptolemy 
Epiphancs,  who  was  still  a  very  young  boy.  All  the  Ptolemies 
are  not  equally  debased,  and  you  must  not  imagine  that  they 
all  were  like  Ptolemy  Philopater,  Ptolemy  Auletes,*  and 
Ptolemy  Alexander.  Epiphanes,  e.  g,,  even  in  his  more 
advanced  age  was  not  wicked  in  the  same  degree  as  Philopator, 
but  in  reality  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  imbecile  prince;  and 
the  kingdom  decayed  under  him.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  a  blood- 
thirsty  and  cruel  monster,  was  in  his  own  way,  after  all,  a 
man  of  some  parts,  though  an  oKin^pio^  and  a  curse  to  his 
nation. 

The  better  men  in  Egypt  rose  against  the  government  of 
Agathocles,  and  even  the  mercenaries,  though  otherwise 
composed  of  the  lowest  characters  and  robbers,  were  too  good 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  such  miscreants.  An 
insurrection  broke  out;  the  royal  infant  was  rescued  from 
their  hands,  and  his  guardians  were  put  to  death.  The  Alex- 
andrians then  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  to  appoint  a 
guardian.  But  before  this  could  be  done,  the  war  against 
Antiochus  and  Philip,  who  wanted  to  share  the  dominions  of 
the  young  prince  between  themselves,  broke  out. 

Antigonus  Doson  had  died  soon  after  his  return  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Olymp.  139,  3).  The  war  had  procured  him  greater 
advantages  than  he  had  expected  from  the  treaty.  It  seems 
that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  give  up  to  the  Achaeans  all 
the  places  he  had  conquered  in  Peloponnesus  except  Corinth; 
but  he  retained  not  only  Corinth,  but,  contrary  to  the  treaty, 
Orchomenos  also,  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians, until  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  restored  to 
the  Achaeans.  By  this  means  the  passes  of  Arcadia  were 
perfectly  in  the  hands  of  Antigonus;  it  was  indeed  a  complete 
breach  of  faith  on  his  part,  but  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans  had  no 
means  to  oppose  it    Nay,  after  having  transferred  to  Antigonus 

•  Aulctes  is  here  inserted  from  conjecture,  the  MS.  notes  having  Lathams. — 
Ed. 
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the  hegemonia,  they  declared  him  a  god,  and  constituted  an 
annual  festival,  the  Antigonela,  in  his  honour,  at  which  the  aged 
Aratus  himself,  as  his  priest,  sang  paeans  on  Antigonus  as 
the  aaynjp.  The  Achaeans  showed  their  complete  servility 
by  restoring  the  unfortunate  city  of  Mantinea  under  the  name 
of  Antigonea,  after  they  had  taken  and  cruelly  treated  it  for 
having  shown  a  decided  antipathy  against  the  confederacy, 
just  because  the  large  towns  had  no  more  rights  than  the 
smallest;  this  was  a  piece  of  homage  such  as  the  Greeks 
had  never  yet  paid  to  the  Macedonians.  The  city  retained 
that  name  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  its  citizens  are  called 
on  coins  jivTi//ov€U.  Aratus  had  once  taken  the  unfortunate 
step,  which  could  not  be  retrieved,  and  there  was  now  no 
boundary.  He  could  find  no  safety  except  in  the  dependence 
upon  Macedonia,  and  he  could  not  help  sinking  more  and  more 
deeply  into  it. 

Antigonus  Doson  was  succeeded  by  his  ward  Philip,  the  son 
of  Demetjius,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old,  and  for  whom  Antigonus,  during  a  period  of  nine  years, 
had  faithfully  managed  the  government.  In  his  will  he  had 
bestowed  the  great  dignities  of  the  kingdom  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  form  a  board  of  guardians  for  the  young  king  until  he 
should  be  grown  up,  and  Philip  was  recognised  as  king  all 
over  the  country.  The  selection  of  persons,  however,  to  whom 
Antigonus  intrusted  the  government,  is  a  remaikable  instance 
of  the  general  demoralisation  of  Macedonia;  for  some  of  them, 
even  during  the  life-time  of  Antigonus — they  were  commanders 
of  guards,  courtiers,  and  secretaries — had  shown  themselves  as 
the  worst  and  most  detestable  tyrants,  whereas  Antigonus  cared 
for  his  ward  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 

This  Philip  is  a  man,  who  must  not  by  any  means  be  under* 
valued.  According  to  the  trivial  notion,  that  a  person  is 
either  excellent  in  all  things,  and  praiseworthy  in  every 
respect,  or  that  he  is  altogether  bad,  and  in  every  way  deserv- 
ing blame,  Philip  would  appear  as  a  man  of  whom  nothing 
but  evil  could  be  said.  But  he  does  not  deserve  to  be  dealt 
with  in  this  way.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent 
and  a  great  ruler,  but  his  heart  was  thoroughly  bad :  nihil  veri^ 
nihil  sanctij  a  person  completely  like  Cosmo  I.  de  Medici. 
The  latter,  however,  was  not  equally  warlike,  and  not  a 
general  like  Philip,  who  like  most  Macedonian  kings  had  a 
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great  talent  for  war.  In  a<ldition  to  this,  he  was  in  a  high 
degree  restless  and  enterprising,  and  aimed  at  great  political 
things;  he  wanted  to  restore  the  Macedonian  empire  and  make 
it  as  great  as  it  had  been,  and  even  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
west.  This  period  is  the  beginning  of  great  relations;  the 
diplomatic  life  of  history,  treaties  and  negotiations,  are  begin- 
ning to  play  a  prominent  part.  This  is  something  new  which 
had  not  existed  before  in  ancient  history.  In  the  west,  Philip 
was  negotiating  with  Carthage,  and^in  the  east,  with  Antiochus. 
Demosthenes  had  indeed  formed  a  coalition,  but  for  different 
purposes,  for  defence  and  self-preservation ;  Philip's  object,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  connect  other  states  of  equal  or  even 
greater  power,  by  treaties  or  negotiations  with  his  own,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  interests.  He  is 
the  inventor  of  this  art  at  that  time,  and  PanziroUi  would  have 
done  well,  if  he  had  assigned  to  him  a  place  among  inventors. 

Philip,  even  at  an  early  age,  raised  great  hopes;  he  was  a 
handsome  man,  his  abilities  soon  became  manifest,  and  he  was 
yet  at  the  age  which  is  never  entirely  without  virtue.  Great 
were  the  expectations  among  those  Greeks  who  were  favour- 
able to  Macedonia ;  and  when  he  first  appeared  in  Peloponnesus, 
he  pretended  to  be  guided  by  Aratus.  **  He  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  influ- 
ence which  Antigonus  had  exercised  on  the  afiairs  of  Greece 
passed  over  to  him ;  he  was  not  very  far  from  having  the  real 
sovereignty  over  the  Achaeans;  he  was  master  of  Corinth  and 
Euboea,  and  Phocis  and  Locris  recognised  his  supremacy,  and 
though  Athens  and  Boeotia  were  outwardly  and  lawfiilly 
independent,  they  lacked  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
oppose  the  commands  of  Macedonia ;  the  Acamanians  sought 
its  protection  against  the  Aetolians.  He  was  the  sovereign  of 
Macedonia,  including  a  part  of  Thrace  and  Illyricum,  and 
master  of  Thessaly,  where  an  independent  government  had  no 
more  than  a  nominal  existence.  In  the  north  alone  he  was 
threatened  by  the  Dardanians  and  Illyrians,  and  in  Thrace  the 
Gallic  empire  still  existed." 

It  was  in  Philip's  time  that  the  Romans  began  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  the  island  of  Pharos  (near  Lissa, 
one  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Ragusa)  there  was  a  Greek 
town,  but  its  population  was  so  mixed  with  Illyrians,  that  they 
almost  equalled  them  in  barbarism.     These  Greeks  who  had 
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become  assimiluted  to  the  lUyrians  were  as  wild  as  the  modem 
Albanese,  thoroughly  faithless,  and  a  people  of  robbers  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Robbery  with  them  was  a  respect- 
able trade.  The  ruler  of  Pharos  was  a  Greek,  Demetrius,'  a 
man  of  considerable  parts,  who  had  assisted  the  Romans  in 
their  first  campaign.  But  as  the  Romans  absolutely  demanded 
of  their  subjects  quiet  obedience  and  order,  and  permitted  no 
robberies,  he  was  displeased,  and  eight  yeara  after  the  peace, 
he  headed  a  revolt  of  the  lUyrians  against  the  Romans.  This 
revolt,  which  occurred  shortly  before  the  Hannibalian  war, 
was  soon  suppressed.  Under  the  command  of  Aemilius  PauUus, 
who  was  afterwards  so  unfortunate  at  Cannae,  a  Roman  army 
was  sent  out,  which  speedily  overpowered  the  lUyrians  (Olymp. 
140,  2).  This  was  the  second  Illyrian  war.  Demetrius  fled  to 
Philip,  who  was  then  in  Peloponnesus. 

A  war  had  at  that  time  broken  out  between  the  Aetolians  and 
Achaeans.  Peloponnesus  was  in  the  most  unfortunate  con- 
dition: Arcadia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  a  great  part  of  Achaia, 
were  in  a  state  of  devastation :  Elis  alone  had,  for  the  most  part, 
remained  uninjured,  and  Messenia  had  scarcely  suffered  any- 
thing. In  Arcadia,  where  the  war  had  been  carried  on  for 
four  years  with  great  exertions  and  exasperation.  Megalopolis, 
Man  tinea,  and  other  cities,  lay  completely  in  ruins.  The 
country  enjoyed  peace  only  tor  so  short  a  period,  that  it  could 
not  recover.  Aratus  was  still  alive,  but  he  was  old  and 
anxious  to  transmit  his  power  as  an  inheritance  to  his  son,  quite 
an  insignificant  young  man,  whom  he  had  already  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities.  The  success  of  Cleomenes  had  brought  the 
Achaeans  into  contempt,  while  the  Aetolians  on  the  other 
hand,  were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  The  latter  had  a 
very  extensive  though  strangely  composed  state,  consisting  of 
Ambracia,  one  half  of  Acarnania,  Locris,  Doris,  the  Phthiotian 
Achaia,  some  places  in  Peloponnesus,  and  sundry  islands, 
forming  a  motley  and  scattered  assemblage  of  countries.  In 
addition  to  tliis,  tliey  were  in  close  alliance  with  other  states, 
such  as  those  of  the  Eleans  and  ^lessenians.  They  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war  of  Cleomenes,  and  their  strength  was 
unimpaired.     The  war  against  Demetrius  was  very  opportune 

'  "  I  am  conviiicctl  that  the  Macedonians  at  that  time  pronounced  their 
niunes  in  the  modLTii  Greek  fii<hion,  and  that  accordingly  thcj  pronounced  in 
all  probability  Dimitriua,*' 
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for  tliem;  Philip  was  young,  and,  despising  his  age,  tliey 
undertook  a  predatory  inroad  into  Peloponnesus  (Olymp.  139, 
4).  This  expedition  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  the  Aetolian 
allies,  the  first  in  which  the  Macedonians,  allied  with  the 
Achacans  and  Messenians,  fought  against  the  Aetolians.  In 
this  war,  the  Aetolians  were  made  to  feel  but  too  soon  the  evil 
consequences  of  tlieir  neutrality  in  the  war  of  Cleomenes. 

During  their  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  all  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  aiTuirs  of  the  Achaeans  became  manifest  in  the 
most  glaring  manner;  for  when  they  marched  out  to  oppose 
the  Aetolians,  they  were  most  miserably  beaten.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  judge  of  the  Achaeans  in  the  same 
manner  under  all  circumstances:  we  cannot  compare  the 
Achaeans  of  the  time  of  Aratus  with  those  of  the  period  of 
Philopoemen,  when  reviving  energy  urged  them  onward,  even 
in  their  outward  and  wretched  condition;  but  in  judging  of 
them  we  must  distinguish  three  totally  different  periods.  The 
first  was  a  noble  active  period  of  general  as  well  as  individual 
agitation ;  it  was  followed  by  a  period  of  general  wretchedness, 
because  the  commotion  had  ceased  without  having  produced 
durable  institutions;  and  lastly  there  came  a  period  when  by 
prudent  reforms,  especially  in  military  afifairs,  their  power  was 
raised;  and  when,  by  a  wise  adaptation  to  circumstances,  the 
Achaean  state  acquired  real  importance,  until,  in  the  end,  they 
went  bevond  their  strength,  so  that  after  the  war  of  Perseus 
their  condition  became  really  deplorable.  The  ordinary  writers 
of  history  are  never  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
nations  and  men,  and  are  satisfied  with  judgments  which  are 
not  alwavs  correct.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Hansa, 
in  the  fourteenth  and  in  the  sixteenth  centuries,  when  it 
was  broken  up:  if  to  judge  of  it  at  both  periods  in  tlie 
same  manner,  the  opinion  either  applies  only  to  one  of  them, 
or,  if  we  modify  it,  it  applies  to  neither.  Such  errors  are  com- 
mitted more  esixicially  in  regard  to  confederate  states;  and 
such  general  opinions  upon  a  nation  are  the  cause  of  the 
wretched  and  lifeless  mode  of  treating  ancient  history. 

That  predatory  expedition  is  a  specimen  of  the  system  of  rob- 
bery practised  by  the  Aetolians,  who  considered  robbery  lawful, 
wherever  they  could  not  sell  peace.  Thus  they  took  the  town 
of  Phigalea  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis  (Triphylia)  and  Messenia, 
and  appointed  Dorimachus  strategus  in  it.     They  were  tlie 
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only  Greek  people,  that  never  employed  any  mercenaries  in 
their  wars,  except  on  one  occasion  when  they  availed  them- 
selves of  Cretans  as  slingers,  who  however  served  rather  in  the 
capacity  of  auxiliaries,  because  Aetolian  troops  were  stationed 
at  Cnossus  to  negotiate  for  their  party  *.  Dorimachus  now 
assembled  at  Pliigalia  pirates  and  robbers  of  every  description, 
witli  whom  he  pillaged  from  that  town  as  his  head  quarters, 
all  the  surrounding  country,  plundering  travellers  and  strangers 
and  then  dividing  the  booty,  in  short  conducting  himself  like 
a  robber:  indeed  the  strategi  of  that  period  regarded  the  worst 
robbers  as  their  equals !  The  Messenians,  who  were  allied 
with  the  Aetolians,  vehemently  complained  of  this.  Dori- 
machus himself  went  to  Messene  to  justify  himself,  or  rather 
to  act  the  part  of  a  spy;  for  during  the  time  he  stayed  there, 
the  robberies  increased,  and  the  Messenians  lost  their  patience. 
As  he  found  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  purchased  his 
freedom  by  promises,  and  returned  home  brooding  on  revenge. 
The  apocleti  and  the  local  communities  had,  according  to  law, 
the  government  of  the  Aetolian  republic;  but  although  the 
democracy  was  in  form  unlimited,  it  seems  that  the  influence 
of  the  strategi  was  so  great,  that  Dorimachus,  without  con- 
sulting either  the  small  or  great  council  of  his  country,  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus  with  his  party,  landed  in  Elis,  and  thence 
proceeded  into  Arcadia.  There  he  was  met  by  the  Achaeans 
with  a  fresh  army  of  mercenaries  under  Aratus.  Dorimachus 
with  the  Aetolians  retreated,  and  when  Aratus  saw  this,  he 
childishly  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  followed  the 
Aetolians  with  the  rest,  and  near  Caphyae,  in  the  very  heart 

*  "  From  the<e  wars,  it  is  moreover  evident,  that  the  phalangites  of  the  Mace- 
donians were  a  militia  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  for,  in  order  to  save  their  pay,  the 
lung  allowed  them  to  go  home  during  the  winter,  and  also  at  the  seasons  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  that  they  might  cultivate  their  lands.  Tliis  was  necessary, 
as  Macedonia  was  much  exhausted  at  that  time:  it  had  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  revenues  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  however,  must 
liave  l)een  altogether  small,  as  they  were  obliged  to  employ  the  militia,  not 
being  able  to  keep  troops  of  the  line.  The  latter  included  the  guards  (i)eltasts), 
who  were  well-trained  soldiers,  and  l>ctter  than  the  rude  phalangites.  Out  of  the 
phalanx  two  new  systems  were  developed :  the  Romans  and  Samnites  were 
more  inclined  to  train  the  individual  soldier,  and  this  they  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  employed  masses,  and  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  fight  both  in  masses  and  singly.  But  among  the  rolmst  and  barba- 
rous nation  of  the  Macedonians  there  arose  the  custom  of  fighting  in  masses 
only,  which  is  much  inferior  to  the  fighting  of  troops  of  the  line.  Henc«  wo 
cannot  attach  such  immense  importance  to  the  Macedonian  tactics." — 1826. 
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of  Arcadia,  he  imprudently  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
an  engagement,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  miserably  de- 
feated. The  Aetolians  now  traversed  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, plundering  like  robbers,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  at  Corinth,  succeeded  in  returning  home 
by  the  Isthmus.  This  happened  at  the  end  of  Olymp.  139,  4, 
about  one  vear  and  a  half  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia.  The 
Achaeans  now  saw  no  other  safety  but  in  chilling  in  the  aid  of 
Piiilip.  After  the  battle  of  Caphyae,  Aratus  was  accused  by 
his  opponents  before  the  popular  assembly,  but  was  acquitted; 
and  on  his  proposal  the  Achaeans  decreed  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  to  make  it  the  cause  of  all  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  conjunction  with  the  Macedonians. 

The  Achaeans  called  upon  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  join  them;  and  both  obeyed  the  call.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Cleomenes  Sparta  was  governed  by  factions,  to  one  of 
which,  though  it  was  small,  the  reigns  of  government  had  been 
delivered  up  by  Antigonus,  and  that  party  now,  against  tlie 
popular  opinion,  declared  itself  in  flivour  of  the  war.  The 
proportion  of  the  forces  furnished  by  the  different  states, 
throws  light  upon  their  political  importance  at  the  time.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  sunk  so  low,  that  their  contingent  was 
not  larger  than  that  of  the  Messenians,  each  consisting  of  2500 
men,  while  the  Achaeans  sent  5000  men  into  the  field. 
Envoys  were  sent  to  the  Boeotians,  Phocians,  Acarnanians, 
and  to  Philip,  calling  upon  them  to  join  the  confederates. 
The  Acarnanians  being  mortal  enemies  of  the  Aetolians, 
took  a  passionate  part  in  the  war;  and  the  Epirots,  tliough  they 
were  hesitating,  also  sent  a  contingent;  the  Phocians  sent  few 
men,  and  the  Boeotians  scarcely  any.  Delphi  was  in  possession 
of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  evidently  masters  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Phocian  towns.  In  the  other  parts  of  Phocis,  the 
fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons. 
"  For  Philip  the  call  came  very  opportunely,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  long  to  avail  himself  of  it."  The  Aetolians  when 
asked  for  an  explanation,  returned  an  answer  which  is  not  as 
strange  as  Polybius  thinks.  They  declared  that  they  regarded 
the  Achaeans  alone  as  their  enemies,  and  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians, nay  not  even  against  the  Arcadians,  if  they  would 
renounce  their  alliance  with  the  Achaeans. 
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Thus  arose  what  is  called  the  avfjLfia)^iKb<;  iroXefio^^  in  which 
above  all  the  unfortunate  Boeotian  allies  had  to  suffer  very 
severely,  and  in  which  Philip  conquered  Triphylia  and  Heraea  in 
Arcadia  for  himself,  so  that  now  he  was  in  possession  not  only 
of  Corinth  and  Orchoinenos,  but  also  of  places  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  thus  cut  Peloponnesus  right  through.  The  Aetolians 
were  highly  unfortunate  in  this  war,  and  they,  too,  displayed 
their  wretchedness:  they  nowhere  engaged  in  open  battle, 
not  venturing  to  defend  their  possessions  anywhere,  and  Philip 
took  from  tliem  the  whole  of  Phthiotis.  '*  The  war  was 
carried  on  with  unequal  forces  and  without  any  great  occur- 
rences, but  Philip,  nevertheless,  conducted  it  in  a  manner 
which  was  creditable  to  himself"^ 

The  Aetolians,  in  the  meantime,  continued  their  hostilities. 
They  were  in  an  understanding  with  the  most  influential  party 
at  Laccdaemon,  and  were  allied  with  the  Eleans;  they  had 
entered  into  a  connection  with  the  lllyrians,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  Illyrian  arch-pirate,  they  undertook  a  landing 
in  Peloponnesus  (Olymp.  140,  1).  One  of  the  towns  drawn 
by  Aratus  into  the  Achaean  league  was  Cynaetha,  a  moun- 
tain canton  whose  inhabitants  are  described  as  the  most 
uncivilised  in  all  Arcadia.  In  that  email  territory  there  were 
no  less  than  three  hundred  men,  who  had  been  exiled  since 
it  had  joined  the  Achaeans.  They  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  good  nature  of  Aratus  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

*  **  Tlie  militnrj  art  and  the  Rystem  of  war  had  at  that  time  completely  fallen 
into  decay,  and  nothing  vigorous  and  extraordinary  was  ever  heard  of.  Now, 
if,  in  tim&i  when  wars  are  altogether  carried  on  in  a  drowsy  manner,  and  tho 
very  idea  of  vigorous  exertion  is  lost,  if,  I  say,  in  such  times  a  general  comes 
for^'ard  who  cn.st.s  off  Che  drowsy  method,  and  carries  on  a  war  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  on  in  Iwtter  days,  he  is  irresistible.  This  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  history,  if  we  look  only  at  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
the  war  of  1734  the  great  Eugene  had  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  a  common 
commander,  who  no  longer  ventured  upon  any  undertaking;  Frederick  the 
Great  was  rictorious  ])y  carrying  on  tho  war  with  perseverance  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried  on  in  a  vigorous  age.  The  time  of  tho 
war  against  the  Turks  in  1788  was  a  period  of  complete  decay;  great  armies 
were  assembled,  but  nothing  was  done  with  them.  If  the  war  of  the  revolution 
had  been  carried  on  with  any  ability,  it  would  have  been  decided  in  three 
months.  This  is  an  observation  which  explains  many  historical  mysteries,  and 
it  is  by  such  observations  that  history  becomes  important.  Wars  had  then  lost 
everything  that  gives  them  life  and  spirit.  People  from  their  childhood  had 
rca<l  the  wars  of  Philip,  Alexander,  and  Pyrrhus,  and  yet  did  not  see  how  lan- 
guid and  drowsy  they  had  become.  In  these  circumstances,  Philip  cimic 
forward  with  a  resolute  determination." — 1826. 
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pcmiisslon  to  return  homo,  nay,  they  hud  even  acquired  the 
riglit  of  being  elected,  like  others,  to  offices  and  posts  of 
honour.  They  made  use  of  these  circumstances  for  entering 
into  an  understanding  with  the  AetoHans,  to  whom  they 
opened  the  gak*s  of  tlie  Uywn.  The  Aetolians  then  spared 
the  traitors  no  more  than  the  others*,  for  tliey  caused  a  general 
massacre,  and  phnidered  and  laid  waste  the  place. 

In  the  meantime,  Philip  had  set  out  from  Macedonia  and 
arrived  at  Tegea,  where  he  met  a  Lacedaemonian  embassy. 
For  three  out  of  the  five  ephors  at  Lacedaemon  were  in  favour 
of  joining  the  Aetolians,  whereas  the  two  others  insisted  on 
keeping  up  the  alliance  with  Macedonia;  the  latter  had  been 
publicly  murdered  by  the  Spartan  youths,  and  as  the  Aetolians 
were  not  near  enough  to  save  Sparta,  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Philip  to  justify  the  Lacedaemonians.  Philip  accepted  their 
apology,  as  if  the  murder  were  only  the  consequence  of 
internal  discord,  and  as  if  the  affair  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  Macedonia.  The  Macedonians  were  now  again  admitted 
into  an  alliance  which,  besides  them  and  the  nations  dependent 
upon  them,  embraced  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Eleans.  The  ]\Iacedonian  manifesto  pro- 
claimed to  all  liberation  from  the  sym polity  of  the  Aetolians, 
which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  the  restoration  of 
their  ancient  laws.  But  we  find  no  trace  of  any  allies  being 
thereby  withdrawn  from  the  Aetolians.  It  was  now  the  140th 
Olympiad,  and  the  autumn  had  commenced. 

After  one  negotiation  had  failed,  the  Aetolians,  endeavouring 
to  gain  allies  in  Peloponnesus,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sparta. 
His  offers  were  not  accepted.  But  soon  the  partisans  of  the 
Aetolians  created  a  fresh  revolution :  they  murdered  the  five 
ephors,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians.  As 
Cleomenes  had  died  in  the  meantime,  Agesipolis,  wdio  was  still 
a  child,  was  elected  king,  and  a  guardian  appointed  for  him. 
The  place  of  the  second  king  was  not  filled  by  a  Heracleid, 
although  there  were  nephews  of  Agis,  and  Hippomedon  was 
still  alive ;  but  the  ephors  sold  the  kingly  dignity  to  any  one 
who  wished  to  have  it  for  the  sura  of  one  talent,  and  it  was 
bought  by  one  Lycurgus.  the  first  tyrant  of  Sparta.  After 
this  election,  the  Lacedaemonians  openly  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Aetolians;  but  the  Eleans,  who  were  tlien  powerful,  and 
again  in  possession  of  Triphylia,  as  well  as  of  several  Arcadian 
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towns,  such  as  Halipherac,  Psoplii3,  etc.,  renewed  tlieir  al- 
liance with  the  Aetolians. 

Pliilip  had,  in  the  meantime,  left  Peloponnesus,  and  now, 
about  the  beginning  of  summer,  broke  up  against  Actolia ;  he 
marched  through  western  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  where  he 
gained  over  the  Epirots.  While  he  was  still  engaged  in 
making  his  preparations,  the  Aetolians  undertook  a  bold  pre- 
datory incursion  into  Macedonia.  From  the  strong  mountain 
districts  of  western  Thessaly,  which  they  had  in  their  pos- 
session, they  could  invade  Macedonia  and  penetrate  as  far  as 
Pieria,  the  most  beautiful  and  excellent  country  in  the  world. 
Thus  they  appeared  before  Dium,  which  was  situated  there 
with  its  temple  of  the  Muses  and  of  Zeus,  and  wliere  the 
Olympian  games  of  ^lacedonia  were  celebrated.  All  those 
towns  were  op^n  places,  but  had  an  acropolis.  They  took 
Dium,  and  acted  there  like  savage  robbers,  plundering  the 
town  with  its  temples,  which  they  burned  with  all  the  por- 
ticoes with  which  they  were  surrounded.^ 

Philip  appeared  in  Epirus  (Olymp.  140,  2).  The  Epirots 
cordially  hated  the  Aetolians,  because  Ambracia  was  Aetolian, 
because  the  eastern  part  of  ]*]pirus  was  in  sym polity  with  the 
Aetolians,  and  because  iVmphilochia  was  altogether  Aetolian. 

®  "  The  moral  change  which  had  taken  pLw;c  among  the  Greeks  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  is  very  rcmurkahlc.  Horrors  are  pei- 
petrated  at  all  times,  and  the  laws  cannot  always  prevent  them;  hnt  it  makes  a 
great  difference  whether  a  maxim  is  recognised,  or  whether  it  is  unknown.  In 
the  time  ofHho  Peloponne8ian.war,the  Boeotians  took  IMatacne,  and  sold  its  in- 
habitants  as  slaves,  and  the  Athenians  did  similar  things;  but  such  acts  were 
always  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  crimes.  Against  barbarians  such  conduct 
had  nothing  revolting;  but  it  was  sinful  thus  to  act  against  Greeks;  and  Dium 
was  not  a  barbarous  but  a  Greek  town.  In  the  ancient  Ampliictyonic  laws  a 
curse  was  pronounced  upon  those  who  destroyed  a  Greek  place,  or  conmiitt^id 
any  act  of  inhumanity ;  war  was  to  be  carried  on  without  violating  the  laws  of 
humanity.  That  was  a  grand  maxim,  but  at  the  time  we  are  now  sjicaking  of 
that  maxim  had  quite  disappeared,  and  such  acts  of  inhumanity  occur  in  every 
war,  and  this  was  altogether  the  result  of  the  intcrcourKc  with  the  Ma(>cdonians. 
In  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  nation  became  demoralised,  the  intellect  also  sank. 
There  was  no  poetry  and  no  eloquence  except  in  the  only  free  city  of  Greece, 
that  is,  in  Rhodes,  where  oratory  was  flourishing.  The  details  of  this  war  are 
particnlarly  interesting,  because  we  see  how  much  the  people  had  become  de- 
moralised. Bold  things  are  indeed  still  undertaken,  but  valonr  and  pcrt:evering 
manliness  are  gone,  and  of  conscientiousness  and  generosity  not  a  trace  is  to 
be  found.  In  general,  the  difference  between  barbarians  and  Greeks  had 
almost  entirely  di8ap|>eared.  Alexandrians,  Antiochians,  nnd  similui'  other 
people,  were  idlowed  to  take  part  in  the  Olympian  ganicb.**— 1825. 
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They  were  above  all  things  bent  upon  recovering  Ambracia,  and 
also  urged  upon  Philip  to  conquer  for  them  Ambracus,  a  fortified 
place,  situated  not  far  from  Ambracia,  in  the  marshes  near  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  where  the  rivers  had  formed  downs ''. 
Philip  laid  siege  to  the  j)lace  with  great  difficulty,  and  took  it; 
but  Ambracia  maintained  itself  lie  then  crossed  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf,  traversed  the  east  of  Acarnania,  which  was  then 
allied  with  the  Aetolians,  and  remained  faithful  to  them;  no 
town  joined  him.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  Oeniadae  (Missolonghi),  which  he  took  and 
fortified. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Achaeans  had  been  hard  pressed  by 
the  Aetolians  in  their  own  country:  weak  and  disunited  as 
they  were,  their  aff'airs  were  very  badly  conducted.  They 
accordingly  implored  Philip  to  come  to  their  assistance.  But 
as  the  Dardanians  were  threatening  to  invade  Macedonia,  he 
returned  in  the  autumn  through  Epirus  to  Macedonia,  and 
took  his  autumn  and  winter  quarters  in  Thessaly.  Dorimachus, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  another  bold  inroad  into  Epirus, 
during  which  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  Dodona  by  fire. 
This  roused  the  courage  of  the  Aetolians  so  muchj  that  they 
sent  an  army  into  Peloponnesus.  Immediately  after  this, 
Philip,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  winter,  suddenly  broke  up 
with  his  peltasts  and  guards  from  Larissa,  went  to  Euboea, 
and  appeared  at  Corinth  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  Eleans  and 
Aetolians  who  were  plundering  in  Arcadia,  were  taken  by 
surprise  and  defeated.  He  then  executed  a  bold  undertaking 
against  Elis;  he  conquered  all  the  towns  which  the  Eleans 
possessed  in  Arcadia,  such  as  Psophis,  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  Achaeans.  After  this,  he  marched  into  Elis,  the  most 
flourishing  country  in  Peloponnesus^  and  where  most  booty 
was  to  be  made ;  he  did  not  indeed  undertake  anything  against 
the  town  of  Elis,  but  conquered  all  Triphylia  and  Phigalea,  so 
that  the  Aetolians  lost  their  sympolite  places  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  Eleans  were  confined  to  Elis  proper.     After  this  was 

^  *'  Schwcighanscr  places  this  Ambracus  on  tho  same  spot  as  Ambracia,  but 
its  sitaation  is  clear  from  Mclctius,  and  from  Pouqucvillo's  Travels.  The 
latter  did  not  see  the  locality  himself;  but  he  describes  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one  can  mistake  it;  for  in  the  marshes  on  the  Ambracian  gnlf  there  exists 
a  place,  which  has  evidently  sunk;  and  that  place  is  Ambracus,  and  not,  as 
Poaqueville  thinks,  the  Amphilochian  Argos.  Ambracia,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  modem  Arta." — 1825. 
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accomplished,  Philip  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  waited  until 
the  beginning  of  spring. 

The  results  of  this  undertaking  were  brilliant  in  a  military 
point  of  view;  but  the  Achaeanshad  gained  nothing  except  the 
fortified  town  of  Psophis  on  the  frontier,  Philip  retaining 
Triphylia  and,  as  it  would  appear,  Phigalea,  for  himself  The 
Achaeans  altogether  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  their  alliance 
with  Macedonia  even  as  early  as  that  time,  for  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  to  Philip  every  month  seventeen  talents  as  sub- 
sidies, a  sum  which  they  were  hardly  able  to  raise;  but  it  was 
only  on  this  condition  that  Philip  continued  the  war.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Achaeans  were  extremely  ill  used  by  the 
Macxjdonians,  and  were  treated  by  them  with  barbarian  in- 
solence: all  this  was  the  consequence  of  their  having  refused 
to  recognise  the  hegemonia  of  Sparta. 

"When  Philip  had  thus,  in  the  autumn  of  Olymp.  140,  2, 
taken  Psophis  and  Triphylia  from.thc  Eleans,  he  returned  to 
his  winter  quarters,  with  the  intention  of  preparing  for  next 
spring  (tlie  end  of  Olymp.  140,  2)  an  expedition  against 
Cephallcnia.  He  would  actually  have  conquered  one  of  the 
four  Cephallenian  towns,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  Mace- 
donian, who  by  intrigues  endeavoured  to  involve  Philip  on  all 
occasions  in  diiliculties,  and  prevented  the  conquest.  After 
this  unsuccessful  expedition,  Philip  landed  just  at  the  season 
of  the  Etcsiae,  that  is,  in  the  beginning  of  Olyinp.  140,  3, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Ambracian  gulf<  assembled  the  contingents 
of  the  Epirots  and  Acarnanians,  and  availed  himself  of  the 
favorable  circumstances  of  the  moment  for  attempting  a  bold 
enterprise  against  Aetolia,  the  Aetolians  being  at  the  time 
with  half  their  forces  in  Thessaly.  This  expedition  was  under- 
taken in  a  different  direction  from  that  on  a  former  occasion ; 
Philip  crossed  the  Achelous,  and  the  Aetolians,  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  forces,  continued  to  retreat  before  him:  ''  he 
was  the  first  general  that  penetrated  into  Aetolia  since  Olymp. 
104."  He  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  to  the 
lake,  near  which  was  situated  Thermum  the  capital,  which 
he  destroyed.  Thermum,  situated  on  an  inaccessible  hill, 
was  not  an  important  town,  as  all  writers  arc  inclined  to 
believe,  but  an  open  unfortified  place",  the  defence  of  which 

•  "  Thermum  was  probably  nothing  but  a  watcring-j)lacc,  where  a  fair  and  a 
general  Aetolian  panegyris  were  held,  where  tlie  strucegi  were  elected,  etc. 
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depended  upon  maintaining  the  defiles,  as  was  the  case  with 
nearly  all  the  Aetolian  and  Kpirot  towns.  As  the  approaches 
were  scarcely  defended  at  all,  Philip,  without  difficulty,  took 
the  place,  which  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  destroyed 
the  double  temple,  the  portico  and  the  statues  contained  in  it: 
at  this  place,  in  the  country  of  the  Aetolians,  who  of  all  the 
Greeks  probably  attached  least  importance  to  the  luxuries 
of  art,  there  were  no  less  than  2000  statues ! 

After  Philip  had  caused  these  devastations,  and  punished  the 
Aetolians  for  their  ravages  in  Macedonia,  he  returned  across 
the  Achelous;  and  having  executed  the  march  with  great 
rapidity  and  energy,  he  inflicted  a  similar  blow  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  a  few  days  after.  He  stayed  for  two  days  at 
Lechaeum,  and  on  the  sixth  day  afterwards  he  stood  with  his 
army  on  the  Laconian  frontier.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent 
his  cro^^sin5:  it;  he  went  down  Tav<'etus  as  far  as  Taenarum, 
traversed  the  plain  on  the^a  coast,  and  marched  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Kurotas  by  Amyclae,  as  far  as  Sparta.  Ly- 
curijus  endeavoured  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  to  make  him 
pay  dearly  for  his  advantages:  he  established  himself  on  an 
eminence  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eurotas,  opposite  to  Sparta; 
the  current  of  the  river  was  stopj)ed,  so  that  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country  were  inundated,  and  the  enemy  could  be  drawn 
into  the  delllcs.  But  Philip  drove  Lycurgus  from  his  eminence, 
and  the  latter,  being  completely  defeated,  took  to  flight,  so  tliat 
Philip  proceeded  to  Achaia  and  Corinth  with  immense  booty. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  and  made  his  preparations 
for  the  third  campaign.  He  might  now  have  crushed  the 
Aetolians,  had  not  the  victories  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  attracted 
his  attention,  and  turned  it  awav  from  the  Aetolians. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos  had,  in  the  meantime,  come  to  Philip 
as  a  fugitive,  endeavouring  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  great 
events  which  were  tiiking  place  in  the  west.  Hannibal  had 
already  crossed  the  Alp,  and  taken  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Lombardy;  he  was  just  marching  through  the  marshes  of 
Tuscany,  when  Philip  broke  up  again  (at  the  end  of  Olymp. 


But  a  few  wealthy  people  also  dwelt  there,  and  there  were  some  splendid  build- 
ings, among  which  there  was,  in  particular,  a  large  national  arsenal,  which, 
when  rhilip  took  the  place,  contained  15,000  suits  of  armour  (Polyb.  v.  8,  9)." 
—  1825. 
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140,  3).  About  that  time  general  attention  was  directed 
towards  the  west ;  people  had  generally  become  conscious  that 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  west, 
were  mere  child's  play,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  world  was 
being  decided  in  Italy.  It  was  necessary  to  take  part  in  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  there ;  and  Macedonia  was  obliged 
to  seek  either  the  friendship  of  the  Romans  or  that  of  Hannibal. 
The  latter  was,  indeed,  looked  upon  as  an  adventurer,  who 
could  not  possibly  succeed;  but  the  wishes  of  all  were  favour- 
able to  Carthage ;  for  although  Carthage  was  great  as  a  maritime 
power,  yet  in  Greece  and  Asia  its  conquests  were  not  dreaded, 
whereas  every  one  feared  the  Romans,  who  had  already  gained 
a  firm  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Philip's 
whole  attention  was  accordingly  directed  towards  Italy,  and  he 
wanted  to  declare  against  the  Romans,  in  order  to  secure  to 
himself  a  share  in  the  booty  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  to 
deprive  the  Romans  of  their  possessions  on  the  east  of  the 
Adriatic  and  gain  Illyricum  for  himself.  He  was  thus  in- 
clined to  make  peace  with  the  AetoHans.  Negotiations 
with  them  had,  in  fact,  already  been  commenced  especially 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Rhodians.  The  latter,  who  on 
this  occasion  were  anxious  to  save  Greece  in  any  way,  hence- 
forth act  a  very  worthy  part  in  Greek  history.  The  Achaeans, 
also,  were  anxious  to  make  peace.  The  campaign  of  this  year, 
therefore,  was  soon  at  an  end,  and  among  its  events  we  have 
to  notice  only  the  expedition  against  Phthiotis,  which  belonged 
to  the  Aetolian  sympolity.  Philip  succeeded  in  taking  the 
Phtliiotian  Thebes,  which  surrendered  before  an  assault  was 
made  against  it;  but  Philip,  nevertheless^  sold  its  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  and  supplied  their  place  by  establishing  Macedonians 
in  it  as  new  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime,  the  battle  of  lake  Trasimenus  had  been 
fought,  and  this  determined  Philip  to  conclude  peace  (Olymp. 
140,  3),  which  was  accordingly  done,  on  condition  that 
he  should  retain  his  conquests,  all  the  Aetolian  country  north 
of  Thermopylae,  the  Phthiotian  Thebes,  and,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, Heraea,  Phigalca,  and  Triphylia,  while  the  Achaeans 
retained  Psophis. 

Thus  ended  the  war,  either  at  the  end  of  Olymp.  140,  3,  or 
at  the  beginning  of  140,  4.  Ever  since  Olymp.  138, 2,  Pelo- 
ponnesus had  constantly  been  the  scene  of  the  war,  which  was 
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no  less  destructive  than  tlie  thirty  years'  war.  Peloponnesus 
was  fearfully  devastated,  and  its  splendid  buildings,  in  par- 
ticular, were  destroyed;  but  the  country  soon  rose  again,  so 
that  unquestionably  the  population  was  restored  in  a  few 
years.  But  the  productive  period  of  everything  beautiful  had 
long  since  passed  away  for  Greece;  whenever  a  town  was 
destroyecl,  very  few  of  its  works  of  art  were  restored,  and 
whatever  was  produced  was  wretched. 


LECTURE  CVIII. 

All  Peloponnesus  had  become  the  '^opcn  house"  of  the 
Macedonians,  as  the  ancient  German  expression  is.  They 
could  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions;  for  the  Achaeans 
had  lost  all  respect,  and  their  strategus  Aratus  himself  felt  this. 
He  died  in  great  distress  (Olymp.  141,  j),  believing  that  he 
was  poisoned  by  Philip,  with  whom  his  influence  had  ceased. 
Demetrius  of  Pliaros  had  the  young  king  completely  under  his 
control,  and  gave  him  the  most  detestable  advice.  1  believe 
that  the  story  about  Aratus  having  been  poisoned  is  a  mere 
fancy;  according  to  Plutarch  he  had  been  spitting  blood,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  poison  producing  that 
symptom.*  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  younger  Aratus 
may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  Philip.  Philip 
had  even  before  stained  young  Aratus'  honour  by  seducing  his 
wife  Polycratia;  and  he  is  said  to  have  poisoned  her  husband, 
in  order  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  her  and  take  her  to 
Macedonia.  Old  Aratus  had  lived  to  see  this  disgrace  also. 
He  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  This,  then,  is  the  reward  I  have 
for  my  friendship  for  Philip;"  but  we  must  say,  that  he  and  all 
his  house  paid  the  just  penalty  for  his  unworthy  mode  of 
acting.     Descendants  of  Aratus  were  living  as  late  as  the  time 

^  '*  Po1ybiu8  certainly  relates,  without  exprcssinp;  a  doubt,  that  Phih'p  caused 
Taurion  to  administer  a  slow  poiM>n  to  Aratus,  wliich  caused  pulmonaiy  con- 
sumption, as,  in  fact,  Philip  is  said  to  have  poi.«oned  Euryclides  and  Micion, 
and  to  have  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Philopoemen.  At  some  periods 
poisoning  is  very  general,  while  at  others  we  must  deny  such  allegations  almost 
altogether  (Ganganelli).*" — 1825. 
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of  Plutarch;  the  Sicyonians  regarded  him  us  a  hero,  and 
instituted  games  in  honour  of  him. 

The  death  of  Aratus  and  his  son  occurred  not  long  after 
the  social  war.  During  this  period,  and  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Ilannibalian  war,  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  know  the 
detail  of  Philip's  history,  nor  can  we  fix  its  chronology.  He 
was  extremely  fortunate :  he  was  master  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
if  we  except  Aetolia,  and  his  influence  extended  further  than 
that  of  any  other  king  of  tlie  dynasty  of  Antigonus.  Once 
only  before  him  an  expedition  into  Asia  had  been  undertaken 
by  Antigonus  Doson,  but  it  produced  no  lasting  results. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  the  peace  with  the  Aetolians, 
that  Crete  submitted  to  Philip.  He  was  the  first  prince  who 
acquired  authority  over  that  island,  which  until  then  had 
always  maintained  its  independence.  Even  at  the  period  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  it  had  not  been  dependant  on 
either  of  the  two  states,  and,  until  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
Cretans  had  preserved  great  outward  tranquillity;  but  this 
tranquillity  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  mercenaries  of  Phalaecus 
landed  there,  and  as  soon  as,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  Agesi- 
laus,  the  brother  of  king  Agis,  appeared  there  with  Persian 
money .^  From  that  time  the  history  of  Crete  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity;  but  many  inscriptions  composed  in  a  barbarous 
dialect  belong  to  that  period.  Iji  the  earlier  times,  the  island 
consisted  of  a  number  'of  independent  towns  w^ith  their 
perioeci ;  but  at  that  time  three  centres  of  states  had  been 
formed,  Cnossus,  Gortyn,  and  Lyctue.  Cydonia  seems  to  have 
no  longer  existed.  The  first  two  had  a  hegemonia,  and  were 
hostile  to  each  other,  Cnossus  siding  with  the  Aetolians,  and 
Gortyn  being  against  them.  In  their  internal  affairs  also  the 
towns  were  full  of  discord  and  enmity,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  the  towns  in  Greece,  which  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  fact,  that  the  ancient  oligarchy  continued  to  exist 
without  any  modification,  while  numerically  it  became  more 
and  more  reduced.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  social  war,  the 
Lyctians  and  their  followers,  when  the  Cnossians  had  taken 
Lyctus  by  surprise  and  utterly  destroyed  it,  had  applied  to 
Philip  and  the  Achaeans  for  assistance,  while  the  Cnossians 

•  On  a  single  leaf  wc  read,  "  The  expedition  of  Harpaliis  to  Crete  with  7,000 
men  must  be  the  w6\tfJios  ^tt^iKhs  ^ta$t^KiDS  ds  t^*/  vrtaup,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle."    But  comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  392,  full.— Ei). 
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obtained  support  from  the  Aetolians.  Subsequently  Philip 
himself  went  to  Crete  as  mediator  of  jkmicc,  but  what  induced 
the  Cretans  to  invite  him  in  that  capacity,  is  unknown.  How- 
ever he  did  go  to  Crete,  and  for  a  time  he  was  regarded  as  a 
mediator, — like  a  media teur  de  la  confederation  Helvetiquej 
whose  command  is  all-powerful.  Poly  bins'  ^ays,  that  all 
Crete  recognised  him  as  mediator  and  TrpoaTdrrff;.  But  this 
was  of  no  duration,  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  matter 
was  at  an  end  even  before  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Crete 
afforded  Philip  advantages  by  being  a  place  where  he  could 
enlist  mercenaries. 

Soon  after  this,  Olymp.  141, 1,  Philip  began  to  interfere  in 
the  aftairs  of  Messene,  which  having  probably  been  governed 
in  an  oliorarcliical  manner  ever  since  the  l)e<»innin<T  of  the 
social  war,  now  reformed  its  constitution  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Sparta,  under  ephors,  who  managed  the  affairs 
of  the  state  badly.  Philip  was  now  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
both  the  popular  and  the  oligarchical  parties  applied  to  him. 
Whether  he  went  to  Messene  before  any  blood  was  shed, 
is  uncertain ;  but  thus  much  we  know,  that  he  most  faithlessly 
incited  the  two  parties  against  each  other,  and  that  probably 
on  the  advice  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  a  fearful  massacre,  on  account  of  which  Philip,  in 
Olymp.  141, 1,  was  admitted  into  the  town  as  mediator,  and 
took  possession  of  Ithome  by  a  garrison.  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
wanted  to  persuade  him  to  deceive  the  Messenians,  and  keep 
possession  of  Ithome,  whereas  old  Aratus  advised  him  to 
abandon  such  a  scheme.  Philip  adopted  the  counsel  of  the 
latter,  but  afterwards  repented  of  it.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Apollonia,  of 
which  I  shall  say  more  hereafter,  and  when  Philip  was  in  want 
of  money,  he  determined  to  send  out  Demetrius  of  Pharos  to 
take  Messene  by  force  in  order  to  be  able  to  plunder  the  town.* 
Demetrius,  with  a  Macedonian  fleet,  sailed  into  a  harbour  some 
distance  from  Messene,  landed  his  troops,  and  after  a  few  hasty 
marclies  arrived  in  the  night  before  Messene.  The  acropolis 
of  Messene  evtn  now  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Greece, 

*  vii.  12. 

* "  This  occurrence  is  related  by  Pausaiiins,  iv.  29,  as  planned  and  executed  by 
Demetrius,  the  son  and  heir  of  Philip,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  his 
father.  But  that  Demetrius  of  Pharos  is  meant,  is  clear  from  Polybiasiii.  19, 
who  relates  that  Demetrius  of  Pharos  lost  his  life  in  that  attempt.** — 1825. 
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and  was  then  connected  with  the  city  by  a  double  wall  {(riciXri). 
After  having  surmounted  this  on  one  side,  he  established 
himself  between  the  acropolis  and  the  town,  liesistance  was 
oftered  by  the  former  place,  and  when  it  was  observed  in  the 
town  that  Macedonians  were  there,  the  people  were  at  first 
CASt  down ;  but  they  defended  themselves  bravely,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  their  way  out  of  the  fortifications. 

The  death  of  Aratus  occurred  during  the  period  after  this 
attempt  against  Messene;  but  whether  it  belongs  to  Olymp. 
141,  3  or  4,  cannot  be  determined.  What  other  events  belong 
to  these  two  years,  is  unknowji. 

During  this  period,  Philip  carried  on  many  successful  wars 
against  the  neighbouring  nations,  the  Illyrians  and  Dardanians. 
But  Macedonia  remained  free  from  hostile  inroads;  and  in  this 
condition  it  remained  for  several  vears. 

Soon  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Trasimenus, 
Philip  entered  into  negotiations  with  Hannibal.  lie  had 
from  early  youth  entertained  a  bitter  hatred  against  the 
Romans,  and  was  particularly  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  their 
possessions  in  Illyricum,  which  desire  was  stimidated  by 
Demetrius  of  Pharos.  He  had,  indeed,  the  wish,  but  lacked 
the  courage  to  undertake  anything  of  importance.  Even  before 
concluding  a  positive  alliance  with  Hannibal,  he  had  made 
preparations  for  an  expedition  against  the  Roman  possessions 
on  the  Illyrian  coast,  Epidamnus,  ApoUonia,  and  Oricus;  but 
even  a  false  report  of  the  presence  of  a  Roman  fleet  was 
sufficient  to  induce  his  ships  to  take  to  flight  (Olymp.  140,  4). 
According  to  Plutarch,  Aratus  had  strongly  advised  him  not 
to  embark  in  the  undertaking.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
Philip  concluded  a  formal  alliance  with  Hannibal,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  state ;  in  it  he 
recognised  the  dominion  of  Carthage  over  Italy,  demanding 
for  himself  only  the  Roman  possessions  in  Illyricum  on  the 
east  of  the  Adriatic.  This  alliance  unquestionably  was  quite 
correct  and  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  Macedonia,  and 
might  even  be  justified.  For  the  Romans  had  not  indeed 
directly  attacked  him;  but  they  wished  to  advance  further 
into  Greece,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  western  coast, 
and  to  establish  themselves  there.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
blame  him  for  concluding  the  alliance;  but  it  is  disgraceful 
that  having  concluded  it,  he  did  nothing  of  importance  to 
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carry  it  into  effect.  His  ambassadors  with  their  documents  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  aiul  the  latter  in  a  very  digni- 
fied manner  declared  war  against  him,  though  they  were  hard 
pressed  by  Hannibal.  Notwithstanding  the  reverses  they  had 
sustained,  they  wisely  carried  on  the  war  on  the  offensive  with 
great  boldness  and  great  exertions,  and  thus  prevented  Philip 
from  comin*;  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal. 

The  hostilities  commenced  with  a  second  expedition  of 
Philip  against  th6  Roman  possessions  on  the  lllyrian  coast. 
In  Olymp.  141,  2  (a.U.C.  538),  he  had  collected  120  brigan- 
tines,  with  which  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Aous;  a  land 
army  marched  from  Macedonia  towards  ApoUonia,  but  an 
attempt  to  take  the  town  by  storm  failed,  and  Philip  was 
obli»^ed  to  blockade  it.  Oricus  was  easily  taken.  Although 
the  Romans  were  hard  pressed  in  their  own  coimtry,  they  kept 
a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Brundusium  to  prevent  Philip  uniting 
with  Hannibal;  and  ApoUonia  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  praetor  M.  Valerius  Laevinus.  The  latter  embarked  with 
all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
allies,  recovered  Oricus  without  difficulty,  and  sailed  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Aous.  Having  entered  ApoUonia  he  made  a 
sallv,  in  which  he  caused  considerable  loss  to  the  forces  of 
Philip,  by  obliging  him  to  burn  his  ships  which  were  shut  in 
on  the  Aous.  Philip,  greatly  humbled  and  despised,  led  his 
troops  back  to  Macedonia  by  land. 

The  Romans  now  found  in  (Jreece  several  nations  which  were 
inclined  to  join  them  against  Philip,  and  above  all  the  Aetolians, 
who  were  longing  for  revenge,  and  unable  any  longer  to  bear 
the  tranquillity  of  peace.  Ever  since  the  peace  of  Olymp. 
140,  3  or  4,  they  had  been  for  full  six  years  without  war  with 
the  Macedonians;  and  that  long  period  was  oppressive  to 
theui,  they  felt  the  want  of  war  in  order  to  be  able  to  plunder. 
Their  leaders  lived  in  great  luxury,  like  the  captains  in  the 
thirty  yeare'  war,  and  they  urged  their  countrymen  on  to  war, 
because  they  were  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  i>eace;  for  the  only 
means  to  make  a  nation  happy  in  time  of  peace  is  a  great 
and  active  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Aetolians  applied  to  the  Romans,  who  being  now  more 
successful  in  their  own  country  and  able  to  send  succour,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  them  througli  M.  Valerius  Laevinus, 
which,  however,  in  reality  was  an  alliance  of  robbers  (Olymp. 
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141,4,  or  142, 1).  The  Romans  ceded  to  the  Aetolians  all 
places  in  Greece  south  of  Corcyra,  which  might  be  conquered 
by  them,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inhabitants  and  all 
their  moveable  property  should  be  the  booty  of  the  Romans, 
whereas  the  towns  and  the  soil  were  to  belong  to  the  Aeto- 
lians. The  Romans,  moreover,  promised  the  Aetolians  to 
subdue  Acarnania  for  them:  the  Eleans,  Laconians,  Attalus, 
and  many  towns,  were  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  confederacy, 
and,  after  submitting  to  the  Aetolians,  to  become  allies  of 
the  Romans.* 

This  alliance  was  joined  by  Elis  and  Lacedaemon,  under  its 
nominal  king  Pclops,  and  by  Attalus,  the  dynast  of  Pergamus. 
The  war  lasted  eight  years  and  was  a  misfortune  to  poor 
Greece,  while  Philip's  empire  was  scarcely  touched  by  it: 
many  of  the  places  dependent  upon  Philip  were  destroyed, 
and  their  inhabitants  led  into  slavery  {i^avipairoiifya-Oai) — 
a  calamity  inflicted  upon  Dyme  in  Achaia,  Aegina,  and 
Oreus,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  This  mode  of 
acting,  which  did  Philip  no  injury,  excited  among  all  the 
Greeks  who  were  not  allied  with  the  Aetolians,  a  deep  exas- 
peration against  the  Romans.  In  like  manner,  the  sufferings 
of  unhappy  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  English  against  it, 
when,  under  Charles  IV.,  it  was  still  quite  in  the  power 
of  Jsapoleon,  excited  a  vehement  indignation  in  all  Europe 
against  England,  because  the  nation,  against  its  own  will,  was 
compelled  by  a  miserable  government  to  persevere  in  its 
oppressive  system.  This  feeling  among  the  Greeks  was  very 
injurious  to  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  war 
against  the  Macedonian  king.  Philip  carried  on  the  war  as  an 
able  man, and  was  present  wherever  there  was  danger.  He  was 
in  difficulties  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  fleet;  the  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  possessed  a  small  one  themselves,  and  were  also 
supported  by  that  of  Attalus.  The  Aetolians,  aided  by 
Laevinus,  immediately  attacked  Oeniadae  and  Naxos  and  re- 
conquered them.  The  Acarnanians,  however,  would  in  no 
way  submit  to  the  Aetolians,  but  sending  their  women  and 
chUdren  into  Epirus,  the  men  armed  themselves,  determined 
to  defend  the  town  to  the  very  last;  any  one  who  should  take 
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Livjxxvi.  24,  relates  this  under  the  year  542,  but  his  words  leave  no 
doubt,  that  this  treaty  must  be  assigned  at  least  to  the  year  before,  and  perhaps 
even  to  Olymp.  141,  4."— 1825. 
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to  flislit,  was  declared  infamous.  The  Aetolians  therefore  did 
not  atUick  thcm^  and  Philip  came  to  their  assistance.  In  the 
spring  of  Olymp.  142,  2,  the  Aetolians  conquered  Anticyra  in 
rhocis  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  tlie  latter  carrying  away 
tlie  booty,  and  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  while  the  Aetolians 
retained  the  town.  As  in  the  mean  time  the  war  in  Spain 
had  taken  an  unfavorable  turn,  the  Roman  senate  recalled  the 
legion,  and  P.  Sulpicius  remained  behind  with  the  fleet  only 
to  support  tlie  Aetolians. 

Among  the  fragments  of  the  ninth  book  of  Polybius, 
referring  to  the  period  shortly  after  the  taking  of  Anticyra,  we 
have  interesting  speeches  of  an  Actolian  named  Chlaencas, 
and  of  an  Acarnanian,  which  were  delivered  in  the  popular 
assembly  of  Sparta^  and  in  one  of  whicli  it  is  stated,  that  at 
the  time  there  was  no  tyrant  at  Sparta.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  though  still  in  the  same  Olympiad,  we  find  Macha- 
nidas  as  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  no  longer  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  without  our  knowing  how  these 
things  had  come  to  pass,  and  whether  Machanidas  had  put  the 
epliors  to  death  or  not,  etc. ;  certain  however  it  is,  that  scenes 
of  blood  must  have  taken  place^  for  from  this  time  forward  all 
traces  of  Spartan  ephors  disappear.  Machanidas,  a  resolute 
and  regular  soldier,  is  always  called  a  tyrant,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  compare  him  with  Nabis,  who  was  a  second  Apol- 
lodorus;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  opinion,  and 
he  used  no  more  violence  than  he  was  obliged  to  do.  Under 
him  the  Lacedaemonians  re-appear  in  history.  Machanidas 
was  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Achaeans;  he  carried  on  the 
war  with  great  energy,  levied  taxes,  and  had  an  excellent 
phalanx  of  Lacedaemonians  and  well  paid  mercenaries.  But 
Philopoemen,  who  was  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  gained  a 
great  victory  over  him  in  a  bloody  contest  near  Mantinea,  ^  in 

*  "The  details  of  this  battle  are  known  from  Polybius  and  Pansanias. 
Machanidas  had  invaded  Arcadia  with  a  strong  Laconian  phalanx,  and  a  large 
number  of  mercenaries  ;  but  Philopoemen  had  taken  up  an  excellent  position 
liehind  a  trench.  Machanidas,  with  his  mercenaries,  (]uickly  routed  the  Achaeans, 
pursued  them  incautiously  a  gnat  distance,  and  thereby  offered  to  Philopoemen 
an  opportimity.  by  a  diversion  to  the  left,  to  establish  himself  l)etwecn  the  detach- 
ment >%hich  liud  advanced  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  latter,  trusting  in  the  victory  of  Machanidas,  passed 
through  the  ravine,  but  Philopoemen  drove  them  liack  beyond  the  trench,  and 
then  advanced  against  Machanidas  himself,  whom  he  completely  defeated,  and 
slew  with  his  own  hand.*' — 1825. 
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which  Machanidas  was  killed.  This  happened  probably  in 
Olymp.  142,  4.  The  occasion  of  this  war  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  informed  about  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  any 
more  than  about  the  manner  in  which  Nabis  obtained  the 
tyrannis,  for  a  few  years  later  we  find  him  as  tyrant  of 
Lacedaemon. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Anticyra  was  taken,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following,  Philip  conquered  Echinus  in 
Plithiotis,  which  was  defended  by  a  Koman  fleet  and  by  the 
Aetolians.  Negotiations  of  peace,  which  were  undertaken  by 
the  Rhodians  and  Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  led  to  no  rcsultsJ 
Sulpicius,  with  his  fleet,  remained  in  the  Greek  seas,  while 
Philip  had  no  maritime  power;  Attains  of  Pergamus  joined  Sul- 
picius with  his  fleet,  and  the  allies  transferred  the  war  into  the 
Aegean  sea.  Through  the  treachery  of  an  lUyrian,  the  Romans 
took  Oreus  at  the  north-eastern  point  of  Euboea;  an  attempt 
upon  Chalcis  failed,  but  Opus  was  taken,  though  Philip  soon 
drove  the  Romans  from  it.  But  the  hostilities  were  carried  on 
everywhere  like  a  complete  internecine  war,  as  if  the  belligerents 
had  been  animated  by  the  most  intense  hatred.  Attains  was 
then  obliged  to  return  to  Asia,  and  Sulpicius  proceeded  to 
Aegina.  Philip  repaid  them  for  this  expedition  by  a  ravaging 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Aetolians  (Olymp.  143,  1); 
this  was  the  second  time  that  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
their  country,  and  the  sedbnd  time  that  he  destroyed  their 
capital  of  Thermum.®  "  Whatever  had  been  spared  during  his 
first  inroad  eight  or  ten  years  before,  was  now  demolished." 

The  Aetolians  suffered  altogether  very  severely  in  this  war, 
and  As  the  Romans  did  not  assist  them  at  all  in  their  distress,  the 
alliance  not  being  based  on  mutual  good  will,  their  connection 
could  not  remain  unshaken  for  any  length  of  time :  the  Aeto- 
lians therefore  renounced  the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  concluded 
an  unfortunate  peace  for  themselves^  (Olymp.  143,  2).     The 

^  "  What  Livy  relates  under  the  year  544,  belongs  to  543,  for  he  there  speaks 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Nemean  games,  at  which  Philip  was  present." 

•  "  Finding  that  the  state  of  things  was  after  all  dangerous,  he  restored  about 
this  time  Heraea  and  Triphylia  to  the  Achaeans."— 1825. 

•  "  The  war  of  the  Aetolians  lasted  about  six  years,  for  their  peace  was 
probably  concluded  in  Olymp,  143,  2.  The  expedition  of  Philip,  during  which 
he  destroyed  Thermum  a  second  time,  belongs  to  the  end  of  Olymp.  143,  1.*' 
—1825. 
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Bomans  now  also  got  into  difficulties,  and  soon  regretted  their 
conduct  towards  the  Aetolians  the  more,  because  at  this  time 
a  portion  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  revolted.  They  had  a  difficult 
position  in  Illyricum  against  Macedonia,  and  were  accordingly 
induced  to  conclude  a  peace  through  the  consul  Sempronius. 
(Olymp.  143,  3,  A.u.c.  547),  who  had  been  sent  out  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  lUyrians.  In  consequence  of  this 
peace,  they  had  to  withdraw  their  army  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  tlie  Adriatic,  and  to  cede  a  part  of  their  Illyrian  possessions, 
the  country  of  the  Atcntanians,  to  Philip.  Livy  has  smoothed 
down  this  peace  very  much;  but  by  it  Macedonia  gained 
brilliant  advantages.  The  Eomans,  however,  inwardly  resolved 
to  wipe  off  this  disgrace,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity. 

Tlie  Eomans  concluded  this  peace  in  their  own  name  and 
in  that  of  their  allies,  the  list  of  whom  throws  light  upon 
events  which  are  otherwise  unknown.  Besides  Attalus  arc 
mentioned  the  Ilienses,  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Bomans;  then 
the  Eleans  and  !Messenians,  who  had  joined  the  Bomans 
through  the  influence  of  the  Aetolians;  also  Nabis,  the  tyrant 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  lastly  the  Athenians,  whose  name  is 
mentioned  after  all  the  other  Greeks,  and  who  at  that  time 
were  more  powerless  than  the  Eleans  and  Messcnians,  upon 
whom,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  they  had  proudly  looked 
down.**^ 

Greece  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  general  peac«,  and 
remained  so  until  Olymp.  144,  3.  '^  Philip's  dominion  had 
become  only  more  firmly  establifihed  by  this  war,  and  his 
influence  was  greatly  increased  in  all  countries  east  of  the 
Adriatic.'*  But  the  Bomans  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
taking  revenge. 

After  the  peace,  Philip  was  the  undisputed  master  of  Greece, 
and  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  East.     Even  about 

>®  ''Cephisodorus,  a  man  of  small  celebrity,  had  perhaps  succeeded  Euri- 
elides  and  Micion  as  demagogae  at  Athens  (Fans.  i.  36,  S  5).  What  is  related 
bj  Pausanias  i.  29,  §  1 4,  may  possibly  refer  to  the  second  Funic  war.  The 
assistance  with  five  triremes,  quite  in  accordance  Tiith  the  power  of  Athens  at 
that  time,  appears  to  me  to  be  historical;  for  there  existed  in  Attica  the  tombs 
of  some  Athenians  who  had  fallen  at  the  time  when  the  Athenians  allied  with 
the  Romans  had  fought  against  Carthage.  The  Athenians  greatly  dreaded 
Philip,  and  being  anxious  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  they  sent 
them  galleys.  This  cannot  have  occnrred  in  the  first  Punic  war,  as  no  alliance 
existed  at  that  time;  it  must  have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Uannibalian 
war."— 1826. 
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the  end  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  him  and  Antiochus  the  Great  against  young  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  who  was  still  a  minor.  Being  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  minority  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  his 
empire  between  themselves,  they  concluded  a  formal  treaty, 
by  which  all  the  possessions  of  Egypt  out  of  Egypt  itself, 
were  to  be  divided  between  them.  Antiochus  was  to  have 
Coelesyria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  and  Philip  was  to 
receive  the  Egyptian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Caria, 
Samos,  Ephesus,  and  other  towns.  Tliis  treaty  roused  the 
Ehodians  and  Attains. 

Attalus  had  a  small  state ,  which  had  been  formed  under  his 
dynasty  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Lysi- 
raachus;  its  first  nucleus  was  a  fortified  castle,  in  which  the 
treasures  of  Lysimachus  were  kept.  "  We  cannot,  in  a  strict 
sense,  regard  Pergamus  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms, 
for  it  was  not  established  by  native  Macedonians,  nor  with  the 
assistance  of  Macedonian  troops.  Lysimachus,  who,  at  a 
division,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Macedonian  treasures, 
kept  them  in  an  impregnable  fortress  in  Aeolis,  called  Per- 
gamus, under  the  care  of  Philetaerus,  a  faithful  eunuch.  This 
man  was  not  a  common  greedy  slave;  he  served  at  the  court, 
and  his  mutilation  was  accidental ;  his  brothers  served  in  the 
army  of  Lysimachus.  So  long  as  Lysimachus  maintained  his 
power,  they  remained  faithful;  but  when  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  Seleucus,  Philetaerus  did  not  surrender  the  castle,  but 
kept  it  for  himself.  This  at  first  had  the  appearance  of  fidelity, 
as  the  grandsons  of  Lysimachus,  the  sons  of  Agathocles,  had 
fled  to  Alexandria,  and  Philetaerus  seemed  to  keep  possession 
of  the  castle  and  the  treasures  for  them ;  but  the  complete 
devastation  of  Thrace  by  the  Gauls,  destroyed  every  thought 
of  restoring  the  empire,"  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  castle  with  its  treasures.  "Against  the  king  of  Syria, 
Pergamus  perhaps  maintained  itself  by  the  aid  of  Egypt; 
Antiochus  I.,  moreover,  was  too  much  involved  in  wars  with 
the  Gauls,  and  afterwards  with  Egypt.  The  history  of  these 
times  is  very  obscure,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  a  govern- 
ment of  dynasts  was  established,  forming  a  small  principality 
of  not  very  many  square  miles,  and  not  differing  from  other 
principalities  in  Asia  Minor.  For  a  period  of  fifty  years  the 
country  remained  quiet,  and  the  princes  employed  the  time  of 
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the  feuds  between  Syria  and  Egypt  in  extending  their  domi- 
nion; but  it  was  more  especially  during  the  war  between 
Antiochus  Hierax  and  Selcucus,  that  Attains  made  great 
additions  to  his  territory.  Attains  was  not  only  an  able^  but 
at  the  same  time  a  humane  prince,  who  won  the  hearts  of 
many.  lie  had  no  warlike  subjects,  but  carried  on  the  war 
with  mercenaries,  who,  like  those  of  most  other  princes,  were 
Gauls.  Through  their  victory  over  Selcucus,  they  had  ac- 
quired such  a  reputation,  that  no  one  ventured  to  offer  thorn 
any  resistance;  they  had  already  put  to  death  the  prince  of 
Bitliynia,  and  were  now  threatening  Attains  also;  but  he 
determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last,  made  every  effort, 
and  with  a  proportionately  small  force,  defeated  the  invincible 
Gauls.  The  treasures,  which  were  husbanded  l)y  the  princes 
in  a  very  economical  way,  afforded  them  a  great  assistance; 
whatever  was  spent  upon  mercenaries,  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  immediately,  and  hence  they  were  so  immensely 
wealthy.  They  acted  like  the  government  of  Holland,  which 
maintained  itself  against  the  Spaniards  by  means  of  mer- 
cenaries from  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  unexpected  victory 
over  the  Gauls  raised  the  authority  of  Attains  in  Asia,  the 
strength  of  the  Gauls  was  broken,"  and  he  now  assumed  the 
diadem  and  the  title  of  king.  Ilis  kingdom  at  that  time 
embraced  on  the  whole  ancient  Mysia,  a  part  of  Aeolis 
and  of  Lydia,  and  the  northern  cities  of  Ionia.  The  existence 
of  Pergamus  depended  upon  there  being  a  balance  of  power 
in  those  countries:  it  was  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 
Egyptians  should  form  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  Syrians, 
and  it  was  also  necessary  that  Macedonia  should  have  some 
influence,  and  that  none  of  them  should  be  master  of  tlie 
whole  coast.  The  danger  of  Egypt  being  crushed  by  Syria 
and  Macedonia,  therefore,  led  Attains  to  join  Egypt  He 
had  already  been  involved  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Philip. 

The  Rhodians  had  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Coria,  which 
they  were  in  danger  of  losing,  if  one  of  the  powers  should 
predominate,  and  their  whole  existence,  likewise,  depended  on 
the  balance  of  powers.  Here,  then,  we  already  meet  with 
ideas  of  modern  policy.  Egypt  was  now  to  be  excluded  from 
its  dominions  in  those  countries,  and  the  Syrians  and  Mace- 
donians were  bent  upon  dividing  its  territories  between  them- 
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selves.  The  Rhodians  and  Attolus  therefore  united,  and 
were  joined  by  Chios,  and  probably,  also,  by  Mitylene, 
both  of  which  were  then  at  their  highest  prosperity,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Egyptian  possessions;  but  the  decay 
of  the  Egyptian  empire  was  so  great,  that  this  protection 
depended  solely  upon  Attalus  and  his  allies.  For  this  reason, 
Philip  had  even  before  tried  to  ruin  the  Rhodians;  he  had 
stirred  up  the  Cretans  against  them,  because  they  had  been 
kept  in  check  by  the  Rhodians  with  great  difficulty  as,  in  fact, 
they  had  always  waged  war  against  piracy;  and  Philip  liad 
by  fraud  set  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Rhodians  on  fire." 
The  Rhodians,  however,  had  restored  their  ships:  they  had, 
indeed,  only  few,  but  they  were  very  large  and  strongly  built, 
and  were  almost  all  quinqueremes.  Nor  had  they  any  ground 
for  keeping  up  a  large  fleet,  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  had 
lost  all  its  importance,  and  the  Macedonians  fitted  out  their 
ships  generally  only  for  one  war,  while  Attalus  was  only 
beginning  to  keep  a  fleet,  and  Chios  and  Byzantium,  also,  had 
but  few  ships. 

But  the  allies  were  too  weak  to  afford  real  protection  to  the 
Egjrptian  possessions.  The  more  distant  provinces  on  the 
Thracian  coast  were  lost  without  any  resistance  being  offered, 
and  we  cease  to  wonder  at  it,  when  we  learn  who  were  the 
governors  and  commanders  there:  "they  were  slaves  and 
eunuchs  —  the  lowest  dregs  of  an  Oriental  despotism,  and 
we  here  sec  the  same  causes  as  those  which  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Byzantine  empire."  Antiochus  attacked 
the  Syrian  possessions,  while  the  Rhodians  and  Attalus  had 
to  oppose  Philip,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  all 
his  energy.  He  first  directed  his  arms  against  the  coasts 
of  the   Propontis,   where   he   took   by   treachery   the    town 

"  "  He  had  done  this  through  a  Tarentinc  of  the  name  of  Hcraclides,  a 
traitor  in  various  wajs.  This  miscreant  pretended  that  Philip,  whose  service  he 
had  entered,  had  treated  him  cmolly  (in  Polyaen.  v.  17,  2,  we  must  read  arifiMta 
oliJat  wpo^ifmv  instead  of  <n}/Ac7a  iubuiias  ^x^O*  i"  ^^''^  manner  he  went  to 
Bhodes,  there  produced  forged  letters,  which,  he  said,  had  been  given  him  by 
Philip,  and  which  revealed  his  treacherous  schemes.  By  this  means,  he  at  lat^t 
gained  such  confidence,  that  he  was  received  and  allowed  to  live  at  Rhodes 
unguarded.  During  a  high  wind  he  set  fire  to  the  arsenal.  Every  ship  there 
had  its  name,  and  was  under  cover  in  a  separate  compartment,  containing 
everything  necessary  to  equip  it.  Seventeen  of  these  r^AaoiKoi  were  consumed 
by  the  flames;  and  during  the  conflagration  Heraclidcs  fled  to  Philip,  who  was 
not  ashamed  of  making  a  boast  of  the  disgraceful  act."— 1825. 
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of  Ceos,  wliicli  was  a  member  of  the  Aetolian  sympolity.  It 
was  at  war  with  Prusias,  his  brother-in-law;  he  plundered  the 
place  and  sold  its  inhabitants,  but  gave  up  the  buildings  to 
Prusias,  who  afterwards  built  Prusa  on  the  site.  The  places 
on  the  Thracian  coast,  which  were  under  the  "supremacy  of 
Egypt,  or,  like  Lysimachia,  belonged  to  the  Aetolian  sympolity, 
did  not  fare  better ;  and  Lysimachia  soon  became  a  wilderness. 
The  country  about  PergamuSj  which  he  was  unable  to  take, 
was  laid  waste,  and  he  then  besieged  Chios  with  his  fleet. 
The  result  was,  in  Olymp.  144,  1  or  2,  the  bloody  naval  battle 
of  Chios,  in  which  each  party  gained  a  partial  victory.  The 
battle  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  ships: 
hexeres,  heptcres,  and  octeres  already  fighting  against  one 
another;  and  we  also  see  how  strongly  the  ships  were  manned 
in  comparison  with  former  times,  and  how  even  the  mode  of 
fighting  had  assumed  quite  a  different  character.**  An  immense 
expenditure  of  money  and  men  was  now  required  for  a  com- 
paratively moderate  success.  The  Ehodians  and  Attalus,  with 
the  ships  of  the  Greek  cities  subject  to  or  allied  with  them, 
such  as  Smyrna,  Phocaea,  and  others,  were  in  point  of  numbers 
much  sujxirior;  for  while  they  had  about  seventy  ships  of  the 
line,  Philip  had  only  some  fifty,  though  he  had  besides  a  large 
number  of  light  brigantines  or  lembi.  The  Rhodians  gained 
the  victory  in  the  battle,  although  the  number  of  small  ships, 
which  Philip  had  inserted  among  the  others,  gave  them  much 
trouble,  and  they  displayed  acts  of  the  most  splendid  heroism ; 
their  commander,  Theophiliscus,  died  on  the  third  day,  in 
consequence  of  his  wounds.  The  victory  of  the  allies  would 
have  been  altogether  brilliant,  had  not  Attalus  been  defeated. 
He  had  gained  a  glorious  victory  with  his  wing,  but  pursued 
the  vanquished  too  far;  Philip,  with  his  reserves,  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  Attalus  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
coast,  where  he  stranded,  and  several  ships  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Philip.     But  on  the  whole,  the  victory  on  the  part  of  the 

**  **  Tho  smallest  ships  of  the  Rhodians  were  quinquercmes.  Triemiolia 
(lUso  called  trieremiolia,  but  which  of  these  numcs  is  the  correct  one  cannot  be 
said)  also  occar;  thoy  are  ships  between  the  quadriremes  and  quinqueremcs,  and 
possessing  half  a  bench  of  rowers  more  than  the  quadriremes.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  ever}-  trireme  had  230  men,  bat  a  ship  of  the  line  now  had  600  men 
and  upwards.  The  mode  of  fighting  had  assumed  the  same  character,  which 
will  probably  be  adopted  by  the  Americans  also;  they  no  longer  fought  line 
against  line,  but  rather  ship  against  ship." — 1S25. 
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allies  was  more  complete :  Philip  lost  nine  thousand  men,  who 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  But 
Philip  was  soon  again  master  at  sea,  everywhere  injuring  the 
allies,  and  gained  a  victory  off  Lade :  Attalus  had  probably 
withdrawn.  He  then  carried  the  war  into  Caria,  took  Strato- 
nicea,  and  deprived  the  Rhodians  of  their  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Caria.  Hereupon  Philip,  after  having  attacked  Chios,  and, 
perhaps,  also  landed  in  Samos,  but  without  being  successful 
in  either  attempt,  returned  to  the  norths  and  laid  siege  to 
Abydos,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  There  were 
on  the  spot  only  a  few  auxiliary  troops  of  Attalus  and  one 
Bhodian  galley;  but  the  Abydenians  were  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last,  like  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  war  against  Philip  II.,  and  would  perish  rather  than  submit 
to  Philip,  as  it  had  been  seen  that  even  those  towns  which  had 
opened  their  gates  to  him  had  to  suffer  the  greatest  horrors. 
Philip  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  but  it  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  ruins.** 

In  this  manner,  all  the  possessions  of  Egypt  beyond  the  sea 
were  lost,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  had  in  the  mean  time 
conquered  Coelesyria  a  second  time,  and  had  on  that  occasion 
also  taken  Jerusalem.  *'  lie  had  without  difficulty  advanced 
as  far  as  Pelusium,  and  there  a  vigorous  resistance  was  for  the 
first  time  offered  to  him." 

In  the  meantime,  the  revolution  of  Alexandria  had  broken 
out ;  the  detestable  guardians  had  been  overpowered,  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria  applied  to  the  Roman  senate,  soliciting  its 
protection  and  guardianship.  M.  Lcpidus  was  soon  sent  as 
guardian,  and  presided  over  the  kingdom  in  that  capacity.  It 
is  inconceivable  how  Livy  could  so  completely  forget  to  mention 

"  '*  When  the  Abjdcnians  saw  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  hold  out 
against  an  approaching  general  stornij  or  at  least  against  a  second,  they  vowed 
not  to  sonriTe  one  another  s  tlicy  conveyed  their  treasures  to  their  ships  to  bum 
them,  and  their  women  and  children  into  the  temple;  and  the  aged  swore,  that 
if  the  men  were  unable  to  stand  the  storm,  they  would  set  fire  to  the  temple 
and  destroy  them.  All  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  fought  all  day  long  in 
the  breach  so  bravely,  that  Philip  gave  the  signal  to  retreat  Nearly  all  lay 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  wounded  in  the  city.  During  the  night  some  old 
men  opened  the  gates  to  Philip,  bnt  now  every  one  who  was  able  offered  such 
a  resistance  in  the  streets,  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  gave  the 
Abydenians  a  term  of  three  days  to  consider.  AU  persons  within  the  city  then 
made  away  with  themselves,  and  in  this  manner  Philip  became  master  of  the 
place.''— 1825. 
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this  interesting  circumstance:  he  overlooked  many  thing?, 
for  he  wrote  too  hastily.  We  know  of  this  guardianship 
only  from  a  few  passages  "  and  from  some  coins  of  the  &mily 
of  Lepidus,  on  one  side  of  which  we  read:  M.  Lepidus  Tutor: 
and  on  the  other,  Alexandria.  The  Romans  then  stept 
forward,  demanding  of  both  kings  to  keep  the  peace:  this 
happened  in  A.u.C.  551,  or  Olymp.  144,  3,  the  last  year  of 
the  second  Punic  war.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Antiochus; 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  marriage  of  the  Egyptian  princess 
Cleopatra  with  the  heir  of  Antiochus:**  that  is,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  South  is  married  to  the  king  of  the  North, 
as  we  read  in  Daniel.*^  I  pass  over  the  detail.  The  empire 
of  Antiochus  was  thus  enlarged,  as  he  desired,  by  the  addition 
of  Goelcsyria.'^ 

Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  before  whom  the  Roman  em- 
bassy appeared  while  he  was  besieging  Abydos,  and  who  had 
already  conquered  all  that  had  been  promised  to  him,  did  not 
accept  the  mediation  of  the  Romans.  It  was  in  vain  that 
they  demanded  of  him  to  give  up  his  conquests;  he  treated 
with  scorn  the  embassy,  which  admonished  him  to  desist  from 
the  siege  of  Abydos,  and  bade  them  return.  Although  the 
Roman  senate  wished  for  war,  yet  it  would  not  have  been 
undertokcn,  if  Philip  had  avoided  every  act  of  provocation, 
for  the  Roman  people,  exhausted  by  the  Hannibalian  war, 
were  wearied,  and  longed  for  peace.  But  one  imprudent 
act  on  the  part  of  Philip  decided  the  question. 

Philip  entertained  a  bitter  hatred  of  Athens,  and  tried  to 
gain  possession  of  it.  Athens  was  in  a  state  of  mere  vegetation, 
without  vital  energy,  resembling  a  thoroughly  broken-down 
person,  who  does  not  indeed  die,  but  cannot  make  any  use  of 
his  powers  of  life.     With  its  strong  walls  and  the  great  forti- 

**  Justin,  XXX.  3, 4;  Vd.  Max.  vL  6,  1. 

**  This  is  evidently  a  slip,  for  Cleopatra  was  a  daughter  of  Antiochus. — Ed. 

**  These  words  arc  from  Dan.  x.  6,  which  passage  refers  to  Berenice;  the 
patisagc  refcring  to  Cleopatra  occurs  in  x.  17.— Ei>. 

"  "At  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Coelesjria 
had  no  doubt  been  promised  as  a  dowry.  But  whether  Coeles^Tia  was  actually 
given  up,  would  not  be  clear  from  want  of  information,  were  it  not  that  we  find 
a  parenthetical  and  isolated  statement  in  Josephus  {Antiq,  >iL  4,  comp.  5  in  fin.) 
who  has  not  filled  up  the  gap  in  his  archaeology  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  From 
tliis  statement  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  intcn^al,  Jerusalem  and  southern  Phoe- 
nicia were  subject  to  the  Eg}'ptian8.*' — 1826.  (Comp.  also^iiA^.  xiL  6;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Polyb.  xxviiL  i,  and  17  ed.  Schweigh. — Ed.) 
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iications  of  Piraceiis,  it  had  long  been  tempting  to  Philip,  who 
saw  its  importance  to  Macedonia,  and  he  had  been  for  some 
time  endeavouring  to  find  a  pretext  for  making  himself  master 
of  it.  The  Athenians  themselves  now  furnished  it,  by  the 
superstition  which,  unfortunately,  was  sometimes  connected 
with  the  mysteries;  one  might  almost  wish  that  these  mys- 
teries had  never  existed,  for  too  much  has  been,  and  still  is 
written  about  them;  these  same  imfortunate  mysteries  had 
been  the  cause  of  Alcibiades  becoming  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
A  few  young  Acarnanians,  who,  without  being  initiated,  had 
intruded  into  the  building  where  they  were  celebrated,  were 
put  to  death  as  persons  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
religion.  As  the  Arcananians  were  Philip's  allies,  this  circum- 
stance furnished  him  with  a  pretext,  and  he  accordingly 
declared  war  against  Athens.  His  troops  entered  Attica; 
they  did  not  indeed  succeed  in  taking  the  city,  but  ravaged 
the  country  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  Athenians 
had  for  some  time  been  allied  with  the  Romans,  to  whom  they 
had  granted  the  rights  of  isopolity;  hence  they  now  (Olymp. 
144,  3)  applied  to  Eome  for  assistance  against  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Pliilip  and  the  Acarnanians.  Their 
embassy  arrived  at  Eome  just  at  the  time  when  the  Hanni- 
balian  war  had  been  brought  to  a  close. 

Small  as  the  literary  culture  then  was  among  the  Romans, 
yet  the  name  of  Athens  possessed  a  charm  like  the  name  of  a 
Muse;  every  one  felt  a  reverence  for  it,  as  the  name  of 
Florence  is  venerable  in  our  time  on  account  of  the  great 
associations  connected  with  its  earlier  history,  although  at 
present  no  place  in  Italy  is  less  devoted  to  the  Muses,  and 
science  and  literature  have  disappeared  there  more  completely 
than  anywhere  else  in  Italy.  Such  also  was  the  case  with 
Athens.  The  educated  Romans  were  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  just  as  Leibnitz  com- 
monly wrote  in  French  or  Latin,  and  wrote  in  German  only 
when  tliere  was  any  particular  occasion  for  it:  Frederick  II.  did 
the  same.  To  save  Athens,  therefore,  was  a  call  which  no 
doubt  had  great  charms  for  many  a  Roman,  even  if  he  did  not 
think  that  the  struggle  would  be  a  glorious  one.  Moreover, 
the  men  who  had  most  influence,  had  grown  up  in  war,  and 
were  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  peace  was  unbearable  to  them. 
The  people,  however,  would  hear  nothing  of  a  fresh  war,  their 
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object  being  to  recover  from  the  sufferings  they  had  already 
endured.  It  was  therefore  not  without  great  difficulty  that  the 
consuls  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  decree  war;  the  consuls 
were  anxious  for  triumphs,  and  more  especially  Sulpicius  hoped 
to  acquire  renown  in  Greece,  because  the  part  he  had  acted 
there  before  had  been  so  unimportant. 

Tlius  began  what  is  called  the  first  JIacedonian  war  (pro- 
perly, however,  the  second,  for  the  first  was  that  under  P. 
Sulpicius  and  M.  Laevinus,  at  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian 
war);  the  earlier  Romans  called  it  bellum  Philippicum.  This 
war  and  its  details  properly  belongs  to  Roman  history,  and  I 
must  therefore  refer  you  to  my  lectures  on  that  subject.  It  is 
also  fully  described  in  Livy's  fourth  decad,  though  many 
points  are  there  not  touched  upon,  and  many  things  which  are 
essential  are  passed  over.  But  on  the  whole  his  history 
is  translated  from  Polybius  as  well  as  can  be  desired.  The 
war  is,  generally  speaking,  very  satisfactorily  described,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  a  fresh  narrative;  nor  is  there  any  neces- 
sity for  critical  discussions,  the  whole  affair  being  clear  before 
us.  The  Hannibalian  war^  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a 
critical  treatment. 

The  Romans  immediately  joined  Attains  and  the  Rhodians; 
the  latter,  however,  were  cautious  enough  not  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  but  remained  in  the  relation  of  friendship  which  had 
existed  between  them  and  the  Romans  from  early  times.  At  a 
period,  when  according  to  the  common  opinion  the  Romans  had 
no  connections  with  Greece,  they  had  united  with  the  Rhodians 
against  piracy,  and  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  them 
about  the  safety  of  the  seas.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject 
in  the  third  volume  of  my  Roman  history .^^  The  Rhodians, 
as  I  said  before,  took  care  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Rome, 
which  might  have  compromised  their  relations  to  other  states. 

**  **  In  speaking  of  tho  forced  alliance  between  the  Rhodians  and  Bomansi, 
Polybius  remarks,  that  at  that  time  the  R}io<lians  had*  for  ncarlj  one  hundred 
and  forty  years,  been  closely  connected  with  the  Romans,  that  they  had  accom- 
plished great  things  conjointly  i^nth  them,  but  that  they  never  concluded  an 
alliance  with  them,  in  order  not  to  tic  their  hands  in  regard  to  other  nations.  As 
this  statement  seemed  incredible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  an  error  in 
the  number  of  the  text;  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  rather  believe  that  this  ia  one 
of  the  lightfl  which  shine  forth  from  the  dark  night  of  those  times.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  friendly  relation  between  them  may  have  existed  so  long,  and 
it  may  have  originated  in  their  common  hostility  against  the  Etruscans,  who  at 
(hat  time  were  much  addicted  to  piracy." — 1825. 
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The  Eleans,  the  Mcssenians  and  Laconia  under  Nabis  were 
allied  with  the  Romans.  The  Aetolians  indeed  had  fared  so 
ill  in  their  alliance  with  Rome,  that  at  first  they  showed  little 
inclination  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  both  the  Aetolians  and 
Romans  distrusted  each  other;  but  still  their  common  interests 
soon  led  them  to  renew  their  connection. 

The  Achaeans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  king  of  Macedonia:  Philip  possessed  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  towns  of  Corinth,  Orchomenos,  Heraea,  and 
Tripliylia.  But  the  Achaeans  had,  nevertlieless,  latterly  very 
much  risen  in  internal  strength  and  importance;  and  this  they 
owed  to  a  man  who  is  justly  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  that 
is,  the  last  Greek  statesman  through  whom  Greece  acts  a  part 
in  history — I  allude  to  Philopoemcn. 

Some  men  stand  forth  in  history  in  greater  splendour  than 
they  deserve,  but  the  case  of  Philopoemen  is  the  reverse:  he 
is  mentioned  too  little  in  history.  He  is  called  the  last  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  regarded  and  honoured  by  his  countrymen  aa 
a  great  man ;  and  if  with  these  impressions  we  take  up  his 
life  in  Plutarch,  we  wonder  and  ask  ourselves,  what,  after  all, 
did  he  accomplish?  We  find  him  jealous  of  Rome;  he  united 
indeed  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  Achaeans,  but  even  this 
may  be  censured ;  and  the  only  exploit  which  really  stands 
forth  in  history  as  something  great,  is  his  victory  over  the 
Spartan  usurper  Machanidas,  near  Man  tinea.  This  victory  is 
the  only  great  deed  of  Philopoemen,  and  yet  we  can  say  with 
truth,  that  he  was  a  great  man.  At  a  period  of  great  activity, 
it  was  much  easier  to  rouse  the  nation  and  to  guide  it  to  new 
paths,  as  was  done  by  Aratus,  than  to  do  what  Philopoemen 
did,  who  had  to  move  his  nation  and  introduce  salutary  forms, 
when  the  time  of  excitement  had  passed  away,  and  when  all 
were  in  a  state  of  stupor :  and  this  is  the  glory  of  Philopoemen. 

He  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis  and  a  son  of  Craugis.  Having 
lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  brought  up  by  a  friend 
at  Mantinea,  and  educated  by  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes, 
two  distinguished  men,  both  of  whom  had  experienced  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  education  he  received  from 
them  was  more  careful  than  that  commonly  received  in  his 
country.  Philopoemen  prepared  himself  from  an  early  period 
for  military  life.  When  Cleomenes  took  Megalopolis,  Philo- 
poemen was  one  of  those  who  forced  their  way  through  the 
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enemies  and  went  to  Messene;  his  hatred  of  Sparta  was  in- 
extingiiisliable,  and  he  induced  the  Megalopolitans  to  reject 
tlie  proposals  of  Cleomencs:  he  assisted  the  &llen  city  in 
raising  itself  a  little  in  after  times.  In  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
where  he  commanded  the  Mcgalopolitan  cavalry,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  and  made  such  an  admirable 
evolution,  that  after  the  battle  Antigonus  publicly  honoured 
him.  Being  then  appointed  hipparchus  of  the  Achaeans,  he 
found  every  thing  in  a  state  of  disorganisation,  just  as  was  the 
case  in  the  lUilian  republics  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  his  predecessors  had  connived  at  everything  the 
young  cavaliers  did,  and  the  service  had  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  luxury.  He  now  compelled  them  all  to  learn  the 
duties  of  common  horsemen,  but  he  so  trained  them  in  every- 
thing that  was  right  and  good,  and  contrived  to  make  himself 
so  popular,  that  all  willingly  obeyed  him.  The  general 
esteem  he  thus  earned  raised  him  to  the  office  of  strategus, 
and  in  that  position  he  went  on  with  his  improvements.  He 
dbbanded  the  mercenaries  in  whom  he  had  little  confidence — 
for  in  the  service  of  a  republic  they  were  always  worse  than  in 
that  of  tyrants,  by  whom  they  were  better  kept  and  better 
paid,  while  in  republics  they  were  employed  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  urgency,  —  he  introduced  a  new  system  of  tactics, 
induced  the  militia  to  adopt  the  service  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  which  was  much  harder,  and  changed  the  armour. 
The  Arcadians  had  always  been  able  soldiers,  and  he  being  a 
Mcgalopolitan,  introduced  the  Arcadian  discipline  among  the 
Achaeans.  And  before  long,  probably  in  Olymp.  142,  4. 
Philopoemen,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  showed  that  the 
Achaeans  might  accomplish  what  hitherto  had  been  con- 
sidered to  be  impossible. 

From  his  time,  the  Achaeans,  even  though  the  Macedonians 
were  still  occupying  the  fortresses  in  their  country,  became  far 
more  important  and  powerful  than  they  had  been  before,  and 
when  afterwards  they  got  rid  of  the  Macedonians,  he  raised 
them  altogether,  and  gave  them  character  and  firmness. 

Philopoemen  therefore  was  a  distinguished  man,  and  really 
deserves  his  reputation;  we  must  own  with  feelings  of  pain, 
that  the  actions  of  Aratus  do  not  correspond  with  his 
reputation;  while  Philopoemen,  is  a  character,  which  though 
not  brilliant^  accomplished  great  things.      But  he,  as  well 
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as  Aratus,  was  wanting  in  the  Xapirei  aifv  Movaai^^  that 
intellectual  culture  which  was  possessed  by  all  the  great  Athe- 
nians. But  it  could  not  be  otherwise :  a  Sicyonian  or  Mega- 
lopolitan  could  not  be  like  an  Athenian.  Philopoemen  was  a 
man  like  our  active  ancestors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  not  as  barbarous  as  the  Germans  in  the  middle 
ages.  He  had  a  truly  patriotic  and  Greek  mind,  and  we  must 
remember  this  fact  in  reading  his  history :  all  our  historians^ 
with  the  exception  of  Polybius,  of  whose  history  we  have  only 
excerpts,  judge  him  wrongly.  Polybius  entertains  an  extra- 
ordinary veneration  for  him,  which  is  enhanced  even  by  the 
fact  that  his  father  Lycortas  was  a  friend  and  political  disciple 
of  Philopoemen.  The  latter  had  very  distinct  and  clear  poli- 
tical notions;  he  was  neither  Soman  nor  Macedonian,  but 
Acliaean ;  nor  was  he  Megalopolitan  or  Arcadian,  but  he  rose 
above  all  local  feelings,  as  well  as  above  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  larger  cities  of  the  league  were  placed. 
They  resembled  the  state  of  the  rotten  boroughs  in  England : 
he  controlled  the  votes  of  the  smaller  places,  and  they  followed 
him.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  this  time  essential 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Achaean  con- 
federacy. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Achaeans  when  Philip 
demanded  of  them  to  remain  &ithful  to  their  alliance,  while 
the  Romans  and  Attains  called  on  them  to  renounce  Mace- 
donia and  join  them.  Polybius  found  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Achaeans  was  severely  censured  by  tlieir  descendants  at  a  time 
when  the  Soman  yoke  was  weighing  heavily  on  them,  and 
the  Macedonians  were  no  longer  able  to  injure  them;  but 
Polybius,  with  perfectly  sound  and  correct  arguments,  justifies 
the  resolution  of  the  Achaeans  to  abandon  the  alliance  with 
Philip.  The  miserable  sophists  of  later  times  charged  the 
Achaeans  with  treachery  and  ingratitude  towards  Philip;  but 
Polybius  answers :  how  can  any  one  speak  of  treachery  or  in- 
gratitude, seeing  that  Philip  unjustly  and  faithlessly  kept  pos- 
session of  places  which  did  not  belong  to  him?  It  was  now 
too  late  to  give  them  back.  The  Romans,  it  is  true,  were  vic- 
torious and  formidable,  and  many  Achaeans  were  exasperated 
against  them  on  account  of  their  cruelty,  especially  at  Dyme; 
but  this  was  only  a  transitory  consideration,  and  a  military 
mode  of  acting  which  was  very  common,  and  showed  that 
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after  all  the  Macedonians  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
Romans.  Philopoemen  kept  aloof  from  the  negotiations,  but 
his  influence  was  favorable  to  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
ArLstacnus,  the  strategus  of  the  Achaeans,  decided  the  question 
and  prevailed  upon  the  nation  to  declare  in  £ivour  of  the 
Romans. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Achaeans  were  allied 
with  Philip,  and  sunk  very  low  in  their  state  of  dependence. 
The  Acarnanians  had  sold  themselves  out  and  out  to  the 
Macedonians  from  fear  of  the  Aetolians.  Independently  of 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  Philip  possessed  Euboea,  Phocis,  and 
Locris,  and  in  Peloponnesus,  Corinth,  Orchomenos,  Heraeiiy 
Triphylia,  and  also  Paros  and  Andros,  together  with  all  the 
Greek  towns  from  the  Macedonian  frontier  to  the  Hellespont, 
Caria,  and  other  Asiatic  towns:  his  empire,  therefore,  though 
not  compact,  was  immense. 

The  Romans  first  sent  a  fleet  (Olymp.  144, 4)  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  and  protect  their  country  against  Philip.  This 
fleet  proceeded  to  Aegina,  where  they  were  met  by  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  with  some  ships,  which,  as  Polybius  correctly 
observes,  if  they  had  made  an  effort  and  had  acted  more 
vigorously,  might  have  acquired  the  glory  of  having  liberated 
Greece.  Attalus,  accompanied  by  the  Romans,  appeared  in 
Piraeeus,  and  he  was  received  with  joy  and  many  marks  of 
honour.  Both  fleets  then  undertook  a  predatory  expedition 
to  Chalcis,  where  exiles  offered  them  an  opportunity;  tliey 
plundered  and  ravaged  the  city  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  but 
were  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Philip,  who  was  stationed 
at  Demetrias,  on  being  informed  of  this  by  telegraphs,  hastened 
across  with  all  speed,  but  found  only  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
city.  He  now  went  across  the  Euripus  and  through  Boeotia, 
in  order  to  avenge  Chalcis  upon  Athens.  The  Athenians,  who 
heard  of  the  danger  by  a  mere  accident,  guarded  the  gates 
and  awaited  the  attack.  Philip,  therefore,  being  unable  to 
take  the  city  by  surprise,  and  being  too  weak  to  lay  siege  to 
it,  after  an  engagement  with  Attic  mercenaries,  laid  all  the 
country  waste,  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  Academy,  destroyed 
all  buildings  and  sepulchral  monuments,  and  then  retreated.'^ 

**  "  How  weak  Athens  then  was,  may  be  seen  from  the  contemptibly  small 
number  of  Athenian  soldiers.  They  had  only  three  ships,  and  that  too 
i<PfMU€Toi,^  and  their  forces,  including  foreign  mercenaries^  amounted  to  no  more 
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Attalus  and  the  Komans  now  returned  to  Piraeeus,  and  all 
danger  was  over.  But  when  Attalus  was  going  home,  Philip 
came  back,  again  traversed  Attica,  and  destroyed  the  temples, 
of  which  there  was  one  in  every  demos,  together  with  other 
beautiful  edifices,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  stone  was  left  upon 
another.  This  calamity  excited  in  all  the  Greeks  a  feeling  of 
pity :  Athens  could  scarcely  inspire  any  other  feeling. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Roman  fleet  made  expeditions 
against  those  of  the  Cyclades  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
Philip,  and  against  several  points  of  Euboea,  Philip  being  in 
the  meantime  engaged  in  the  north  by  the  consular  army. 
The  inhabitants  fled  before  the  conquerors,  and  the  islands,  as 
well  as  many  towns,  as  Andros,  Aegina,  and  others,  were 
given  to  Attalus  by  the  Romans,  who,  while  boasting  of 
liberating  Greece,  gave  up  Greek  islands  to  a  foreign  prince. 
But  this  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Roman  liberation.  This 
maritime  war  was  very  destructive  for  Greece.  Oreus  was  laid 
waste  a  second  time ;  Eretria,  which  had  till  then  been  flourish- 
ing, was  taken  and  completely  ransacked,  and  many  of  the 
most  excellent  works  of  art  were  thence  carried  to  Rome. 
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Meantime  the  Romana,  who  had  landed  at  Apollonia,  made 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  Macedonia  from  the  west,  that 
is,  across  the  Illyrian  frontier  or  the  Candavian  mountains, 
imder  the  command  of  P.  Sulpicius,  towards  the  close  of  his 
consulship;  and  in  the  following  year  he  continued  his  opera- 
tions as  proconsul.^     P.  Villiua,  the  consul  of  this  year  did  not 


than  a  couple  of  thousand  men.  In  like  manner,  Venice  and  Lejden,  within  a 
period  of  from  thirty  to  forty  years,  lost  three-fourths  of  their  population." — 
1825. 

*  **  This  latter  campaign  of  Sulpicius  belongs  to  the  year  a.c.  553,  Olymp. 
145,  1.  Livy*8  chronology  is  wrong,  for  he  places  it  in  the  consulship  of  Sulpi- 
cius, although  he  himself  states,  that  Sulpicius  did  not  cros8  over  to  Corcjrra  to 
spend  the  winter  there,  until  the  end  of  his  consulship,  that  is,  in  the  autumn. 
He  had  therefore  scarcely  arrived  there,  when  his  office  as  consul  came  to  an 
end;  most  of  what  he  did,  must  accordingly  belong  to  the  year  following,  during 
which  he  retained  the  command,  but  not  the  consulship." — 1825. 

VOL.  III.  C  C 
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cross  the  Adriatic  to  undertake  the  command  until  towards  the 
close  of  his  year  of  office,  and  he  likewise  produced  no  efiect. 
This  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  greatly  encou- 
raged Philip.  He  had  taken  up  a  central  position,  and  shewed 
himself  in  this  war  as  an  able  general  who  turned  his  attention 
in  all  directions.  His  exploits  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
Alexander:^  it  was  a  campaign  like  that  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Champagne,  in  February  and  March,  1814.  By  marches  of 
incredible  difficulty,  and  by  the  greatest  boldness,  he  met  the 
enemy  at  a  spot  were  they  imagined  themselves  to  have  ad- 
vantages over  him,  and  lie  frustrated  all  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign." The  Epirots  were  allied  with  him,  and  so  long  as  he 
was  in  possession  of  Epirus,  the  Romans  were  separated  from 
their  allies  in  Greece. 

The  Aetolians,  who  had  at  first  refused  to  listen  to  the 
Romans,  now  began  to  dread  their  increasing  power,  and 
resolved  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them.'  They  accord- 
ingly carried  on  the  war  against  Philip  in  conjunction  with 
Amynander,  the  king  of  a  small  Epirot  tribe,  who,  by  his 
personal  greatness  raised  that  obscure  people,  for  a  time^  to 
eminence.  The  allies  had  made  inroads  into  Thessaly  and 
plundered  it.  The  Aetolians,  however,  were  in  a  diffii^rent 
position  in  regard  to  Philip,  and  the  garrison  of  Acrocorinthus 
made  several  successful  undertakings  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  in  the  following  campaign  (Olymp.  145, 2)  the  Romans 
succeeded  in  marching  round  and  evading  the  passes  of  Argy- 
rocastro  or  Antigonea^  in  Epirus,  whereby  Philip  was  for^d 

*  **  I  am  partial  to  Philip  on  account  of  his  great  talents  as  a  general;  but 
still,  when  one  of  my  friends  told  me  that  he  was  goinj^  to  write  his  history,  and 
describe  him  as  the  champion  of  Greek  liberty,  I  told  him  that  I  woold  write 
against  him,  but  in  a  friendly  spirit,  in  order  that  tho  opposite  side  of  hia 
character  also  might  become  known.*' — 1826. 

*  **  In  the  history  of  this  period  we  are  unfortunately  confined  to  Livy,  who 
indeed  translates  or  abridges  Polybius,  but  uflen  leaves  out  that  which  is  most 
important,  and  neglects  to  mention  treaties  and  alliances,  whereas  Polybius  was 
very  accurate  in  these  respects  alsa  My  belief  is,  that  the  Aetolians  conclnded 
a  general  alliance  with  the  Romans  against  Philip,  without  specifying  the 
particular  advantages  which  they  meant  to  claim  for  themselves,  because  they 
had  already  done  it  before,  and  perhaps  tliought  tliat  this  was  a  point  requiring 
no  particular  stipulation.** — 1825. 

*  In  1 830  and  1826,  and  in  the  lectures  on  Roman  history  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 63)  Niebahr 
declared  Antigonea  to  be  the  same  as  Argyrocastro;  but  in  1825,  he  considered 
Antigonea  to  be  Clissura  (Lock-Castle),  which  is  probably  the  more  correct 
view. — Ed. 
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to  retreat  across  mount  Find  us.  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  had 
carried  reinforcements,  amounting  to  8,000  men,  who  were  all 
picked  veterans,  over  to  Corcyra,  and  led  his  army  into  the 
districts  of  lower  lUyricum.  The  attempt  to  enter  Macedonia 
by  crossing  the  western  mountains,  had  fiiiled  the  year  before, 
principally  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  mountains. 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  therefore  now  formed  a  different  plan, 
and  marched  up  the  river  Aous  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Epirus.  Philip  was  stationed  there  at  a  spot  where  the  Aous 
flows  between  two  high  precipitous  rocks,  near  which  was 
situated  Antigonea,  a  town  and  fortress,  which  had  received  its 
name  from  Antigone,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  a  daughter  of 
Berenice.  It  was  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  storm  the  pass, 
and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  enter  Epirus  by  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  But  Flamininus  fell  in  with  a  noble  Epirot,  who 
undertook  to  conduct  the  Roman  army  by  a  roundabout  way, 
so  as  to  arrive  in  the  rear  of  the  Macedonians.  He  accom* 
plished  this  plan  with  one  legion,  and  so  successfully,  that  the 
Macedonian  army  being  seized  by  a  panic,  abandoned  the  in- 
vincible pass,  and  fled  in  all  directions;  but  the  Romans 
entered  Thessaly,  whither  Philip  had  retreated  by  way  of 
Tricca  and  mount  Pindus.  On  his  march  he  had  kid  waste 
everything,  and  then  went  to  Macedonia,  in  order  that  the 
Romans  might  not  follow  him. 

The  Romans  now  joined  the  Aetolians;  Philip  lost  all  his 
positions  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Acrocorinthus.  At 
the  same  time  Amynander  and  the  Aetolians  had  entered 
Thessaly,  and  taken  possession  of  the  important  pass  of 
Gomphi.  The  Romans  ordered  their  transports  to  sail  to 
Ambracia,  whence  the  army  received  its  supplies,  and  pursued 
Philip,  though  not  farther  than  Thessaly,  which  country 
Flamininus  wanted  to  conquer  completely;  but  he  did  not 
succeed,  as  he  had  to  give  up  an  attack  upon  the  mountain 
fortress  of  Atrax  with  considerable  loss.  Yet  this  disad- 
vantage was  compensated  by  negotiations  which  were  com- 
menced with  the  Achaeans. 

Philip  had  a  great  number  of  partisans  among  them;  they 
had  already  become  accustomed  to  regarding  themselves  as 
subjects  of  Philip  and  of  a  Macedonian  king,  and  to  bear 
every  humiliation  patiently.     The  strategus  of  the  preceding 
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year  had  absolutely  rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Romans,^  but 
Aristaenus^  the  new  strategus,  was  well  disposed  towards  them ; 
he  had  seen  through  Philip*s  plan,  tliat  it  was  his  scheme  to 
subdue  the  Achacans,  and  that  the  restoration  of  Corinth  could 
be  expected  irom  the  Romans  alone.  But  Aristacnus  had  also 
mimy  enemies,  partly  personal  enemies^  and  partly  those  who 
thought  that  they  were  akin  to  the  Macedonians  even  in 
language,  and  saw  in  them  half  Greeks,  or  even  real  Greeks.^ 
'*  The  fact  of  the  Romans  being  allied  with  the  detestable 
tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta,  who  was  at  war  witli  the  Adiaeans, 
was  another  impediment  to  the  negotiations."  The  deputies 
could  not  agree ;  the  demiurgi  were  quite  divided,  five  being 
for  and  five  against  the  proposal.  At  length  the  father  of  one 
of  the  opponents  compelled  his  son  to  vote  for  the  Romans. 
A  long  silence  then  ensued,  when  suddenly  Aristaenus  roused 
them  from  their  fear  and  constcmatioiL,  and  put  the  question 
to  the  vote.  But  before  the  business  commenced,  the  Argives 
and  Dymeans  withdrew ;  the  latter,  because  Philip  had  shown 
them  kindness  and  restored  their  city,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans  and  Aetolians.  The  motive  of  the 
former  is  uncertain ;  it  was  perhaps  their  fear  of  Nabis  which 
induced  them  to  join  the  Macedonians;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Romans  as  the  descendants  of 
the  Trojans,  and  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians,  on  account  of 
the  story  about  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  kings  from 
Argos.  The  other  nations  decreed  the  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  who  had  promised  them  the  restoration  of  Corinth, 
Heraea,  Orchomenos,  and  Triphylia,  which  Philip  had  already 
promised  them  twice,  but  without  keeping  his  word.  *'  If 
Philip  had  at  that  time  sacrificed  a  small  portion  of  what  he 
afterwards  lost  altogether,  he  would  have  preserved  his  alliance 
with  the  Achaeans."  The  Achaeans  now  formed  a  corps,  with 
which,  being  supported  by  the  Romans  and  by  Eumenes,  they 
blockaded  Corinth. 

The  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  however,  remained  quiet,  being 

*  **  The  proposals  were  made  to  the  magistrates;  the  popular  assemblies  lasted 
only  for  three  days." — 1825. 

*  **At  the  Macedonian  court  Greek  only  was  spoken,  just  as  the  noble 
Bussians  speak  only  French.  All  business  and  all  negotiations  were  carried  on 
in  Greek,  and  the  Macedonian  language  was  used  only  in  the  ailairs  of  ordinary 
life.    And  inch  a  state  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Greek  state  1"— 1826.  ^ 
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under  the  control  of  a  large  Macedonian  garrison;  and  Philocles, 
the  Macedonian  general,  threw  himself  with  reinforcements 
into  the  town,  and  thence  promoted  an  insurrection  of  the 
Argives  against  the  Achaeans.  This  threw  the  league  into 
difficulties.  Philocles  was  not  indeed  able  to  maintain  Argos, 
but  he  made  use  of  it  as  a  bait,  giving  it  to  Nabis  to  draw  him 
away  from  the  alliance  with  Rome.  But  Kabis  now  broke  his 
word,  expelled  the  Macedonians  from  Argos,  and  sent  to  the 
Roman  commander  to  renew  the  alliance.  This  was  done,  and 
the  Romans  accepted  auxiliaries  from  him;  but  they  stipulated 
that  he  should  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  Achaeans. 

As  Philip  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Dcmetrias  and 
Chalcis,  Flamininus  thought  it  dangerous  to  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Thessaly,  especially  as  the  neutral  Boeotians 
were  favourably  disposed  to  Philip,  and  Corinth  was  still  in 
his  hands.  Flamininus  therefore  determined  to  return  by 
Thermopylae,  and  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Phocis, 
where  he  conquered  several  small  towns.  The  siege  of  Elatea 
detained  him  longer,  and  during  that  of  Oropus,  the  jealousy 
between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians  already  began  to  show 
itself.  He  wished  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Anticyra 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  he  therefore  besieged  it,  and  it  soon  fell 
into  his  hands.  With  the  exception  of  Corinth  and  Boeotia, 
Flamininus  was  now  master  of  all  Greece.  Soon  after,  he 
gained  Boeotia  also.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Thebes, 
he  assembled  the  Boeotian  people  to  a  negotiation,  but  as  he 
was  followed  by  a  strong  detachment  of  troops,  he  overawed 
the  unarmed  Boeotians  and  frightened  them  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  opened 
their  gates  to  them,  though  they  did  so  by  compulsion  and 
against  their  will.  The  Acamanians,  dreading  the  Aetolians, 
had  not  yet  allied  themselves  with  the  Romans,  but  had  joined 
Macedonia  altogether,  for  which  reason  they  were  hard  pressed 
on  the  land  side  by  the  Aetolians,  and  from  the  sea  by  the 
Romans. 

Negotiations  of  peace  were  then  commenced,  but  they 
produced  no  results,  and  the  question  had  to  be  decided  by 
arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  P.  Quinctius  Flami- 
ninus, as  proconsul,  entered  Thessaly.  Philip  having  assembled 
all  the  forces  he  could  muster,  amounting   to  20,000  men, 
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advanced  from  Macedonia  to  meet  him.  Afler  many  marclies, 
the  two  armies  met,  about  harvest  time,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Pharsalus,  and  near  the  hills  of  Cynoscephalae  Flamininua 
defeated  Philip  in  a  battle  which  commenced  very  much  like 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  in  1812;  for  in  the  latter  case,  too, 
the  hostile  armies  were  separated  by  a  line  of  hills,  and 
marched  alongside  of  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  foraging; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  ascended  the  hills  that  they  learned 
how  near  they  w^ere  to  each  other;  and  the  battle  thus  com- 
menced quite  suddenly.  The  Romans  took  possession  of  an 
eminence,  and  within  a  few  hours  Flamininus  gained  a  decisive 
victory  without  much  difficulty.  The  Macedonian  phalanx 
happened  to  be  drawn  up  against  the  weakest  point  of  the 
Romans,  but  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  Flamininus  attacked  the 
phalanx  on  a  weak  point,  and  being  once  thrown  into  disorder, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  together.  The  Romans  gave  no 
quarter,  although  the  Macedonians  surrendered  by  thousands, 
and  (as  they  had  often  done  before)  were  ready  to  desert  their 
king  Philip.  The  ilacedonians  were  so  completely  beaten, 
that  Philip,  after  having  lost  8000  men,  was  obliged  hastily  to 
retreat  by  way  of  Larissa  into  Macedonia.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  to  restore  his  affairs ;  hence  he  made  offers  of  peace, 
which  were  readily  accepted  by  the  Romans  (Olymp.  145,  3). 
As  he  was  completely  humbled,  the  negotiations  were  carried 
on  very  expeditiously,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  terms 
which  made  him  altogether  powerless. 

He  was  compelled  to  give  up  all  his  possessions  in  Greece, 
including  even  Thessaly,  which  had  never  been  separated  from 
Macedonia  since  the  days  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexan- 
der ;  so  that  Magnesia  was  a  real  province,  and  the  remainder 
of  Thessaly  a  dependent  country.  In  accordance  with  this, 
he  had  to  evacuate  the  powerful  fortresses  of  Demetrias, 
Chalcis,  and  Corinth,  and  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the  do- 
minion over  the  Greeks  south  of  Olympus  and  Ossa.  He 
further  lost  all  his  possessions  out  of  Macedonia  proper, 
within  the  Cambunian  mountains,  the  Epirot  Orestis,  and  a 
number  of  the  coast  towns  which  he  possessed  in  Thrace,  and 
which  had  either  been  taken  from  Egypt  or  had  belonged  to 
him  before.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  to  pay  1000  talents, 
one  half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  other 
by  instalments  within  ten  years;  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
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any  standing  army,  except  5000  as  guards,  and  liad  to  deliver 
up  all  his  ships  of  war  with  the  exception  of  ten ;  this,  however, 
was  not  a  great  loss,  as  he  had  not  many  ships.  Fiaally  he 
was  obliged  to  give  hostages,  and  among  them  his  own  son 
Demetrius. 

"  In  the  East,  however,  Macedonia  retained  its  former 
frontier,  extending  as  fur  as  the  Nestus,  and  he  was  not 
restrained  from  extending  his  kingdom  on  that  side.  Mace- 
donia, therefore,  was  a  compact  monarchy,  and  still  possessed 
great  power." 

Immediately  after  this  peace,  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  Romans  and  Aetolians:  the  latter  had  felt  hurt  even  before, 
because  the  Romans  had  wronged  them.     The  Aetolians  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  previous  engagements:  at  Cynoscephalae 
the  number  of  their  forces  was  not  very  great,  but  they  had 
contributed    much    to   the   victory   over    the    Macedonians, 
especially  their  cavalry,  **  and   they  now  attributed  all  the 
merit  to  themselves — just  as  the  Spaniards,  in  battles  in  which 
they  had  acted  a  miserable  part,  imagined  that  they  themselves 
had  done  everything  which  the  English  had  done  for  them." 
For  this  the  Aetolians  alone  had  plundered  the  Macedonian 
camp,  and  the  Romans  had  taken  no  booty  at  all.     There  now 
arose  among  the  Greeks  generally  their  national  vanity  and 
jealousy:  they  ascribed  to  the  Aetolians  the  honour  of  the 
day,  and  spoke  of  them  as  their  deliverers,  however  little  they 
were  otherwise  popular.      Alcaeus  of  Messene  composed  a 
generally-recited    and   very   bold   epigram,   which  wounded 
the   ambitious   Flamininus   most    deeply.       In   this  manner 
the  Romans  and  Aetolians  fell  out  with  each  other.      The 
pretensions    of  the   Aetolians   were   offensive    and   no   con- 
cession  was   made  to  them.     The  Aetolians  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  districts  wbich,  during  the  two  previous 
wars,  Philip  had  taken  from   them,  and  this   demand   was 
perfectly  just.     But  the  Romans  screened  themselves  behind 
the  pretext,  that  they  were  restoring  to  the  Greeks  tbeir  auto- 
mony,  and  that  those  districts  must  become  free !  Flamininus, 
otherwise  a  noble-minded  man  and  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom,  added  the  towns  of  Echinus,  Larissa,  and  others, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aetolians,  to  Thessaly, 
for  his  weakness  consisted  in  a  fondness  of  making  organ- 
isations and  constitutions,  of  which  we  find  more  traces  in  his 
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later  history.  A  personal  exasperation  also  arose  between  the 
commanders  of  the  Aetolians  and  Flamininus.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  quite  natural  so  far  as  the  Aetolians  were  concerned, 
and  not  to  be  deserving  of  much  blame.  It  was  very  unfor- 
tunate, that  they  did  not  rightly  estimate  their  strength: 
southern  vanity  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  considering 
themselves  to  be  more  powerful  than  they  actually  were.  But 
the  Romans  were  unjust:  in  many  controversies  in  which  the 
Romans  had  decided  against  them,  justice  was  evidently  on 
their  side.  Flamininus  had  already  adopted  the  policy  of 
making  the  Greeks  little,  and  the  Aetolians  weak.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  Aetolians  sought  an  opportunity  for  taking 
revenge;  and  in  this  manner  fresh  misfortunes  were  preparing 
for  Greece. 

After  the  peace  with  Philip,  Flamininus  led  his  army  into 
winter-quarters.7  Some  time  now  passed  away  before  the  fate 
of  Greece  w^as  decided.  Livy  draws  the  events  too  closely  toge- 
ther, but  from  other  authorities  we  see,  that  a  considerable 
time  elapsed  between  the  peace  with  Philip  and  the  Isthmian 
games,  at  which  Flamininus  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Greece.  If  the  events  were  so  close  to  one  another  as  Livy 
relates,  the  Greeks  would  not  have  taken  them  in  the  manner 
they  did;  but  as  some  years  passed  away,  before  Demetrias, 
Chalcis,  etc.,  were  evacuated  by  the  Romans,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  the  Greeks  regarded  the  intentions  of  the 
Romans  with  the  highest  distrust.      It  is,  moreover,  probable 

^  "  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  sentiments  were  manifested  in  Boeotia,  which 
cannot  be  called  by  any  other  name  than  ingratitude.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Antigonufl  Doson,  that  country  had  thoroughly  sided  witli  Macedonia,  and  the 
Boeotians  now  shewed  their  hatred  of  the  lionians  in  a  Tcry  impertinent  man* 
ner  Flamininus  had  stipulated  that  the  Boeotians  who  were  in  Macedonia, 
should  be  dismissed,  and  that  those  who  had  serred  the  Macedonians  as  merce- 
naries should  receiye  an  amnesty.  For  this,  however,  the  Boeotians  did  not 
thank  Flamininus,  but  Philip,  to  whom  they  sent  an  embassy;  they  even 
appointed  Brachyllus,  the  commander  of  a  detachment  which  had  supported 
Philip,  boeotarchus.  This  man  was  soon  murdered,  it  was  unknown  by  whom, 
for  the  instigators  of  the  deed  took  to  flight,  and  were  declared  outlaws  at 
Thebes;  but  Flamininus  was  charged  with  being  the  guilty  person.  As  thej 
could  not  think  of  an  insurrection,  they  murdered  the  Boman  soldiers  wherever 
they  found  them,  and  threw  them  into  the  marshes.  When  these  things  were 
brought  to  light,  and  the  Boeotians  refused  to  make  reparation,  Flamininus 
took  justice  into  his  own  hands,  ravaged  their  country,  e.g,y  the  territory  of 
Coronea,  and  demanded  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  which,  however,  through 
the  mediatiou  of  Athens,  was  probably  reduced  to  thirty."— 1825. 
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that  those  fortresses  would  not  have  been  evaeuated  at  all,  had 
the  Bomans  not  been  threatened  by  Antiochus,  so  that  they 
■were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  friends. 

Tlio  decision  of  the  fate  of  Greece  was  not  an  easy  matter, 
and  at  any  rate  could  not  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  most  im- 
portant atatcB  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  still  less  their  real  wanla. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  a  state  of  things  might  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Greece  which  would  have  been  beneficial,  I  mean  a 
federative  constitution;  but  this  was  not  the  object  of  the 
Romans,  whose  only  thought  was,  how  they  might  reduce 
those  countries  to  a  state  of  dependence.  "  But  still  the 
Komans  did  for  the  Greeks  what  they  did  for  no  other  nation, 
and  that  out  of  respect  for  the  Greek  nation,  the  name  of 
which,  even  in  its  degradation,  inspired  respect.  All  cultivated 
nations  at  that  time  still  felt  admiration  for  the  Greeks,  espe- 
cially the  Italian  nations  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  looked 
up  to  the  Greeks  as  a  nobler  people,  and  were  ambitious  of 
being  honoured  by  them.  Flamininus  was  so  completely 
hellcnised,  that  witty  sayings  of  his  in  Greek  were  re* 
membercd." 

The  Romans  now  resolved  to  proclaim  the  autonomy  of 
all  the  people  of  Greece.  In  Olymp.  146,  1,  the  Greeks 
assembled  near  Corinth  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
Isthmian  games  in  such  numbers  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  there ;  for  it  was  expected  that  on  the  day  of  the  opening 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  would  be  proclaimed.  Wlien 
the  herald  announced  to  all  the  people  over  whom  Philip  had 
ruled,  the  exemption  from  taxes,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  garrisons,  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  knew 
no  bounds;  and  this  all  the  more  so,  that  even  to  the  last 
moment  they  had  distrusted  the  Romans.  Corinth  was  restored 
to  the  Achaeans,  a  point  which  Flamininus  had  carried  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintained  that  the 
Romans,  as  sovereigns,  should  keep  possession  of  the  fortresses. 
The  citadel  was  indeed  still  occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison,  but 
Flamininus  assured  the  people,  that  the  garrison  should  be  with- 
drawn from  it  as  well  as  from  the  other  fortresses.  Orchomenos 
and  Triphylia  were  already  restored  to  the  Achaeans,  and  the 
Romans  allowed  them  to  form  one  state  with  those  nations  of 
Peloponnesus  which  might  wish  to  join  them.  But  Messene, 
Elis,  and  Lacedaemon,  still  remained  isolated.     The  countiiea 
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of  the  main  land  of  Hellas  retained  the  ancient  boundaries 
which  they  had  had  before,  especially  Athens,  "  from  wfaichy 
however,    Salamis    was     probably   separated,"  Boeotia   (the 
Megarians  had  joined  Boeotia),  and  the  Aetolians  extending 
as  far  as  Ambracia,  and  beyond  Phocis  and  Locris,®  which  were 
restored  to   them,   having   previously   belonged  to  Aetolia, 
if  the  passage  in  Livy  is  correct;    and  in  like  manner  the 
Acarnanians  retained  their  ancient  boundaries.     Every  one  of 
these  formed  a  separate  state.     Euboea  and  Thessaly  were  con* 
stituted  by  the  Romans  each  as  one  state ;  the  Phthiotians,  who 
were  not  restored  to  the  Aetolians,  and  probably  the  Orestianf 
also,  who  had  been  severed  from  Macedonia,  were  incorporated 
with  Thessaly;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  of  the  Orestiana, 
because  an   Orestian  occurs  among  the   Thessalian   strategi. 
The  Magnetes,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy 
had  been  thoroughly  united  with  Macedonia^  remained  sepa- 
rated  from   Thessaly,   and   the    Perrhaebians   were  likewise 
independent.     "  In  Thessaly  the  Romans  placed  an  annually 
elected  strategus  at  the  head  of  affairs  with  supreme  power: 
these  are    the  strategi    of  Thessaly,  a  list  of  whom  exists 
in   the  Chronicle  of   Eusebius.     This   form  of  the  strategia, 
which  does  not  occur  anywhere  before  the  time  of  Philip,  was 
now  quite  general,  and  was  also  adopted  at  Athens;  for  others 
wise   the   strategi  commanded  the   armies   only  in   time  of 
war,  whereas  now  they  were  the  highest  magistrates,  a  parallel 
to   which  we   find  in   the  history  of  Italy  and  Germany." 
About  the  same  time  the  Carian  towns,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Rhodians  by  Philip,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  towns  in 
Caria,  were  restored  to  the  Rhodians :    the  islands  were  under 
their   influence.      "  But  while   the  Romans   proclaimed   the 
independence  of  Greece,  they  did  not  scruple  to  give  Eretria 
and  Aegina  to  Attains ;  Polybius  has  forgotten  this  point  in 
enumerating  the  charges  against  the  Romans.'' 

All  Greece  was  for  the  moment  satisfied,  and  the  Aetolians 
alone,  not  having  obtained  what  they  claimed,  remained  hostile. 
But  this  did  not  last  long;  fresh  quarrels  soon  began  with  the 
Achaeans  also. 

In  Olymp.  146,  2,  soon  after  the  proclamation  of  the  inde- 
pendence,  Flamininus,   in   conjunction   with   the  Achaeans, 

*  "  Locris  had  long  since  disappeared  from  the  number  of  independent  states; 
the  towns  of  Cnemus  and  Opus  were  united  with  Phods." — 1626. 
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carried  on  a  war  against  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ^'  who 
had  hitherto,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Romans,  been  in  alliance 
with  them."  Who  and  whence  that  man  was,  we  know  not: 
he  had  probably  usurped  the  tyrannis  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Machanidas.  He  was  a  resolute  and  enterprising  man, 
and  personally  as  a  general  not  contemptible,  and  very  inge- 
nious, but  withal  he  was  a  robber,  and  a  complete  monster; 
all  the  horrors  which  are  related  of  him  may  be  unhesitatingly 
believed.  He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  utterly  annihilating  the 
ancient  race  of  Spartans;  he  partly  murdered  and  partly 
exiled  them,  and  even  the  exiles  were  not  safe  against  his  hired 
assassins,  whom  he,  like  the  Medici,  kept  in  all  the  towns. 
Others  he  robbed  of  their  property;  he  connected  the  wealthy 
with  his  own  family,  gave  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  exiles 
in  marriage  partly  to  his  mercenaries^  and  partly  to  emancipated 
slaves,  and  in  this  manner  he  formed  a  new  body  of  Lacedae- 
monian citizens,  while  he  changed  Lacedaemon  into  an  asylum 
for  the  greatest  murderers  and  criminals.  His  subjects  were 
regularly  plundered  by  him,  and  when  they  were  unable  to 
satisfy  his  demands,  he  tortured  them  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Nabis  was  still  in  possession  of  Argos,  which,  as  I  have  already 
fitated,  had,  during  the  Macedonian  war,  been  surrendered  to 
him  by  the  Macedonian  commander.  As,  however,  Argos  had 
been  Achaean,  a  war  broke  out  between  him  and  the  Achaeans. 
Flamininus  assisted  them,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  equi- 
vocal conduct  of  Nabis;  but  his  real  object  was  to  obtain  the 
supreme  command  in  the  war,  in  order  that  the  destruction  of 
the  tyrant  might  not  be  the  end  of  the  struggle.  With  a  few 
Bomans,  but  many  allied  Greeks,  he  entered  Laconia,  and  passed 
by  Sparta  towards  the  maritime  towns,  the  most  important  of 
which,  Gythium,  contained  the  principal  arsenals  of  Sparta, 
and  all  of  them  were  conquered  one  after  the  other.  From 
thence  the  allies  proceeded  to  Sparta,  and  Flamininus  pitched 
his  camp  close  to  its  walls.  Very  fierce  battles  ensued,  in  which 
Philopoemen,  with  his  Achaeans,  distinguished  himself  parti- 
cularly. Nabis  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  he  was 
actually  left  in  the  possession  of  Sparta;  the  maritime  towns  of 
Laconia  alone  were  separated  and  constituted  as  a  distinct 
state;  ^  he  was  also  obliged  to  give  up  Argos  and  some  towns, 

*  '*  These  tare  the  same  who  are  afterwards  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
*lX9v$9po\dKmw9s.    The  separation  of  these  towns  from  Sparta  was  ancient,  and 
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which,  as  we  sec  from  this  peace,  he  possessed  in  Crete.  Other- 
wise Flamininus  secured  to  Nabis  his  possessions,  in  return  for 
which  he  had  to  pay  five  hundred  talents  as  a  war  contribution, 
and  give  his  son  as  a  hostage.  This  peace  excited  immense 
indignation  in  Greece  against  Flamininus.  "  It  was  indeed  a 
peace  such  as  a  conqueror  dictates  to  an  enemy.  Argos  was 
restored  to  the  Achaeans,  and  he  who  treats  history  lightly, 
will  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Romans;  but  a  serious  historian 
will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Flamininus  could 
and  should  have  entirely  overthrown  Nabis;  this,  however,  he 
would  not  do." 

After  this  (Olymp.  146,  2)  Flamininus  returned  to  Rome, 
but  continued  his  connection  with  the  affairs  of  Greece;  and 
while  he  took  scarcely  any  interest  in  those  of  Rome,  for  which 
he  was  often  severely  taunted,  he  often  acted  as  the  protecting 
genius  of  Greece.  Previously  to  his  departure,  he  had 
announced  to  the  Greeks,  in  an  assembly  at  Corinth,  that 
Greece  was  now  in  a  condition  to  be  free,  if  it  really  wished 
it;  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  proof  of  his  attachment,  he 
evacuated  Acrocoiinthus,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias.  This  act 
indeed  gained  the  friendship  of  the  Achaeans  for  the  Romans, 
but  the  cordial  feeling  lasted  only  a  short  time.  His  last  act, 
as  he  was  altogether  partial  to  organising  legislation,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  new  constitution  in  Thessaly;  it  was  a 
timocracy  according  to  Roman  principles,  or  the  distribution 
of  power  according  to  the  census,  as  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Romans  in  Sicily,  Bithynia  (  ?)  and  elsewhere. 

There  was  now  no  Roman  soldier  in  all  Greece,  and  yet  owing 
to  the  existing  dbtrust,  it  contained  within  itself  the  elements 
of  destruction. 

The  Aetolians  now  turned  their  eyes  eastward  to  Antiochus 
the  Great  in  Asia.  After  having  subdued  Upper  Asia  and 
Coelesyria,  he  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  having  his  court  at 
Ephesus.  "  During  the  Macedonian  war,  he  had  acted  the  part 
of  an  idle  spectator,  without  considering  that  he  was  allowing 
the  opportunity  of  securing  himself  against  Rome  to  pass  by;  but 
he  now  began  extending  his  power  in  Europe."  He  had  shared 
with  Philip  the  Egyptian  possessions  in  Asia  Minor.  All  the 
parts  of  Asia  which  had  been  given  to  Philip  in  that  division, 

altogether  in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Rome;  many  erroneously  asfdgn 
it  to  a  later  period.'' — 1825. 
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had  been  ceded  to  the  Romans,  and  were  to  be  free;  but 
Antiochus  took  possession  of  the  Tliracian  Chersonesus,  and 
several  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  About  this  the  Romans 
began  to  negotiate  with  him  (Olymp.  146,  1)  in  the  terrible 
fashion  of  an  overpowerful  state,  which  forms  a  system  for 
itself,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  its  policy,  regarding  everything 
resulting  from  that  system  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  positive 
justice,  as  Napoleon  did  in  maintaining  the  continental  system. 
"Thus  the  Romans  demanded  of  Antiochus  to  give  up  his 
possessions  in  Europe,  adding  that  an  Asiatic  king  had  no  right 
to  have  any  possessions  in  Europe;  and  that  he  must  surrender 
the  Greek  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  because  they  had  been  declared 
free  by  the  Romans."  These  demands  were  indignantly 
rejected  by  Antiochus ;  his  answer,  recorded  by  Polybius,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  "  If  the  Romans,"  he  said,  "  were  really 
so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  Greece,  they  should 
first  set  free  Magna  Graecia,  and  that  then  he  would  take  the 
matter  into  consideration."  He  had  only  just  restored  Lysi- 
machia,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Thracians.  "  From  this 
moment  both  parties  prepared  for  war." 

At  this  time,  Hannibal,  a  frigitive  from  his  own  country, 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  After  the  peace  he  had 
restored  Carthage:  being  as  great  in  the  administration  as  he 
was  in  the  field,  he  had  restored  order,  especially  in  the  finan- 
cial department  of  Carthage,  so  that  the  city  might  one  day 
again  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  the  war  with  Rome.  For 
this  reason  the  Romans,  after  the  peace  with  Philip^  contrived 
to  effect  his  expulsion,  and  hunted  him  wherever  he  was.  He 
fied  from  Africa  to  Antiochus,  **  whose  court  was  the  only  one 
that  was  free  from  Roman  influence^  Egypt  employing  its 
ancient  alliance  with  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself 
against  Syria,''  and  he  was  at  first  received  in  a  most  honorable 
manner.  This  favour  however  ceased  very  soon,  for  Antiochus 
found  in  him  no  flatterer,  and  Hannibal  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  king's  power,  told  him  the  truth  about  the 
perverseness  of  his  measures.  He  made  no  secret  in  telling  him, 
that,  if  under  the  present  circumstances  he  would  undertake  a 
war  against  the  Romans,  he  would  run  into  his  own  ruin.  He 
was  the  only  one  that  spoke  thus,  and  some  miserable  creatures 
at  the  court  of  Antiochus  very  soon  persuaded  the  king,  that 
Hannibal  was  a  traitor  and  a  partisan  of  the  Romans,  because 
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he  did  not  sufficiently  value  the  power  of  the  king.  While 
Hannibal  dissuaded  him  irom  the  war,  the  Aetolians,  full  of 
impatience,  in  a  truly  childish  manner,  and  with  a  senseless- 
ness which  we  often  find  among  the  modem  Greeks,  urged 
him  to  come  over  to  Europe  as  soon  as  possible  and  commence 
the  war.  Antiochus  had  more  faith  in  them  than  in  the 
warnings  of  the  great  Hannibal;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  by  them,  and  accelerated  the  war  instead  of  delay* 
ing  it. 

The  distrust  of  the  Aetolians  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
they  heard  that  the  Roman  senate,  suspecting  that  Antiochus 
would  carry  the  war  into  Greece,  had  commenced  negotiations 
with  Philip  about  an  alliance  (Liv.  xxxv.),  in  which  the  latter 
claimed  the  possession  of  all  the  towns,  which  he  might 
conquer  in  the  war  against  the  Aetolians.  This  was  perhaps 
not  quite  certain,  but  a  report  was  even  current  in  Greece, 
that  the  Romans  had  already  promised  him  Magnesia  with 
Demetrias  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  war.  This  is 
very  probable,  although  Livy  declares  the  report  to  have  been 
false,  for  afterwards  no  one  disputed  the  possession  of  Magnesia 
with  him,  whereas  his  Aetolian  conquests  were  disputed.  It 
is  also  possible  that  this  may  have  been  a  secret  treaty,  but 
which  Philip  intentionally  divulged,  in  order  to  excite  hatred 
of  the  Romans  and  to  make  those  nations  more  inclined  to  in- 
surrection, inasmuch  as  he  hoped  in  a  war  to  recover  his 
former  empire. 

Antiochus  now  negotiated  with  the  Greeks,  and  endeavoured 
to  win  them.  His  success  was  only  partial:  the  Achaeans  re- 
mained firm  in  their  determination  to  side  with  Rome;  but 
other  Greeks,  and  Demetrias  in  Magnesia,  being  stirred  up  by 
the  Aetolians  under  Thoas,  declared  in  favour  of  Antiochus 
and  were  ready  to  receive  him.  Whether  the  Greeks  in  the 
latter  places  were  burdened  with  Roman  garrisons  and  suffered 
under  their  oppression,  is  uncertain;  but  such  a  supposition  is 
not  imreasonable.  Chalcis,  however,  had  refused  to  join  the 
others  against  Rome^  and  the  Aetolians  had  therefore  made  an 
attempt  to  take  it  by  storm. 

No  war  was  ever  undertaken  more  thoughtlessly  than  that 
of  Antiochus:  he  did  not  even  try  to  win  over  Philip.  The 
Aetolians  had  calculated  upon  the  immense  forces  of  Antiochus; 
he  had  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  bring  with  him  an 
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enormous  army,  and  on  account  of  his  vast  empire  he  appeared 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  mighty  prince  who  was  not  less  powerful 
than  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  with  the  additional  strength 
of  a  Macedonian.  But  the  military  forces  actually  at  his  dis- 
posal were  very  small,  not  very  numerous,  and  still  less  trust- 
worthy. It  consisted  of  a  phalanx  of  mercenaries,  and  the 
rest  were  barbarous  Asiatics.  But  while  his  ambassadors 
had  deceived  the  Aetollans,  the  latter  too  had  deceived 
him  in  regard  to  their  resources:  they  too  had  not  many 
troops,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  reduced  population  of 
Greece,  and  partly  because  the  mercenaries  had  been  engaged 
by  other  parties.  The  Aetolians  had  imagined  that  he  would 
come  with  an  army  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Romans; 
and  he  fancied  that  the  Aetolians  were  a  set  of  heroes.  These 
are  illusions  which  often  occur  in  times  of  revolutionary  wars, 
when  one  relies  upon  the  other,  and  the  one,  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  deceives  the  other. 

In  Olymp.  146, 4,  Antiochus,  by  a  rapid  invasion  of  Greece, 
tried  to  forestall  the  Romans;  but  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  gain  a  firm  footing.  He 
came  across  with  only  10,000  foot  and  a  few  horsemen,  landed 
at  Demetrias  in  Magnesia  and  took  Ohalcis.  '*  The  capture 
of  Chalcis  was  not  indeed  any  great  exploit:  it  was  a  large 
and  deserted  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  as  little  able 
to  protect  their  walls  as  the  Romans  were  during  the  middle 
ages;  but  still  his  taking  Chalcis  produced  a  great  effect." 
Hannibal  was  utterly  opposed  to  this  plan  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Greece;  his  scheme  being  that  a  sufficient  army  should  be 
collected^  and  the  war  be  transferred  to  Italy;  he  hoped  that 
then  the  Carthaginians  would  again  take  courage,  and  at  least 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  and  check  Masinissa.  Hannibal 
may  have  thought  in  his  own  mind,  that,  in  that  case,  Philip 
of  Macedonia  would  not  feel  jealous,  not  being  hindered 
making  himself  master  of  Greece,  which,  he  perhaps  thought, 
might  be  lefl  to  him.  Hannibal  intended  to  use  Antiochus  aa 
a  mere  instnunent,  and  this  circumstance  to  some  extent 
justfies  the  king. 

When  Antiochus  landed  with  his  few  troops,  the  Aetolians 
were  glad,  but  were  amazed  at  the  smallness  of  his  forces;  he 
seems  to  have  been  dismayed  at  it  himself,  and  was  angry 
becaiise  the  Aetolians  had  so  much  deceived  him  in  regard  to 
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their  resources.  He  promised  them  to  bring  more  troops 
into  the  field  next  spring.  The  Magnetes  declared  in 
his  favour,  and  in  many  places  there  was  an  inclination  to 
join  him;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was  attached 
to  the  Romans,  and  feared  the  return  of  the  Macedonian  rule. 
The  Boeotians,  Elcans,  and  Mcsscnians,  were  indeed  disposed 
to  support  him,  but  the  first  of  these  had  no  courage  to  under- 
take anything,  and  the  latter  two  were  unable.  If  Antiochus 
without  delay  had  undertaken  something,  decided  advantages 
might  have  been  gained;  but  having  arrived  in  the  autumn, 
and  having  taken  Clialcis  and  Euboea  with  the  aid  of  the 
Aetolians,  he  allowed  the  winter  to  pass,  spending  it  at  Chalcis 
in  pleasure  and  luxury.  "  The  thousands  upon  thousands 
which  he  had  promised  to  the  Aetolians,  never  arrived." 

Meantime  the  Romans  assembled  a  large  army  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Illyricum;  they  were  joined  by  the 
Achaeans  and  Thessalians.  When  they  were  spreading  over 
Thessaly,  Antiochus  occupied  Thermopylae,  which  was  still 
very  strong :  a  strange  contrast  with  the  days  of  Leonidas ! 
The  paths  by  which  the  pass  could  be  evaded  were  occupied 
by  troops,  the  Aetolians  being  stationed  in  a  fortified  camp 
outside  the  pass  near  Heraclea,  foi  only  a  portion  of  their 
troops  had  joined  the  army  of  Antiochus.  A  battle  was  thus 
fought  at  Thermopylae  (Olymp.  147,  1,),  which  was  decided 
with  infinitely  less  difliculty  than  that  of  Cynoscephalae.  The 
pass  was  evaded,  the  Syrian  phalanx  broken  to  pieces,  the 
Aetolians  defeated,  and  Antiochus  fled  to  Euboea,  and  then, 
by  sea,  like  Xerxes,  to  Asia  Minor.  His  whole  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  places  he  had  conquered  were  soon  lost. 
The  consul,  M.'Acilius  Grabrio,  sent  troops  to  Chalcis  and 
Boeotia,  and  went  himself  to  Ileraclea,  which  the  Romans 
took  from  the  Aetolians  after  an  obstinate  siege;  for  though 
the  Aetolians  were  not  worth  much  in  the  open  field,  they 
were  very  good  in  the  defence  of  their  towns.  The  siege 
lasted  forty  days,  during  which  the  Romans  did  not  make  much 
progress,  but  they  were  so  numerous,  that  the  Aetolians  being 
at  length  worn  out  by  constant  exertion  and  incessant  attacks, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  the  town  and  its  acropolis  at  dis- 
cretion. 

At  the  same  time,  Philip,  who  foresaw  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  undertaking  of  Antiochus,  and  had  thrown  himself 
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enttrely  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  had  marched  Into 
Thessaly,  and  besieged  the  strong  fortress  of  Lamia,  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  of  great  importance  to  him.  As  he 
conducted  the  siege  with  all  the  means  that  art  could  supplj, 
the  town  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  had  not  the  Koman 
consul  commanded  him  to  raise  the  siege,  because  the  Bomans 
wanted  to  take  it  themselves;  and  thus  he  departed  with  angry 
feelings.  But  as  a  compensation  for  this  he  was  permitted  to  sub- 
due Dolopia,  Athamania^  and  Aperantia,  ^ud  these,  together 
with  several  Thessalian  towns  surrendered  to  him,  and  king 
Amynander  took  to  flight.  Philip  then  took  Demetrias  by 
surprise,  and  kept  possession  of  it. 

The  Bomans  now  blockaded  Lamia,  but  soon  raised  the  siege 
again.  The  Aetolians  having  lost  all  hopes,  endeavoured  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  they,  when  the  consul  demanded  .unconditional  sur- 
render, offered  to  submit  as  subjects;  but  they  were  at  the 
same  time  required  to  give  up  their  leadetrs,  md  when  they  re- 
fused to  do  SO4  he  referred  them  to  the  senate.  He  then  marched 
with  his  army  against  Naupactus  (Lepanto),  crossed  mount 
Corax,  and  was  o^  the  point  of  taking  the  town,  although 
there  also  the  Aetolians  defended  themselves  resolutely.  But 
now  Flarainimis  suddenly  appeared  as  their  guardian  angel,  and 
brought  about  a  truce,  whereupon  the  Bomans  raised  the  siege.^^ 
The  peace,  howev-er,  for  which  the  Aetolians  sued  at  Borne, 
was  not  concluded,  and  in  the  year  following  (Olymp.  147, 2), 
the  campaign  was  renewed.  In  this  year  one  Boman  army 
continued  :the  war  against  the  Aetolians,  and  another  under 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio^  the  younger  brother  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  the  Great,^^  was  sent  into  Asia  Minor  to  operate 
against  Antiochus.  Lucius  was  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Africanus. 

The  Scipios  foi^nd  Philip  most  willing  to  assist  them  against 
Antiochus.  He  had  been  induced^  by  personal  animosity 
against  Antiochus,  to  enter  inito  the  alliance  with  Bome, 
because  Antiochus  had  not  supported  him  in  his  war  against 
the  Bomans;    and  this  animosity  was  kept  up  by  a  short- 

^  la  one  set  of  notes  of  the  year  1830,  we  here  read  "  thej  must  hare  been 
badly  off,"  without  its  being  clear  whether  the  remark  refers  to  the  Romans  or 
to  the  Aetolians. — £d. 

11  **  Oar  Fasti  do  not  mention  this  samame,  bat  he  was  so  called  by  his  con« 
temporaries;  his  brother  Lacios  is  in  all  inscriptions  strangely  sarnamed 
genes,  and  in  the  Fasti  alone  Asiaticus." 
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sighted  policy,  which  made  him  seize  upon  anything  whereby 
he  hoped  to  gain  momentary  advantages,  for  he  expected  that 
he  would  afterwards  be  able  to  make  them  permanent.  He 
did  indeed  secure  some  advantages,  but  they  were  not 
permanent,  nor  could  they  become  permanent.  He  did, 
however,  obtain  the  permanent  possession  of  Demctrias  and 
Magnesia,  and  for  a  time  made  himself  master  of  Aenos, 
Maronea,  Lysimachia,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Chersonesus 
— places  which  Antiochus  had  taken  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
some  of  which  Philip  now  took  from  him,  while  others  were 
snatched  from  the  Aetolians.  It  had,  properly  speaking,  not 
been  permitted  to  him  by  the  Romans  to  seize  the  latter,  but 
still  he  retained  possession  of  those  places  for  many  years;  that 
of  Magnesia  and  Demetrias  was  never  disputed  by  any  one. 
It  is  strange  that  Livy  does  not  say  a  word  about  this,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  clear.  In  like  manner,  he  remained  in  possession 
of  the  districts  he  had  conquered  in  Epirus. 

The  two  Scipios  led  their  army  through  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  across  the  Hellespont,  where  a  Roman  fleet, 
under  M.  Aemilius  Rcgillus,  together  with  some  ships  of 
Attalus  and  a  fleet  of  the  Rhodians,  were  keeping  the  passage 
open.  Near  Myonnesus,  and  not  far  from  Ephesus,  this  arma* 
ment  had  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Syrian  fleet, 
which  was  manned  with  excellent  sailors  from  Phoenicia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia.  By  this  maritime  victory  the  war  was 
in  reality  decided,  for  Antiochus'  only  hope  had  rested  upon 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  thought  he  could  keep  the  Romans 
away  from  the  Hellespont.  But  his  preparations  were  below 
what  they  might  have  been:  he  had  such  an  abundance  of 
means  to  establish  his  superiority  at  sea,  that  his  not  having 
equipped  a  much  larger  fleet  is  quite  unpardonable.  In  all 
the  maritime  engagements,  the  merit  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Rhodians.  The  Romans  thus  gained  an  easy  victory;  the 
Rhodians,  however,  behaved  with  uncommon  prudence:  they 
did  not  provoke  the  vanity  and  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  sacrificed  no  part  of  their,  own  dignity* 
No  obstacle  was  now  in  the  way  of  the  Scipios,  and  they 
carried  their  army  across  into  Asia;  **  at  Ilium  they  played  the 
comedy  of  their  native  place."  Their  very  small  army  defeated, 
near  Magnesia,  the  large  Syrian  masses,  which  in  reality  were 
only  a  vast  host  of  Asiatics;  they  contained  indeed  a  phalanx 
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armed  in  the  Macedonian  fashion,  but  this  phalanx,  too,  con- 
sisted of  Asiatics,  and  otherwise  those  nations  were  not  better 
armed  than  the  Persians  of  old.  Two  battles  decided  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  and  in  that  of  Magnesia  his  whole  army 
was  routed. 

Antiochus  had  even  before  negotiated  for  peace,  and  to 
speak  the  truths  had  expected  nothing  but  a  defeat,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Romans  and  to  submit  to  a 
disgraceful  peace  without  being  ashamed  of  himself.  The 
terms  were  extremely  humiliating :  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 
up  his  ships  of  war  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  to  promise  not 
to  keep  any  elephants  for  the  purposes  of  war,  to  cede  to  the 
Romans  all  his  possessions  in  western  Asia,  except  Cilicia, — 
that  is,  Mysia,  Ionia,  Lydia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Lycia.  He 
was  further  obliged  to  give  up  his  possessions  in  Caria  and 
Pamphylia,"  to  pay  a  war  contribution  of  10,000  talents  by 
instalments,  and  to  give  Antiochus^  his  son  and  heir,  and 
other  noble  Syro-Macedonians,  as  hostages  that  he  would  keep 
the  peace. 

The  Romans  were  in  reality  in  some  difficulty  as  to  what 
they  should  do  with  tliosc  distant  countries,  as  Greece  was  not 
yet  a  province;  they  therefore  kept  none  of  their  conquests 
for  themselves,  but  made  use  of  their  victory  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  new  allies.  The  Rhodians,  who  had  contributed 
very  much  to  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war,  received  all 
Lycia  and  Caria,  an  exceedingly  rich  acquisition,  yielding  a 
truly  royal  revenue,  which,  however,  the  Romans  soon  took 
from  them.  Some  of  the  Ionian  cities  became  nominally 
independent,  but  most  of  them  were  given  to  Eumenes  of 
Pergamus,  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Romans 
had  promised  freedom  to  all  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia.  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  and  all  the  rest,  were  likewise  given  to  the  king  of 
Pergamus,  who  thus  acquired  a  kingdom  under  the  title  of 
king  of  Asia^  which,  in  regard  to  its  extent,  may  be  called 
large,  and  certainly  was  large  in  regard  to  its  wealth  and 
population. 

The  war  against  the  Aetolians  was  continued  throughout 
this  time,  and  it  was  not  till  a  few  years  after  the  peace  with 

>*  **  The  greater  part  of  Caria  belonged  to  Rhodes.  Fisidia,  protected  bj  ita 
mountains,  formed  a  separate  state,  as  it  does  at  present  nnder  the  Turks,  to 
whom  it  pays  a  small  tribute.** — 1826. 
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Antlochus,  that  matters  were  brought  to  a  close  (Olymp.  147, 
3).  In  the  year  in  which  the  Scipios  crossed  over  into  Asia, 
the  Romans  had  taken  and  destroyed  Lamia,  and  conquered 
Amphissa,  but  were  unable  to  reach  Naupactus,  because  the 
Aetolians  were  in  possession  of  the  mountain  passes;  and 
although  Antiochus  was  then  offering  peace,  the  Aetolians 
acted  on  the  offensive,  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from 
their  towns  and  from  Acamania,  and  made  conquests  in 
Thessaly.  Fresh  negotiations  of  peace  at  Bome  led  to  no 
results,  because  of  the  great  demands  of  the  Romans.  In  the 
following  year,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  came  over  with  a  great 
force,  and  besieged  Ambracia,  wliich  the  Aetolians,  having 
secretly  allied  themselves  with  the  Acamanians,  defended  so 
bravely  and  brilliantly^  though  the  Romans  attacked  it  in 
every  possible  manner^  that  at  last  the  Romans  could  not  help 
respecting  them,  and  empowered  the  consul  to  conclude  peace 
on  moderate  terms.  The  Aetolians  were  not  required  to 
deliver  up  their  leaders,  but  Ambracia  was  to  surrender  to  the 
Romans  before  the  conclusion  of  peace;"  they  had  to  pay  150 
or  200  talents^  lost  all  the  places  which  hod  been  taken  from 
them  during  the  war,  and  entered  tlie  relation  of  dependent 
allies  of  Rome,  being  obliged  to  conclude  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  which  was  binding  only  upon  one  of  the 
contracting  parties.  Their  pride  was  gone,  and  henceforth 
they  were  a  powerless  people,  not  yet  real  subjects  of  Rome, 
but  in  such  a  condition  that,  without  Rome,  they  were  unable 
to  move. 

The  Aetolians  were  also  obliged  to  give  up  Cephallenia. 
The  Romans  were  already  in  possession  of  Corcyra,  and  now 
endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  islands  of  .the  Ionian  sea  to 
submission.  For  this  reason,  they  did  not  allow  the  Achaeans 
to  admit  Zacynthus  into  their  league;  and  after  the  senate  had 
ratified  the  peace,  the  consul  went  to  Cephallenia,  separated 
Leucas  from  Acarnania,  took  possession  of  it  for  Rome,  in  order 
to  secure  that  of  Cephallenia,  and  ordered  the  people  to  gi\'e 

**  **  Ambracia  was  not  laid  waste,  but  onlj  deprived  of  its  works  of  art. 
F^rrhus  had  accumulated  there  manj  of  these  treasures,  and  some  may  hare 
been  brought  thither  from  Italy.  About  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  found  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  of  Tusculum  the  bases  of  several  statues,  and  among 
them  also  the  base  of  a  statue  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior;  and  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
ornaments  of  that  theatre  belong  to  this  period,  it  is  possible  that  those  statnci 
may  have  been  part  of  the  booty  from  Ambracia.** — 1S25. 
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hostages  and  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  consequence  of 
a  false  report  the  Samaeans  were  seized  with  despair;  they 
rose  against  Rome  and  maintained  themselves  for  a  long  time, 
but  were  conquered  in  the  end;  their  towns  were  destroyed, 
and  all  their  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  annihilation  of 
the  Greek  nation  went  on  step  by  step. 

After  the  peace  with  Antiochus,  the  Roman  consul  Cn. 
Manlius^  still  remained  for  some  time  with  his  Roman  troops 
in  Asia  Minor^  making  war  against  the  Gallo-Graeci  (Galatians) 
whose  power  he  broke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancyra,  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  no  longer  think  of  continuing 
their  former  devastations. 

If  we  possessed  the  work  of  Trogus,  we  should  in  this  place 
read  a  minute  account,  written  almost  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  Greek,  of  what  henceforth  occurred  in  Greece.  Those 
little  occurrences  are  but  of  small  interest  to  us,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  pietas  which  every  scholar  must  cherish  towards 
Greece.  The  first  of  these  occurrences  are  the  imdertakings 
against  the  tyrant  Nabis  of  Sparta. 

The  Romans  had  withdrawn  their  troops  from  Greece 
(Olymp.  146,  2);  the  countries  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
therefore,  were  free  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  Roman 
arms;  but  soon  hostilities  again  broke  out  between  the 
Achaeans  and  Nabis  (Olymp.  146,  3).  Even  the  very  year 
after  his  peace  with  Flamininus,  Nabis  again  took  up  arms, 
the  Achaeans  becoming  more  and  more  clamorous;  he  re- 
conquered most  of  the  maritime  towns  of  Laconia,  and  defeated 
the  Achaeans  at  sea.  Yet  Philopoemcn,  by  advantages  he 
gained  on  land,  made  up  for  this  misfortune;  he  advanced  to 
the  gates  of  Sparta,  drove  Nabis  into  unfavourable  positions, 
and  annihilated  nearly  his  whole  army.  Nabis  was  now  no 
longer  strong  enough  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Achaeans,  and 
Philopoemen,  being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation,  pressed 
the  Lacedaemonians  very  severely.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Aeto- 
lians,  at  the  request  of  Nabis,  sent  him  succour,  perhaps  in 
Illyrian  ships;  but  Alexamenus,  the  commander  of  the  Aeto- 
liwi  auxiliaries,  murdered  Nabis  (Olymp.  146,  4),  probably 
with  the  view  of  setting  himself  up  as  tyrant  at  Sparta.  We 
cannot  suppose  in  any  way,  that  this  was  the  intention  of  the 
AetoUans,  because  they  themselves  could  derive  no  advantage 
from  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  issue  could  only  be  injurious 
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to  them,  as  was  actually  the  case.  Lacedacmon  was  thiu 
delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Nabis;  his  partisans,  however, 
came  forward  with  great  vigour  against  Alexamenus  and  drove 
him  out  of  Sparta.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  that 
Nabis  actually  had  partisans,  for  as  he  had  made  himself 
popular  with  the  great  mass  at  Argos,  when  he  conquered  that 
city,  by  introducing  tabulae  novae,  and  by  a  general  distribution 
of  land,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he  adopted  similar 
measures  at  Sparta.  But  Philopoemen  instantly  came  irom 
Megalopolis  with  Achaean  troops,  and  compelled  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  join  the  Achaean  league.  He  was  admitted  during 
the  first  tumult,  because  his  terms  were  very  favourable  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  because  he  recognised  the  actual  state  of 
things,  neither  changing  the  constitution,  nor  recalling  the 
exiles,  nor  expelling  any  of  the  citizens.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
therefore,  joined  the  league,  but  retained  their  own  laws.^* 
Yet  this  step  was  painful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

During  the  war  with  Antiochus,  and  in  the  ninth  year  after 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  fresh  commotions  arose  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  the  peace  concluded  after  that  battle,  the 
Achaeans  had  only  one  half  of  Peloponnesus,  for  Laconia, 
Messenia,  and  Elis,  did  not  belong  to  them.  Elis  had  openly 
declared  in  favour  of  Antiochus,  and  I^Icssene  was  undecided. 
The  Romans,  therefore,  ordered  the  Eleans  to  join  the  Achaean 
league,  and  they  did  so,  as  is  stated  by  Livy  and  attested  by 
coins  with  the  inscription  ^AXeltov  *A'xaia)v,  The  Messenians 
were  commanded  to  do  the  same.  As  Philopoemen  had 
already  compelled  Sparta  to  join  the  Achaeans,  they  now  had 
all  Peloponnesus  in  their  power. 

Elis  remained  in  the  Achaean  confederacy,  but  Lacedaemon 
and  Messene  bore  this  relation  of  dependence  with  great 
reluctance,  especially  as  both  countries  had  lost  much  through 
the  Romans,  while  the  Achaeans  had  been  benefited  by  their 
loss.  According  to  coins,  Corone  was  separated  from  Messenia, 
and  probably  Asine  likewise:  the  coast  of  Laconia  was  in 
the  Achaean  confederacy.  The  population  of  Lacedaemon 
was  now  a  strange  mixture — perioeci.  Helots,  and  mercenaries 

^*  "  The  Achaean  towns  perhaps  stood  in  a  two-fold  relation  to  one  another: 
some  adopted  the  laws  and  all  the  institutions  of  the  Achaeans,  and  others 
retained  their  own." — 1825. 
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having  been  admitted  among  tlie  number  of  citizens,  and  this 
population  dreaded  the  return  of  the  exiles,  who  were  staying 
in  the  coast-towns,  among  the  Eleutherolacones.  Distrustful 
of  these,  and  greatly  vexed  at  being  separated  from  the  sea,  the 
Lacedaemonians  (Olymp.  147,  3)  tried  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  one  of  those  towns,  in  which  many  exiles  were 
living,  in  order  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
sea.  But  the  undertaking  failed,  and  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedae- 
monians mutually  accused  one  another  at  Rome,  where  equi« 
vocal  answers  were  given  to  them.  Philopoemen  therefore 
endeavoured  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  Eomans  as  much  as 
possible,  by  entering  Laconia,  and  encamping  close  to  the  walls 
of  Lacedaemon.  On  this  occasion,  Philopoemen  did  not  by  any 
means  act  in  a  manner  which  we  can  approve  of.  Notwith- 
standing  the  praise  which  is  otherwise  due  to  him,  it  was  an  act 
of  injustice  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  commit,  because  it 
was  advantageous  to  his  state.  The  fate  of  Sparta  was  exceed- 
ingly hard.**  Philopoemen  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians before  his  court;  to  this  they  yielded,  having  been 
assured  by  him  tliat  the  accused  should  not  be  condemned  with- 
out a  fair  trial.  But  when  eighty  of  the  most  illustrious  men  ap- 
peared in  the  camp,  the  exiles  fell  upon  them  in  a  furious  manner ; 
some  of  them  were  strangled,  and  others  were  sentenced  to 
death.  Philopoemen  then  entered  the  city,  demolished  the 
walls,  ordered  the  mercenaries  to  be  dismissed,  restored  the 
exiles,  abolished  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  established  the 
Achaean  constitution.  Under  the  pretext  of  clearing  Sparta 
&om  those  who  had  intruded  themselves  as  citizens,  all  eman- 
cipated Helots  who  had  obtained  the  franchise  under  the 
Spartan  tyrants,  were  expelled  from  the  city ;  nay,  all  those  who, 
endeavouring  to  elude  the  command,  remained  at  Sparta,  were 
made  slaves  and  sold.  This  was  the  lot  of  about  3,000  of 
them ;  and  the  money  raised  by  their  sale  was  employed  in 
restoring  a  portico  at  Megalopolis,  which  was  lying  in  ruins 
from  the  destruction  of  the  place  by  Cleomenes.  Sparta  was 
thus  stripped  of  its  population  and  deprived  of  its  ablest  sol- 
diers. Lastly,  a  portion  of  their  territory  was  taken  from  the 
Lacedaemonians.     Such  was  the  revenge  which  Philopoemen 

'^  In  the  MS.  notes  of  1830  this  conduct  of  Philopoemen  is  apparently  con- 
nected with  his  first  entrance  into  Sparta  after  the  death  of  Nabis,  which  death 
is  accordingly  assigned  to  a  later  date. — £d.   ^ 
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took  on  innocent  men ;  but  he  had  to  suffer  retribution  for  this 
act  of  injustice. 

The  recalled  exiles  united  with  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  severe  charges  against  the  Achaeans  before 
the  Somans.  The  latter,  who  had  other  things  to  attend  to, 
and  dreaded  a  war  with  Philip,  did  not  indeed  decide  anything, 
but  the  result  was,  nevertheless,  an  interference  of  the  Bomans 
in  the  disputes  between  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
which  was  the  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Achaeans.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Eoman  senate 
to  terrify  the  Greeks,  but  not  to  provoke  them^  fjx)m  fear  lest 
they  should  throw  themselves  into  tlie  arms  of  Philip,  between 
whom  and  the  Romans  the  irritation  was  becoming  stronger 
and  stronger.  The  Romans  from  time  to  time  sent  commis- 
sioners for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  affairs  of  Greece,  but 
they  decided  nothing. 

Meantime  the  Achaeans  endeavoured  to  consolidate  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Peloponnesians.  Such  a  confederacy  must  reform 
itself  according  to  circumstances ;  and  it  is  clear  that  this  was 
the  case  also  with  the  Achaean  league  in  these  later  times.  It 
must  be  mentioned  in  particular,  that  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  smaller  towns  had  ceased,  tlie  larger  ones 
being  divided,  and  each  of  tliese  divisions  having  a  separate 
vote.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  tovms  is  attested  by 
coins,  which  Eckhel,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  has  rightly 
classified ;  but  it  is  still  more  evident  from  the  lately  discovered 
coins,  and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  Livy.  The  diet  moreover  was 
now  held  sometimes  at  Argos  and  sometimes  at  Corinth,  instead 
of  at  Aegium. 

There  now  followed  the  punishment  of  Philopoemen  for  his 
injustice  towards  Sparta.  He  had  forced  Messene  in  the  same 
manner  as  Sparta  to  join  the  league;  but  the  Messenians 
intrigued  in  every  possible  way  against  the  confederacy,  and 
in  this  they  were  headed  by  Dinocrates,  a  man  of  rank,  and  a 
friend  of  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  He  tried  at  Rome  to  effect 
the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  and  although  the  Romans, 
who  had  to  decide  the  fate  of  nations,  could  not  much  concern 
themselves  about  those  small  states,  yet  they  fostered  those 
intrigues,  and  the  Messenians  actually  renounced  the  confede- 
racy. Philopoemen  and  the  leaders  of  the  Achaeans,  paid  no 
regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  nations.     The  latter  ought  to  have 
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Boid — "  We  hare  indeed  no  objection  to  b^g  Achaeuu,  but 
we  want  to  bave  aa  many  votes  as  we  ought  to  have,  and  we  will 
not  give  up  our  rational  peculiarities; "  and  tbus  &r  they  would 
have  been  rigbt;  but  their  reflual  to  ent«t  into  any  general 
Pcloponnesian  confederacy  at  all  was  wrong.  Philopoemen 
(Olymp.  149,  I)  applied  the  rights  belonging  to  the  league  in 
their  widest  sense,  and  was  determined  to  reconquer  Meseenia 
by  force  of  arms.  He  set  out  against  the  place  with  cavalry, 
probably  to  relieve  Coroae,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Messe- 
nians ;  but  he  was  taken  aback  by  an  unfoitunate  accident,  so 
that  he  saw  no  way  of  escaping;  yet  he  manoeuvred  so  skilfully, 
that  he  saved  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  from  the  defile; 
but  be  himself  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Mcsscnians  with  unpardonable  cruelty:  be  was  obliged 
to  drink  the  hemlock  in  his  seventictli  year  (Olymp.  149,  2). 
But  the  Messcnians  too  did  not  commit  this  act  of  inhumanity 
with  impunity.  The  Achaesns,  commanded  by  Lycortas, 
invaded  Mcssenia  with  a  great  force,  overpowered  the  enemy, 
conquered  the  city,  and  compelled  Messene  again  to  enter  the 
confederacy — the  authors  of  the  murder  of  Pbilopocmen  were 
punished.  Dinocratcs  made  away  with  himself,  and  of  his 
principal  accomplices,  some  were  put  to  death,  and  others  sent 
into  exile.  The  latter  applied  to  the  £omaus,  who  commanded 
the  Achaeans  to  restore  the  exiles  to  their  country  (Olymp.  150, 
1).  This  demand  indeed  greatly  exasperated  the  Achaeana 
against  the  Romans,  but  under  their  stratcgus  Gallicrates  they 
yielded  without  further  remonstrance. 

All  Peloponnesus  thus  formed  only  the  one  state  of  Achaia, 
and  this  was  the  state  of  things  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Perseus.  "  This  was  a  period  of  great  prosperity  for 
the  country,  and  its  relations  to  foreign  powers  also  were  not 
very  un&vourable.  The  state  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
Bomans;  and  although  the  latter  o^en  burst  in  upon  them 
with  rude  demands,  they  did  not  continue  to  insist  upon  their 
being  complied  with,  when  they  saw  that  the  Achaeans  were 
determined  not  to  give  way.  But  there  was  now  formed 
among  them  a  treacherous  party,  which  gave  up  everything 
to  the  Kotnans  in  order  to  enrich  itself." 
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LECTURE  ex. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the  Bomana 
had  treated  him  not  only  with  leniency,  but  with  favour. 
They  offered  him  rewards  if  he  would  abstain  from  the 
alliance  with  Antiochus.  But  Philip,  being  enraged  at  An- 
tiochus,  had  actually  rejected  his  offers,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  Romans  of  acting  against 
him.  In  addition  to  this,  he  hated  the  Aetolians.  He 
had  greatly  extended  his  empire  in  Thrace,  Thessaly,  and 
Epirus.  The  Romans  acted  with  great  cunning,  allowing  him 
to  enlarge  his  dominions,  permitting  some  conquests,  and  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  in  regard  to  others.  Philip  thought 
himself  entitled  to  keep  Atliamania,  the  frontier  towns  of  the 
Dolopians,  and  his  conquests  in  Thessaly^  although  this  was 
in  reality  against  the  principles  of  the  Romans.  Demetrias 
and  Magnesia  were  conceded  to  him  by  the  Romans,  and 
remained  in  his  possession.  But  Philip  thought  that  with  the 
same  right  he  might  retain  for  himself  the  Greek  towns  on  the 
Thracian  coast,  which  he  had  taken  from  Antiochus,  Our 
historians  forget  this  point.  The  Romans  remained  silent 
until  peace  was  restored  everywhere,  and  until  they  had  settled 
all  the  affairs  of  Greece  according  to  their  own  mind.  But 
then  they  came  forward,  demanding  of  him  to  show  what  title 
he  had  to  the  possession  of  those  places,  which  they  had  never 
ceded  to  him.  Philip  might  have  defended  himself,  for  he  had 
made  vigorous  preparations  during  the  time  of  peace:  his 
measures  during  this  period  do  honour  to  his  judgment.  His 
mode  of  acting  was  like  that  of  Austria  after  the  peace  of 
Pressburg  down  to  the  year  1809,  when  the  reduced  monarchy 
exerted  all  its  powers.  He  had  collected  vast  treasures  from 
the  mines,  with  which  he  now  raised  an  armed  force,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  keep  a  standing  army,  he  formed  a  militia  for 
himself.  Years  passed  away  during  these  preparations;  but 
the  more  his  strength  increased,  the  more  the  Romans  sought 
for  an  opportunity  to  attack  him. 

His  son  Demetrius  had  originally  been  at  Rome  as  a  hostage; 
during  the  war  of  Antiochus  he  had  been  sent  back  to  his 
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father,  and  he  was  now  again  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassador. 
A  tragic  hatred  existed  between  him  and  his  brother  Perseus, 
who  was  anything  but  a  noble  character;  and  it  is  a  vulgar 
paralogism  to  suppose  that,  if  enmity  exists  between  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  bad,  the  other  must  be  good ;  such  a 
conclusion  is  erroneous.  I  believe  that  Demetrius,  without 
having  any  evil  intention,  allowed  himself  to  be  gained  over 
by  the  Romans  to  act  against  the  interests  of  his  father,  and 
he  seems  actually  to  have  become  faithless  in  the  execution  of 
his  commission.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  wrong  that  Perseus 
accused  him,  and  that  the  father  afterwards  regarded  him  as  a 
traitor  (this  is  a  common  phenomenon  of  which  there  are 
many  instances).  Demetrius  died,  and  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  the  father  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 

The  Roman  republic  was  at  this  time  in  a  condition,  in 
which  a  republic  is  far  more  dangerous  to  its  neighbours  than 
a  monarchy.  It  was  a  period  of  repose ;  and  at  such  times  a 
monarch  very  rarely  requires  a  war  to  give  occupation  to  his 
people;  he  may  turn  his  attention  to  their  comforts^  and  his 
neighbours  are  not  so  much  threatened.  A  republic,  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  like  Venice  it  sinks  into  an  aristocratic  and 
oligarchical  torpor,  a  true  republic  is  doomed  to  restlessness;  it 
is  too  easily  excited,  and  seeks  some  sphere  of  activity  whereby 
it  is  led  to  interfere  in  foreign  affairs.  A  real  government 
like  that  of  a  monarchy  did  not  exist  at  Rome.  Improvements 
which  might  give  occupation,  public  buildings  and  the  like, 
afforded  at  the  best  occupation  to  a  censor;  the  consuls  felt 
that  they  were  doing  nothing  unless  they  took  the  field; 
hence  they  were  eager  for  war,  for  triumphs,  and  booty  also 
had  already  become  a  great  object  with  them :  the  senate  and 
the  people  were  weary  unless  there  was  a  war.  Had  there 
been  great  internal  commotions,  matters  might  have  gone  on, 
but  the  internal  development  was  completed:  the  ancient 
forms  and  elements  had  become  developed,  and  the  bud  was 
opened.  With  wisdom  new  materials  might  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  new  stages  of  development  might  have  been 
prepared,  but  such  thoughts  never  occur  in  the  history  of  free 
constitutions:  the  Romans  never  had  them.  Thus  there  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  an  internal  tranquillity,  which  doomed  her  to 
be  the  destruction  of  other  nations  with  which  she  came  in 
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contact.  In  this  want  of  occupation  the  Bomans  directed 
their  attention  to  the  East.  They  still  cherished  the  ancient 
and  angry  hatred  of  Philip :  a  republic  never  lays  aside  its 
hatred,  and  Rome  never  forgave  or  forgot.  The  Roman 
grandees  were  exasperated,  because  in  the  war  with  Antiochus 
they  had  been  obliged  to  allow  him  certain  advantages,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  pretexts  for  acting  against  him  in  a 
hostile  manner. 

They  accordingly  first  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  towns 
of  Tlirace,  which  he  had  tacitly  taken  possession  of  during  the 
war^  and  which  the  Romans  had  so  long  connived  at.  Hia 
plans  were  vast,  but  as  they  were  not  yet  matured,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  comply  \vith  their  demand. 

Two  of  the  Gallic  tribes  on  the  Istcr  were  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly powerful ;  the  one  was  that  of  the  Bastamae  on  the 
lower  Ister,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  over  the  Gctae  in  Dacia, 
and  the  other  that  of  the  Scordiscans  in  Servia,  Slavonia  and 
lower  Hungary,  where  the  ancient  Triballians  had  dwelt. 
Philip  was  secretly  negotiating  with  them,  and  by  subsidies 
and  promises  he  stirred  them  up  to  undertake  something 
against  Italy:  they  were  to  cross  the  Alps  and  invade  Italy, 
and  there  rouse  the  remnants  of  the  Gallic  race  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Po.  The  number  of  the  Italian  Gauls  was  indeed 
small,  for  the  Boians  had  been  almost  extirpated,  but  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Ccnomani  and  Insubres  still  existed. 
With  these  the  invaders  were  to  unite,  and  Philip's  scheme 
was  to  excite,  by  means  of  a  foreign  power,  a  war  in  Italy,  for 
which  he  was  only  to  pay  the  subsidies. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  intended  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  Greek  coalition,  and  he  might  actually  hope  that 
such  a  coalition  of  the  most  different  Greek  tribes  would 
gather  around  him.  The  Achaeans  were  then  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was 
Achaean;  even  the  ruling  Achaeans,  whose  power  had  at 
first  been  supported  by  the  Romans,  were  not  well  disposed 
towards  Rome.  They  felt  a  bitter  hatred  against  the  Romans, 
because  it  had  been  seen  that  the  Romans  supported  them  only 
so  long  as  they  could  be  useful  to  them,  and  because  it  was 
clear,  that  the  Romans  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  dividing  them  again.     The  vanity  peculiar  to  the  Greeks 
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also  did  its  work:  a  strategns  of  the  Achaean  state  thought 
himself  equal  to  a  Roman  consul ;  and  this  was  the  case  even 
among  a  people  so  unusually  prosaic  as  the  Achaeans. 

The  Rhodians  also  were  irritated  against  the  Romans^  and 
the  latter  were  vexed  at  the  Rhodians  because  they  kept  so 
cautiously  and  prudently  aloof  from  Rome.  Even  at  that  time 
the  Romans  interfered  in  the  disputes  which  the  Rhodian 
subjects,  whom  they  themselves  had  given  to  the  Rhodians, 
had  with  the  ruling  island,  and  stirred  them  up  to  come 
forward  with  their  complaints  against  Rhodes.  The  Romans 
had  given  the  Rhodians  a  handsome  territory  and  excellent 
states,  which  yielded  more  revenues  than  the  terra  firma  of 
Venice  during  its  most  flourishing  period-  These  subjects  now 
complained  of  their  rulers,  and  the  Romans  interfered  as  judges 
in  matters  with  which  they  had  no  business.  The  Rhodians 
were  not  indeed  inclined  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans, 
or  to  embark  in  undertakings  against  them,  but  Philip  had 
reason  for  believing  that  they  would,  and  they  were  at  least 
much  exasperated  against  the  Romans.  In  like  manner,  king 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  the  son  of  Attains,  whom  the  Romans 
had  raised  to  greatness,  and  to  whom  they  had  given  a  magni- 
ficent kingdom,  was  particularly  ^exasperated  against  them,  and 
he  was  ambitious  enough  to  aim  at  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
"  King  Prusias  of  Bithynia  distrusted  the  Romans,  because 
Pergamus  owed  its  greatness  to  them.  Carthage,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  too  weak  for  Philip  to  reckon  upon  it:  after 
Hannibal's  removal  it  had  no  reformer  capable  of  making  use  of 
the  circumstances  so  as  to  prepare  the  nation,  and  all  were 
happy  in  the  thought  that  the  evil  day  had  not  yet  come.  But 
the  Romans  laboured  in  every  way  to  destroy  Carthage,  so  that 
it  became  more  and  more  powerless.^' 

In  short,  Philip  might  reasonably  form  extensive  schemes 
for  a  coalition;  but  he  could  rely  upon  it  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  afterwards,  at  the  critical  moment^  no  one  would 
actually  stand  aloof.  The  Aetolians,  Epirots,  and  Achaeans, 
no  doubt,  said  to  themselves:  **If  Philip  is  victorious,  we  shall 
be  rid  of  the  Romans;  we  shall  then  have  Philip  in  place  of 
them^  and  he  is  in  no  way  better  than  they."  If  Philip 
had  lived  longer,  the  march  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  would 
have  been  a  grand  diversion :  the  passage  of  the  Gauls  across 
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the  Alps  would  have  been  as  great  a  terror  to  the  Romans,  as 
the  subsequent  expedition  of  the  Cimbri.  Italy  would  have 
been  seized  with  a  fearful  panic,  and  matters  would  probably 
have  turned  out  differently  from  what  they  afterwards  did. 
But  Philip  did  not  live  to  see  the  execution  of  his  design:  he 
died  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty, 
A.  u.  C.  573  according  to  Cato,  or  Olymp.  150,  1. 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Perseus,  who 
fully  entered  into  the  relations  of  his  father  ^.  In  his  reign  it 
became  manifest,  how  immense  the  power  of  Macedonia  was. 
That  country,  which  100  years  before  had  been  so  fearfiilly 
ravaged  by  the  Gauls,  and  had  become  as  powerless  as  Ger- 
many after  the  thirty  years'  war,  had  risen  under  two  very 
oppressive  but  native  rulers,  and  during  the  long  period  of 
peace  since  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  it  had  become  populous 
and  powerful.  If  the  aged  Philip,  with  his  great  mental  abi- 
lities, had  continued  to  rule  the  kingdom,  many  things  would 
have  turned  out  differently.  But  Perseus  was  deficient  in  all 
the  qualifications  for  great  actions :  he  was  not  a  general  like 
his  father,  though  he  was  not  wanting  in  military  talent; 
he  was  mean  and  miserly  on  occasions  when  he  ought  to 
have  despised  money.  He  could  not  part  with  his  money  at  a 
time  when  he  might  have  set  in  motion  whole  nations,  the 
Illyrians  and  Bastamae,  against  the  Romans,  '^  and  he  was  so 
much  accustomed  to  hoarding,  as  to  forget  that  his  treasures 
were  only  a  means  of  victory ;  he  wanted  to  be  victorious  and 
yet  retain  his  immense  treasures."  He  provoked  the  Romans 
by  allowing  his  hopes  to  cariy  him  so  far  as  to  transgress  the 
terms  of  the  peace.     When  he  had  provoked  them,  and  when 

*  '*  Cicero  and  Livy  decline  this  name  differently.  Its  common  form  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  established,  and  K.  L.  Schneider,  in  his  Formenlekre,  has  orer- 
looked  many  points.  The  Greek  forms  in  cus  terminate  in  old  Latin  in  e«,  as 
Ulyssis^  Peles,  and  Tydes.  Thus  we  read  in  inscriptions  and  in  Plautos.  The 
Roman  contemporaries  of  Perseus,  therefore,  called  him  Perses,  In  common 
life,  the  ending  et  was  regarded  as  originally  Greek,  and  he  was  accordingly 
called  Persc^  genit  Persae,  as  'A^x^^^  u  called  Anchisa.  Now,  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  and  especially  Priscian,  the  old  Latin  geni- 
tive of  the  forms  in  ea,  which  represents  «i/»,  was  u  Even  in  Cicero's  time 
we  find  the  genitives  Alcibiadi,  Ari  (from  Arts)  and  we  still  have  them  in 
the  best  MSS.  In  like  manner,  the  old  Latin  gentive  of  die*  is  more  conoctly 
dii  than  rfici,  at  least  during  the  time  before  Cicero.  The  declension  PerseuM, 
Persei,  is  a  mistake  of  Livy's,  who,  however  well  he  writes,  is  yet  not  free 
from  occasional  faults.** — 1825. 
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after  having  gone  a  certain  length  his  eyes  were  opened,  and 
he  saw  the  abyss  before  him,  he  was  terrified  and  timidly  re- 
traced his  steps.  He  belongs  to  a  class  of  characters,  which 
we  meet  with  not  unfrequently,  when  men  of  mere  mediocrity 
are  called  to  high  situations  where  they  have  to  manage  the 
most  important  things.  Such  men  at  last  form  a  determi- 
nation,  when  they  begin  to  feel  ashamed  of  themselves,  but  it 
is  a  determination  which  leads  them  into  destruction.  The 
French  ministry  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  king, 
is  an  illustration  of  this  truth.  Such  also  was  the  case  of 
Perseus:  he  was  a  man  of  mediocrity,  and  doomed  to  take 
upon  himself  greater  things  than  he  could  bear.  After  long 
hesitation  he  made  up  his  mind,  and  his  determination  led  to 
his  own  ruin.  I  admire  the  Romans  of  the  earlier  times,  and 
if  I  did  not  admire  them,  I  should  have  been  a  fool  in  making 
their  history  the  task  of  my  life;  but  at  that  time  they  were 
aXdarope^  of  the  human  race.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
that  Perseus  brought  this  war  upon  himself  by  his  own 
conduct. 

&fany  persons  at  Rome  were  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  dulness 
and  were  ill  at  ease.  The  Romans  in  this  respect  were  a 
strange  people :  when  one  great  man  was  agitated  by  restless- 
ness, others  were  immoveable.  Old  Cato,  for  example,  who 
entertained  a  deadly  hatred  only  against  Carthage,  was  in 
reality  averse  to  war,  and  very  often  opposed  it,  not  from  a 
spirit  of  contradiction,  but  because  he  took  no  pleasure  in  war, 
and  because  he  knew  the  evils  which  result  from  it.  In  this 
manner  no  determination  was  come  to.  The  Roman  people^ 
which  had  to  pay  its  taxes  and  give  its  sons  for  the  war, 
had  still  to  suffer  for  years  in  consequence  of  war;  whence 
many  were  averse  to  a  renewal  of  it.  There  also  prevailed 
great  bitterness  against  the  rich,  who  derived  advantages  from 
war,  for  the  grandees  had  the  command  of  the  armies  and 
enriched  themselves.  Tlie  popular  opposition  was  loudly  ex- 
pressed. Perseus,  moreover,  was  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
Romans  dreaded  to  attack  him ;  they  knew  thai  his  treasury 
and  arsenals  were  well  stocked,  and  that  there  existed  in  Mace- 
donia an  army  of  30,000  men,  which  ought  not  to  have 
existed:  but  they  tacitly  allowed  it,  and  would  not  command 
its  dissolution,   because  they  well   knew   that  they   would 
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receive  a  negative  answer,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to 
war. 

It  was,  also,  known  that  Perseus  was  very  popular  among 
the  Thcssalians,  Aetolians,  and  Achaeans,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  Greek,  for  all  the  Macedonians  had  for  a  long  time  past 
been  treated  by  the  Greeks  as  their  countrymen,  and  his  miserable 
personal  character  was  overlooked.  The  Greeks  were  every- 
where divided  into  three  parties;  the  first  consisted  of  persons 
who  had  sold  themselves  out  and  out  to  the  Romans,  and  did 
anything  and  everything  to  please  their  commanders^  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able,  through  them,  to  tyrannise 
over  their  own  countrymen ;  this  was  the  worst  of  all  parties. 
The  second  was  opposed,  tliough  not  diametrically,  to  the 
first,  and  consisted  of  men  who,  with  blind  zeal,  sought  to  ally 
themselves  with  Macedonia;  there  were  among  them  many 
honest  people,  but  all  were  blind,  inconsiderate,  and  mere 
enthusiasts.  But  they,  nevertheless,  formed  a  motley  assem- 
blage, for  besides  the  enthusiasts  there  were  others  who  wanted 
to  make  use  of  the  Macedonians  only  as  tools;  that  is,  all 
those  who  had  been  ofiendcd  by  the  Romans,  good  and  bad 
men  mixed  together.  The  smallest  but  most  honourable  party 
stood  between  these  two:  it  was  that  of  the  wise  men,  who 
looked  to  nothing  but  the  interests  of  their  country ;  they  were, 
superior  in  talent,  but  were,  of  course,  decried  by  the  men  of 
the  extreme  parties  as  persons  without  character;  this  is  always 
the  case,  especially  as  certain  weaknesses  appear  at  all  times 
among  such  ^  party  of  the  centre.  But  they  were  men  of  real 
respectability,  and  it  matters  little  whether  they  are  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left,  as  was  the  case  with  Polybius,  and  in  the 
present  French  chambers  with  Royer  Collard^  and  Agier;  it 
is  a  mere  accident  whether  they  sit  on  the  right  or  the  left 
centre.  This  party  prevailed  in  Achaia,  as  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  government;  but  it  was  obliged  sometimes  to  make  use 
of  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  extreme  party,  and  these 
two  extremes  endeavoured  to  ;tear  it  to  pieces.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  belong  to  such  a  centre:  at  the  time  when  my  voice 
was  of  any  weighty  I  too  belonged  to  it.  If  Peiseus  had  con- 
tinued his  preparations  for  some  years  longer^  and  (as  the 
Romans,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  undertook  nothing)  if  he 
had  kept  up  the  system  of  his  father,  until  the  Romans  in  their 
imprudence  had  gone  farther  against  Rhodes  and  Eumenes  of 
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Pergamus  and  had  provoked  them  still  more,  he  might  have 
made  the  attempt  without  risking  his  own  existence ;  but  then 
he  ought  to  have  been  a  man  capable  of  leading  an  army  and 
making  every  effort  as  his  father  would  have  done.  As,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  the  case,  he  ought  to  have  thanked  heaven 
for  his  being  able  to  temporise. 

Perseus  from  the  beginning  made  preparations  against  the 
Eomans;  "  he  commenced  negotiations  with  Prusias  and  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  nay,  even  with  Eumcnes,"  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  popularity  among  the  Greeks.*  At  Athens  and  in 
Achaia  all  intercourse  with  Macedonia  was  forbidden  even  in 
time  of  peace;  hence  all  runaway  slaves  fled  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, because  the  latter,  in  return,  did  not  allow  the  Athenians 
and  Achaeans  to  enter  their  countiy.  But  Perseus  ordered  the 
runaway  slaves  to  be  collected,  and  sent  them  back  to  the 
Achaeans  with  the  request  that  they  should  become  his  friends. 
The  leading  men  were  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
peace,  without  any  intention  of  making  the  Eomans  their 
enemies  on  that  account;  but  Callicrates,  a  traitor  deserving  to 
be  branded  for  ever,  in  order  to  flatter  the  Eomans  in  every 
way,  opposed  the  plan  in  the  assembly,  and  represented  this 
alliance  with  Perseus  as  an  act  of  treachery  against  Eome,  so 
that  an  embassy  was  indeed  sent  to  the  king,  but  his  offer  was 
declined.  In  other  states  he  was  more  successful ;  the  Boeotians, 
being  favourable  to  Macedonia,  thoughtlessly  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him.  Perseus  himself,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
detachment  of  troops,  went  to  Delphi  (Oljrmp.  151,  2),  offered 
up  sacrifices,  and  treated  the  Greeks  in  a  friendly  manner,  but 
without  doing  anything  further,  returned  to  Macedonia.  "  By 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  himself,  he  deceived  the 
Greeks  in  regard  to  his  abilities,  and  many  of  them  were  as 
enthusiastic  for  him  as  for  a  deliverer.'^ 

This  visit  to  Greece  was  a  great  provocation  to  the  Eomans. 
At  this  time  Eumenes,  of  Pergamus — who  endeavoured  to 
extend  his  dominion  in  Thrace  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
his  country  military  strength,  who  was  very  distrustful  of 
Perseus  who,  being  connected  by  marriage  with  Prusias  and 

»  In  1826,  Nicbuhr  stated,  "Perseus  received  the  Greek  ambassadors,  who 
congratulated  him  on  his  accession,  with  kindness,  and  honoured  them  with 
small  presents  which  were  well  received,  for  the  time  when  extravagant  pre- 
sente  came  from  Alexandria  and  Antioch  was  gone  by."  What  is  the  authority 
for  this  account?— £d. 

VOL.  III.  E  E 
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Antiochus,  began  to  make  him  uneasy  and  had  already 
attempted  to  assassinate  him — went  to  Home,  that  he  might 
in  person  intrigue  against  Perseus,  and  charged  the  Greek 
towns  with  being  favourably  disposed  towards  Macedonia, 
while  he  himself  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self popular  in  Greece,  and,  though  in  vain,  had  attempted 
to  induce  the  Greeks  to  select  him  as  their  protector.  The 
Romans  now  negotiated  with  Perseus,  though  neither  of  them 
wanted  anything  else  but  war.  Perseus,  however,  though  still 
making  preparations,  avoided  it;  but  at  last,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  reign  (Olymp.  152,  1),  the  war  broke  out,  in  consequence 
of  the  Romans  landing  in  Epirus:  for  the  last  nineteen  years 
no  Roman  army  had  been  in  Greece.  The  Boeotians  were  the 
only  Greeks  who  had  really  entered  into  an  understanding 
with  Perseus.  He  had  nearly  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the 
Aetolians  also.  A  portion  of  the  Epirots  were  attached  to 
liim,  but  there  was  much  internal  discord  among  them.  The 
Molottians  had  unreservedly  declared  in  favour  of  Perseus; 
the  different  small  tribes  often  changed  their  parties,  but 
especially  the  king  of  the  Athamanians,  and  they  formed  only 
small  states,  without  ever  concentrating  their  strength.  Indi- 
vidual partisans  of  Perseus  existed  everywhere.  But  owing  to 
his  oriental  avarice,  he  frustrated  the  expedition  of  the  Bas- 
tamae  and  Scordiscans,  although  they  were  already  moving: 
he  refused  to  give  up  to  them  his  darling  money,  and  thus 
stopped  their  march. 

The  war  with  Perseus  now  broke  out.  The  account  of  it 
in  Livy  is  lost,  as  the  last  books  of  Livy  in  the  Lorsch  MS. 
are  unfortunately  mutilated ;  but  from  the  fragments  of  Poly- 
bius  and  Plutarch's  life  of  Aemilius  Paullus,  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  it. 

The  Roman  army  proceeded  from  Epirus  to  Thessaly,  but 
being  too  weak  it  could  not  attack  Perseus,  **  nor  could  it  place 
full  confidence  in  the  Greeks  in  its  rear."  Its  commander,  the 
consul  Marcius  Philippus,  therefore,  induced  Perseus  to  con- 
clude an  armistice,  in  order  to  carry  on  negotiations  of  peace; 
'*  and  Perseus,  though  he  had  been  successful  in  the  first 
engagement,  allowed  himself  to  be  duped,  instead  of  following 
up  his  advantages  under  circumstances  in  which  he  could  lose 
nothing,  but  might  gain  everything."  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  employed  tliis  time  in  stirring  up  the  Greeks  and 
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Strengthening  themselves.  The  Boeotians,  being  without  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  regretted  their  former  steps,  because  the 
Romans  had  removed  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  jMacedonia, 
and  demanded  that  those  nations  which  did  not  stand  by 
Perseus,  should  publicly  declare  against  him.  In  consequence 
of  this,  several  tribes  abandoned  the  Boeotian  alliance.  Only 
the  two  towns  of  Coronea  and  Haliartus  clung  to  Macedonia; 
the  Romans  besieged  and  took  them,  and  Haliartus  was  so 
completely  destroyed  that  no  trace  of  it  remained.  The 
Romans,  throughout  this  war,  showed  themselves  altogether 
degenerate  and  cruel;  their  generals,  the  praetor  C.  Lucretius, 
and  the  consul  Crassus,  furiously  ravaged  all  districts  which 
had  declared  for  Perseus,  and  even  their  allied  towns  were  not 
spared  by  their  licentious  soldiers.  The  allies,  suffering  ter- 
ribly, made  complaints,  but  the  senate  in  a  cold  manner 
expressed  its  sympathy,  and  although  one  of  those  most 
guilty  was  fined  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people — which  Livy 
records  as  an  unparalleled  act  of  generosity — and  although  the 
military  discipline  was  somewhat  imp!roved,  yet  the  misfortunes 
of  that  time  were  terrible.  The  most  distinguished  persons  in 
the  towns  were  put  to  death;  at  Thebes  whole  families  were 
sold  as  slaves,  and  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly  and 
Peloponnesus,  was  fearfully  ravaged,  the  Greeks  themselves 
often  being  traitors  to  their  own  coimtry.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  Roman  commissioners  appeared  among  tlie 
Achaeans,  Aetolians,  and  Acarnanians.  They  were  mildest 
towards  the  Achaeans,  among  whom  they  complained  only  of 
the  ill-disposed;  in  the  Aetolian  towns,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  demanded  hostages  of  those  whom  they  did  not  consider 
to  be  faithful,  and  this  evil  was  averted  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty. According  to  Polybius,  a  fearful  civil  war  had  just 
been  brought  to  a  close  in  Aetolia;  Thoas,  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans,  had  now  given  himself  up  to  them,  and  instigated 
them  against  his  own  countrymen,  nay,  he  even  demanded 
the  surrender  of  a  man  of  rank,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
his  own  life.  The  partisans  of  the  Romans  among  the  Acar- 
nanians, and  even  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  demanded 
Roman  garrboiis,  which,  when  admitted,  acted  in  a  most 
dreadful  manner. 

Meantime  the  decisive  answer  of  the  senate  had  arrived,  that 
Perseus  must  surrender  at  discretion,  and  thus  the  war  was 
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recommenced;  "  but  it  was  carried  on  by  the  Romans  without 
energy."  Tlie  Roman  tactics,  with  all  its  advantages,  was  not 
like  the  phalanx,  in  which  a  raw  rustic  could  be  employed, 
who,  without  previous  training,  might  be  advanced  through 
the  hindmost  ranks;  the  further  training  probably  followed 
afterwards,  but  any  gap  could  be  filled  up  immediately.  In 
the  Roman  system,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  for 
every  soldier  to  know  his  position  and  to  be  carefully  trained, 
and  in  so  far  the  Roman  system  was  inferior,  because  no  use 
could  be  made  of  the  masses.  Moreover,  when  there  had 
been  a  long  peace,  as  before  the  war  of  Perseus,  the  troops 
were  not  trained ;  the  veterans  were  then  engaged  in  Spain 
and  obliged  to  remain  there,  so  that  untrained  regiments  had 
to  be  sent  against  Macedonia.  This  was  one  of  the  causes 
why  the  war  so  often  went  on  badly ;  another  reason  was,  that 
there  never  had  been  such  a  scarcity  of  good  generals  as  at  that 
time.  Perseus  was  victorious  everywhere;  the  number  of  his 
followers,  under  these  circumstances,  was  ever  increasing,  and 
we  cannot  say  how  the  war  would  have  ended,  if  the  Romans 
had  not  roused  themselves  from  their  sluggishness.  There  was 
still  one  man  to  avenge  their  disgrace  :  it  was  L.  Aemilius 
PauUus. 

He  made  every  preparation  to  carry  on  the  war  successfully, 
and  drilled  his  troops,  who  had  already  received  some  training 
during  the  war.  He  commenced  his  work  in  good  earnest, 
and  after  four  years  of  a  doubtful  struggle,  the  war  was  at  last 
decided  (Olymp.  152,4);  for  the  Romans,  after  having  sus- 
tained several  serious  defeats,  penetrated  across  the  mountains 
behind  Olympus  into  Pieria,  where  Perseus  might  easily  have 
defended  the  passes.  But  his  avarice  destroyed  him:  the 
Bastamae,  who  had  offered  him  their  services,  were  to  be  got 
rid  of,  because  his  circumstances  had  improved;  he  would  not 
pay  them  the  promised  money,  and  they  had  departed;  by  the 
same  avarice,  he  brought  ruin  on  the  Illyrian  Gentius,  who 
had  declared  against  the  Romans.  Perseus,  as  I  said  before, 
did  not  prevent  the  Romans  crossing  the  mountains,  and  they 
now  defeated  the  king  near  Dium  in  the  plain  of  Emathia, 
and  this  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Perseus.  "  His  army  was 
destroyed,  and  Perseus  was  not  the  man  to  face  such  a  mis- 
fortune, and  thought  only  of  his  own  safety,  although  he  still 
had  places,  in  which  the  commanders  and  the  troops  were 
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ready,  for  the  sake  of  his  and  their  own  honour^  to  shed  their 
last  drop  of  blood."  But  the  whole  kingdom  was  broken  up, 
Perseus  fled  to  Samothrace,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his 
children  to  the  Eomans.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
"although  the  Roman  commanders  hinted  to  him  that  he 
might  make  away  with  himself,  he  did  not  do  so/'  but  was 
carried  with  his  family  to  £ome,  led  about  in  triumph,  and 
slowly  killed  with  unworthy  cruelty. 

"  Macedonia  now  ceased  to  be  a  state.  Ten  legates  were 
appointed  to  divide  the  country,  with  a  truly  Italian  policy, 
into  four  parts,  in  order  that  the  state  might  have  no  name, 
around  which  the  people  might  rally.  Each  part  received,  we 
might  almost  say,  in  mockery,  a  municipal  republican  consti- 
tution, the  legates  regulated  the  senate,  etc.  The  people  were 
required  to  pay  to  the  Romans  only  one  half  of  the  land-tax 
which  they  had  paid  to  the  king :  this  was  intended  as  a  bait 
for  the  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  nobles,  who,  as 
the  Romans  said,  had  oppressed  the  people  imder  the  king, 
were  carried  away." 

The  subjugation  of  Macedonia  belongs  to  Roman  history, 
but  its  consequences  are  more  properly  discussed  in  general 
history. 

During  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  had 
become  more  and  more  divided.  No  one  had  imagined,  that 
Macedonia  would  be  able  to  hold  out  in  such  a  war;  and 
every  one  was  astonished  at  the  resistance  and  the  strength 
which  Macedonia  displayed.  Many,  therefore,  attached  them- 
selves more  closely  to  it. 

Eumenes,  though  he  had  been  at  enmity  with  Perseus,  and 
had  in  reality  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  gradually  came 
round,  and  during  the  latter  years,  had  become  reconciled  with 
Perseus,  and  joined  him.  "  This  mode  of  acting  is  quite 
foreign  to  us  western  nations,  and  occurs  in  the  history  of 
European  states  only  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries: 
Perseus  intends  to  cause  Eumenes  to  be  murdered,  whereupon 
Eumenes  accuses  him  at  Rome  of  disturbing  the  good  under- 
standing with  the  Romans,  and  immediately  afterwards  Perseus 
succeeds  in  making  him  hesitate  about  his  alliance  with  Rome." 
Eiunenes  was  indeed  obliged  to  send  succour  to  the  Romans, 
but  his  troops  evidently  had  secret  instructions.  Prusias,  king 
of  Bithynia,  under  whom  that  small,  barbarous  state  had  first 
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acquired  its  importance  and  the  extent  of  a  powerful  kingdom, 
such  as  we  sec  it  in  the  maps  of  ancient  geography,  was  like- 
wise in  the  interest  of  Perseus,  and  connected  with  him 
by  marriage. 

It  was  quite  natural,  that  the  best  among  the  Greeks,  that 
is,  the  real  patriots,  even  if  they  were  not  exactly  hostile  to 
the  Romans,  nor  attached  to  Perseus,  yet  could  not  wish,  by 
any  means,  that  the  former  should  be  successful ;  and  this  was 
indeed  so  natural,  that,  on  calm  reflection,  the  Romans  them- 
selves could  not  disapprove  of  the  feeling;  for  every  one  saw, 
that  their  existence  with  a  moderate  amount  of  self-government, 
could  last  only  as  long  as  it  pleased  the  Romans.  Prudent 
men  did  not  expect  that  Perseus  could  put  an  end  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic;  they 
considered  his  resistance  to  the  Romans  not  only  to  be  impos- 
sible, but  not  even  desirable,  because  he  brought  misfortune 
upon  them;  they  only  wanted  to  see  a  mutual  balance  of 
power,  and  a  more  modest  mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans.  But  others  believed  that  the  result  would  be  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  Romans,  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
contest  was  so  little  desirable,  that  they  ought  at  once,  and 
without  hesitation,  to  yield  to  the  more  powerful  party.  Such 
WBS  the  state  of  parties  among  the  men  who  were  really  able 
to  judge.  Others  were  sold  to  the  Romans,  either  for  money 
they  had  received,  or  from  adulation  and  a  servile  disposition. 
The  weakest  party  was  in  favour  of  Perseus,  partly  from  folly, 
entertaining  extravagant  hopes  of  him,  partly  because  they 
were  angry  with  their  own  countrymen  for  supporting  the 
Romans,  and  partly  perhaps  also  because  Perseus  had  had 
recourse  to  bribery.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Greeks  generally  had  little  hope ;  hence  even  the  Achaeans,  by 
the  command  of  the  Romans,  had  sent  assistance  to  Chalcis, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  place,  while  Rhodes  equipped  a 
fleet  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans,  their  fleet 
being  the  only  important  one  at  that  period. 

But  afterwards  the  Rhodians,  unfortunately,  were  tempted  to 
try  to  act  as  mediators  of  peace.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  step  was  as  foolish  as  it  is  represented  in  our  histories; 
at  least,  in  the  fragments  of  Polybius,  himself  a  great  and 
contemporary  statesman,  the  occurrence  does  not  look  so 
imprudent.    However,  among  the  Rhodians  too  there  were 
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enthusiasts,  wlio  were  indescribably  exasperated  against  the 
Romans  on  account  of  their  interference,  and  the  unjust  deci- 
sions, by  which  they  deprived  the  Rhodians,  step  by  step,  of 
the  possessions  which  they  had  conceded  to  them  after  the  war 
with  Antiochus.  The  Rhodians  were  still  conscious  of  their 
freedom  and  independence.  At  the  time  when  Perseus  married 
Laodice,  they  had  prudently  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  conveyed  the  princess  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner 
to  a  port  of  Macedonia,  where  she  was  received  by  the  Mace- 
donians. With  the  Romans  they  were  not  on  good  terms,  for 
as  their  power  was  increasing,  the  Romans  began  to  combine 
cunning  with  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  being  jealous  of 
the  Rhodians,  they  had  even  before  this  time  tried  to  weaken 
them.  The  Lycians,  refusing  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Rho- 
dians, applied  to  the  Romans  and  to  Eumenes.  The  latter,  one 
of  the  most  cunning  and  malign  politicians  of  the  time, 
thoroughly  faithless,  and  bent  only  on  his  personal  advantages, 
was  indebted  for  his  great  acquisitions  to  the  Romans  and 
Rhodians,  and  not  to  himself.  lie  now  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Rhodians,  and  excited  the 
Carians  and  Lycians  against  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
Rhodians,  even  about  the  time  of  Philip's  death,  had  received 
an  equivocal  answer  from  the  Romans  as  a  reply  to  their  com- 
plaints. The  senate,  it  was  said,  did  not  regard  them  as 
subjects  of  the  Rhodians,  but  as  nations  under  the  protection 
of  Rome.  Such  an  answer  naturally  offended  the  Rhodians. 
A  party  favourable  to  the  Romans,  however,  was  formed  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  war;  Dinon  and  Polyaratus  were 
its  active  leaders,  but  it  remained  a  minority.  Formerly  the 
Romans  had  declined  making  use  of  the  fleet  of  the  Rhodians, 
but  the  praetor  Lucretius,  whose  mission  it  was  to  irritate  and 
stir  up  all  free  people,  now  sent  a  letter  to  the  Rhodians  by 
means  of  an  aleiptes,  in  which,  in  a  coarse  and  offensive  man- 
ner, he  demanded  several  ships.  The  anti-Roman  party,  and 
the  impartial  men  sought  and  found  a  pretext  for  refusing  to 
give  the  ships;  but  the  more  prudent  men  succeeded  in  indu- 
cing their  countrymen  to  obey  the  command.  When  the  ships 
arrived,  Lucretius  added  a  fresh  offence  by  sending  them  back 
without  making  any  use  of  them. 

Soon  after  this,  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus  advised  the 
Rhodians  to  send  the  unfortunate  embassy  to  him,  requesting 
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him  to  declare  what  kind  of  assistance  he  wanted  from  them. 
He  again  thanked  them,  but  intimated  that  he  was  surprised 
they  did  not  step  in  between  him  and  Perseus  as  mediators. 
Rhodes  suffered  not  a  Uttle  in  consequence  of  the  war,  for  their 
wealth  consisted  in  their  ships,  and  at  sea  they  sustained  consi- 
derable injury  from  the  numerous  pirates.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly the  more  zealous  in  seizing  upon  the  opportunity 
of  acting  as  mediators,  which  was  offered  to  them  by  the 
consul;  and  at  the  same  time  the  partisans  of  Perseus  thus 
found  a  way  of  assisting  him,  and  conving  forward  against 
Rome.  Eumenes  now  acted  as  mediator  between  Perseus  and 
the  Rhodians.  He  himself  desired  to  be  neutral,  and  endea- 
voured to  form  connections  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
Rhodians  sent  at  the  same  time  one  embassy  to  Rome  and 
another  to  Perseus,  where  their  envoys  spoke  in  the  proud 
tone  of  mediators.  Perseus  thanked  them  for  their  endeavours, 
but  the  Roman  senate  haughtily  rejected  their  offers. 

The  Achaeans  had  at  this  time  acquired  a  character  and  a 
dignity  which  they  had  never  possessed  before.  At  the  head 
of  their  state  was  Lycortas,  an  excellent  and  distinguished 
man,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  brave  soldier,  though  without  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  military  affairs;  ^  and  beside  him  stood 
his  son  Polybius.  Botli  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to 
keep  the  Achaeans  free  from  a  disgraceful  dependence  on 
Rome,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  state.  The  influence 
of  the  confederacy  had  greatly  increased;  it  had  received 
considerable  support  from  other  states— advantages  for  which 
the  Achaeans  made  no  return;  they  had  in  particular  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  court  of  Alexandria.  This  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans,  and  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Perseus,  Roman  commissioners  had  been  sent  to 
complain  of  the  ill-disposed  among  them.  After  this  embassy, 
the  most  prominent  among  the  Peloponnesians  (Achaeans, 
Argives,  and  Arcadians)  met  to  deliberate;  and  according  to  a 
fragment  of  Polybius,  they  resolved  upon  a  measure  which  does 
all  honour  to  their  intelligence,  their  calmness,  and  their  patriot- 
ism. They  appointed  Archon,  an  Old- Achaean,  strategus,  and 
Polybius,  hipparchus;  the  latter  of  them  was  less  favourable  to 
the  Romans  than  the  former.  All  the  Achaean  forces  were  to 
march  to  Thessaly  to  join  the  Romans,  and  aid  them  in  decid- 

s  «  Lycortas  seems  to  have  died  during  the  war  against  Ferseas,** — 1826. 
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ing  the  issue  of  the  war.  Polybius  went  as  ambassador  to  the 
consul  Marcius  Philippus,  who  had  a  terrible  propensity  to 
employ  cunning  and  intrigues  even  where  he  could  decide  a 
question  by  his  power  alone,  and  whose  only  object  was  to 
calumniate  and  insult  the  free  states  of  Greece — this  was  quite 
worthy  of  him  who  boasted  of  having  outwitted  Perseus,  the 
most  cunning  man  of  the  time.  Marcius,  as  already  remarked, 
declined  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Achaeans.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  a  message  came  from  Appius  Cento,  the  praetor  in 
Epirus,  demanding  5,000  auxiliaries,  because  the  war  was 
protracted.  If  these  auxiliaries  had  been  sent,  no  reproach 
could  have  been  made  against  the  Achaeans;  but  the  consul 
Marcius  himself  dissuaded  them  from  sending  support  to 
Appius,  appealing  to  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  had  been 
passed  under  different  circumstances,  and  according  to  which 
no  Roman  commander  was  allowed,  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate,  to  demand  assistance  from  the  allies.  The  Achaeans 
accordingly  refused  to  send  succour. 

They  were,  as  I  said  before,  allied  with  the  Alexandrian 
court.  When,  therefore,  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  threatened 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  ministers  of  the  young  king 
applied  simultaneously  to  £ome  and  to  the  Achaeans  for 
assistance,  asking  leave  to  raise  one  thousand  mercenaries 
among  the  Achaeans.  Lycortas  and  Polybius  exerted  them- 
selves in  support  of  the  request,  in  order  to  show  to  the  world 
that  the  Achaeans  were  not  so  unimportant:  but  Callicrates 
opposed  them  by  a  letter  from  Marcius  Philippus,  in  which  he 
called  upon  the  Achaeans  to  keep  peace,  and  to  confine  them* 
selves  to  sending,  along  with  the  Komans,  ambassadors  to 
Antiochus,  to  demand  of  him  that  he  should  not  disturb  the 
peace  of  Egypt.  This  Callicrates  was  a  native  of  Leontium, 
one  of  the  twelve  Old- Achaean  towns — one  of  those  small 
places,  which  being  naturally  enraged  against  the  larger  ones, 
tried  to  effect  everything  by  calling  in  foreign  powers.  The 
independence  and  pride  of  the  Achaeans  roused  the  Bomans 
against  them,  without  there  being  any  real  cause  for  complaint. 

When  Perseus  had  fallen,  the  Komans  set  themselves  up  in 
judgment  over  all,  and  especially  over  the  Khodians. 

The  Illyrian  king,  Gentius,  at  Scutari,  who  was  ruined  by 
the  avarice  of  Perseus,  fell  about  the  same  time  as  his  destroyer. 
Perseus  had  promised  him  considerable  subsidies;  but  when 
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Gentius  had  gone  so  far  that  he  was  unable  to  retrace  his  stepsj 
Perseus  refused  to  give  him  the  money.  Gentius  was  then 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  the  avarice  of  his  ally  led 
him  to  destruction.  His  kingdom  was  broken  up,  and  he 
himself  taken  prisoner.  After  this  the  Romans  took  fearful 
vengeance  upon  the  Epirots,  evidently  meaning  to  chastise 
them  for  what  Pyrrhus  had  done.  The  Roman  troops  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Epirus,  were  quartered  there,  which 
alone  was  a  terrible  punishment;  for  when  Romans  took  up 
their  quarters  in  a  town,  it  was  treated  like  a  place  taken  by 
storm,  except  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  sold  as  slaves. 
On  an  appointed  day  the  Romans  satisfied  their  revenge  by 
a  general  massacre,  like  that  of  Glencoe,  the  murder  of  the 
Irish  in  1640,  and  that  of  the  Huguenots.  The  Epirots 
were  almost  extirpated,  but  especially  the  Molottians:  150,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  murdered  or  sold  as  slaves.  Their 
property  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers.  All  the  surviving 
Epirots  were  made  subjects  of  the  tyrant  Charops.  It  is 
frightful,  that  a  man  like  Aemilius  Paullus  could  allow  liimself 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  deed  of  blood.  Authors  generally 
say,  that  the  moral  greatness  of  the  Romans  disappeared  after 
the  war  with  Perseus ;  but  we  may  say  with  more  justice  that 
this  occurred  during  that  war.  The  Romans  had  never  yet 
been  guilty  of  such  deliberate  and  terrible  cruelty. 

Among  the  Aetolians,  Acarnanians,  Boeotians,  and  all  the 
Greek  tribes  that  were  under  the  control  of  the  Romans,  they 
gave  unlimited  power  to  those  persons  who  were  devoted  to 
them,  placing  Roman  cohorts  at  their  disposal,  with  which 
those  monsters  ruled  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and 
murdered  all  those  whom  they  hated.  Even  when  Aemilius 
Paullus,  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  travelled  through  Greece, 
he  met  many  fugitive  Aetolians,  who  told  him  that  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  the  Romans  had  murdered  many,  exiled  others, 
and  deprived  many  of  their  property.  "  The  Roman  party, 
after  persecuting  the  patriots  on  the  instigation  of  the  Roman 
commissioners,  began  to  see  that  they  had  gone  too  far;  on 
stating  that  their  lives  were  not  safe,  they  had  received  some 
Roman  battalions,  and  with  these  troops  they  had  murdered  all 
the  most  eminent  men,  amounting  to  about  2,000.  And  even 
Aemilius  Paullus  granted  to  all  licence  to  commit  any  crime, 
if  they  were  but  favourable  to  Rome;  and  when  the  relations 
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of  the  murdered  brought  their  pitiable  complaints  before  the 
Romans,  the  latter  hypocritically  declared  that  they  would 
inquire  into  the  matter,  but  left  the  investigation  to  the 
murderers  themselves."  The  partisans  of  the  Romans  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  had  flocked  to  Pella  and  the  Roman  head 
quarters  at  Pydna,  and  at  their  instigation,  all  those  who  had 
sided  with  Macedonia  were  summoned,  and  most  cruelly 
punished.* 

In  regard  to  the  Achaeans,  the  Romans  stood  in  a  very 
different  relation :  they  had  maintained  their  dignity,  and  the 
Romans  did  not  know  how  to  act  towards  them,  for  nothing 
had  been  found  that  could  be  brought  against  them,  not  even 
in  the  papers  of  Perseus.  At  lengtli,  however,  the  Romans 
sent  commissioners  to  Achaia,  who  declared  before  the  assem- 
bly, that  many  Achaeans  had  received  money  from  Perseus, 
as  was  proved  by  his  papers,  that  they  had  been  engaged  with 
him  in  a  treacherous  plot^  and  with  him  had  intrigued  against 
Rome.  The  Achaeans  suitably  replied,  that,  if  the  Romans 
would  produce  the  papers  and  could  prove  the  charge,  the 
guilty  persons  would  be  made  to  feel  the  rigour  of  the  law. 
The  Roman  commissioners  then  demanded^  that  the  Achaeans 
should  first  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death  against  all,  who 
had  intrigued  with  Perseus,  adding  that  then  the  Romans  would 
mention  the  names  of  the  guilty,  but  furnish  no  evidence: 
"  it  was  a  demand  like  those  with  which  Germany  had  to 
comply  from  the  time  of  the  Directory  until  the  fall  of 
Napoleon."  The  Achaeans  resolutely  and  manfully  refused  to 
do  so.  On  the  advice  of  Callicrates,  the  commissioners  now 
declared,  that  all  the  stratcgi  of  the  last  years  were  guilty. 
Zenon,  one  of  them,  and  a  man  far  above  all  reproach,  then 
came  forward  requestmg  that  his  own  case  should  be  inquired 
into.  The  commissioners  taking  advantage  of  this,  demanded 
that  those  whom  they  considered  to  be  guilty,  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Italian  law  of  nations,  by  which  the 
wronged  party  was  judge,  be  placed  before  the  bar  of  the 
Roman  senate.  As  the  Achaeans  could  not  protect  their  best 
men  against  the  Roman  legions,  and  hoped  that  after  all  they 

*  *'  In  Thessaly  the  Romans  seem  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  coniititation. 
Magnesia  and  other  states  (?)  were  probably  obliged  to  pay  to  Rome  the  same 
taxes  as  they  had  preyiously  paid  to  Macedonia;  otherwise  they  seem  to  hare 
suffered  little  under  the  policy  of  the  Bomans." — 1825. 
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would  be  found  innocent,  they  replied  that,  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  they  would  comply,  though  it  was  contrary  to  the 
existing  treaties.  The  Roman  commissioners,  in  conjunction 
with  the  traitors  among  the  Achaeans,  as  Callicratcs  and  the 
like,  now  made  out  a  proscription  list  of  1000  eminent  men 
in  the  different  Achaean  towns* — a  circumstance  from  which 
we  may  draw  an  inference  as  to  the  population  of  Peloponnesus 
at  the  time.  These  men,  the  flower  of  the  nation,  and  among 
them  Polybius,  were  dragged  to  Italy  to  be  there  tried  by  the 
Romans;  this,  however,  was  not  done,  but  they  were  kept  as 
hostages,  and  distributed  as  state  prisoners  among  the  muni- 
cipia  of  Italy.  Some  of  them  who  tried  to  escape,  were 
captured  again,  and  put  to  death  under  the  pretext  that  they 
were  guilty  of  some  crime.  The  others  were  not  tried  at  all, 
because  there  was  no  evidence  of  anything;  not  even  a  shadow 
of  inquiry  was  ever  instituted  against  them. 

Rhodes  was  treated  with  the  most  implacable  spirit  of 
revenge ;  and  years  passed  away  before  anything  was  decided. 
When  the  war  in  Macedonia  began  to  turn  out  in  favour  of 
Rome,  the  Rhodians  sent  a  fresh  embassy  to  apologise  for 
having  attempted  to  act  as  mediators,  but  they  were  repulsed 
in  the  haughtiest  manner,  and  ordered  to  quit  Rome  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  About  the  same  time  a  Roman 
embassy  proceeded  to  Egypt,  to  declare  that  Antiochus  had 
no  right  to  claim  that  country;  a  member  of  that  embassy 
went  to  Rhodes,  and  gave  to  the  intimidated  Rhodians  the 
good  advice  to  make  peace  with  Rome,  whereupon  they  spon- 
taneously delivered  up  the  guilty,  and  the  partizans  of  Perseus 
were  exiled  even  before  the  Romans  demanded  it.  A  third 
embassy  of  the  Rhodians  to  Rome  was  at  first  not  listened  to 
at  all ;  the  praetor  assembled  the  people  and  wanted  at  once  to 
declare  war  against  them ;  but  afterwards  the  tribunes  induced 
the  Romans  to  listen  to  the  ambassadors,  especially  as  all  of 
them  were  great  friends  of  the  Romans;  but  all  that  their 
Roman  friends  could  obtain  was  to  prevent  as  yet  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  But  the  senate  declared  Caria  and  Lycia 
independent — a  loss  to  Rhodes,  but  a  punishment  which  might 

*  "  Unless  this  be  a  misunderstanding  in  Pausanias  (vil  10,  §  7,  folL),  for  *  all 
the  Greeks:'  from  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  at  least,  it  is  clear  that  Epirots 
also  were  carried  away."— 1825.  [In  1826,  Niebuhr,  apparently  with  justice, 
seems  to  suppose,  that  Epirot  and  other  patriots  were  carried  away  indepen- 
dently of  the  Achaeans.— £d.] 
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easily  be  overlooked.  However  mucli  the  Ehodians  might 
desire  by  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  alliance  with  the  Romans 
to  get  out  of  the  disagreeable  situation  into  which  they  had 
fallen  by  their  attempt  at  mediation,  yet  even  at  this  critical 
time  they  remained  faithful  to  the  dignity  of  their  republic,  in 
so  far  as  they  did  not  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
but  decreed,  that  the  navarchus  Theaetetus  should  go  as 
ambassador  to  Rome,  with  full  powers  to  conclude  any  treaty 
which  only  required  the  ratification  of  the  senate.  By 
devising  this  plan,  they  saved  themselves  the  humiliation  which 
they  had  suffered  before,  even  if  the  result  should  not  be  what 
they  wished,  especially  as  the  negotiations  of  Theaetetus  were 
not  successful.  The  citizens  of  Caunis  and  Stratonicea,  who 
ruled  over  several  towns,  but  were  themselves  subjects  of 
Rhodes,  revolted,  in  the  hope  that  the  senate  would  declare 
against  the  Rhodians,  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
sion. The  Romans  now  vented  their  anger,  and  deprived  the 
Rhodians  not  only  of  what  they  had  given  them,  but  also  of 
what  they  had  not  given  them.  But  even  this  did  not  dis- 
compose the  Rhodians.  At  length,  in  the  fourth  year,  when 
they  were  almost  confined  to  their  own  island,  a  peace  was 
concluded  and  an  alliance  promised ;  the  alliance  was  certainly 
not  an  equal  one^  and  the  Rhodians  had  to  recognise  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Romans  (Olymp.  153^  4).  Among  other  measures 
which  the  Romans  adopted  to  humble  the  Rhodians,  one  was  a 
decree  declaring  Delos  a  free  port:  Lemnos  and  Delos,  which 
had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  Perseus,  had  been  given  by 
the  Romans,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  to  the  Athenians. 
Commerce  became  afterwards  actually  concentrated  at  Delos, 
which  was  particularly  remarkable  as  a  great  slave-market. 
This  was  an  immense  blow  to  the  commerce  of  the  Rhodians, 
and  their  revenues  decreased  so  much,  that  the  import  and 
export  duties  were  reduced  from  one  million  to  150,000 
drachmae. 

It  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  old  Cato  alone,  who 
throughout  those  circumstances  displayed  his  noble  character, 
that  Rhodes  was  able  to  maintain  its  existence  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  in  those  times. 

The  unfortunate  Achaeans,  one  of  whom  was  Polybius, 
were  kept  in  Italy  for  seventeen  years.  The  Achaeans  sent 
one  embassy  after  another  to  effect  their  restoration,  but  in 
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vain;  the  senate  always  gave  an  evasive  answer,  and  not  until 
Olymp.  157,  2,  when  out  of  the  one  thousand  only  three  hun- 
dred were  surviving,  the  latter,  on  Cato's  proposal,  were 
permitted  to  return,  without  an  attempt  having  ever  been 
made  to  convict  them.  When  they  returned  to  their  country, 
they  found  an  immense  exasperation  prevailing  against  the 
Eomans.  In  the  meantime  the  servile  creatures  of  the  Bomans 
had  held  the  supreme  power  in  Achaia ;  and  among  the  young 
generation  especially,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  oppres- 
sion, there  existed  such  a  deadly  hatred  of  the  Romans,  that 
out  of  this  excitement,  which  was  as  inconsiderate  as  it  was 
vehement,  the  Achaean  war  arose.  Most  of  the  old  men  who 
returned,  like  the  great  Poly  hi  us,  no  doubt  exerted  themsevcs 
in  advising  their  countrymen  to  keep  peace.^  There  prevailed 
at  that  time,  and  all  at  once,  the  greatest  excitement  through- 
out the  world,  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  in  Syria,  and  in  Greece. 
It  was,  as  Polybius  says,  like  a  violent  fever,  which  preceded 
the  destruction  of  all  those  countries. 

^  "  The  animosity  of  a  partj  which  is  exasperated  and  wild  in  consequence 
of  oppression,  is  jast  as  inclined  to  abuse  as  that  which  has  practised  the  oppres- 
sion. It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  that  induced  Polybius  not  to  avail 
himself  of  the  permission  to  return  granted  by  the  senate.  It  is  a  well  known 
fucty  thnt  a  long  absence  from  one*s  country  makes  one  a  complete  stranger  to 
it,  even  when  things  are  going  on  there  most  prosperously.  If  we  are  absent 
for  any  length  of  time,  we  do  not  change  with  and  through  our  own  country; 
we  rather  become  changed  through  the  influence  of  the  nation  among  which  we 
live,  or  else  we  isolate  ourselves  for  ourselves,  and  acquire  a  more  strongly 
marked  individuality  than  is  de^iirablc.  And,  although  our  country  may  not 
have  been  tyrannised  over,  changes  have  gone  on,  and  as  we  have  not  gone 
along  with  them,  and  as  the  country  has  not  changed  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have,  we  do  not  find  ourselves  at  home.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Polybius.  Moreover,  he  had  hitherto  seen  only  the  bad  side  of  the  Romans; 
but  at  Rome  he  saw  their  constitution,  of  which  he  well  knew  that  it  would 
degenerate;  but  it  was  as  yet  excellent,  whereas  Greece  had  nothing  at  all. 
The  old  Roman  manners  had  indeed  disappeared,  together  with  the  rude  age  in 
wliich  they  had  prevailed,  but  tliere  still  existed  honesty  and  good  faith,  if  not 
in  public,  at  least  in  private  life;  whereas  these  were  things  which  no  one 
looked  for  among  the  Greeks.  The  latter  still  had  the  ceremonies  of  their 
ancient  religion,  but  without  any  moral  8ulH>tancc.  At  Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  Polybius  found  a  religion  with  a  fundamental  principle  of  morality, 
which  referred  ever}'thing  to  the  conscience,  and  which  made  people  conscious 
that  whatever  they  did,  tlicy  did  in  the  sight  of  higher  bcingA.  This  convinced 
him,  that,  however  unhappy  the  world  was,  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  was 
the  will  ot  God,  to  which  man  must  submit*' — 1826. 
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LECTURE  CXI. 

The  condition  of  Achaia  during  this  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  from  A.u.C.  582  to  602  (that  Is,  to  Olymp.  157,  2), 
was  peculiar  and  Is  very  obscure.*  The  government  was  In  a 
very  sad  condition:  Callicrates  and  Andronidas  tyrannised 
over  the  Achaeans,  although  they  had  no  followers,  and 
although  the  people  were  so  enraged  against  the  former,  that 
he  was  publicly  hissed,  and  everybody  shunned  him.  "  He  Is 
a  man  who  stands  forth  branded  In  every  respect  with  ever- 
lasting Infamy;  he  was  never  Invited  by  a  Greek  either  to 
dinner  or  to  a  wedding;"  but  still  It  was  impossible  to  change 
the  direction  he  gave  to  the  state.  "  He  was  regarded  as  a 
demon,  whose  existence  could  not  be  controlled."  No  consi- 
deration was  shewn  towards  foreign  powers :  It  was  a  state  of 
utter  Inactivity  and  leisure,  but  at  the  same  time  of  material 
prosperity.  Commerce  and  agriculture  were  thriving,  as  is 
mentioned  several  times  by  Poly  bins;  the  taxes  were  not  very 
heavy,  the  laws  were  suited  to  the  circumstances,  and  hence  It 
was  a  period  of  general  material  well-being.  But  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  regular  marriages 
decreased  immensely,  and  consequently  that  of  persons  who 
were  born  citizens  also;  It  was  just  the  same  as  towards  the  end 
of  the  Roman  republic  and  under  the  Roman  emperors,  when 
people  generally  lived  in  concubinage.  It  was  a  deplorable 
condition.  There  was  not  a  trace  of  intellectual  life ;  literature 
no  longer  existed,  except  that  a  few  philosophers  still  lived  at 
Athens.  Poetry  was  confined  to  little  poems,  and  was  culti- 
vated in  Asia  more  than  In  Peloponnesus;  the  new  comedy 
had  entirely  died  away.  In  spite  of  the  material  prosperity, 
nothing  was  done  for  the  arts  and  for  monuments.  The 
Achaeans  preserved  the  Greek  name  until  the  end,  but  the 
Romans  need  not  have  been  jealous  of  them.  There  were  still 
some  places  to  be  subdued  to  complete  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 

I  **  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  Polybius  pablished  the  first  edition  of  his 
History,  which  he  afterwards  remodelled.  His  residence  at  Rome  is  fortunate 
for  US,  fur  without  it  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  write  his  History.** — 
1825. 
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as  Carthage,  for  example ;  and  so  long  as  that  city  existed,  the 
Komans  turned  their  eyes  towards  those  who  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  their  subduing  those  places. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  of  Eome,  Achaia 
embraced  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus;  it  must  have  extended 
its  dominion  even  beyond  it,  for  not  to  mention  Megara,  which 
had  belonged  to  it  before,  it  now  also  comprised  Pleuron  and 
Calydon,  which  were  originally  Aetolian  towns,  but  are  called 
both  Aetolian  and  Achaean.  In  general  people  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  only  at  Sparta 
that  the  connection  was  borne  with  reluctance:  *'  and  even  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case  had  Philopoemen  not  abolished 
the  Spartan  institutions.  This  was  a  religious  persecution,  for 
the  laws  of  the  Spartans  had  been  confirmed  by  the  oracle, 
and  although  no  one  could  at  that  time  speak  of  ancient 
Spartans,  yet  the  Helots,  their  adopted  successors,  as  it  were, 
regarded  themselves  as  the  heirs  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
ancient  Sparta."  With  the  exception  of  Achaia,  Greece  proper 
consisted  of  a  number  of  small  states  without  any  connection 
among  themselves.  The  Aetolians  were  subject  to  the  Bomans; 
Athens,  Phocis,  Acamania,  and  Euboea,  were  separate  states, 
and  their  political  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  case  of  the  states  in  the  islands  was  different. 
Rhodes  had  a  morally  respectable  internal  existence ;  its  con- 
stitution was  still  free,  and  deliberations  still  took  place. 
Poetry  never  flourished  there,  but  a  prose  literature  now  com- 
menced among  the  Rhodians,  oratory  rose,  and  they  cultivated 
oratorical  literature,  which  afterwards  reached  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition  among  them.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  an 
immense  activity  in  commerce  and  navigation,  and  they  were 
in  possession  of  a  considerable  fleet,  with  which,  in  many 
circumstances,  they  acted  a  prominent  part.  Western  Asia 
was  hellenised,  and  was  regarded  as  a  Greek  country.  The 
people  spoke  and  wrote  Greek,  and  now  seemed  to  be  deter- 
mined to  take  up  and  propagate  literature,  just  as  if,  «.^.,  the 
Swiss  wanted  to  propagate  French  literature;  for  at  Berne  and 
Zurich  more  French  is  spoken  than  German;  some  persons 
there  actually  do  seize  the  spirit  of  the  French  language,  but 
afterwards  they  forget  it  again ;  or  as  if  the  Netherlands  or 
Italians  wished  to  do  the  same :  these  nations  would  be  wanting 
in  the  ruling  and  correcting  principle  of  nationality.     This 
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gave  rise  to  what  is  called  Asiatic  oratory,  the  principal  seat 
of  which  was  at  Tralles,  but  it  was  cultivated  also  at  Mag- 
nesia and  other  towns  of  western  Asia,  and  greatly  resembles 
the  taste  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  and  other  authors  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIII. 

I  cannot  here  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Achaia,  and  must  refer  you  to  my  Lectures  on  Roman 
History,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  it  at  some  length.  Who 
will  not  deplore  that  last  and  most  cruel  blow  which  was 
inflicted  upon  Greece!  but  we,  nevertheless,  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  truth,  that  its  condition  was  wretched  and 
miserable.  The  nation  was  prosperous  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  its  strength,  and  this  prosperity  was 
the  cause  of  its  moral  decay.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  cor- 
rected by  small  communities  connecting  themselves  with  larger 
states  of  the  same  nation  ;  but  when  they  continue  to  be 
isolated  and  independent  of  one  another,  without  having  any 
moving  power  in  themselves,  all  that  is  manly  and  great  in 
them  must  die  away,  while  a  miserable  local  vanity  is  rising 
up.  Such  is  the  case  in  Italy.  What  can  interest  a  citizen  of 
Parma  or  Lucca?  His  attention  is  directed  towards  foreign 
countries;  his  life  is  indeed  sometimes  excited,  but  in  a  wrong 
way.  In  like  manner,  the  Tuscan  has  no  longer  a  political 
existence,  he  knows  that  his  state  is  a  small  boat  fastened  to  a 
large  ship.  In  the  middle  ages,  matters  were  different.  In 
large  states  there  are  direct  and  peculiar  passions  which  nourish 
our  feelings  and  give  us  occupation;  whereas  in  small  states 
passion  directs  itself  to  foreign  interests.  Moral  baseness  dis- 
plays itself  in  all  things. 

The  misfortune  of  Achaia — great  as  the  crime  of  the  Bomans 
is  —arose  out  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Achaeans  them- 
selves, out  of  the  corruptibility  of  their  leaders.  A  young 
generation  had  sprung  up,  which  shewed  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion against  the  Romans;  but  it  was  a  branch  broken  from  the 
tree,  and  without  roots:  it  had  no  strength.  **  They  were 
enthusiasts  and  the  destroyers  of  Greece." 

The  disputes  which,  in  the  end,  led  to  the  fatal  war,  arose  out 
of  the  intrigues  of  Menalcidas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  even  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  strategus.  This  Menalcidas,  with  a  remark- 
able elasticity  in  his  wickedness,  jumped  from  one  party  to 
another.     The  quarrels  between  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedae- 
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monians  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  liis  villany  and  that  of 
Diaeus  of  Megalopolis,  on  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between 
Athens  and  Oropus.*  They  were  disputing  about  the  rights 
of  tlie  confederacy,  and  Menalcidas  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  the  separation  of  Lacedaemon  from  Achaia.  Some 
favoured  the  scheme,  because  it  afforded  a  pretext  for  war. 
When,  therefore,  the  Lacedaemonians  requested  the  Homan 
senate  to  decide  the  question,  the  Achaeans  blamed  this, 
appealing  to  a  former  decree,  according  to  which  no  individual 
state  was  to  apply  to  another  to  act  as  mediator. 

Tliis  gave  rise  to  a  war,  and  a  wretched  war  it  was.  Diaeus, 
with  an  army  of  the  Achaean  confederates,  entered  Laconia, 
demanding  the  condemnation  of  the  obstreperous.  A  Spartan 
senator  proposed,  tliat  the  twenty-four  whose  condemnation 
was  demanded  by  Diaeus,  should  of  their  own  accord  go  into 
exile.  This  was  done,  and  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
all  were  condemned  to  death.  But  these  exiles  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  Diaeus  and  Gallicrates  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  counteract  their  influence.  The  latter  died  on 
his  journey,  having  apparently  somewhat  changed  his  conduct 

*  *'  The  town  of  Oropos,  of  which,  ever  Bince  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  had  wanted  to  take  possession,  which  was  often  subdued  b^  them, 
but  each  time  taken  from  them  again,  had,  according  to  Fausaniaa,  been  as- 
signed to  them  bj  Philip  after  the  Macedonian  war,  that  is,  he  had  made  the 
town  tributary  to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  it  is  said,  plundered  the  town,  be- 
cause they  were  snflfering  from  severe  poverty — but  they  had  probably  imposed 
too  heavy  taxes  upon  the  Oropians,  and  levied  them  too  rigorously,  so  that  the 
Oropians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  redress.  A  great  quantity  of  existing 
Athenian  tctrodrachmoe  still  attests  the  poverty  prevailing  at  that  time  in 
Athens,  for  they  consist  of  copper  only  covered  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  silver. 
The  Athenians  were  then  compelled  to  i)ay  to  the  Oropians  one  hundred  talents 
as  an  indcmniiication ;  but  they  contrived  to  become  reconciled  with  them,  and 
induced  them  not  to  exact  the  money,  to  return  to  their  former  relation,  and 
admit  a  garrison  into  their  town.  The  conduct  of  this  garrison,  however,  in- 
duced the  Oropians  to  demand  its  withdrawal.  As  the  Athenians  refused,  the 
Oropians  applied  to  the  Achaeans,  and  bribed  Menalcidas,  who  happened  to  bo 
strategus  (Olymp.  157,  2),  with  ten  talents;  Menalcidas  again  prevailed  upon 
Cullicrates  to  persuade  the  popular  assembly  to  compel  Athens  to  pay  the  one 
hundred  talents.  But  the  Aihonians  were  l>eforehand  with  them:  they  com- 
pletely plundered  Oropus,  and  Menalcidas  also  exacted  the  promised  sum  with 
the  greatest  insolence^  while  he  himself  refused  to  pay  to  Gallicrates  the  sum  ho 
had  promised  him.  The  latter  charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  Menalcidas 
retaliated.  The  former  repaired  to  Rome,  and  Menalcidas  is  said  to  have  saved 
his  life  only  by  bribing  Diaeus,  who  was  strategus  in  Olymp.  157,  3.  The 
manner  in  which  out  of  this  quarrel  the  disputes  between  the  Achaeans  and 
Lacedaemonians  arose  is  not  clear." — 1825, 
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during  the  latter  part  of  bis  life.  Diacus  and  Menalcidas 
vehemently  disputed  before  the  senate,  which  simply  com- 
manded them  to  return  and  wait,  until  a  Koman  embassy  should 
bring  over  a  decisive  answer.  The  Achaeans,  however,  did 
not  wait,  and  Damocritus,  who  had  in  the  meantime  succeeded 
Diaeus  as  strategus  (Olymp.  157,  4)  invaded  Laconia,  before 
the  Boman  ambassadors  arrived,  defeated  the  enemy,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Sparta.  He  had  no  intention  to  pursue 
them  farther,  and  the  Achaeans  accordingly  accused  and  con- 
demned him,  thinking  that  he  had  been  bribed;  and  he  went 
into  exile.  This  happened  probably  in  A.u.c.  604 ;  and  Diaeus 
now  became  strategus  in  the  place  of  Damocritus. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  drama  throughout  the  world 
came  to  a  crisis  (Olymp.  158,  1).  The  Romans  had  undertaken 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  but  did  not  find  it  so  easy  as  they 
had  imagined.  *'  The  war  took  the  same  course  as  all 
those  which  the  Romans  commenced  with  new  troops  and 
unskilful  generals."  A  heroic  resistance  was  offered  to  them, 
like  that  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona,  and  it  was  believed,  that 
Rome  would  break  down  in  its  struggle  with  Carthage,  and 
that  the  latter  would  rise  again.  The  illusion  was  the  same  as 
that  which  was  created  by  the  resistance  of  Saragossa.  As  in 
1808  and  1809,  Saragossa  held  out  against  the  siege  so  heroic- 
ally, the  reports  of  the  progress  of  General  Lannes  were 
disbelieved  even  by  French  officers.  I  was  then  in  the  Nether- 
lands, among  men  in  authority,  and  did  not  believe  them 
either;  and  when  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  Saragossa 
capitulated,  it  came  upon  me  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a 
serene  sky.  The  same  illusion  was  spread  by  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  in  1808.  As 
the  former  brought  about  the  war  of  the  coalition,  and  the 
latter  the  war  of  Austria  in  1809,  so  the  resistance  of  the 
Carthaginians  called  forth  everywhere  a  spirit  of  revolt,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  tliat  Rome  had  become  effete,  and 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  breaking  her  yoke.  We  may 
easily  imagine  many  of  the  reasons  by  which  this  opinion  was 
supported.  Rome  at  that  time  had  not  one  great  man  who 
could  be  singled  out  from  the  rest     Scipio  Africanus  Paulli  * 

'  ^  He  oiif^ht  not  to  bo  called  Aemilianns,  a  name  which  does  not  occur  till 
the  third  or  fourth  century;  Cicero  writes  PauUiJUiut,    According  to  analogj 
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fill  us  was  yet  very  young:  he  came  forward  all  on  a  sudden, 
and  terrified  the  world  at  his  first  api)earance,  just  as  Buonaparte 
did  in  1796.  In  the  provinces,  tlie  most  contemptible  side  of 
the  character  of  the  Romans  was  seen;  they  were  beheld  as 
plunderers  and  oppressors;  it  was  known  that  they  were  hated 
by  all  the  world,  and  it  was  expected  that  a  general  insurrection 
would  break  out,  extending  from  Spain  to  the  extreme  East. 
And  it  was  believed  that  Rome  could  not  stand  against  it.  It 
is  possible  that  the  nations  may  have  heard  of  the  internal 
decay  of  Rome,  of  the  ferment  in  Italy,  and  of  the  discontent 
of  the  allies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  insurrection  first  broke  out 
in  Macedonia.  The  Romans  had  torn  that  country  asunder 
in  four  parts,  as  Napoleon  wanted  to  divide  Poland  into  three 
states,  an  attempt  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  The  Romans  in 
Macedonia  had  not  left  the  masses  together,  which  in  language 
and  origin,  as  well  as  geographically,  were  united ;  but  with  a 
diabolic  and  calculating  policy,  they  had  torn  the  country  to 
pieces,  and  it  was  divided  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  as  little 
connection  as  possible,  one  tribe  being  mixed  up  with  others. 
All  the  respectable  people  of  Macedonia,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  being  hostages,  had  been  carried  away  with  their  families 
into  Italy,  where  they  amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants  and 
disappeared.  In  this  manner  all  persons  of  mark  had  been 
removed.  Moreover,  the  commercium  and  connubium  among  those 
four  provinces  had  been  abolished,  so  that  no  Macedonian  was 
allowed  to  possess  land  in  two  different  provinces,  every  one 
being  confined  to  his  own  district.  But  still  Macedonia  was 
in  a  condition  of  great  prosperity,  especially  in  consequence  of 
its  mines  and  commerce,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  immense 
quantity  of  Macedonian  money  of  that  period  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  limbs  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  longed 
to  be  reunited  as  one  whole.  At  this  time  there  appeared 
among  them  a  man  of  about  forty  years,  calVmg  himself  Philip, 
and  declaring  himself  to  be  a  son  of  Pe/seus,  and  to  have 
escaped  from  his  father's  misfortunes.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was  a  pseudo-Philip,  that  his  real  name  was  Andriscus,  and 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Thrace :  there  were  several  such  impos- 

Aemilianas  is  correct,  but  it  was  not  in  use,  and  tlie  usus  loquendi  everywhere 
stands  above  all  analogy.*' 
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tors  at  that  time.  He  may  have  been  an  impostor,  like  most 
of  the  pseudo-Sebastians.  One  of  these  Sebastians,  however, 
was  probably  genuine,  and  at  this  day  it  is  still  disputed  as  to 
whether  Dimitri,  in  Russia,  was  not  the  genuine  one.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  whether  this  pseudo- 
Philip  was  an  impostor  or  not  He  found  a  great  many 
followers  among  the  Macedonians  (Olymp,  157, 4).  The 
Romans  had  no  strong  forces  in  the  province,  and  it  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  they  had  any  soldiers  at  all  there; 
in  which  case  they  collected  troops  from  their  subjects.  Philip 
defeated  them,  and  in  a  very  short  time  made  himself  master 
of  all  ilaccdonia,  which  recognised  him.  He  even  penetrated 
into  Thessaly,  where  he  gained  advantages,  and  successfully 
maintained  himself  against  the  untrained  troops  of  the  Romans. 
All  sided  with  him ;  but  the  Achaeans  very  inconsistently  sent 
auxiliaries  to  the  Romans,  although  at  the  time  all  nations 
were  harbouring  designs  of  revolt,  but  the  Achaeans  thought 
that  they  were  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  The  Achaean  auxiliaries 
came  very  opportunely  to  the  Romans;  it  was  only  through 
these,  who  were  commanded  by  a  Roman  legate,  that  they 
succeeded  in  defending  Thessaly,  and  with  their  assistance  they 
repelled  the  Macedonians,*  until  Metellus  came  with  the  Roman 
legion  (Oljnnp.  158,  1);  he  defeated  this  Philip,  whom  the 
Romans  call  Andriscus,  in  several  battles,  and  led  him  to  Rome 
in  triumph.*  *' Macedonia  now  became  a  Roman  province, 
under  the  absolute  power  of  an  imperator;  the  imperator  did 
not  regularly  appear  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Macedonia  one 
was  probably  required  to  protect  the  coimtry  against  the 
Scordiscans." 

In  the  meantime  misfortune  had  broken  in  upon  Achaia. 
The  senate  did  not  alter  its  system,  rightly  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  the  insurgents,  and  clearly  foreseeing  that  the 
Greeks  would  perish  a^eriprfaiv  araa-OaXlrfaiv.  When,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  Achaeans  had  transgressed  the 
command  of  the  Romans  to  remain  quiet,  the  senate  coolly 
ordered  them  to  dismiss  from  the  confederacy  not  only  Lace- 
daemon,  but  all  the  other  places  which  had  not  belonged  to 

*  **  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Achaeans  charge  the  Romans  with 
ingratitude."— 1 C  2.'). 

'  This  is  evidently  a  mere  lapius  memoriae,  which  probably  aro^  from  Miebalir 
thinking  of  Perseus. — £d. 
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Achaia  at  the  time  when  the  Achaeans  concluded  the  treaty 
with  Borne  in  the  first  (or  more  correctly  the  second)  Ma- 
cedonian war.^  C.  Aurelius  Orestes,  together  with  other 
ambassadors,  brought  these  orders  to  Corinth,  whither  he 
summoned  tlie  allies  of  the  Achaeans. 

This  very  unjust  and  insolent  demand  threw  the  Achaeans 
into  a  state  of  frenzy;  even  before  Orestes  had  finished  his 
speech,  the  council  hastened  to  the  market-place,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  assemble,  and  it  cannot  excite  wonder,  though  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  utter  want  of  common  sense  among  the 
Achaeans^,  that  they  fell  upon  the  Koman  ambassadors,  and 
insultingly  drove  them  out  of  the  theatre  (?).  All  the  Lace- 
daemonians who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  were  arrested. 
There  is  another  statement  which  1  cannot  believe  to  be  true : 
it  is  said  that  all  the  Romans  and  Italians  who  were  at  Corinth, 
or  in  any  part  of  Achaia,  were  murdered.  This  is  certainly  not 
true.  There  was  no  doubt  a  tumult,  during  which  a  few  may 
have  been  killed,  and  many  a  Roman's  house  may  have  been 
plundered:  wherever  a  man  in  the  toga  was  seen,  we  may 
imagine  that  he  was  knocked  down.  After  this  the  Achaeans 
again  marched  into  Laconia,  where  Menalcidas  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  made  away  with  himself,  because  he  had  broken  a 
truce  which  he  had  been  ordered  to  observe  by  the  Romans. 

At  this  time  the  Macedonian  insurrection  was  not  yet 
quelled,  and  fortune  was  still  undecided.  Metellus  had  not 
yet  come  over.  Simultaneously  the  third  Punic  war  was 
going  on;  the  Spaniards  and  Iberians  were  stirring;  Masi- 
nissa's  family  was  suspected,  and  in  short  the  Romans  were 
pressed  on  all  sides.  Their  cunning  policy  therefore  was 
mildness:  they  said  that  they  were  willing  to  pardon  the 
Achaeans,  if  they  would  but  acknowledge  their  guilt,  and 
apologise.  They  sent  out  S.  Julius  Caesar,  who  meeting  on 
his  road  an  Achaean  embassy,  took  it  back  with  him,  com- 
menced peaceful  negotiations  at  Aegium,  and  above  all 
things  insisted  upon  their  becoming  reconciled  with  Lace- 
daemon.  But  almost  the  whole  nation  was  now  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  "  according  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  that  God 

•  Livy,  EpiL  51,  according  to  which  Pansanias,  vii.  14,  mast  bo  corrected, 
who  has  Heraclea  near  Monnt  Oeta  instead  of  Heraca." — 1823. 

^  "  It  is  said  qnite  truly  of  the  modem  Greeks  that  they  are  yory  intelligent, 
bnt  ha?o  no  common  sense." 
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makes  the  nations  intoxicated  for  their  own  destruction." 
The  mildness  of  the  Romans  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
timidity  or  embarrassment,  and  the  embassy  produced  no 
effect.  Critolaus,  the  new  strategus,  induced  the  Romans  to 
go  to  Tegea^  where  a  general  diet  was  to  be  held.  Caesar  did 
proceed  thither:  the  Spartan  deputies  appeared,  and  after 
some  time  Critolaus  also  came,  but  no  deputy  of  the  Achaeans 
arrived;  the  diet  could  not  be  held,  and  the  Roman  am- 
bassador was  highly  exasperated,  especially  as  circumstances 
had  now  become  much  more  favourable  to  Rome,  Macedonia 
having  been  subdued  by  Metellus. 

Metellus  could  now  hope  also  to  settle  the  aifairs  of  Achaia, 
and  being  animated  by  a  desire  to  arrange  matters  before  a 
consul  and  an  anny  should  come  to  Achaia,  he  was  ready  to 
yield  to  them  in  many  points.  He  accordingly  sent  Cn. 
Papirius,  with  three  others,  to  Corinth,  promising  them  a  full 
amnesty  for  all  that  had  happened;  but  all  were  inaccessible 
to  reason  and  thirsting  for  war,  although  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it  at  all.  Critolaus  played  the  part  of  a  hero,  and 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  populace 
which  was  already  in  commotion  at  Corinth.  When  the 
Roman  ambassadors  commenced  speaking  no  one  listened  to 
them;  they  were  obliged  to  stop,  and  as  the  tumult  became 
too  great,  they  went  away.  Critolaus,  and  still  more,  Diaeus, 
now  goaded  the  Achaeans  into  the  madness  of  declaring  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  marching  towards  Thermopylae. 
The  war  was  decreed  nominally  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
but  in  reality  against  the  Romans. 

We  have  only  very  scanty  information  about  the  course  of 
this  war;  but  the  Excerpts  of  Porphyrogenitus  from  Poly  bins 
will  throw  light  upon  it.  "  Posterity  can  form  no  conception, 
says  Polybius,  of  the  madness  with  which  the  war  was  carried 
on:  it  was  as  if  men  rushed  into  it  for  the  purpose  of 
perishing." 

Critolaus  assembled  a  considerable  army.  The  Boeotians, 
headed  by  the  Thebans  under  the  wretched  Pytheas,  and  the 
Chalcidians,  were  the  only  Greeks  that  sided  with  the 
Achaeans;  the  Aetolians  and  the  other  nations  were  neutral; 
the  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hostile  towards 
the  Achaeans,  for  which  reason  all  of  the  Achaeans  could  not 
leave  their  country.     The  allied  army  advanced  as  far  as 
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Heraclea  near  Mount  Oeta,  and  laid  siege  to  that  town  in  order 
to  protect  Thermopylae.  But  everything  was  there  managed 
80  senselessly,  that  when  Metellus,  who  on  being  informed  of 
this,  without  waiting  for  orders,  had  broken  up  from  Macedonia 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  came  to  its  relief,  tie  Achaeans 
under  Diaeus  and  Critolaus,  the  akdarope^  ri]^  'EXKdBo^;^ 
hastily  fled  back  through  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  Metellus 
overtook  them  near  Scarphea,  attacked  and  defeated  them 
BO  completely,  that  within  a  few  hours  the  Achaean  army  was 
perfectly  annihilated:  many  were  slain,  many  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  many  dispersed  in  flight.  Diaeus  fled,  Critolaus 
was  not  to  be  found,  having  perhaps  perished  in  a  marsh.  The 
whole  army  was  scattered.  The  defeat  was  like  those  of  1805 
and  1806 ;  when  the  corps  advanced  one  by  one,  and  were 
overpowered  and  routed  in  a  few  hours.  An  Arcadian  con- 
tingent of  1,000  men,  which  arrived  too  late,  was  carried 
away  by  the  flight  of  the  others,  and  a  few  days  later,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeronea,  it  was  partly  t^en  and  partly 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  fled  in  disorder 
into  Peloponnesus.  In  Boeotia  all  the  people  quitting  the 
towns  took  refuge  in  the  mountains:  Thebes  was  deserted; 
many  made  away  with  themselves  from  despair,  and  many 
implored  the  Romans  to  kill  them,  declaring  themselves  to  be 
the  authors  of  all  the  misfortunes. 

Diaeus  succeeded  Critolaus  in  the  command  of  the  army; 
lie  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  inability,  and  formidable  only  to 
to  those  who  obeyed  him.  He  had  recourse  to  the  most 
extreme  measures;  he  decreed,  e.g,,  that  all  judicial  trials  for 
debt  should  be  stopped,  all  imprisoned  debtors  should  be  set 
free,  and  that  no  debt  should  become  due  before  the  close  of 
the  war — a  sad  decree  for  the  wealthy,  but  it  made  him  popular 
among  the  rabble.  Twelve  thousand  slaves  were  to  be  manu- 
mitted and  armed  (they  are  called  Traparpo^^ot,  i.e.  milk- 
brothers,  the  children  of  female  slaves  or  nurses);  and  heavy 
war  contributions  were  levied.  Four  thousand  men  were  sent 
to  Megara  to  defend  that  place,  and  Diaeus  himself  assembled 
the  army  on  the  Isthmus.  When  Metellus  appeared,  those 
four  thousand  soon  evacuated  Megara,  and  all  the  forces  were 
concentrated  on  the  Isthmus  close  to  the  walls  of  Corinth. 

Metellus  now  appeared  before  Corinth.  Animated  by  a 
feeling  of  humanity  he  wished  to  spare  the  city;  such  a  mag- 
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nificent  ancient  city  was  indeed  something  venerable  to  many 
a  Koman,  and  the  idea  of  destroying  it  was  terrible  to  Metellus. 
It  is  also  possible  that  he  grudged  the  consul  Mummius,  who 
was  already  advancing  in  quick  marches,  the  honour  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close.  Once  more  Metellus  sent  some 
Greeks  to  the  Achaean  army,  affording,  according  to  Roman 
notions,  fiiir  terras,  if  they  would  but  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  requesting  them  to  put  confidence  in  him.  What  else 
could  he  have  done?  But  Diaeus,  who  knew  that  his  life  was 
forfeited,  goaded  the  poor  people  to  madness.  The  Achaeans, 
believing  that  Metellus  had  offered  peace  from  a  feeling  of 
weakness,  nearly  killed  the  ambassadors,  and  Diaeus  did  not 
set  them  free  until  a  ransom  of  10,000  drachmae  was  paid :  this 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  man,  who  shewed  his  avarice 
to  the  very  last  minute.  The  hypostrategus,  who  was  fiivourable 
to  the  Romans,  was  tortured. 

In  the  meantime  Mummius  arrived  and  took  the  place  of 
Metellus.  He  had  no  such  feelings  towards  the  Achaeans  as 
his  predecessor,  who  returned  to  Rome.  Mummius  now  had 
an  army  of  23,000  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  while  the 
Achaeans  had  only  14,000  foot  and  a  few  hundred  horse.  The 
Achaeans  were  encamped  on  the  Isthmus  in  a  strong  position, 
but  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  Romans  had  a  fleet  furnished 
by  their  allies,  while  the  Greeks  had  no  ships,  and  the  Roman 
fleet  cruised  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  landing 
everywhere,  and  ravaging  the  country,  with  the  most  fearful 
cruelty.  What  Themistocles  had  said  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
when  they  wanted  to  fortify  themselves  on  the  Isthmus,  now 
came  to  pass;  the  contingents,  especially  those  of  the  Eleans, 
dispersed  in  all  directions  in  order  to  protect  their  own  towns, 
without  being  able  to  do  so.  A  somewhat  favourable  engage- 
ment, in  which  they  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  Romans, 
which  had  ventured  too  far  and  was  not  duly  supported,  made 
the  Achaeans  completely  mad,  and  being  thus  encouraged 
they  thoughtlessly  attacked  the  Roman  army.  But  their  small 
advantage  was  immediately  neutralised  by  a  fatal  blow;  for  in 
a  great  and  decisive  battle,  the  Achaeans  were  so  completely 
routed,  that  they  were  not  even  able  throw  themselves  into 
Corinth.  The  cavalry  fled  immediately;  the  infantry  main- 
tained its  ground  better,  but  in  the  end  all  fled  in  different 
directions  into  the   mountains,  and   Diaeus  to  Megalopolis, 
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where  he  first  murdered  his  wife  and  then  took  poison.  All 
the  population  of  Corinth  deserted  the  city  and  took  refiige  in 
the  mountains,  as  the  Romans  had  done  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Gauls,  and  were  hunted  by  the  Romans  like  wild  beasts.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  defend  the  city;  the  Romans  entered, 
systematically  plundered  the  town,  and  set  it  on  fire,  "  because 
no  place  was  to  be  spared,  in  which  Roman  ambassadors  had 
been  insulted :"  the  whole  was  one  pyramid  of  flames.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias nothing  remained  but  the  ruins;  the  acropolis 
and  the  walls  were  demolished.  All  Peloponnesus  was  tra- 
versed by  the  conquerors,  and  of  the  ravages  then  made,  we 
still  have  a  description  in  Dion  Chrysostomus  of  Prusa,  who 
saw  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  *'  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  towns  of  Peloponnesus 
were  destroyed  on  that  occasion."  Fallmerayer,  in  his  account 
of  the  Morea,  has  overlooked  this. 

Thebes  and  Chalcis  experienced  a  similar  fate,  but  less  from 
political  motives  than  in  consequence  of  the  savageness  of  the 
soldiers,  for  afterwards  both  places  re-appear.  "  The  ruin  of 
Greece  would  have  been  complete,  if  Polybius  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  see  the  destruction  of  his  country,  and  to  intercede 
on  its  behalf  with  the  inhuman  enemy.  He  had  been  in  the 
army  of  Scipio  at  Carthage,  and  now  arrived  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Scipio ;  he  negotiated  with  the  bloodhounds, 
and  procured  a  tolerable  existence  for  the  towns  which  were  not 
yet  destroyed." 

But  the  Achaean  league,  all  other  associations  and  assem- 
blies, the  diets  in  Euboea,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia,  were  broken 
up,  as  if  there  had  still  existed  an  object  of  distrust.  Every 
means  was  taken  to  separate  the  nations;  the  concilia,  connubial 
and  commercia,  were  taken  away  with  Roman  harshness;  every 
Greek  was  obliged  to  remain  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
canton,  and  no  intermarriages  were  allowed  among  them. 
Several  towns  were  especially  punished,  and  the  constitutions 
were  altered  everywhere  in  such  a  manner  that  democracy  was 
abolished  and  a  timocracy  was  established  in  its  place.  Achaia 
became  a  province,  without,  however,  being  a  regular  and 
complete  province;  a  proconsul  or  propraetor  appeared  there 
only  from  time  to  time.  The  Greeks  became  B,populus  deditus^ 
and  had  to  suffer  fearfully.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon  alone 
retained  their  autonomy. 
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This  closes  the  history  of  Greece;  all  that  remains  consists 
of  mere  episodes. 

Laccdaemon  alone  derived  advantages  from  the  issue  of  the 
war,  for  it  no  doubt  received  back  all  the  conquests  of  the 
Achacans.  But  notwithstanding  this,  fifty-eight  years  later 
the  Achaeans,  Lacedaemonians,  and  Athenians^  formed  an 
alliance  with  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  against 
the  Romans.  Athens  had  from  the  first  attached  itself  very 
closely  to  the  Bomans,  and  had  been  treated  by  them  with  very 
great  consideration.  But  unfortunately,  an  Athenian  named 
Athenion,  led  Archelaus  to  Athens,  for  which  he  was  made  by 
him  prince  of  Athens.  When  Sulla  appeared,  he  besieged  the 
city,  the  pearl  of  Greece,  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  conquered 
the  famished  Athenians,  and  then  Piraeus  also.  The  massacre 
was  terrible.  Torrents  of  blood  flowed  from  the  market-place 
through  the  gates  into  the  fields :  the  city  was  then  given  up 
by  Sulla  to  the  few  survivors;  many  of  the  most  splendid 
monuments  were  destroyed,  and  the  arsenals  demolished. 

Tlie  devastation  of  the  once  flourishing  country  was  indescri- 
bably fearful,  and  even  continued  to  increase  during  the  wars 
which  were  carried  on  in  Greece  without  the  Greeks  themselves 
taking  any  part  in  them.  Megara,  which,  as  we  see  from  the 
consolatory  letter  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,^  lay  in  ruins,  had 
probably  been  destroyed  by  Mummius,  and  all  the  great  cities 
were  humbled  to  the  dust.  Caesar  sent  a  colony  of  libertini  to 
Corinth,  who  founded  a  small  miserable  town,  in  which  gladia- 
torial games  were  exhibited.  "If,  in  reading  Pausanias,  we 
imagine  that  the  towns  still  existed  as  he  describes  them,  we 
form  a  wrong  notion;  he  was  unwilling  to  say  how  wretched 
the  towns  were  in  his  day.  The  true  picture  is  given  by  Dion 
Chrysostomus.9  When  we  read  his  description  of  the  desola- 
tion, we  imagine  that  we  have  before  us  a  picture  of  devastations 
even  far  more  terrible  than  the  horrors  committed  by  the 
Albancse.  *'  You  may,"  says  Chrysostomus,  **  travel  through 
Peloponnesus  day  after  day,  without  meeting  with  any  living 
being  except  a  solitary  goat-herd;  and  all  the  towns  are  in 
ruins,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  buildings  which  are  left 
standing."  Athens  alone  afterwards  somewhat  revived  as  a 
university  town,  but  always  remained  small  and  insignificant; 
and  when  the  horrors  had  been  forgotten,  life  there  had  a 
«  Ad  FamiL  ir.  5.  >  Venator.  (Orat.  7). 
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milder  character.  During  the  period  from  Iladrian  to  Justi- 
nian, certain  chaira  of  philosophy  and  philology  were  established 
there,  and  young  men  resorted  thither  for  instruction. 

Rhodes  maintained  the  honour  of  the  Greek  name  longest; 
after  the  war  with  Perseus,  it  had  indeed  sustained  most  severe 
losses,  but  the  Rhodians  were  not  compelled  to  do  anything 
unworthy  of  themselves,  and  within  their  island  they  remained 
what  they  were,  a  wise  and  worthy  people.  '*  While  ancient 
Greece  sank,  Rhodes  maintained  itself;"  it  defended  itself 
against  Mithridates,  but  the  rude  Cassius  ill  repaid  the  city 
for  it,  "  for  he  plundered  it  from  mere  avarice.  But  with 
the  exception  of  him,  the  Romans  always  felt  respect  for  the 
Rhodians;  and  although  the  period  of  its  grandeur  had  long 
since  passed  away,  yet  until  the  great  earthquake  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  Rhodes  preserved  its  ancient  dignity.  But  owing 
to  its  situation,  it  was  much  exposed  to  inundations,  by  which 
it  had  already  been  laid  waste  twice,  when  in  the  end  that 
fearful  earthquake  destroyed  everything.'^  The  fate  of  the 
islands  was  terrible,  because  they  had  several  times  changed 
their  party.  The  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  completely 
ruined. 

Some  emperors,  indeed,  lavished  their  favours  upon  the 
country,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Even  in  the  latest 
times,  Greece  was  fearfully  ravaged  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 
The  ancient  towns  existed  under  their  ancient  names,  until,  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  Slavonic  tribes  established  themselves 
in  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  in  Greece,  where  they  oppressed 
the  towns  most  severely.  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Bulgarian  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  Mahommedans, 
and  Greece  rose  again  through  its  manufactures  and  its  com- 
merce. Its  misfortunes  were  renewed  during  the  crusades; 
Greece  was  divided,  and  Peloponnesus  was  recovered  for  a 
time  for  the  Constantinopolitan  empire.  At  that  time  Greece, 
to  some  extent,  revived  again,  but  it  never  attained  its  former 
prosperity.  The  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians 
weighed  the  country  down.  For  twenty  years  Athens  was  a 
completely  deserted  place;  the  population  assembled  again, 
when  a  Turkish  commander  recalled  the  Athenians,  and  the 
city  was  rebuilt.  On  these  subjects  compare  Perrhaevos' 
History  of  the  Suliots. 
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Even  if  time  pcnnitted  it,  I  would  not  relate  the  history 
of  the  other  states  in  detail.  That  of  the  Seleucidae  and 
the  Ptolemies  is  more  important  to  learned  divines  than  to 
scholars.  The  former  must  know  it  accurately;  and  during 
the  seventeenth  century  these  studies  were  carried  on  very 
diligently  and  successfully,  both  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
theologians;  but  in  our  time  they  are  neglected.  We  can 
form  no  clear  notion  about  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  our 
Saviour,  unless  that  history  be  accurately  known,  nor  can  we 
properly  understand  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  without  it. 
It  is  indeed  an  important  duty  for  every  one  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  historical  period  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  sacred  books,  but  it  is  more  particularly  incumbent 
on^thc  student  of  theology. 

In  the  reign  of  Perseus,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  succeeded  his 
elder  brother,  Seleucus  IV.  Antiochus  the  Great  "had  soon 
got  over  the  imfortunate  issue  of  the  war.  His  empire  was 
still  extensive;  his  treasures  were  still  unexhausted,  and  he 
gradually  filled  his  empty  coffers  again.  His  authority,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  greatly  weakened,  especially  in  the 
upper  satrapies.  Thither  he  then  proceeded,  according  to 
some,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  taxes,  according  to  others 
with  the  view  of  plundering  a  temple;  the  accounts  of  that 
period  arc  so  confused,  that  he  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  are 
described  as  having  died  in  the  same  manner.  But  according 
to  all  appearances  Antiochus  the  Great  died  of  a  wound.  He" 
had  two  sons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  the 
former  of  whom  he  was  succeeded.  Epiphanes,  who  was  the 
younger  of  the  two,  is,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  a 
very  important  personage  in  Jewish  history.  He  had  been 
given  by  his  father  to  the  Romans  as  a  security  for  his  paying 
correctly  the  instalments  agreed  upon.  His  elder  brother, 
Seleucus  (Olymp.  148,  2),  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  a  very 
kind  brother,  but  otherwise  weak  and  insignificant,  and  the 
empire  of  the  Seleucidae  under  him  fell  into  still  greater  decay. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  ransomed  his  brother  from 
captivity,  by  sending  his  own  son  Demetrius  as  a  hostage  in 
his  stead  (Olymp.  151, 2).  Seleucus  died  after  a  peaceful  and 
insignificant  reign  of  twelve  years.  In  the  East  the  Syrian 
empire  became  more  and  more  contracted;  Persistan  proper 
and  Media,  at  that  time  still  belonged  to  it;   and  Antiochus 
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Epiphanes  stil  liod  some  possessions  on  the  Caspian,  but  tlie 
whole  of  Chorassan,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  desert,  was  already 
lost.  "  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  tlie  empire  under  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  was  still  great  and  powerful." 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  known  to  us  as  a  tyrant  from  the 
books  of  Maccabees,  and  we  entertain  a  feeling  of  detestation 
of  him  from  our  earliest  days.  Polybius,  who  confirms  this 
opinion,  describes  him  as  a  complete  madman.  It  often  occurs 
in  the  case  of  eastern  despots,  that  owing  to  their  unlimited 
power  and  their  licentiousness,  combined  with  the  absence  of 
all  moral  princples,  they  become  mad.  Otherwise  his  reign  is 
brilliant  (eTTi^VT?)  enough.  "  In  the  German  translation  of 
the  Bible  he  is  surnamed  the  Noble,  but  it  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated the  Brilliant,  which  is  the  real  character  he  aimed  at." 
The  splendour  of  Antioch  commenced  in  his  reign,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  time  that  it  became  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  it  was  he  who  built  the  new  town.  According  to 
the  description  of  Libanius,^*'  it  was  a  place  of  extraordinary 
magnificence:  Rome  never  had  anything  more  splendid. 
It  was  quite  a  distinct  place,  with  two  main  streets  leading 
through  two  porticoes  of  marble  columns.  "  The  palace  of 
Antioch  was  of  such  splendour,  that  the  description  of  Libar 
nius  makes  our  imagination  giddy;  and  Antiochus  celebrated 
his  games  in  a  manner  as  brilliant,  a3  if  he  had  been  lord  of 
all  Asia.  He  lived  according  to  the  eastern  fashion  in  immense 
splendour  and  extravagance;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
warlike,  and  did  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  extending  his 
empire,  when  circumstances  allowed  it."  In  history  he  is  known 
for  liis  undertaking  against  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Epiplianes,  the  son  of  Philopator  (from  Olymp. 
143,  4  till  149,3)  had  been  stabbed  when  quite  a  young  man, 
and  had  left  behind  him  two  sons  under  age,  Ptolemy  Fhilo- 
metor  and  Ptolemy  Physcon  (thus  surnamed  from  his  enormous 
corpulence)  or  Euergetes  II.  They  were  to  reign  together, 
and  Physcon  was  to  have  the  government  of  Gyrene.  During 
the  war  of  Perseus,  Antiochus,  believing  that  the  Romans  were 

^^  **  Libanius  is  an  ingenious  writer,  who  deserves  to  be  rend  at  all  times.  He 
must  be  especially  recommended  to  students  of  divinity,  because  he  exercised 
an  influence  upon  St.  Basilius  and  St.  Grcgor}'  of  Nuzianzen,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him.  But  it  is  only  the  first  three  volumes  of  liciske^s  edition 
that  deserve  to  be  read;  the  fourth  contains  nothing  but  letters  which  have  no 
sabstancc**— 1826. 
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fully  occupied,  made  a  expedition  against  the  Egyptian  princes. 
*'  He  first  demanded  Coelesyria,  and  as  tlie  existing  treaty  of 
peace  was  appealed  to,  he  invaded  Coelesyria,  conquered  it, 
and  then  attacked  Egypt  itself,  which  was  quite  defenceless, 
and,  under  the  rule  of  Jews,  was  beginning  to  be  completely 
ruined.  That  country  was  in  the  most  miserable  condition 
that  can  be  imagined.  Jews  occupied  the  highest  places  in  the 
state,  and  those  not  heroes  like  the  Maccabees,  but  the  despeo 
tissima  pars  servieniium.  Egypt  had  sunk  so  low,  that  the 
parties  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hierosolymitans  engaged  and 
divided  the  court  of  Alexandria.  The  king  was  a  Samaritan, 
and  the  queen,  strange  to  say,  an  Hierosolymitan.  Men  of 
this  description  had  the  whole  government  in  their  hands, 
and  the  Alexandrian  state  had  thereby  sunk  so  low,  that  it 
was  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  Syrians.  Antiochus 
entered  Egypt,  '*  Philometor  fled  with  his  mother  to  Alex- 
andria," and  Antiochus  appeared  at  its  gates.  But  Philometor 
had  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  concluded  the  war  with  Perseus;  and  the  Eoman 
ambassador  M.  Popillius  Laenas  compelled  Antiochus  forthwith 
to  quit  Egypt. 


LECTURE  CXII. 

"  But  Antiochus  evacuated  only  Egjrpt,  and  in  the  peace  he 
retained  possession  of  Coelesyria,  which  henceforth  remained 
an  undisputed  part  of  Syria,  and  was  afler  all  an  important 
acquisition. 

It  was  particularly  after  this  campaign,  that  his  tyranny  in 
Judaea  commenced:  he  attempted  to  force  the  Jews  into 
Hellenism,  as  is  related  in  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  you 
may  read  the  account  of  the  heroic  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
under  Mattathias  and  his  five  immortal  sons. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  Jews,  I  confine  mjrself  io 
those  parts  in  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  general  history. 
An  abridgment  of  what  may  be  read  in  the  Old  Testament 
would  be  useless;  a  minute  course  of  lectures  on  Jewish  history 
firom  the  point  of  view  of  other  nations  forms  no  part  of  our 
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object;  it  Is  the  special  province  of  those  who  combine  the 
study  of  theology  with  that  of  history,  and  it  requires  most 
extensive  information  to  treat  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
history  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  is  a  fragment  of  such  a  general  and  comprehensive 
history  of  tliat  nation.  There  does  not,  as  yet,  exist  any 
satisfiictory  work  on  the  condition  of  the  Jews  from  that 
period,  although  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  seriously  occupy  themselves  with  historical  studies, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  exegesis  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Even  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  was  not  as  general 
as  we  commonly  imagine,  on  the  authority  of  a  definite  ex- 
pression in  2  Kings,  chap.  xvii.  For  if  we  compare  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  country  with  what  it  was  pre- 
viously, we  find  in  Galilee  a  pure  Jewish  race,  whence  that 
country  was,  in  fact,  divided  into  Jewish  Galilee  and  Galilee 
tcSk  iOvoiv;  and  the  Jewish  portion  was  inhabited  by  a  Jewish 
race  as  well  as  Judaea.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  also, 
Jews  occur  among  the  pagan  population  during  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees.  The  origin  of  the  Samaritans,  moreover, 
shows  that  a  Jewish  population  had  maintained  itself  on  mount 
Ephraim:  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Jewish  with  pagan  nations,  in  which  the  Jewish  element 
predominated,  could  not  have  taken  place.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  tribes  should  have 
been  transplanted  into  Upper  Asia.  But  those  who  were 
carried  thither  remained  there  for  ever.  These  avaairdoToi 
were  very  numerous,  especially  in  Media  and  tliroughout  the 
Assyrian  empire;  they  arc  mentioned  in  Josephus.  The  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Levy 
returned;  and  when  they  did  return,  they  did  not  find  the 
country  without  a  Jewish  population.  Nebucadnczar  himself 
had  not  left  the  country  wholly  witliout  a  population  of  Jews. 
The  fact  that  a  part  of  the  Jews  remained  behind,  is  clear  from 
the  circumstance,  that  when  the  murderers  of  Gedaliah,  the 
Babylonian  governor,  fled  to  Egypt,  those  who  remained  behind 
emigrated;  it  is  less  clear  whether,  after  this  emigration,  a 
part  remained  behind  in  the  territory  of  Judaea  itself. 

The  small   number  of  those   who  returned,  about  forty 
thousand,  found  Jerusalem  and  all  the  towns  destroyed,  for 
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the  neighbouring  nations  had  extended  their  dominions  at  the 
expense  of  the  Jews,  as  we  know  from  the  prophets;  this  had 
been  done  especially  by  the  Edomitcs,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Upper  Judah  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  being  the  most  malicious  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  although  they  were  akin  to  them ;  they  had  assisted 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  now  greatly  impeded  the 
rebuilding  of  it.  Hebron  was  an  Edomite  town  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  that  is,  about  four  hundred  years  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
Jews,  as  isolated  pure  Jews,  were  now  confined  to  Jerusalem 
and  Jericho;  the  whole  mountainous  country  from  Hebron  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Philistines,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Edomitcs.  Those  who  had  returned  had  only  a  very  narrow 
tract  of  land,  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and 
about  the  third  part  of  that  of  Judah. 

At  Jerusalem,  which  was  rebuilt  with  perseverance  and 
skill,  the  Jews  did  not  by  any  means  live  as  a  free  people:  it 
is  unhistorical  to  believe,  that  for  a  time  they  were  subject  only 
to  the  high  priest.  These  high  priests  were  certainly  not  so 
important  as  is  generally  believed ;  they  were  only  the  first 
magistrates  of  their  people,  probably  even  under  the  Persians, 
and  certainly  under  the  Lagid  kings :  they  seem  to  have  levied 
the  tribute,  and  were  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Persian 
king  to  administer  justice;  and  this  privilege  they,  like  the 
patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  had  to  purchase  with  splendid 
presents.  Our  accounts  of  that  period  are  very  defective;  the 
lists  of  the  high  priests  are  incomplete,  most  of  their  names 
being  wanting,  and  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  it  is  stated  by 
Joseph  us,  that  at  the  time  when  Ochus  undertook  his  expedi- 
tion against  Phoenicia,  the  high  priest  who  had  murdered  his 
brother  and  predecessor  in  that  office,  purchased  his  dignity  of 
Bagoas.* 

During  this  period,  Jerusalem  slowly  but  steadily  increased 
in  prosperity  and  power.  We  here  clearly  see  the  operations 
of  Providence  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity,  for  it  caused 
the  ancient  nations  to  become  weary  of  their  superstitions; 
some  longed  for  one,  and  some  for  another  mode  of  worship, 
but  the  belief  in  idolatry  disappeared.  The  religions  of  the 
eastern   nations   were   inaccessible   to   others,   for  the    Magi 

*  There  mast  be  some  mistake  here;  comp.  Joseph.  AntTii,  7. — Ed. 
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admitted  no  proselytes,  and  the  nations  who  had  previously 
corrupted  the  Jews  with  their  idolatry,  now  turned  their 
attention  towards  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  extended  meaning 
attributed  to  a  happy  passage  in  the  law,  the  Jews  obtained 
the  power  of  spreading  their  religious  views.  They  were 
now  not  a  nation,  but  a  community,  which  by  new  acquisitions 
endeavoured  to  extend  itself.  The  king  of  Persia  was  not 
their  head,  but  the  high  priest,  who  was  much  interested  in 
their  extension.  By  means  of  a  prudent  interpretation  of  the 
law,  they  evaded  it.  The  new  proselytes,  however,  did  not 
become  Jews,  but  only  metoeci.  The  Egyptians  were  regarded 
as  akin  to  the  Jews,  and  if  one  desired  to  become  a  member 
of  a  7^09,  he  might  gain  his  end  by  being  adopted.  But  the 
Jews  did  not  stop  short  in  admitting  metoeci,  but  there  were 
added  to  them  what  are  called  Proselytes  of  the  Gate.  For  no 
one  was  allowed  to  live  in  a  Jewish  town,  who  indulged  in 
idolatry ;  the  superintendence  of  the  laws  was  left  to  the  priests, 
and  they  maintained  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  only 
the  renunciation  of  idolatry — which  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of 
rationalism.  Whoever,  therefore,  had  renounced  idolatry,  was 
allowed  to  live  in  a  Jewish  town;  they  were  not,  indeed, 
permitted  to  enter  the  temple,  but  sacrifices  might  be  offered  up 
on  their  behalf.  Marriages  with  foreigners,  also,  were  pro- 
hibited rather  than  illegal;  and  from  the  connubium  with 
the  metoeci,  there  now  arose  a  class  of  men,  who  stood  in  a 
kind  of  isopolity,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Egyptians,  if 
they  submitted  to  all  the  Jewish  ordinances  of  circumcision 
and  of  the  law.     This  class  of  persons  were  real  citizens. 

Many  thousands  now  adopted  the  Jewish  religion,  Jeru- 
salem increased  enormously,  and  the  number  of  proselytes 
became  so  great,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  at  Jeru- 
salem were  strangers  who  had  settled  there.  This  also  ac- 
counts for  the  charges  of  the  non- Jews  against  the  Jews,  and 
for  the  dispute  between  Josephus  and  Apion ;  for  otherwise  it 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous  on  the  part  of  their  opponents  to 
say,  that  the  Jews  were  not  a  nation,  but  a  mass  of  people  that 
had  flocked  together  from  all  parts.  Apion,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, overlooks  the  fact,  that  there  existed  a  nucleus  of  the 
nation;  but  he  is  quite  right  in  believing,  that  during  the  in- 
crease of  the  people  persons  had  flocked  to  them  from  all 
quarters.      The   Jews  in    distant  parts,   especially  those   in 
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Egypt,  undertook  journeys  to  Jerusalem  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 

In  Egypt  quite  a  new  class  of  Jews  had  sprung  up.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  assigning  the  first  origin  of  the  Jews  in  that  country 
to  the  time  when  the  murderers  of  Gedaliah,  contrary  to  the 
command  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  fled  into  Egypt.  This 
command  is  justified  by  the  influence  which  the  flight  of  the 
Jews  had  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  although  it  is  not  directly 
intimated;  Jeremiah  foresaw  it,  and  threatening  the  murderers, 
declared,  that  temporal  misfortunes  would  be  their  lot  even  in 
Egypt.  But  this  threat  was  only  a  means  to  induce  them  by 
fear  to  remain  behind;  for  the  Jews  were  in  no  way  badly  off 
in  Egypt.  This  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  that 
country,  and  its  site  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis. 
From  it  we  must  carefully  distinguish  a  larger  and  much  later 
Jewish  settlement  at  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  who  wished  to  have  a  large  and  mixed  population  iu 
that  city;  and  this  latter  settlement  increased  very  rapidly.* 
For  Ptolemy  Lagi,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  his  war 
with  Antigonus,  surprised  the  Jews  on  a  Sabbath,  as  they 
believed  that  on  that  day  they  were  not  even  allowed  to 
defend  themselves;  and  thus  he  led  away  a  colony  to  Alexan- 
dria. This  colony  was  the  germ  of  the  Jews  in  that  city 
who  soon  became  so  numerous,  that  out  of  the  eight  quarters 
of  the  place,  they  occupied  two,  enjoying  their  own  rights,  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  privileges.  The  Jenisalemites  also 
were  Egyptian  subjects  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.' 

'  "  It  is  quite  nnpanlonnblo  that  Josephns  has  written  notliing  at  all  upon 
tliis  period,  concerning  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  silent,  for 
with  the  book  of  Ezra  everything  is  at  an  end  until  the  books  of  Maccabees. 
Tins  gap  has  led  some  to  believe  that  the  golden  age  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  literature  entirely  ceased  with  the  return  from  captivity.  But  it  can  be 
)>roved,  that  the  literature  in  its  original  purity  and  excellence  continued  to 
flourish  for  several  centuries  later,  and  down  to  the  period  of  the  Syrians.  The 
)>ook  Tobiah,  the  Ecclesiastes,  and  Jesus  Shirach,  belong  even  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury of  the  city  of  Rome;  it  is  clear  from  the  concluding  note  of  a  Greek  trans- 
lation, that  these  books  were  composed  200  years  before  the  Christian  era." 

*  On  a  separate  leaf  we  find  the  following  remark  of  Niebuhr  respect- 
ing Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusalem.  **  The  story  of  Jaddus  and  Alexander 
is,  according  to  Reland,  related  in  the  following  rabbinical  books,  Megiltoth 
Taanith,  Toma,  and  the  Comment  on  Leviticus,  but  it  seems  that  they  have 
Simeon  instead  of  laddus.  Alexander's  presence  in  the  temple,  23  Sivan.  The 
21  Cislev  (now  November)  is  a  holiday,  because,  owing  to  the  favour  of  Alex* 
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During  this  period,  they  lived  quiedy  and  in  great  pros- 
perity, for  it  gradually  became  the  established  opinion  among 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  although  the  law  says 
nothing  about  it,  that  every  one  who  could  not  come  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  Passover,  must  send  a  double  shekel  as  a  tribute 
to  the  temple,  which  the  Levites  levied  on  the  distant  Jews. 
As  it  was  impossible  for  the  latter  to  celebrate  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem,  this  money  was  prescribed  as  a  dispensation.  The 
Jews  in  the  remotest  countries  sent  this  tribute  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  also  took  this  obligation 
upon  themselves.  This  became  a  source  of  immense  wealth,  and 
owing  to  these  double  shekels  which  poured  in  from  the  Jews 
of  all  countries,  from  those  of  Italy  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 
interior  of  the  Parthian  empire,  the  temple  became  so  wealthy, 
tliat  the  Jews  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  treasures,  and 
in  the  end  spent  them  upon  useless  objects :  they  made  the  golden 
vine,  which  covered  the  whole  roof  of  the  temple,  and  the 
golden  beam,  which  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  one.  In  the 
time  of  Herod  these  treasures  were  employed  in  a  more  rational 
way,  in  building  the  magnificent  temple  and  adorning  the 
city,  which  was  paved  with  white  marble,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  if  the  Romans  should  find  the  useless  gold,  they 
would  take  it  away  at  once. 

In  Egypt  the  number  of  Jews  increased  at  such  a  rate,  that 
they  spread  over  Cyrene  and  all  the  principal  towns  of  Egypt. 
It  was  there  also  that  the  commercial  spirit  sprang  up  among 
the  Jews.  In  the  commercial  city  of  Alexandria,  where  they 
existed  in  such  large  numbers,  nothing  was  so  advantageous  to 
them  as  commerce.  There  they  also  soon  rose  in  favour  with 
the  court,  and  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  were  given  to 
them.  At  the  time  when  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  became  sub- 
jects of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  same  thing  happened  which 
took  place  under  the  kings  of  Israel,  who,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  number  of  visitors  to  the  temple,  established  chapels.  In 
like  manner  the  kings  of  Egypt,  after  having^  lost  Coelesyria, 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  Jews  to  Egypt,  by  encouraging  the 
building  of  the  temple  at  Ileliopolis,  at  which  even  a  descend- 
ant of  the  family  of  the  high  priests,  was  appointed  high  priest. 

ander,  they  triumphed  over  the  Samaritans.  This  feFtival  after  all  seems  to  give 
some  support  to  the  storj;  and  whjr  should  Alexander,  who  affected  to  be 
religious,  not  have  honoured  Jerusalem?**— Ed. 
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This  temple,  situated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine,  was, 
according  to  the  law,  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  even  the 
strictest  and  most  inflexible  laws  had  so  much  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  existing  circumstances,  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews  took  no  offence  at  it.  It  was,  however,  not  only  the 
Jews  that  were  so  numerous  in  Egypt;  the  Samaritans  also 
formed  an  important  body  there.  Some  points  in  Egyptian 
history  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  that  those  who  were 
called  Samaritans,  were  Israelites  who  had  adopted  Samaritan- 
ism.  They  are  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Caraites; 
for  they  rejected  the  traditional  laws  of  the  Rabbis.  In  this 
manner,  the  Egyptian  Jews  satisfied  their  own  wants,  after 
Coelesyria  had  been  irrecoverably  lost  in  the  war  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  against  the  two  Egyptian  princes. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  now,  was  as  follows:  the  Gali- 
leans, the  remnants  of  the  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes  in  Palestine, 
were  despised,  although  they  had  preser\'ed  their  religion  iu 
the  greatest  purity,  and  were  least  mixed  with  others.  In 
Samaria,  the  smaller  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  real 
Jews;*  the  Samaritans,  however,  had  spread  over  Egypt  and 
as  far  as  Cyrenaica,  and  these  were  distinguished  from  the 
others  as  Egyptian  Samaritans.  Tlie  population  of  Judaea  con- 
sisted, for  the  most  part,  of  foreigners;  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
were  separated  from  the  Galileans,  and  had  their  own  prose- 
lytes especially  in  Asia;  the  Jews  in  Egypt  also  were  distinct. 
The  ten  tribes  were  scattered  over  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  quite  a  correct  statement  that  at  that  time 
Jews  existed  even  about  Mount  Caucasus.  This  was  the  state 
of  affairs  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced  his  per- 
secutions. 

The  undertaking  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which  at  first 
sight  appears  sheer  mad  pagan  fanaticism,  was  in  reality  not 
so  much  fanaticism  as  a  system  of  policy;  for  his  plan  was  to 
hellenise  everything,  as  had  in  general  been  the  aim  of  all  the 

*  A  separate  slip  contains  the  following  remark  of  Niebuhr  about  the  Sa- 
maritans. "  There  must  have  been  a  high  priest  connected  witli  tlie  temple  at 
Gerizim,  which  was  not  completed  until  Alexander  had  snlnlued  Syria.  The 
Samaritans  also  observed  the  sabbatical  year,  and,  therefore,  no  doubt  the 
sabbath  itself  likewise;  but  they  cannot  have  been  as  strict  as  the  Jews  in  re- 
gard to  uncIcAn  food,  nor  could  they,  being  a  mixed  people,  observe  the  some 
principles  in  regard  to  marriage.  Hence  they  were  joined  by  those  Jews  who 
looked  upon  their  own  laws  as  too  severe  and  rigoroufl  ** — Ed. 
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Macedonian  kings,  who  hoped  that  thereby  the  government 
would  become  more  autocratic.  An  additional  reason  for  his 
wishing  to  hellcnise  the  Jews  was  their  attachment  to  Egypt, 
where  men  of  their  nation  had  obtained  the  liighest  distinc- 
tions, and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  were  appointed  even 
to  the  command  of  armies.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
policy  of  the  Syrians  was  correct;  but  the  manner  in  which 
they  carried  it  into  effect,  was  not  only  cruel  and  £iithless,  but 
the  most  perverse  that  could  have  been  devised.  For  the  Jews 
were  no  longer  as  severe  against  idolatry  as  they  had  been 
during  the  first  temple;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  kind 
of  syncretism  already  existed  in  Palestine,  so  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  hellenise  the  Jews  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  was 
successfully  employed  among  the  native  tribes  of  Syria.  In  Pa- 
lestine, however,  a  thousand  interests  and  a  thousand  feelings 
were  connected  with  one  place,  and  the  work  of  hellenisation 
ought  to  have  been  carried  on  with  great  caution  and  delicacy. 

When  the  Greek  high  priest,  appointed  by  Antiochus, 
endeavoured  to  hellenise  them,  his  first  measures  met  with  no 
resistance,  nor  would  any  have  been  offered,  if  he  had  acted 
with  moderation  and  without  hellenic  fanaticism.  For  there 
was  no  vehement  opposition,  no  one  thought  of  insurrection ; 
and  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  rose  against  the  all- 
powerful  dominion  of  Rome,  when  Caligula's  statue  was  to  be 
set  up,  did  not  show  itself  at  all.  Theatres  (gymnasia?)  had 
already  been  erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  was  no  inclina- 
tion whatever  to  rise  against  the  high  priest,  although  he  was 
manifestly  a  pagan.  But  when  the  Greeks  wanted  to  force 
upon  the  Jews  their  own  sacrificial  worship,  and  when  the 
tyranny  rose  to  its  highest  pitch,  their  wild  persecution  led 
some  of  its  victims  to  acts,  which  afterwards  ended  in  the 
national  insurrection  which  lasted  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
and  his  successor,  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  Sidetes. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  emeute,  headed  by  Judas  who  was 
known  to  be  an  able  man.  The  insurrection  acquired  more 
consistency,  when  the  title  of  high  priest  was  combined  with 
that  of  commander  of  the  forces. 

In  order  that  I  may  show  you  how  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Romans,  by  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  states  which  strove 
to  gain  power  and  become  consolidated,  to  endeavour  to  create 
disorganisation,  ^^  I  shall  now  return  to  the  affairs  of  Syria/' 
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As  time  18  pressing,  I  can  give  you  only  a  short  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Syria.  You  may  read  on  this  subject  Joscphus, 
an  author  who  ought  to  be  studied  much  more  than  he  is;  in  him 
you  find  the  materials  for  a  history  of  Syria,  and  the  means  of 
forming  an  idea  of  Syria  from  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  His  work  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
books,  and  highly  deserves  to  Ije  studied ;  at  present  it  is  read 
a  great  deal  too  little. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  reign,  in  spite  of  all  his  crimes 
and  cruelties,  was  extremely  brilliant,  was  succeeded  (Olymp. 
154,  1)  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  child  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias,  who  was  regent.  **  The  Romans,  after  having  com- 
pelled Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  give  up  his  conquests  in  Egjrpt, 
had  left  him  unmolested;  although  he  did  not  observe  the 
treaties,  and  exceeded  the  number  of  elephants  and  ships  which 
he  was  allowed  to  keep ;  and  as  long  as  he  lived  they  remained 
silent,  for  he  also  kept  up  a  connection  with  Eumenes.  But 
as  soon  as  he  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  the  child 
Antiochus  Eupator,"  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Syria  to 
demand  the  destruction  of  the  ships  and  elephants  which  were 
kept  contrary  to  the  existing  treaty.  This  command  was 
obeyed:  the  elephants  were  killed  and  the  ships  burnt.  But 
the  measure  excited  general  indignation,  and  an  insurrection 
broke  out  at  Laodicea,  in  which  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
ambassadors,  Cn.  Octavius,  was  murdered  by  a  Greek  of  the 
name  of  Leptines.  Circumstances  induced  the  Romans  not  to 
be  very  particular,  and  the  occurrence  was  compromised. 
"It  is  strange  to  find  the  Romans  at  this  time  overlooking, 
from  political  motives,  an  act,  which  at  an  earlier  period, 
would  have  roused  the  most  bitter  spirit  of  revenge;  they 
did  indeed  threaten  to  punish  this  cruel  murder,  but  under- 
took no  war,"  leaving  the  Syrian  empire  to  its  fate,  that  is,  to 
its  steadily  progressing  decline,  for  this  was  an  easier  method 
of  subduing  it  than  war.  Subsequently,  Demetrius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus  Eupator,  sent  the  perpetrator  of  the 
murder  to  Rome  to  be  punished;  but  the  Romans  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  back,  that  the  Syrians  might  put  him  to 
death,  though  they  neither  condemned  nor  pardoned  the 
Syrians. 

Lysias,  the  regent,  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  book  of 
Maccabees:  he  continued  the  war  against  Judaea.    The  in- 
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BuiTCction  was  then  confined  to  Judaea,  Galilee  taking  no  part 
in  it  at  all.  The  war  was  carried  on  in  a  difficult  country, 
but  the  power  of  the  Jews  was  so  paralysed  that  the  Syrians 
were  enabled  to  surround  and  blockade  them.* 

The  Syrian  people  groaned  under  the  regency  of  Lysias, 

'  **  Lysias  is  called,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  a  ervyy^p^s  of  the  king,  and 
this  is  translated  by '  cousin '  or  *  rulatfbn/  although  Lysias  was  not  rehitcd  to 
the  royal  family.  Letronne  has  explained  this  by  means  of  inscription.s,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  avyy^y^s  was  a  mere  title  in  Syria,  just  as  in  Portugal  and 
France  every  peer  is  colled  mom  counn.  In  the  same  sense  the  word  occurs  in 
Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  still  oftencr  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Artaxerxcs  {avyyti^h' 
rov  fi€urtX4t»s).  For  gcntes  existed  among  the  Persians  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  and,  in  fact,  among  all  the  nations  which  were  not  divided 
into  castes;  hence  wo  find  among  the  Persians  the  7/vof  *Axaificm8»v,  etc. 
Individuals  might  be  admitted  into  a  gens,  as  was  also  the  case  among  the 
German  tribes;  in  my  native  conntry,  e.^.,  there  existed  a  law  to  the  following 
effect.  *  If  an  honest  man  from  another  country  wants  to  settle  among  us,  he 
most  apply  to  a  gens  (Geschlecht),  and  if  he  can  prove  that  he  is  the  son  of 
honest  parents,  and  of  good  conduct,  the  gens  musfe  adopt  him  as  a  cousin,  nnd 
protect  him  as  if  ho  were  a  relation  by  blood.'  Inscriptions  further  prove,  tliat, 
in  states  thus  constituted,  a  person  might  be  admitte4  into  a  phratria.  From 
the  interesting  Jlieophilus  ad  Autolycum  we  clearly  see,  that  Alexandria  was 
divided  into  phylae,  phratriae,  and  7^1^,  and  that  the  kings  also  had  their  7/yos. 
When,  therefore,  a  king  wished  to  show  to  a  person  the  highest  honour,  ho 
admitted  him  into  his  7^1^01,  whereby  the  person  became  a  cruyyr^s  of  the  king ; 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees  this  very  act  is  mentioned  as  an  act  of  royal  grace, 
when  a  person  is  raised  to  the  rank  of  avyy^yfis.  This  is  not  Lctroune*s  ex- 
planation; he  as  a  French  archaeologist  could  not  give  it,  because  he  did  not 
know  the  inscriptions  which  we  now  have  in  Germany." — 1826.  [Comjuuro 
Nubian  Inscriptions,  etc.  Inscriptions  of  Philae,  No.  5:  *'  Respecting  the  offices 
and  dignities  of  these  Macedonian  empires,  as  well  as  rcspectmg  the  whole  of 
their  internal  organisation  and  administration,  wu  arc  still  extremely  ignorant ; 
partly  because  the  documents  affording  instruction  are  very  scanty  and  defec- 
tive, and  partly  because  this  part  of  ancient  history  has  hitherto  been  veiy  much 
neglected*  Letronne,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  to  shew  what  we  liave  to 
understand  by  the  term  <nfy7ci^s;  I  |)crfectly  agree  with  the  view  he  takes,  and 
tinder  the  guidance  of  our  inscriptions,  in  which  not  less  than  six  individuals 
with  this  title  occur,  I  have  only  to  make  the  following  ailditional  remarks.  It 
is  a  very  plausible  idea  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  dignity  to  the  Persian  institu- 
tions. I  imagine  that  in  conferring  this  dignity,  a  person  was  either  really  or 
fictitiously  admitted  into  the  yivos  of  the  Achaemenidae,  to  which  the  royal 
family  of  Persia  belonged  (Herod  i.).  I  only  beg  to  remind  the  reader  of  what 
was  said  above  {Ingchrijt  von  Gartass,  No.  22)  from  Theophilus  {ad  Autofyc.) 
about  the  phylae  of  Alexandria,  and  a  similar  registration  in  the  ydfos  to  which 
the  family  of  the  Lagidae  belonged,  must  probably  be  conceived  only  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  declared  avyyti'tis,  until  in  the  course  of  time  this  may  have 
been  neglected.  The  terma  pater  and/'rater,  which  were  so  commonly  employed 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and  of  which  we  have  lately  been  reminded  by  the 
letters  of  Fronto,  as  well  as  the  expression  parens  karissime  of  the  imperial 
rescripts,  and  the  patrician  title  pater  Augusti  probably  originated  in  those 
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but  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  Romans.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, Demetrius,  the  son  of  Selcucus  IV.,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  as  a  hostage,  had  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Syria, 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Punic  war.  *'  This 
young  man  had  attached  himself  to  Polybius  and  the  exiled 
Achacans;  he  had  in  vain  asked  permission  to  return,  until  at 
last  he  escaped  with  the  assistance  of  Polybius.  Now,  although 
we  know  the  violence  of  the  Roman  government,  and  may 
thank  God  that  we  live  in  happier  times,  yet  there  existed  at 
Rome  a  liberty  in  writing,  of  which  we  can  hardly  form  any 
idea.  We  become  aware  of  this,  when  we  see  how  frankly 
Polybius  in  his  history  owns  that  he  aided  Demetrius  in  his 
escape ;  according  to  our  present  notions  any  government  would 
punish  such  an  act.  This  is  a  proof  that,  in  regard  to  moral 
relations,  the  most  different  ideas  prevail  at  different  times 
about  offences  against  the  state. 

Demetrius,  who  was  expected  to  be  more  energetic  than  he 
really  was,  found  many  followers  in  Syria;  he  was  victorious 
everywhere,  caused  the  child  to  be  murdered,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  as  far  as 
Babylon,  where  one  Timarchus  acted  the  part  of  a  tyrant 
(Olymp.  154, 3).  He  delivered  Babylon  from  the  tyrant,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  of  Soter.  Media  and  Persia,  under 
these  circumstances,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thians ;  it  is  highly-probable  that  this  loss  occurred  at  this  lime,  for 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  still  in  possession  of  those  countries." 
The  Romans  allowed  Demetrius  to  act  as  he  pleased,  for  their 
policy  then  was  to  shut  their  eyes,  until  an  opportunity  for 
revenge  presented  itself. 

"  But  Demetrius  did  not  answer  the  expectations  formed  of 
him,  and  the  activity  of  his  enemies  made  him  sink  in  public 
opinion ;  and  thus  he  was  soon  hated  by  the  fickle  Antiochians. 
Tlie  Antiochians,  as  we  find  them  in  the  time  of  Julian  and 
Thcodosius,  were  witty,  but  without  character,  and  in  their 
friendship  there  was  no  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Antioch  was  constituted  as  a  Greek  city.  In  the  commentary 
of  St.  Jerome  on  Daniel,  there  occurs  a  passage,  which  shows 
that  there  was  a  government  in  the  city,  which  was  not  with- 
out authority.     The  population  consisted  of  all  sorts  of  people, 

oriental  relations;  and  in  tho  East,  too,  such  titles  re-appear  in  the  Mohom- 
mcdan  empires." — Eo.] 
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including  Greeks  and  Macedonians;  but  the  great  body  were 
Syrians,  an  excellent  people,  but  good  for  nothing  when 
governed  in  any  other  way  than  by  kadis,  according  to  the 
eastern  fashion;  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  they  had 
been  admitted  as  free  subjects.  Hence  this  people  was  never 
in  a  good  understanding  with  its  king."  Demetrius  had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Jews,  acknowledged  their  independence, 
and  kept  Jewish  mercenaries  in  the  mutinous  city  of  Antioch. 
This  attempt  to  keep  the  nation  down  by  means  of  foreign 
troops,  excited  great  exasperation  against  the  king  among  the 
Antiochians;  "  and  the  irritation  at  length  became  so  strong, 
that  Demetrius  ordered  his  body-guard  to  plunder  the  city.^ 
Thus  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  country,  and  tlio 
Syrians  looked  for  assistance  to  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  mature 
manhood,  was  still  reigning  there.  After  the  war  of  Anti- 
ochus,  he  reigned  in  common  with  his  brother,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  II.  (from  Olymp.  152,  2,  to  154,  1).  A  dispute 
then  arose  between  the  two  brothers,  in  consequence  of  wliich 
and  in  order  to  restore  peace,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  received 
Gyrene  as  a  separate  state.  Gyrene  had  become  connected  with 
Egypt  through  Berenice ;  in  the  reign  of  Philopator  and  Epi- 
phanes  it  was  again  separated  from  it  and  governed  as  a 
republic,  and  now  it  became  the  principality  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who,  after  the  first  three, 
was  one  of  the  best  among  the  Egyptian  kings,  was,  never- 
theless, a  weak  man :  he  was  imder  the  unworthy  influence  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  so  that  he  was  in  perpetual 
disputes  with  the  rabbis;  but  he  was  a  mild  ruler.  His  mother, 
Gleopatra,  was  a  Syrian  princess;  and  for  this  reason  he  now 
raised  claims  to  the  Syrian  throne.  But  before  he  himself 
came  forward,  he  urged  on  Balas,  a  young  man,  who  gave 
himself  out  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of 
the  name  of  Alexander,  to  claim  the  throne.  Balas  caused 
the  people  to  rise,  and  the  hatred  of  Demetrius  was  so  strong, 
that  the  Syrians  recognised  Balas  and  proclaimed  him  king. 
He  then  married  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  came 
to  his  assistance  against  Demetrius.  In  a  battle  which  ensued, 
the  latter  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life. 

"  Ptolemy   Philometor,   in  his  turn,  now  endeavoured  to 
'  This  probably  refers  to  Demetrius  XL,  and  not  to  Demetrius  L— Ejd. 
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dcprivo  Alexander  of  his  kingdom;  and  his  administration 
was  in  fact  so  bad,  that*'  the  Syrians  gave  the  diadem  to 
Ptolemy.  Henceforth  this  history  is  very  complicated.  Deme- 
trius had  two  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  whom,  in  the 
time  of  his  distress,  he  had  sent  to  Cnidus.  Demetrius  II., 
the  elder  of  the  two,  now  returned  to  Syria.  "  As  Balas 
perished,  and  Ptolemy  Philometor  fell  in  a  pitched  battle 
against  Alexander,  Demetrius  prudently  availing  himself  of 
these  circumstances,  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  and  became 
king  (Olymp.  158,  3). 

Demetrius  II.  was  not  wanting  in  ability,  but  his  kingdom 
was  in  an  unfortunate  condition."  Syria  had  at  that  time 
already  lost  all  the  satrapies  in  Upper  Asia.  Whether  a  por- 
tion of  Cilicia  still  belonged  to  it  is  uncertain;  Babylon 
formed  a  part  of  the  empire  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
Demetrius*  reign.  But  this  is  the  period  at  which  the  Parthian 
empire  established  itself. 

The  Parthians  belong  to  Chorassan  and  Persistan;  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  Iranian  race,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty. 
According  to  what  the  ancients  say  about  the  Parthians,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  wandering  tribes,  like  the  Kurd,  Turkish, 
and  Turanian  tribes  in  Persia;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthians,  even  before  Alexander's  time,  wandered  about  in 
Chorassan  in  the  same  warlike  manner  as  the  tribes  just  men- 
tioned, although  the  country  is  not  one  suited  to  nomades. 
Their  subjugation  was  not  difficult  to  Alexander;  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Seleucidae,  they  were  subject  to  them ;  but 
under  Antiochus  Theos,  or  Seleucus  Callinicus,  more  probably 
under  the  former,  they  revolted.  The  dates  do  not  agree  with 
history;  much  has  been  conjectured  about  them,  but  the  facts 
are  well  known,  and  certain  it  is,  that  they  extended  their 
dominions  even  before  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Chorassan  is  sepa- 
rated by  nature  from  western  Iran  in  such  a  manner,  that  even 
in  the  ninth  century,  under  the  Thaherids,  etc.,  it  was  quite 
independent  from  the  Kaliphs.  It  is  there  that  we  find  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bactria  and  Balkh  quite  a  mysterious  Greek 
empire;  it  is  possible,  that  in  the  course  of  time,  many  Greeks 
may  have  gone  thither,  but  we  do  not  know  how  it  originated ; 
all  that  is  certain  is,  that  it  was  an  empire  of  great  extent. 
Western  India,  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  the  point  where  it  is 
separated  from  eastern  India  by  the  great  sandy  desert,  belonged 
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to  it.  By  tKc  side  of  it  there  existed  the  Parthian  empire. 
The  Bactrian  empire  was  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Tar- 
tars and  by  the  Parthians.  The  latter  appear  in  history  about 
240  B.C.,  A.U.C.  510;  but  in  130  B.C.,  A.u.c.  620,  they  were 
already  masters  of  the  upper  provinces.  Media  had  already 
separated  itself  several  times  from  the  Syrian  empire,  and  in 
the  time  of  Demetrius  it  was  an  independent  kingdom  governed 
by  one  Antiochus.  In  the  time  of  Balas,  the  Parthians  under 
Mithridates  the  Great  subdued  Media,  and  Babylon  was  tribu- 
tary to  them.  Demetrius  waged  war  against  them  with  great 
success,  and  acquired  much  renown ;  but  fortune  soon  turned 
her  back  upon  him,  and  owing  to  the  tactics  of  the  Parthians, 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (Olymp.  159,  4)  "and  for  a 
series  of  years  he  was  kept  in  captivity." 

During  this  captivity  several  inter-reigns  occurred,  and  hence- 
forth quarrels  and  wars  broke  out  between  the  two  lines  of 
Demetrius  and  his  brother  Antiochus.  Until  the  latter  came 
over,  a  native  of  Syria,  Diodotus  of  Apamea,  took  possession 
of  the  throne.  The  connection  among  the  several  parts  of  the 
empire  was  so  shaken,  that  the  king  could  maintain  himself 
only  by  force,  and  during  these  extortions  and  acts  of  violence, 
it  required  only  a  trifling  occasion  to  bring  about  a  change  on 
the  throne.  Diodotus  therefore  set  up  against  Demetrius  one 
Antiochus,  a  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  was  yet  a  child,  as 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  and  himself  as  regent  or  prince 
with  the  same  rights.  But  when  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  Diodotus  found  many  followers,  he  got  rid  of  the  child 
Antiochus,  changed  his  name  into  Tryphon,  and  then  reigned 
himself,  while  Demetrius  was  kept  as  a  prisoner  among  the 
Parthians.  His  undertaking  against  Judaea  was  insignificant. 
But  his  yoke  was  heavy  to  bear,  and  the  Antiochians  being 
accustomed  to  legitimate,  hereditary  kings,  felt  how  beneficial 
a  hereditary  government  was  to  the  internal  consolidation  of 
the  people.  Hence  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  as  the  usurper 
did  not  make  himself  popular  by  a  better  system  of  govern- 
ment, Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  H.,  would 
find  numerous  followers.  Moreover,  the  Egyptian  princess, 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  who  had  been  left  behind 
(she  had  before  been  married  to  Balas)  was  ready  to  marry  any 
king  who  ofiered  himself,  in  order  that  she  might  be  queen  and 
regent;  and   she  now  invited  Antiochus   Sidetes  to  return. 
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When  the  latter  came  to  Syria,  Cleopatra  used  her  influence  in 
his  favour,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  him,  and  Tryphon 
lost  his  throne  and  his  life  (Olymp,  160,  2). 

Antiochus  now  without  diificulty  took  possession  of  the 
government.  He  commenced  his  career  as  an  active  and  able 
prince,  and  restored  Syria,  which  was  then  of  the  same  extent 
as  a  modem  European  kingdom.  *'  He  consolidated  what  was 
falling  to  pieces;  proofs  of  this  are  foimd  in  Josephus,  though 
his  history  of  this  period  is  extremely  meagre.^  We  see  from 
it  how  completely  Coelesyria  was  disorganised;  we  find  rulers 
until  then  unknown,  tctrarchs  and  ethnarchs,  who  now  occur 
for  the  first  time,  without  its  being  known  how  they  originated. 
The  title  tetrarch  is  difficult  to  explain.  They  were,  probably, 
tax-gatherers,  and  were  in  the  same  relation  as  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  so  that  whatever  they  raised  beyond  a  certain 
sum  wiis  for  themselves.  Besides  tliis  revenue  they  had  also 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  districts.  We  now 
also  find  the  Phoenician  towns  as  independent  states,  as  is  clear 
from  their  coins.''  It  must  be  mentioned  in  particular,  that 
Antiochus  Sidetcs  conquered  Jerusalem,  and  compelled  the 
high-priest,  Hyrcanus,  to  submit  and  recognise  him  as  his 
feudal  lord. 

"  In  Judaea,  as  we  see  from  the  history  of  Judas,  the  latter 
was  not  recognised  by  the  Syrian  king  as  high-priest;  Jona- 
than, on  the  other  hand,  was  recognised  as  high-priest,  and  as 
possessing  the  authority  of  that  dignity,  but  without  the  title  of 
prince,  and  Simon  was  the  first  that  was  formally  and  fully  recog- 
nised by  Alexander  Balas  as  a  prince;  so  that  even  official  docu- 
ments were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  his  accession,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  high-priest  and  ethnarch  of 
Judaea.  And  this  was  a  recognition  of  his  sovereignty,  just  as 
much  as  when  the  Orientals  mention  the  name  in  theirprayers(  ?). 
llie  immense  number  of  coins  with  the  date  of  Simon's 
reign  are  lasting  monuments  of  his  government.®     He  greatly 

7  *'  In  an  Italian  library  there  existed  a  third  book  of  Maccal)ee8,  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  book  of  Maccabees  from  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus.  No  part 
of  it  is  now  extant  except  a  notice  of  the  librarian;  the  book  is  burnt.  This 
would  be  an  irreparable  loss,  if  it  were  not  that  we  must  sup^KMe  that  the 
history  was  as  incomplete  as  that  in  Josephus,  as  both  had  the  same  materials 
for  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus." — 1826. 

*  **  These  coins  have  often  been  described  by  numismatists,  but  the  most 
interesting  question  connected  with  them  has  never  been  raised,  I  mean  the 
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extended  his  country,  and  principality ;  but  after  a  reign  of  four 
years  he  was  murdered,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Hyrcanus.  But  before  the  Jews  had  time  to  extend  their 
dominion  further,  they  were  visited  by  a  fresh  calamity. 
Owing  to  the  misfortune  of  the  Syrians  they  had  become 
strong ;  but  when  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  ascended  the  throne 
he  assembled  his  forces,  and  compelled  Jerusalem  to  surrender 
(Olymp.  162, 1).  Josephus,  from  a  stupid  national  vanity,  has 
disguised  this  fact;  but  the  Syrian  history  of  Porphyrins,  and  the 
Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  expressly  state,  that  the 
city  surrendered  on  account  of  want  of  provisions,  and  that  the 
Syrians  demolished  its  walls.  Hyrcanus  was  reduced  to  a 
condition  little  above  that  of  a  dependent  high-priest  and 
cthnarch;  he  was,  however,  not  tributary,  and  was  only 
obliged  to  accompany  Antiochus  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians." 

For  Antiochus,  after  having  consolidated  his  empire,  imder- 
took  an  expedition  into  upper  Asia  to  deliver  his  brother; 
"  but,  of  course,  at  the  same  time  hoping  to  recover  the  con- 
quered provinces  from  the  Parthians.  He  was  at  first  succcss- 
ful;  and  the  large  cities  which,  owing  to  their  hellenic  organi- 
sation, were  connected  with  the  Scleucidae,  and  hated  the 
Parthians  as  a  nomadic  and  very  oppressive  people,  prepared 
a  welcome  reception  for  Antiochus."  He  penetrated  &r  into 
the  Parthian  territory,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 
''  He  might  now  have  concluded  peace,  but  disdained  it.  The 
captive,  Demetrius  II.,  was  now  married  to  Bhodogune,  a 
Parthian  princess,  and  "  the  Parthian  king,  Arsaccs,  dismissed 
him  from  captivity,  and  sent  him  as  a  vassal  prince  of  the 
Partliian  empire,  with  an  army  into  Syria  to  cause  the  country 
to  revolt  against  Antiochus.  Demetrius  was  base  enough  to 
do  this,  and  the  Syrian  empire  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion.  The  situation  of  Antiochus  became  very  difficult, 
but  even  independently  of  this,  the  result  would  have  been  the 
same.     He  was  surrounded   in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 


question,  how  it  happened  that  in  his  reign  snch  a  yast  quantity  of  money  was 
coined,  and  none  in  the  reigns  of  his  sons.  There  is  only  one  coin  of  Hyrcanus 
extant,  and  his  descendants  had  all  Greek  coins.  This  mystery  must,  I  think, 
be  solved  by  the  supposition  that  tlie  Jews  after  his  reign  continued  to  coin 
money  with  the  sign  and  name  of  Simon,  in  romcmbranco  of  his  delivering 
Zion."— 1826.  .      . 
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and  things  then  happened  as  they  always  do  in  the  East,  where 
the  military  power  of  a  new  nation  is  always  superior  to  that 
of  the  old  one:  Antiochus  perished  with  his  whole  army 
(Olymp.  162,  3). 

The  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire  now  commences. 
Demetrius  again  became  master  of  Syria.  Babylon  was  the 
praemium  belli  for  the  Parthians.  But  Demetrius  did  not  reign 
.  long  in  Syria  as  a  vassal  prince  of  Parthia,  for  he  was  cruelly 
murdered  by  his  wife  Cleopatra,  who  was  determined  to  rule 
herself  (Olymp.  163. 1);  for  this  reason  she  also  killed  her  son, 
Seleucus  V.,  who  had  succeeded  Demetrius,  and  she  then 
entered  upon  the  government  (Olymp.  163,  4).  All  these 
scenes  of  horror  caused  no  sensation  among  the  people,  for 
they  were  accustomed  to  them;  but  Cleopatra  was  put  to 
death  by  her  other  son,  Antiochus. 

Owing  to  this  state  of  dissolution,  Coelesyria  and  Judaea 
separated  themselves  from  the  Syrian  empire.  Coelesyria  was  a 
country  surpassing  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  fertility, 
but  it  seemed  too  small  for  its  inhabitants,  because  they  did  not 
know  how  to  make  use  of  its  resources.  John  Hyrcanus  now 
ruled  as  ethnarch,  quite  unconcerned  about  the  supremacy  of 
Antiochus.  So  far  as  we  can  see  from  Josephus,  it  is  clear, 
that  he  now  conquered  the  Philistine  towns,  such  as  Gaza, 
Ascalon,  and  others.  He  also  conquered  Samaria,  which  was 
most  offensive  to  the  Jews,  because  its  ancient  Mosaic 
religion  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  Jewish  rabbinism 
Samaria  was  completely  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  with  the  most 
inveterate  national  and  religious  hatred.  He  also  extended  his 
dominion  in  the  direction  of  the  Phoenician  coast  towns,  and 
conquered  the  Idumaeans  (Edomites).  They  then  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  southern  mountainous  district  of  Judaea,  and 
no  longer  occur  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  assigned  in 
the  Mosaic  writings,  that  is,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Acabah ;  they  now  inhabited  the  country  near  the  Nabathaeans, 
from  the  southern  hills  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt.  The  Edomites  or  Idumaeans  were  subdued,  and, 
contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law,  according  to  which  the  Edomites 
were  not  to  be  admitted,  they  were  compelled  to  become  Jews. 
Many  Greek  places  in  Peraea  still  show  by  their  ruins,  how 
highly  the  coimtry  was  civilised. 

But   although  the  family    of    Hyrcanus    was   outwardly 
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prosperous,  it  was  not  so  internally:  he  was  hated  by  the 
Pharisees.  The  first  traces  of  Pharisaism  occur  in  his  time; 
but  still  we  must  not  suppose,  that  Pharisees  did  not  exist  even 
as  early  as  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  although  their 
name  may  not  be  mentioned.  Their  character  was  developed 
only  by  degrees:  when  the  life  of  the  Jewish  religion  disap- 
peared with  its  prophets,  the  class  of  learned  interpreters  of 
the  Scriptures,  commonly  called  scribes,  began  to  come  forward 
more  prominently.  Now  the  Pharisees,  in  the  time  of  Hjrrcanus, 
formed  a  strong  opposition  party,  which  was  the  more  dangerous, 
as  under  the  most  frivolous  pretexts  they  threatened  to  over- 
throw the  family  of  the  Maccabees;  for  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  the  dignity  of  high-priest  did  not  belong  to  that 
family ;  but  it  assuredly  had  a  better  title  to  it,  than  those  wlio 
had  evidently  sold  their  religion  and  their  country,  and  were 
the  crouching  slaves  of  tyrants.  Rebellions  and  conspiracies 
occurred  even  in  his  reign.  Hyrcanus  punished  them  with 
cruel  executions,  and  thus  his  last  year  was  darkened  by  the 
recollection  of  the  atrocity  and  cruelty  into  which  he  was 
drawn  by  the  seditious  party  of  the  Pharisees. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Judas,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Aristobulus.  This  latter,  as  Jewish  high-priest,  had  a 
number  of  Hellenic  subjects,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  win 
over  in  the  same  way  as  the  Parthian  kings  did,  by  adopting  a 
Greek  name.  He  also  ruled  with  great  toleration  over  the 
Greeks,  and  they  were  much  e8teem<.d  by  him;  many  Jewish 
kings  ruled  in  the  Greek  towns  according  to  the  Greek  usage, 
and  received  from  them  all  marks  of  honor.  But  this  often 
gave  rise  to  a  conflict  between  Judaism  and  Hellenism.  His 
son  imitating  his  father's  example  called  himself  Alexander 
Jannaeus.  In  the  case  of  Aristobulus,  the  Jewish  name  still 
predominated,  but  in  that  of  his  son  the  Greek  name  is  placed 
first,  and  even  Jannaeus  cannot  be  explained  by  means  of  the 
Hebrew.  His  principality  was  not  insignificant,  and  his  reign  was 
not  inglorious :  it  is  reviled  by  Josephus,  who  wa.s  a  thorough 
Pharisee,  and  therefore  places  the  reign  of  Alexander  in  the 
most  unfavourable  light.  The  Pharisees  were  obstinate  fanatics, 
and  in  their  opposition  and  obstinacy  they  were  ready  to  become 
martyrs,  but  without  having  any  object:  they  were  animated 
by  the  same  fury  with  which  the  zealots  raged,  who,  when 
masters  of  Jerusalem  exercised  such  a  tyranny  that  the  people 
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looked  upon  tlie  conquest  of  tlie  Romans  as  a  relief.  Thus 
Alexander  is  described  as  a  bloody  tyrant.  His  dominion 
when  compared  with  that  of  Herod  is  indeed  not  large,  but 
still  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  said  that  he  derived  his 
wealth  from  excessive  extortion,  and  that  the  public  burdens 
under  him  were  terrible.  But  if  we  look  at  his  reign  with 
impartial  eyes,  we  find  that  it  was  a  happy  period,  and  the 
shedding  of  blood  was  the  consequence  of  Pharisaic  intrigues 
alone.  Alexander  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Aristobulus  and 
Hyrcanus;  the  latter  obtained  the  dignity  of  high-priest,  and 
the  former  the  government  of  the  country." 

In  the  meantime,  Syria  was  torn  to  pieces  and  ravaged  by 
the  constant  wars  between  the  two  lines  of  Demetrius  II.  and 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  without  these  wars  leading  to  any  decisive 
result.  The  murdered  Seleucus  V.  was  succeeded  by  Antiochus 
Grypus,  a  eon  of  Demetrius  II.,  who  for  a  time  ruled  over  the 
ruins  of  the  empire.  But  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Sidetes  and  Cleopatra,  revolted  against  him,  gained 
followers ;  and  a  long  protracted  war  arose  between  Cyzicenus 
and  Grypus,  until  they  became  reconciled.  In  the  treaty, 
which  they  concluded  in  the  end,  the  empire  was  divided,  and 
on  that  occasion  one  part  of  Syria  was  entirely  separated  from 
it.  At  last,  however,  Antiochus  Cyzicenus  acquired  the 
portion  of  Grypus  also,  and  for  a  time  iniled  over  the  whole. 
"  But  after  this  a  war  broke  out  between  Antiochus  and  the  sons 
of  Grypus."  Cyzicenus  left  behind  him  five  sons,  who  again 
carried  on  angry  and  protracted  wars  against  tH(e  sons  of  Grypus, 
and  among  one  another.  The  empire  was  completely  broken 
up,  each  of  the  sons  of  Cyzicenus  maintaining  his  share.  The 
Phoenician  towns  were  now  completely  separated  from  Syria, 
and  existed  as  republics.  The  last  survivor  of  the  warring  princes 
was  Antiochus  Eusebes«  a  grandson  of  Cyzicenus,  whom  most 
chronologers  call  Antiochus  XIII.  But  he  possessed  only  a  small 
portion  of  Syria;  all  the  rest  of  the  empire,  headed  by  An- 
tioch,  had  surrendered  to  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  although 
Antioch  was  a  Greek  city  (Olymp.  174,  2):  "such  was  the 
misery  of  the  country.  Tigranes  united  the  separate  parts  of 
Syria  and  Antiochia,  and  retained  possession  of  them  for  some 
time."  Antiochus  Eusebes  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Eomans, 
and  during  the  second  Mithridatic  war  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
by  means  of  his  father's  treasures  endeavoured  to  purchase  the 
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interest  of  the  Romans,  just  as  an  Indian  dynasty,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Mongol  dynasty,  possessed  influence  only 
on  account  of  the  treasures  of  its  ancestors.  He  was  treated 
at  Home  for  a  long  time  in  a  humiliating  manner,  but  effected 
nothing.  He  accordingly  returned,  and  when  Pompey  had 
taken  Syria  from  Tigranes,  Antiochus  endeavoured  to  obtain 
it;  but  he  received  only  the  small  principality  of  Commagene 
(Olymp.  179, 1),  which  continue4  to  belong  to  the  Seleucidae 
down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian;  **  there  they  lived  as  a  wealthy 
but  politically  insignificant  family.** 

In  this  manner  the  Syrian  empire  was  broken  up :  Asia  again 
became  completely  Asiatic,  and  Babylonia,  Hyrcania,  Media, 
and  Bactria  were  incorporated  with  the  Parthian  empire. 

The  Parthians  were  essentially  different  from  the  Persians, 
who  had  their  national  peculiarities  and  the  peculiar  Magian 
religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  Partliians  had  no  such  religion, 
did  not  regard  themselves,  like  the  Persians,  as  natural  adver- 
saries of  tlie  Greeks,  but  began  to  assimilate  themselves  to 
them,  and  their  kings  called  themselves  c^tXiXXi/vcv.  They 
were  much  more  uncivilised  than  the  Persians,  but  liad  every- 
thing Greek,  like  the  Thracians  and  lUyrians;  all  their  coins 
bear  Greek  inscriptions,  and  there  are  no  Parthian  coins  at 
all  with  Parthian  characters,  but  we  invariably  find,  e,  g,  : 
fiaaiXeif^  jipdcucrj^  (^^XcXXi/v,  and  their  chronology  was  the 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  beginning  with  A.  u.  C.  442.  The 
Parthians  seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  barbarous  people ; 
as  they  did  not  reach  the  civilisation  of  the  Orientals,  they 
remained  what  they  were ;  for  Greek  culture  was  too  far  above 
them,  for  them  to  reach  it.  The  Greek  inscriptions  on  their 
coins  (probably  struck  at  Seleucia)  became  more  and  more 
barbarous,  until,  in  the  end,  they  are  so  bad  that  we  can  only 
guess  what  they  are.  Their  empire  was  a  large  feudal  empire, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  called  by  the  Orientals  kings  of  nations 
and  kings  of  countries.  They  had  no  satraps,  but  in  every 
country,  as  in  Persia  and  Media,  they  left  a  vassal  prince,  who 
was  obliged  to  support  them  with  troops.  We  see  this  at  a 
later  period  in  Armenia,  which  afterwards,  likewise,  became 
subject  to  them;  for  Armenia,  under  its  own  kings,  continued 
to  form  a  kingdom  by  itself.  It  is  strange  that  the  Parthian 
empire  maintained  itself  so  long,  for  it  was  a  weak  state,  its 
defence  consisting  only  in  its  vast  extent  and  its  inaccessible 
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frontiers;  and  it  was  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  conquer  it. 

The  state  of  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor,  after  having  been 
small  for  a  long  time,  became  great  after  the  war  of  Antiochus, 
by  means  of  the  provinces  which  the  Bomans  gave  to  it.  Its 
distance  protected  it  against  the  indignation  of  the  Bomans, 
which  was  shown  especially  towards  Eumenes.  His  brother 
Attalus  intrigued  against  him^  but  Eumenes  died  at  the  right 
time,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  saved  for  the  prcsunt. 
In  ancient  times  Pergamus  is  not  mentioned.  It  was  quite  a 
small  and  insignificant  place — ^a  mountain  fort,  which  became 
important  only  in  the  course  of  time;  it  had  no  ktIottj^,  and  is 
not  mentioned  at  all  among  the  Aeolian  places.  Under  its 
kings  it  became  prosperous,  large,  and  important,  "  not  only 
on  account  of  fine  buildings  and  wealth,  but  on  account  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  literature.''  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
school  of  literature,  and  there  was  a  literaiy  rivalry  between 
Pergamus  and  Alexandria.  The  literature  of  Alexandria  had 
been  completely  changed  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
The  mathematical  school  remained,  being  continued  by  a 
BulSox^,  though  it  was  less  and  less  distinguished  for  its  great 
men,  and  flourished  down  to  the  third  century  of  our  era: 
mathematics,  at  least,  did  not  go  backward.  But  literature 
became  quite  extinct,  and  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
there  is  no  trace  of  poets  or  any  really  good  writers;  there 
were,  indeed,  authors  and  liistorians,  and  even  the  monster, 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  was  an  author  of  talent  (what  is  quoted  from 
him  by  Athcnaeus  is  interesting),  but  the  noble  Muse  of  litera- 
ture had  disappeared.  There  remained  only  grammar,  which 
from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  was  more  and  more  developed. 
Eratosthenes  was  the  first  who  was  called  ypafifuiTi/co^ ;  but 
the  idea  then  connected  with  this  word  was  that  of  an  inter- 
preter and  connoisseur  of  literature.  All  that  which  had  until 
then  been  pursued  without  method,  e.g.^  the  criticism  of  poets 
and  philology,  now  assumed  a  definite  form,  especially  since 
the  time  of  Aristarchus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  Home.  At  Pergamus,  also,  a  grammatical  school 
existed,  the  development  of  which  was  very  great,  and  for  a 
time  even  poetical  literature  flourished  there;  but  it  never  was 
of  any  great  importance,  and  never  could  be  compared  with 
that   of   Alexandria.      Pergamus,   moreover,   contained    the 
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second  great  library  ia  the  ancient  world.  The  art  of 
painting  was  encouraged  particu!ai*ly  by  the  liberality  of 
Attalus  I.  The  course  of  Greek  art  runs  parallel  with  that 
of  the  political  history,  and  the  history  of  the  later  period  of 
Greek  art  is  neglected  as  much  as  the  later  political  history. 
The  ornamental  arts,  which  require  more  skill  than  genius, 
may  indeed  be  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  a  prince,  but 
genius  in  painting,  as  well  as  in  poetry,  cannot. 

Under  Attalus,  the  successor  of  the  last  Eumenes,  Pergamus 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  He  left  behind  him  one 
son,  who  was  a  peculiarly  fearful  specimen  of  humanity — a 
man,  in  whom  absolute  wickedness  and  malice  settle  into  a 
deep-rooted  madness — a  satanic  genius,  who  delights  in  evil 
and  in  destruction:  such  characters  are  not  uncommon  in 
eastern  dynasties.  He  took  a  delight  in  frightening  and  de- 
stroying his  own  friends.  He  was  not  without  knowledge, 
but  his  chief  study  was  the  botany  of  poisonous  plants;  he 
murdered  his  own'  mother,  and  was  mad  like  Caligula.  In 
order  to  end  in  bringing  misery  upon  his  country,  he  be- 
queathed it  to  the  Romans  (Olymp.  161,4).  The  entrance 
upon  this  inheritance,  however,  was  made  difficult  for  them  by 
Aristonicus,  a  bastard  of  the  late  Eumenes,  an  excellent  and 
worthy  man.  Supported  only  by  Asiatic  troops,  and  under 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  he  maintained  himself  for 
some  years  against  the  Eoman  armies,  defeated  them,  and 
made  Roman  generals  his  prisoners;  but  he  succumbed  in  the 
end  to  the  military  discipline  and  valour  of  the  Romans  in  a 
glorious  manner  (Olymp.  162,  3).  His  death  is  no  disgrace 
to  him,  although  it  was  ignominous.  Afler  this  the  Romans 
divided  western  Asia,  and  gave  away  a  part  of  it.  There 
now  remained  only  two  principalities  in  Asia  Minor — Bithynia 
and  Pontus. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  Bithynia  in  my  account  of  the 
war  of  Perseus,  when  Prusias,  for  a  time,  was  hostile  against 
the  Romans.  But  after  the  peace  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  pardon  by  the  lowest  humiliation.  He  gave  hb  son 
Nicomedes  as  a  hostage,  and  the  Romans  afterwards  armed 
him  against  his  father.  AVhen  he  returned,  his  father,  sus- 
pecting him,  aimed  at  his  life;  but  the  son,  anticipating  him, 
murdered  his  father.  Nicomedes  was  recognised  by  the 
Romans;  and  he,  together  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  were 
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allies  of  the  Eomans  against  Aristonicus.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  latter,  both  were  rewarded  with  presents:  Mithridates 
obtained  Great  Phrygia,  and  from  the  fragments  of  Caius 
Gracchus  ^  we  can  see  that  these  concessions  were  made  to 
them  in  the  same  way  in  which  Talleyrand,  in  1802,  at  Batis- 
bon  and  Paris,  sold  territories  to  the  German  princes. 

Mithridates  was  descended  from  the  ancient  seven  princes  of 
the  Persians,  and  this  princely  family  had  established  itself  in 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus.  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  were  Aramaic 
countries,  at  least  an  Aramaic  people  ruled  there  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Assyrians;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  existed 
in  those  countries  even  at  an  earlier  period.  In  the  time  of 
Antigonus  the  one-eyed,  a  certain  Mithridates  was  ruler  in 
those  parts.  His  family  branched  off  in  two  lines,  one  of 
which  received  Cappadocia  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  the  other 
the  principality  of  Pontus.  These  principalities  were  very 
hostile  to  each  other.  The  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  particularly 
extended  under  Pharnaces,  at  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war; 
it  subdued  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast.  Such  things,  in  a 
barbarous  state,  always  form  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
Pontus  now  became  a  wealthy  country.  Pharnaces'  son  was 
named  Mithridates,  and  at  his  death  he  left  behind  him  the 
great  Mithridates  as  a  mere  child. 

During  the  minority  of  the  latter,  the  Romans  treated  him 
with  unexampled  injustice.  They  first  took  from  him  Phrygia, 
because  their  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
that  state.  This  he  never  forgot.  But  they  also  endeavoured 
to  injure  him  otherwise  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  limit  his 
powers  more  and  more.  Under  these  circumstance  he  grew 
up  thirsting  for  revenge.  During  the  Cimbrian  war,  the 
Romans  had  no  time  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  great  mind,  and  having  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  formed  a  profound  plan  of  revenge.  He  first 
tried  to  strengthen  his  kingdom,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
dL<»tant  parts,  where  the  Romans  could  not  interfere.  Thus 
he  carried  on  wars  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Bosporus  as  far  as 
the  Borysthenes,  and  there  subdued  all  the  nations  as  far  as 
the  Dnicstr.  His  general,  Neoptolemus,  built  fortresses  there. 
His  whole  plan  was  directed  against  Rome;  and  had  he  been 
a  contemporary  of  Hannibal,  it  is  very  probable  that  Rome 

•  Gelliug,  N.A,,  xi.  10,  4. 
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would  have  been  crushed.  If  he  had  only  had  another  people 
than  Asiatics,  the  destruction  of  Borne  would  have  been 
possible.  All  his  designs  were  excellent,  but  all  failed  in  their 
execution  on  account  of  the  miserable  character  of  his  subjects. 
His  plan,  even  at  an  early  period,  was  to  throw  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  Bastamae  and  Getae  from  Dacia  upon  Italy, 
while  he  himself  was  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Asia  and  Greece, 
and  expel  them  from  those  countries.  On  this  subject  I  refer 
you  to  my  Lectures  on  Roman  history.  The  wars  are  ex- 
tremely memorable.  If  we  judge  of  him  from  the  ill-success 
of  his  undertakings,  we  wrong  him :  the  fault  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful issue  of  the  war  of  his  generals,  Archclaus  and  Taxilas, 
is  not  his.  Whatever  he  himself  did  was  excellent :  it  was  he 
who  devised  the  plans  at  that  time,  when  being  confined  to 
himself  alone,  and  quite  repressed  by  the  Romans,  he  rallied 
again,  and  was  conquered  only  through  exhaustion,  the  unfit- 
ness of  his  Asiatics,  and  the  good  fortune  of  Pompey. 

Bithynia  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  the  will  of 
the  last  Nicomedes.  A  similar  will  of  Ptolemy  Alexander 
was  spoken  of  at  Rome,  which  he  was  said  to  have  made  at 
Tyre,  when  he  was  expelled  from  Alexandria;  and  upon  the 
ground  of  this  alleged  will,  the  Romans  claimed  the  sovereignty 
over  his  dominions.^^ 

The  fate  of  Alexandria  had  been  very  sad  ever  since  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  when  the  two  brothers  Ptolemy 
Philometor  and  Physcon  obtained  the  supreme  power.  Philo- 
metor  was  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  later  Ptolemies,  and 
Physcon  was  the  most  talented,  but  thoroughly  wicked.  We 
have  seen  that  the  two  brothers  at  first  reigned  conjointly,  and 
then  carried  on  war  against  each  other,  until  Physcon  or  Euer- 
getes  II.  withdrew  to  Cyrene,  and  that  Philometor  lost  his 
life  in  Syria.  After  the  death  of  Philometor,  Euergetes,  who 
had  already  acted  at  Cyrene  as  an  infuriated  tyrant,  returned; 
this  caused  an  insurrection,  and  hence  his  deadly  hatred  of 
Alexandria  and  its  Graeco-Macedonian  citizens.     He  ruled  by 

'^  "  In  the  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  Egypt  which  I  am  going  to  give 
jovLf  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  particularly  to  two  points,  respecting  which 
erroneous  opinions  arc  generally  entertained.  Peter  Eckhd,  an  ornament  of 
our  country,  who  without  being  a  philologer  had  a  correct  philological  tact,  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  this  period  in  his  work  Doctrina  Nummorum.  But  in 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  all  errors,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  later  year8.''~1826ii 
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means  of  mercenaries  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Agathoclea 
had  ruled  at  Syracuse,  and  in  a  most  horrible  massacre  he  ex- 
tirpated the  whole  of  the  old  Greek  and  Macedonian  population. 
Polybius  who,  together  with  the  Roman  ambassador  Scipio  or 
T.  Mummius,  saw  Alexandria  in  his  reign,  states  that  the 
Graeco -Macedonian  population  was  destroyed  by  him,  and  that 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  consisted  of  a  populace  assembled  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  city  now  completely  assumed 
the  character  of  an  Egyptian  town.  It  must  be  remarked, 
however,  that  Euergetes  was  not  wanting  either  in  knowledge 
or  in  ability.  He  even  wrote  memoirs,  which,  to  judge  from 
the  passages  quoted  from  it,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
historical  interest.  The  disgusting  custom  of  marrying  their 
sisters  had  been  common  in  the  family  of  the  Ptolemies,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Ptolemy  11.  Several  physiologists  maintain, 
that  when  near  relations  are  married  to  each  other,  physical 
and  moral  deterioration,  and  crippled  and  scrofulous  constitu- 
tions are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  necessary  consequences. 
This  is  a  general  rule,  and  the  laws  forbidding  such  marriages 
are  founded  on  sound  principles.  Nay,  even  in  villages,  where 
marriages  are  contracted  among  the  villagers  themselves,  we 
often  see  crip^^led,  idiotic,  and  wretched  generations.  Accord- 
ing to  this  observation,  we  cannot  wonder  that  there  arose 
among  the  Ptolemies,  who  married  their  own  sisters,  such  a 
degeneracy  of  both  body  and  soul:  a  manifest  curse  hangs 
over  the  Ptolemies.  Ptolemy  Philometor  was  married  to  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  and  had  a  daughter  by  her.  When,  after  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Phjrscon  undertook  the  government,  he 
first  married  his  brother's  widow,  and  then  her  daughter 
who  was  likewise  called  Cleopatra,  and  acts  a  prominent  part 
in  Egyptian  history.  I  do  not  intend  to  relate  to  you  the 
horrors  of  Physcon,  I  will  only  mention  that  he  caused  the 
son  of  Cleopatra  to  be  murdered,  and  ordered  the  corpse  to 
be  taken  to  her.  His  wife,  the  sistor  of  the  murdered  child, 
showed  no  trace  of  revenge,  and  was  as  indifferent  as  if  one 
of  her  courtiers  had  been  killed.  In  Physcon's  will,  she  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and"  his  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and 
Alexander,  became  her  colleagues  (Olymp.  166,  1). 

"  The  mother  favoured  the  younger  son,  while  the  people 
and  the  soldiers  preferred  Ptolemy,  the  elder,  who  is  sumamed 
Soter;  but  the  people  called  him  by  the  Egyptian  name 
Lathurus,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unknown.     These  two 
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names  have  been  the  cause  of  much  confusion,  and  have  led 
people  to  believe  that  there  were  two  Ptolemies.  Eckhel  has 
corrected  the  mistake,  and  shown  that  both  names  belong  to 
one  individual,  die  one  being  an  honourable  surname,  and  the 
other  a  nickname.  lie  obtained  the  government,  and  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  mother  for  nine  years:  he  must  have  been 
a  good-natured  man^  and  was  as  popular  as  his  mother  was 
hated.  Alexander,  the  younger,  reigned  during  this  period  as 
nominal  king  at  Pelusium  ; "  but  with  the  aid  of  his  mother, 
he  expelled  his  brother,  and  then  reigned  with  Cleopatra 
alone.  "  One  of  the  inscriptions  of  Philae  shows  that  this 
Alexander  was  not  called  Ptolemy."  Ptolemy  Soter  then 
went  to  Cyprus;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  remained  there, 
or  whether  after  meeting  with  an  obstinate  resistance  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  island.  Between  Cleopatra  and  her  son 
there  soon  arose  a  hatred,  such  as  was  common  among  men  at 
that  period,  and  the  son  murdered  his  mother.  She  deserved 
no  pity;  but  Alexander  being  now  expelled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, proceeded  to  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia.  "  Soter  still  con- 
tinued to  reign  for  some  time.  The  condition  of  Egypt  was 
truly  deplorable.  We  do  not  find  a  trace  of  tlie  bcneBcial 
institutions  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies ;  the  monuments  perished, 
the  Greek  character  disappears  more  and  more,  and  the 
Jewish  population  becomes  hellenised ;  everything  is  of  foreign 
origin,  imperfect  and  bad."  ^gypt  had  lost  all  its  possessions 
with  the  exception  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  and  these  latter 
countries  were  given  as  separate  principalities,  to  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Cyrene  was  now  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
Somans  (Olymp.  171,  1),  and  Cyprus  was  soon  after  taken  by 
them. 

"  Ptolemy  Soter  died  (Olymp.  174,  4)  without  leaving  any 
legitimate  children.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  now 
married  Alexander  III.,  a  son  of  Alexander  I.  He  thus 
ascended  the  throne,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  dynasty,  he 
murdered  the  old  princess  on  the  nineteenth  day  after  his 
accession.  This  act  called  forth  an  insurrection,  in  which  the 
infuriated  people  slew  him.  His  brother,  Alexander  HI., 
now  ascended  the  throne,  but  he  too  was  expelled  by  the 
the  Alexandrians  (Olymp.  178,  3).  What  was  now  to  be 
done  about  the  succession?  for  Ptolemy  Soter's  brother, 
Alexander  I.,  had  died  at  Tyre.     He  is  the  one  who  is  said  to 
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have  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Komans:  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary means  by  which  at  that  time  a  king  took  vengeance  on 
his  own  country.  It  was  however  perhaps  a  mere  report;  but 
the  Romans  made  use  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  the  country, 
and  they  would  have  done  so,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by 
their  own  civil  wars.  The  Egyptians  were  now  left  to  choose 
for  themselves,  and  those  who  had  the  power,  elected  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  called"  Ptolemy  v^o^  Aiowao^^ 
or  by  a  nickname,  Auletes,  on  account  of  his  great  vulgarity, 
and  because  it  alluded  to  the  only  thing  in  which  he  showed 
any  ability.  *'  These  two  names  have  produced  the  same 
mistake  as  those  of  his  father,  who  was  surnamed  Soter  and 
Lathurus;  but  they  must  be  assigned  to  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  confusion  in  this  case  is  the  greater  because  his 
reign  was  of  long  duration;  and  even  Eckhel  here  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived,  for  he  speaks  of  two  different  persons." 
Ptolemy  Soter  had  two  illegitimate  sons;  the  younger,  who 
was  king  of  Cyprus,  was  deposed  by  the  Romans,  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  will  of  Alexander ;  the  elder  was 
Ptolemy  veo?  Aiowao^y 

The  latter,  the  father  of  Cleopatra,  the  most  contemptible 
among  the  later  Ptolemies,  now  undertook  the  government. 
'*  His  kingdom  was  confined  within  its  own  boundaries,  and 
the  empire  which  once  excited  the  envy  of  the  world,  was  now 
deficient  in  agriculture.  The  government  was  wretched,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  basest  and  most  abject  persons.  The 
Alexandrians,  moreover,  were  a  restless  people,  and  ^'  thus  his 
reign  became  so  insufferable  to  them  that  they  expelled  him. 
They  then  proclaimed  a  princess  Berenice,  "  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Auletes,  regent;  and  besides  her  they  appointed  a  council, 
in  which  again  the  administrators  of  the  kingdom  are  called 
o-u776V€t9.**  Ptolemy  Auletes  went  to  Rome,  wishing  to  draw 
the  Romans  into  his  interest.  The  intelligent  among  the 
Romans  would  not  interfere,  and  as  in  bad  times  bad  arguments 
also  are  used  for  a  good  object,  they  produced  a  forged  Sibyl- 
line oracle  which  forbade  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  But 
Ptolemy  remained  at  Rome  for  a  long  time,'*  borrowing  incre- 

"  <*  There  is  still  much  confuRion  among  the  Alexanders.  A  passage  of 
Forphyrius  clearly  shows,  that  Alexander  II.  was  slain  on  the  nineteenth  daj 
after  his  accession;  bat  the  one  who  in  his  will  left  the  country  to  the  Romans, 
was  Alexander  L,  a  brother  of  Ftolemj  Soter,  who  wandered  about  in  Cyprus.** 
— 1826.    (Comp.  Kltin,  Schrijt,  toI.  L  p.  302.) 
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diblc  sums,  by  means  of  which  he  bouglit  over  the  leading 
men  in  the  senate,  without,  however,  gaining  the  object  he 
desired.  At  a  later  period,  however,  he  was  put  in  possession 
of  his  kingdom  by  Gabinius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  *'  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  Cicero,  to  whom  the  king  promised  a  sum 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling,  which  the  Roman  was  to 
extort  from  the  Egyptians  by  commissionei-s  "  (Olymp.  181,  2), 
Wo  may  easily  imagine  what  bloody  vengeance  he  took; 
Gabinius  did  not  indeed  receive  the  promised  sum,  but  Egypt 
was  plunged  into  the  deepest  misery  in  order  to  raise  the  money 
which  had  been  squandered  at  Eome. 

After  his  death  there  followed  tlie  period  of  the  Pharsalian 
war.  "  His  daughter  Cleopatra,  yet  a  young  girl,  reigned 
conjointly  with  her  still  younger  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 
sumamed  Alowkto^.  Both  were  mere  puppets,  though  the 
elder  distinguished  himself  a  little  in  the  war  against  Julius 
Caesar.^'  Wlien  after  this  Caesar  came  to  Alexandria,  "  Cleo- 
patra won  his  affections  and  became  queen  of  Egypt,  at  first 
conjointly  with  her  second  brother,  but  afterwards  alone,  the 
younger  brother  also  dying  soon  after.  She  then  married 
Antony  and  lived  with  him,  until  the  battle  of  Actium  decided 
the  fate  of  Egypt,  and  Cleopatra  made  away  with  herself." 
Respecting  all  these  points  I  must  refer  you  to  my  Lectures  on 
Roman  history. 


THE   END. 
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ABANTES,l251. 

Abbas  Mirzo,  i.  128. 

Abel,  i.  154. 

Abydenus,  i.  105. 

Abvdos,  ii.  153,  161,  305.  Taken  by 
Philip  IIL  iii.  377. 

AbysHinians,  i.  62. 

Acanthus,  ii.  261. 

Acamania,  colonics  founded  in,  by  the 
Corinthians,  i.  270;  ii.  179, 307  n. 

Acamanians,  i.  242;  ii.51,  69.  Support 
Cassander,  iii.  90.  In  Epirus»  134, 
135,  137.  Made  subject  to  the  Aetn« 
lians,  272.  Api>ly  to  Rome  for  assis- 
tance, 308.  Separated  from  Epinis, 
311.  Join  the  Achacans,  356,  369, 
370,379,384,  389,  404,  419. 

Acca,  ii.  322  n. 

Achaean  league,  ii.  209. 

Achacans,  i.  204,  230,  234,  235.  In 
Peloponnesus,  i.  238,  239.  Their 
Colonies,  252 ;  ii.  50, 85.  Join  Athens 
against  Philip,  295.  Join  Agis,  395. 
In  the  Lamiun  war,  iii.  30.  Their 
Italian  Colonies,  180.  Their  con- 
federacy, 269.  Origin  of,  273,  274. 
Joined  by  Sicyon,  277.  Its  rapid 
extension,  280, 28 1 .  Its  constitution, 
ib.  At  war  with  the  Aetolians,  282. 
Allied  with  them  against  Demetrius 
II.,  303, 304.  Joined  by  Megalopolis, 
305.  Extension  of  their  league,  306, 
307.  Their  military  tactics,  326  n. 
Opposed  to  Sparta,  327.  Defeated  by 
Cleomcnes,  328,  329, 332.  Negotiate 
with  Cloomenes,  332,334.  Revolt  of 
many  towns  from,  335.  Their  defec- 
tive constitution,  336.  Surrender 
Acrocorinthus  to  Antigonus  Doson, 
338.  At  Sellasia,  340.  Their  ser- 
vility to  Antigonus  Doson,  351  At 
war  with  the  Aetolians,  353,  tt  9eqq. 
Three  periods  of  their  history,  354. 
Defeated  at  Caphyae,  355, 356.  The 
forces  of  their  confederacy,  356. 
Their  treatment  by  the  Macedonians, 
361.  Make  peace  with  the  Aetolians, 
363.   Defeat  Machanidaa,  370.  Theur 


rise  under  Fhilopoemcn,  381,  etseqq. 
Join  the  Romans,  384,388.  Make 
war  against  Nabis,  395.  Recover 
Argos,  396.  Adhere  to  the  Romans, 
398.  At  war  with  Nabis,  405.  Rule 
over  all  Peloponnesus,  406.  Change 
in  their  constitution,  408.  Defeat 
the  M(;ssenians,  409.  Their  prosperity, 
iU  Their  feeling  towards  Rome,  412; 
how  treated  by  the  R^jmans,  419; 
obey  them,  422.  Tlieir  influence 
under  Lycortas,  424.  Conduct  of 
Marcius  Philippus  towards  them,  425. 
Their  leaders  sent  to  Italy,  427,  428. 
Their  return.  430.  State  of,  431. 
Extent  of  their  league,  432.  Causes 
of  their  ruin,  433.  Origin  of  their 
last  war  with  Rome,  434.  Invade 
Laconia,  435,  438.  Assist  the  Romans 
agiunst  Andrisens,  437.  Attack  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  438.  Declsure 
war  against  Rome,  439.  Defeated  at 
Scarphea,  440.  Reject  the  offers  of 
Metellus,  441.  Defeated  by  Mum- 
mius,  ib.  Their  league  dissolved, 
442. 

Achaeans,  Phthiotian,  i.  24 4,  279. 

Achaemenes,  i.  363;  ii.  182. 

Aehaemenidac,  i.  102,  131. 

Achaemenidae  of  Fontus,  ii.  318. 

Achaeus,  L  200. 

Aehaens  (father  of  Laudice),  iii,  287, 
292, 297, 298, 346, 347, 348. 

Achaia,  traditions  respecting,  and  early 
history  of,  i.  238,  239;  iii.  89,  110. 

Achilles,  his  supposed  connection  with 
the  Molottians,  iii  137, 138,  139. 

Achmed  Mehmed  Khan,  ii.  320. 

Acichorius,  iii.  240,  242,  244. 

Acri,  S.  Giovanni  d*.,  i.  73,  74. 

Acron,  i.  87. 

Acropolis,  iii.  18. 

Acrotatus,  iii,  229,  255,  268,  305  n. 

Acusilaus,  i.  169  ir. 

Addison,  iii.  313 

Adeia,  iii.  59. 

Adimantus,  ii.  161 »,  162. 

Admetus,  L  360. 
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Aoacidcs  iii.  67,  140. 

Acjj^'ac,  the  aiiciviit  capital  of  Mocc- 

duiiia,  ii.  254,  255,  257. 
Aopulea,  i.  217. 

A('Kiii>"''t  i*  ^^7* 

Av^i^iiiA,  prol)uhIyoiic*c  in  tiic  iK>sscs5ion 

of  the  rhoonk-iaiis,  i.  210:  252,  260. 

IkcoincB  powortul,  279.   At  war  with 

Atheiiii,    2UU.        P^rroneous    notions 

rcs]H!Ctinf;   its  population,  300:  329. 

Its  feiCulpturcH,  ii.  17:  66;  iii.  305,394. 

Ae^inctans,  rivalry  Itctwccn  tiiein  and 
the  Athenians,  i.  369.  Defeated  by 
the  latter,  ib. 

Aepuni,  tiic  ]>lace  of  meeting  of  the 
Achaean  league,  iii.  280. 

Ae};u8iK>tuiui,  ii.  161.  Battle  of,  162, 
163. 

Acfryptus,  i.  80. 

Aelian,  ii.  295  n. 

Aelins  Dionysins  referred  to,  iii.  137. 

Acniilius  Paullus,  L.,  iii.  353.  Com- 
mands the  Komans  a^rainst  Peiseus, 
420.    His  conduct  in  Kpinis,  426. 

Aemonia,  i.  244. 

Aenianians,  i.  244. 

Aeolian.s  i.  208,  236,  237,  244. 

Acoli^  i.  249. 

Aeolus,  i.  200. 

Aetu'hinei*.  references  to,  i.  245;  ii.  281, 
286,  288,  303,  393;  iii.  192.  His 
character,  ii.  337.  II  in  statements 
respectin;?  the  revolt  of  TheWs,  357  n. 
One  of  tiic  ten  orators,  336;  iii.  7. 
His  8|)cci'h  on  the  crown,  8  n. 

Ae4«'hyhis,  ii.  20,  344. 

Aesop,  ii.  351. 

Aesopus,  his  faladous  history  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  ii.  351. 

Aethicans,  iii.  65. 

Aetolia,  ii.  179.  Invaded  hv  the  Gaids, 
iii.  247.  By  Philip,  371'.  The  seat 
of  war  between  Cassander  and  Anti- 
pinus,  89,  90. 

Aetolians  mi}:rate,  i.  228.  Rule  in  Klis, 
238.  Their  characteristics  and  dialect, 
241 ;  ii.  69,  359,  374,  395,  409.  Take 
)K)ssession  of  OcniadiU*,  iii.  24.  Join 
the  Athenians,  28.  Their  history  and 
constitution,  ib.  Their  character,  29. 
Abandon  the  sief^e  of  Lamin,  35. 
Continue  the  war  alone,  45.  Conclude 
peace  with  Antipater,  46.  Their  treaty 
with  Perdiccas,  47.  Support  Poly- 
spcrchtni,  75,  92.  Allies  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 97.  Their  piracy,  111  n. 
Allied  with  Pyrrhus,  126.  Some- 
times called  K))irots,  135.  Am)»hic- 
tvonie  war  against,  229-231.  In  the 
6aUic  invasion,  240,  et  seqq.  At  war 
with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  260.  In- 
crease of  their  importance,  269.  Ori- 
gin of  their  confederacy,  ib.     Their 


policy  and  character,  270,  271.  Com- 
pared witli  tlic  Athenians,  27U  n; 
with  the  Klephts,  271.  Usurp  the 
I)iace  of  the  Aniphictyons  and  extend 
their confcdenu'y, 272*.  Tiieir  plimder- 
iuf;  exiwditions  ib.  273,  305.  At  war 
with  Boi.'otia,  278.  At  war  with  the 
Aclmeans,  282.  At  war  with  Deme- 
trius II.,  303,  304.  Allied  with  the 
Achaeans,  ib.  Kxtend  their  syniiwlity, 
304.  iX'fy  the  Romans,  308.  Friendly 
to  Clcomenes,  327.  Take  no  part  in  his 
war,  3.37.  At  war  with  the  Achaeans, 
353,  ei  set/q.  Members  of  their  league, 
353.  Make  a  predator}'  inn)ad  into 
PelojKinnesus,  354-356.  Their  Icmucs, 
357.  Land  again  in  Peloponnesus, 
ik  In  alHancc  with  Sparta,  358. 
Invade  Macedonia,  3'i9.  Invade 
Kpirus  and  lV'h»i>onneMis,  360.  Make 
]H>ace  witli  IMiilip  and  the  Achaeans, 
363.  Ally  themselves  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 308,  369.  At  war  with  Philip, 
369,  et  sfgq.  Make  i>eace  with  him, 
371.  Their  relation  to  Rome,  381, 
386,  389.  Their  irritation  against  the 
Romans,  .?9 1 ,  392.  Apply  to  Antio- 
ehus,  398.  Defeated  at  'rhermopylae, 
4<K).  At  war  with  Rome,  4 01, '404. 
Submit  to  the  Romans,  404.  Assist 
Nabis,  405.  How  treated  by  the 
Romans,  419. 

Africa,  i.  76.  Ideas  'of  the  ancients 
n.*si>ecting,  i.  1 19;  iL  54,  95.  Geo- 
graphy of,  iii.  208. 

Africanus,  JuHus,  i.  14,  64. 

Agamemnon,  i.  234. 

Agariste,  the  mother  of  Periclca,  iL  10. 

Agatharchides  of  Cnidus,  iii,  290,  291. 

Agatbo<'Iea,  iii.  349. 

Agathocles  (son  of  Lysimachus),  iii. 
129,  131,  132. 

Agatluxrles,  iii.  144, 175.  His  character, 
203.  Compared  with  Dion^sius  the 
elder,  ib.  204.  His  early  history',  ibu 
Ik'comes  t\Tant  of  Svracuse,  205.  At 
war  with  the  Carthaginians,  ib.  Sails 
to  Africa,  206.  Loinds  in  Africa,  207. 
His  campaign  there,  208.  Returns  to 
Sicily,  209.  His  treachery  towards 
Ophelias,  211,  287.    His  second  cam- 

Saign  in  Africa,  212.  Returns  to 
.  yracuse,  il).  Makes  peace  with 
Carthage,  213.  Becomes  king,  ib. 
His  enterprises  in  Italy,  ib.  On  the 
Adriatic,  214.     His  death,  ib. 

Agathocles  (II.),  iii.  214. 

Agathocles  (of  Alexandria),  iii  349^ 
350. 

Agathyrsi,  the,  L  159,  160. 

Agenor,  i.  77. 

Ages  of  the  world.  Greek  notions  re- 
specting, 1 192,  193. 
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Ag^ilaos,  his  war  against  the  Persians, 
ii.  136.  Mafle  general  against  the 
Persians,  195.  His  parentage  and 
character,  196-198.  His  campaigns 
in  Asia,  198.  Offends  the  Thcb 
199.  Recalled  to  Greece,  201.  G 
the  battle  of  Coronea,  ib.  Causes 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  202.  De- 
fends Phoebidas,  219.  Takes  Phlius, 
220,226.  Invades  Boeotia,  227.  Saves 
Sparta,  240. 

Agesilaus  (uncle  of  Agis  IV.)  iii.  316, 
319,  320,  321. 

Agcsipolis,  iii.  358. 

Agiastis  iiL  323. 

Agis  I.,  i.  231, 236. 

Agis  II.,  ii.  92.  Occupies  Decelea, 
124.  Besieges  Athens,  164,  175,  196. 

Agis  III.,  ii.  379, 380.  Collects  nicrCAi- 
naries,  392.  Goes  to  Crete,  ib.  393. 
Endeavours  to  rouse  Greece  agaiufit 
Alexander,  ib.  394.  Begins  the  war 
against  Macedonia,  395.  His  difficul- 
ties in  Peloponnesus,  ib.  Dcfe4ited  by 
Antipater,  396.     His  deatli,  397. 

Agis  IV.,  iii.  282.  His  family.  313, 
314.  His  accession  and  objects,  315, 
316.  Proi)oses  to  re-distribute  the 
land,  316.  His  disinterestedness,  317. 
His  proposal  rejected,  318.  Effects 
a  revolution,  319.  Cancels  debts,  320. 
His  expedition  to  the  Isthmus,  ib. 
His  death,  321,  322. 

Agriunians,  ii.  21 1. 

Agrigentum,  a  colony  of  Rhodes,  ii.  99. 
Population  of,  100*,  101.  Tyrants  of, 
102  et  seqq.  Its  i)roJ5perity,  107.  De- 
stroyed by  the  Cartnaginians,  133. 
Its  wealth,  iii.  172.  Besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  173,  174. 
Under  Dionysius,  179.  Under  Car- 
thage, 216.  Taken  by  Pyrrhus,  217. 
Again  under  Carthage,  218,  222.  De- 
stroyed in  the  first  Punic  war,  227. 

Agron  i.  87. 

Ahasucrus,  ii.  180  n. 

Alaric,  iii.  444. 

Albasinians,  i.  160, 161. 

Alcaeus,  i.  257,  276,  293,  305. 

Alcoens  of  Messene,  iii.  391. 

Alcetas  (brother  of  Perdiccas)  iiL  59, 
61. 

Alcetas  (son  of  Tharj-ps)  iii.  139,  140. 

Alcibiades,  L  343;  ii.'45.  His  character, 
89-91.  Compared  with  Caesar,  90. 
Opposes  the  peace  of  Nicias,  92.  Ad- 
vocates the  expedition  to  Sicily,  110. 
Compared  with  Pericles,  111.  His 
pernicious  influence  at  Athens,  112. 
His  impiety,  1 13.  Opposed  to  Nicias, 
ib.  Reconciled  with  him,  114.  Sus- 
pected of  being  concerned  in  the  mu- 
tilation of  the    Hermae,    115,    117. 


Appointed  a  commander  of  the  Sici- 
lian expedition,  117.  Obtains  pos- 
session of  Catana,  119.  Arrested  in 
Sicily,  120.  Escapes  to  Elis  and 
Sparta,  121.  Urges  the  Spartans  to 
renew  the  war  against  Athens,  124. 
Goes  to  Ionia  and  conducts  the  war 
for  the  Spartans,  135  et  seqq.  Aban- 
dons them  and  supports  his  country- 
men, 137  ei  aeqq.  Proposes  to  effect 
a  revolution  at  Athens,  138.  His 
intrigues  to  obtain  his  recall  from 
exile,  142  et  teqq.  Recalled  by  the 
army  at  Samos,  148.  Commands  the 
Athenians  on  the  Hellespont,  152  ei 
seqq.  Takes  Byzantium  and  returns 
to  Athens,  1 54.  Circumstances  under 
which  he  lift  Athens,  156.  With- 
draws to  Thrace,  157.  Warns  the 
Athenians  before  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami,  162.  Arrives  in  Asia  and  Is 
killed,  187;  iii.  258. 

Alcidus,  ii.  59,  61. 

Alcmaeon,  i.  295. 

Alcmaconid.s,  i.  282,  295,  296. 

Aleuadae,  i.  280;  ii.  244.  Invite  Philip 
into  Thesealy,  275. 

Alexamenus,  iii  405, 406. 

Alexander  the  Great,  siiying  of,  i.  93. 
Persian  tradition  respecting,  100. 
Egyptian  tradition,  101.  Compared 
with  his  father,  ii.264-266.  At  the  battle 
of  Chacronea,  297 .  At  Athens,  301 . 
Considered  a  v6eos,  307.  At  enmity 
with  liis  father,  308 ;  Flees  to  Epinis, 
309.  An  accomplice  in  the  murder 
of  his  father,  310.  Character  of  his 
war  against  Pei-sia,  330,  331.  His 
education,  346.  His  celebrity,  ib. 
347.  His  popularity  in  Greece,  347. 
His  character,  347-349.  Founds  Alex- 
dria,  349, 387.  His  generals,  ib.  Au- 
thorities for  his  history,  350,  351. 
Romances  respecting  him,  351,  352. 
His  accession,  353.  Summons  a  con- 
gress to  Corinth,  lb.  Obtains  the  su- 
preme command  against  Persia,  354. 
Grants  peace  to  the  Athenians,  ib. 
Violates  it,  355.  His  expeditions 
against  the  northern  tribes;  355,  356. 
Returns  into  Greece,  358.  His  ope- 
rations against  Thebes,  359-363. 
Against  Athens,  364.  Demands  the 
surrender  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  365. 
Makes  peace  with  Athens,  371.  Sets  out 
for  Asia.  374.  Cliaracter  of  his  enter- 
prise, ib.375.  Account  of  his  ai  my,  376. 
Gains  the  battleofthe  Granicus,  ib.377. 
His  progress,  ib.  378.  Takes  Miletus 
and  Hiuicarnassus,  378,  379.  Ad- 
vances into  Lycia,  380.  Enthusiasm 
in  Greece  respecting  him,  381.  Ad- 
vances into  Cilicia,  ib.  382.      Gains 
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the  battle  of  Imus,  383,  384.  His 
generalship,  384.  Takes  Tyre,  385. 
Subdues  Egypt,  386.  Rejects  on  offer 
of  peace,  388.  Gains  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bcla,  ib.  Proceeds  to  Babylon,  388. 
To  Susa,  389.  Destroys  Persepolis,  ib. 
Goes  to  £^batana,390.  His  expedition 
to  the  north-east,  391.  Sends  an  exiie- 
dition  to  Crete,  393.    Offends  Anti- 

?ater,  398.  Advances  eastwards,  401. 
'ho  absurdity  of  some  of  his  plans, 
403.  Offends  his  veterans  and  gene- 
rals, ib.  404.  Orders  the  execution 
ofParmenio  and  his  sons,  405.  His 
favourites,  ib.  406.  Kills  Clitus,  407. 
Servility  of  the  Macedonians  towards 
him,  ib.  His  cruelty  to  Cullisthenes, 
403.  Undertakes  an  expedition  to 
India,  410.  His  troops  mutiny,  411. 
His  homeward  march,  411-414.  His 
extravagance,  414.  Adopts  Persian 
manners,  ib.  Endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  the  Macedonians,  415.  His  plans 
of  transplantation,  ib.  416.  His  vices, 
416.  His  preparations  against  the 
West,  ib.  His  plans,  417.  Embassies 
sent  to  him  from  the  West,  ib.  418, 
419.  At  lUbylon,  419.  His  death, 
ib.  420.  His  influence  on  Greece, 
ib.  On  Asia  and  Egypt,  ib.  421.  On 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  421.  General 
remarks  upon,  421,  422.  Ifis  connec- 
tion with  Phocion,  iii.  8,  9.  Offended 
by  the  Atlicnians,  9.  His  connection 
with  Haq>alns,  9,  10.  Commotion 
caused  by  his  death,  20  et  seqq.  His 
decree  for  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles,  22,  23  n.  Embassies  to  liim, 
24.    His  colonies  in  Asia,  298. 

Alexander  (son  of  Amyntos),  i.  166. 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  i.  178. 

Alexander  of  Miletus,  i.  187. 

Alexauder,  king  of  Macedonia,  i.  340. 

Alexander  of  Pherae,  ii.  244-246. 

Alexander  (son  of  Amyntas  I.),  it  256, 
257. 

Alexander  (successor  of  Amyntas  II.), 
ii.  259,  260. 

Alexander  (brother-in-law  of  Philip), 
ii.  289,  309. 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  his  dependence 
on  Macedonia,  ii.  398.  Assists  the 
Tarentines,  399.  Imperfection  of  our 
knowledge  of,  400.  Quarrel  with  the 
Tarentines,  ib.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Rome,  ib.    His  death,  401. 

Alexander  (son  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
iii.  22,  62,  62,  64,  67,  74-76,  92. 

Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon),  iii. 
70,  76,  89. 

Alexander  (son  of  Cossonder),  iii.  124, 
125,  144. 

Alexander  (the  Molottian),  iii  140. 


Alexander  (son  of  Pyrrhns)  succeeds 
his  father,  iii.   258.    His  character, 
265.    King  of  Macedonia,  ib.    Allied 
with  the  Aetolians,  272.    His  family 
^^nd  kingdom,  302. 
^^kan<ler  ( of  (3orinth),  iii.  266. 
^Bbander  Jannaeus,  iii.  464,  465. 

Alexander  L  (son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon), 
iii.  471,472. 

Alexander  II.,  iii  472;  lU.,  ib. 

Alexandria,  i.  121.  Foundiation  of,  ii. 
349,  387.  Its  prosperity,  ill  101.  Its 
prosperity  under  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  284.  Its  Greek  constitution, 
298,  299  ft.  Loses  it,  300  n.  Greek 
spoken  at,  301.  Literature  at,  under 
the  Ptolemies,  342-344.  The  Jews 
at,  451,  452.  Its  later  literature, 
467.  Its  Greek  population  extir- 
pated, 471. 

Alexandrians,  the  (critics),  i.  304. 

Ali  Pasha,  ii.  183. 

Alorus,  the  Babylonian  Adam,  i.  16. 

Alphal)et,  invention  of,  i.  53.  Various 
kinds  of,  54. 

Alps,  easiest  passage  across,  iii.  188  n. 

Alyattcs,  i.  37,82,  91,  282. 

Ainaeocritus,  iii.  278. 

Anialfl,  i.  325. 

Ama.sis,  i.  117,  119-123. 

Amostris  (  wife  of  Dionysiusof  Heraclea), 
iii.  117,  118. 

Ambracia,  ii.  289.  Revolts  from  Mace- 
donia, 352;  iii.  140,  144,  311,  359, 
360,  404. 

Ambrucians,  iL  40,  69. 

Ambracus,  iii.  360. 

America,  its  relation  to  Europe,  i.  73  «• 

Amestris,  ii.  185. 

Ainmianus  Morcellinus,  i.  216. 

Ammon,  Jupiter,  ii.  386. 

Amphictyonic  war  against  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  iii.  229-231. 

Amphictyonic  league  extinguished  by 
that  of  the  Aetolians,  iii.  272. 

Ampliictyons,  effect  of  their  influence 
in  later  times,  il  271.  Condemn  the 
Spartans,  ib.,  272;  and  the  Phocians, 
272.  Tlieir  sentence  on  the  Phocians, 
288. 

Amphictyony,  Delphic,  erroneous  opin- 
ions respecting,  i.  244,  245.  Its  real 
character,  245,  et  seqq.  Its  rules  and 
objects,  ib.  Its  origin,  246.  Its  mem- 
bers, 247.  Its  constitution,  ib.  Pre- 
ser\'ed  entire  by  Themistocles,  348. 
Its  uses,  ib.  Its  faulty  constitution, 
it.  291. 

Amphipolis  founded,  i.  367;  ii.  79-82, 
85,  86,  261,  266,  268. 

Amsterdam,  i.  325 

Amuhia,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus,  L 
37. 
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Amjclae,  i.  233,  et  seqg. 

Amynander,  iiL  386,  387.  401. 

Amjntas,  king,  i.  1G5,  166. 

Amyntas  I.,  it  255,  256. 

Amyniaa  II.,  ii.  217,  258,  259. 

Amyntos  (Macedonian  general),  ii.  361, 
394. 

Amyntas  (cousin  of  Alexander),  iii. 
59. 

Amyrtaeus  i.  363;  ii.  5. 

Amytis,  queen,  i.  364. 

Anaxagoras  the  philosopher,  ii.  II,  46. 

Anaxagoras,  ii.  161. 

Anaxilas  of  Bhcgium,  i.  264. 

Anaximenes,  ii.  340. 

Ancona,  its  foundation,  iii.  186. 

Ancyra,  iii.  246,  247,  296. 

Andocidcs,  ii.  36,  115,  121,  335. 

Andriscus,  iii.  436,  437. 

Andromachus  (of  Tauromcnium),  iii. 
199. 

Andronidas,  iii.  431. 

Andros,  iii.  385. 

Androtion,  i.  174. 

Angli,  i.  228. 

Antagoras,  iii.  263. 

Antalcidas  negotiates  with  Persia, 
ii.  207.  Concludes  a  peace  with  it, 
2 1 3.  Peace  of,  1 72,  207.  Its  terms, 
213,  214;  230. 

Antariatae,  iii.  234. 

Anthropophagi,  i.  160. 

Anticyru,  iii.  370, 389. 

Antigenes  of  Susa,  iii.  61. 

Antigone  (wife  of  Pyrrhus),  iii.  143. 

Antigonca  iii.  386  it.,  387. 

Antigouus,  ii.  349.  At  war  with  Per- 
diccas,  iii.  60.  Defeated  by  Eumcncs, 
61.  Uis  wars  with  Eumcnes,  62. 
Extends  his  power,  63.  Puts  Eu- 
mcncs to  death,  ib.  Assumes  the 
title  of  king,  ib.  His  character,  ib., 
64.  Becomes  master  of  Asia,  76, 77, 
87.  Orders  the  arrest  of  Sclcucus,  87. 
At  war  with  the  other  Macedonian 
princes,  88,  et  aeqq,  IDs  successes  in 
Greece,  90.  Concludes  a  peace,  ib,, 
92.  Sends  his  son  into  Greece,  93. 
Receives  divine  honours  at  Athens,  95. 
Assumes  the  kingly  dignity,  96.  At 
war  with  Bhocles,  1 03,  et  segq.  Makes 
peace  with  it,  108.  A  coalition  formed 
against  him,  112.  His  death,  113. 
Division  of  his  empire,  ib.,  142. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  i.  177;  ii.  203;  iii. 
128,  130.  His  parentage,  228.  Mean- 
ing of  his  surname,  ib.  Amphictyonic 
war  against,  229.  Restores  tlie  king- 
dom of  Macedonia,  237.  Compared 
with  Camillus,  ib.  Obscurity  of  his 
reign,  251,252.  Defeats  the  Gauls, 
252.    His  government  of  Macedonia, 


253.  At  war  with  Apollodorus,  ib., 

254.  Takes  Cassandrea,  254.  De- 
feated by  Pyrrhus,  255.  At  Argos, 
257.  Establishes  tyrants  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, 259.  At  war  with  Athens  and 
its  allies,  260,  et  $eqq.  Garrisons 
Athens,  262.  His  intercourse  with 
the  Athenian  philosophers,  263.  Ob- 
tains possession  of  Corinth,  266,  267. 
Kstablishes  his  power  in  Greece,  267. 
Neglects  Greece,  273.  Loses  Corinth, 
279.  Allied  with  the  Aetolians,  282. 
His  death,  302. 

Antigonns  Doson,  iiL  288.  His  conduct 
as  guardian  of  Philip  III,  332.  His 
character  and  government,  333.  His 
negotiations  with  Aratus,  ib.  Enters 
Peloponnesus,  337.  His  conduct 
there,  338.  Defeats  Cleomenes  at 
Sellasia,  340.  His  proccc<lings  at 
Sparta,  and  death,  341.  His  breach 
of  faith  with  the  Achacans,  350.  Ar- 
rangements made  by  his  will,  351. 

Antimnchus,  i.  263. 

Antimenide^,  i.  27<^. 

Antioch,  ii.  421.  Murder  of  Berenice 
at,  iii.  293.  Foundation  of,  298.  Its 
port  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
347.  Its  splendour  under  Antiochus 
Epiphaiies,  446.  Character  of  its  in- 
habitants, 457,458:  465. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  i.  256;  ii.  94, 

Antiochus  (Athenian)  defeated  by  Ly- 
snndcr,  ii.  156. 

Antiociius  Sotcr,  iii.  133.  At  war  with 
Nicomedes,  246.  Defeats  the  Gauls, 
247,  283.  Extent  of  his  empire,  283. 
At  war  with  l^olemy  Philadelphus, 
284,  286.     His  death,  286. 

Antiochus  Ilicrax,  iii.  247,  293.  Nego- 
tiates with  I^olemy  Euergetes,  294, 
295.  At  war  with  CaUinicus,  296. 
His  death,  297. 

Antiochus  Thcos,  iii.  247, 286, 287,  293. 

Antiochus  the  Great  restores  tlio  Syrian 
empire,  iiL  298.  Condition  of  the 
empire  on  his  accession,  346,  347. 
Why  called  Great,  347.  Recovers 
Media  and  Coelesyria,  ib.,  348.  De- 
feated in  Egypt,  348.  Takes  Sardes, 
ib.  His  alliance  with  Philip,  373.  At 
war  with  Egypt,  375.  His  conquests, 
377.  Makes  peace  with  Egypt,  378. 
Extends  his  empire,  396.  Rejects  the 
demands  of  the  liomans,  397.  His 
treatment  of  Haimibal,  ib.  Nego- 
tiates with  the  Greeks,  398.  Lands 
in  Greece,  and  takes  Chalcis,  399. 
Defeated  at  Thermopylae,  400.  At 
war  with  the  Romans  in  Asia  Minor, 
401,  et  acgq.  His  fleet  defeated  at 
Myonnesus,  402;   and  his  army  as 
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Maj^esia,  ib.,  403.    Terms  of  his 

peace  with  Rome,  403.    His  death, 

445. 
Antiochns  Epiphancs  iii.  417,  425,  428, 

445.     His  character  and  reign,  446. 

Invades  Egypt,  447.   Attacks  Judaea, 

ib.    His  plan  in  reference  to  the  Jews, 

453,  454.     His  death,  455. 
Antiochus  Eupator,  iii.  455. 
Antiochus  Sidetes,  iii.  460.    Restores 

Syria,  461.    Takes  Jerusalem,  462. 

flakes  war  on  the  Parthians,  ib.    His 

death,  463. 
Antiochus,  son  of  Balas,  iii.  460. 
Antiochus  Grypus,  iii.  463,  465. 
Antiochus  Euscbes,  iii.  465,  466. 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  iii.  465. 
Antipater,  ii.  281,  300,  301,  303,  359, 

361,  394,  395.     Defeats  Agis,   396, 

397.    Grants  peace  to  the  Spartans, 

397.  His  enmity  towards  Alexander, 

398.  Negotiates  with  the  Aetolians, 
409.  Appointed  regent,  iii  21.  Re- 
ferences to  his  proceedings,  29,  31. 
Defeated  at  Lamia,  33.  His  offer  of 
peace  rejected,  34.  Besieged  in  Lamia, 
ib.,  35.  Retreats  to  the  Peneus,  36. 
His  forces,  li7.  Defeats  the  Greeks 
at  Cranon,  38.  Destroys  l^harsolus, 
39.  Negotiates  with  the  Greek  towns, 
ib.  Grants  a  truce  to  Athens,  41. 
His  terms  of  peace  with  it,  42.  Out- 
laws all  the  patriots,  43.  Puts  Hy* 
pcrides  to  death,  ib.  His  character, 
ib.  Makes  peace  with  the  Aetolians, 
46.  His  expedition  into  Asia,  47. 
His  opinion  of  Dcmades,  ib.  Puts 
him  to  death,  49.  His  own  death, 
ib.  Claims  the  supremo  power,  53. 
His  objects  and  character,  54,  55,  56. 
Cleopatra's  intrigues  against,  58.  As- 
sumes supreme  power,  60.  His  death, 
6 1 .  His  treatment  of  the  royal  family, 
64.  Appoints  Polyspcrchon  regent, 
6'>,  66. 

Antipater  (son  of  Cossander),  iiL  121  n. 

At  war  with  his  brother  Alexander, 

124,  125,  144. 
Antipater  (nephew  of  Cassander),  iii. 

236,  237,  252. 
Antiphilns,  appointed  to  succeed  Leos- 

thenes,  iii.  35.   Defeats  Leonnatus,  36. 

Is  defeated  at  Cranon,  38. 
Antiplion  of  Rhamnus,  ii.  20,  30.    His 

oratory,  it  139,  334.     His  character 

and  policy,   140.     His  death,  151  ; 

iii.  85. 
Antifithenes  of  Rhodes,  iiL  6. 
Antoninus,  M.,  ii.  53. 
Antony,  iii.  474. 
Antwerp,  i.325. 
Anytus,  ii.  177. 


Aonians,  i.  210. 

Apelles,  iii  104. 

Appian,  referred  to,  iii.  249,  283,  284. 

Apion,  his  controversy  with  Josephni^ 
I  41 ;  iii.  450. 

Appius  Cento,  iii  425. 

Apollo,  hymns  on,  1 248. 

ApoUodorus  of  Athens,  i.  178. 

Apollo<lorus  of  Cassandrea,  iii.  87,  203, 
253,  2.)4. 

Apollonia.  ii.  261 ;  iii  308,  309,  368. 

Apollonides,  iii.  89  n. 

Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  i.  263;  iii  343. 

Apries,l  117,  119-122. 

Arabs  furnish  a  Babylonian  dynasty,  I 
20.  Consist  of  two  tribes,  60.  Tri- 
butary to  Darius,  133,  136. 

Aradus,'  il  322. 

Aramaeans,  vide  Assyrians,  Chaldaeans, 
Hycsos,  Cappadocians,  Kurds,  Phoe- 
nicians, Pontus. 

Aratus  (poet),  iii.  263. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  his  memoirs,  iii.  5,  6, 
274.  His  character,  275.  His  writ- 
ings, 276.  His  youth,  ib.  Liberates 
Sicyon  from  the  tyrants,  277.  His 
subsequent  measures,  ib.  Takes 
Corinth  and  Acrocorinthns,  279.  Ob- 
tains the  evacuation  of  Piraecus  by 
the  Macedonians,  281,  30/.  Defeats 
the  Aetolians,  282.  Defeated  by  the 
Macedonians,  304.  Extends  the 
Achaean  league^  305.  His  failure  at 
Argofs  306 ;  and  generally,  307.  Com- 
pared with  Cleomenes,  325,  326.  Re- 
jects the  proposals  of  Cleomenes,  327. 
His  failure  against  Orchomenos,  328. 
Defeated  by  Cleomenes,  ib.  Gets  pos- 
session of  Mantinea,  329.  Forms  a 
connection  with  AntigonnsDoson,  332. 
Agrees  to  give  up  Corinth  to  him,  333. 
A  pensioner  of  Egypt,  334.  Flees  from 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  336.  Directs  the 
Macedonians,  337.  His  dependence 
on  them,  351.  His  old  age,  353.  De- 
feated by  Dorimachns,  355, 356.  His 
death,  364,  365,  367. 

Araxe-s  the,  confounded  by  Xenophon 
with  the  Phttsis,  ii.  194. 

Arbchi,  battle  of,  il  388. 

Arcadia,  tendency  to  union  among  the 
towns  of,  ii.  215. 

Arcadians,  their  division  into  tribes,  i. 
221.  Their  origin  and  tribes,  237. 
Early  history,  ib.  Successfully  resist 
the  Spartans,  269.  Their  alliance 
with  Sparta,  ii.  88.  Their  divisions, 
92,  209,  306.  Plan  for  their  union, 
242.  Quarrel  with  the  Eleons,  246. 
Their  internal  divisions,  ib.,  250. 
Their  policy  in  reference  to  the  Mace- 
donians, 360,  374.    Join  Agis,  39!i, 
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Their  jealousy  of  Sparta,  ib.    In  the 
Lamian  war,  iii.  31. 

Arcesilaua,  iiL  263. 

Archagathus  (I.),  u.  209,  212;  (IL)  214, 
21.5. 

Archelaus,  ii.  237.  Compared  with  Peter 
the  Great,  258. 

Archelaus,  general  of  Mithridatcs,  iii. 
443,  470. 

Archias  of  Thebes,  ii.  218,  224,  225. 

Archias  of  Thurium,  iii.  44. 

Archidamia.  iii.  256,  317. 

Archidainus  I.,  i.  368. 

Archidamus  II.,  ii.  43,  63;  III.  237, 
292,  399. 

Archidaraiis  IV.,  iit  123, 125. 

Archidamus  Y.,  iii.  322,  325,  331. 

Archilochus,  i.  304. 

Archimedes,  iii.  226,  343. 

Architecture,  cyclopcan,  i.  197-199,306, 
307. 

Architecture  of  the  Greeks,  i.  306, 307. 
Before  and  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  ii. 
18,  342,  343. 

Architecture,  character  of  the  most 
ancient,  i.  350. 

Archons  at  Athens,  i  290,  294. 

Archon  (Achaean)  iii.  424. 

Ardys,  i.  91. 

Areopagiten,  the  court  of,  i.  289, 294. 

Areopagus,  council  of,  its  powers  and 
the  changes  in  its  functions  mfide  by 
Ephialtes  and  Pericles,  ii.  24-27.  Its 
constitution  at  the  time  of  Demo- 
sthenes, iiL  18,  and  afler  his  death, 
48. 

Arens,  iii.  118,  125,  229-231,  255,  256, 
257,  260,  261,  268. 

Argaens,  ii.  260,  266. 

Argeads,  ii.  254. 

Arginusac,  battle  of,  iu  158, 159.  Prose- 
cutions arising  out  of,  160. 

Argivcs,  i.  204.  Join  the  Pemians, 
335,  336;  ii.  50,  200,  395,  396  7i., 
397.  In  the  Lamian  war.  iii.  30.  Re- 
fuse to  join  tlie  Komans  against  Mo^ 
cedonia,  388. 

Argonauts,  i.  239. 

Argos,  i.  199.  Homer's  name  for  the 
whole  of  Greece,  200.  Probable 
meaning  of  tlie  word,  204.  The  ex- 
tent of  its  dominion,  232.  As  a  city, 
ib.  233.  Ab  a  state,  234.  Loses  some 
of  its  dependencies,  261,  262,  268, 
269,  defeated  in  a  war  with  Sparta, 
300.  Tlie  Spjirtans  wish  to  destroy 
it,  347.  Themistocles  at,  360.  *  Re- 
vival of  its  enmity  towards  Spartii, 
ii.  84,  85.  Its  constitution,  85.  Be- 
comes the  head  of  a  Peloponncsian 
league,  87,  88.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  89.  Its  war  with  and 
defeat  by  the  Spartans,  92,  93.    Rc- 
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voluti(m  at,  and  internal  condition  of, 
93.  Volunteers  from,  join  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily,  117.  Re- 
ceives the  Athenian  exiles,  170. 
United  with  Corinth,  207-209.  Its 
fearful  condition,  231,  250.  Its  sup- 
posed connection  with  Macedonia, 
253,  254.  Its  state  afler  the  Lamian 
war,  iii.  89.  Taken  by  Cassander,  ib. 
Surrendered  to  Ptolemy,  93.  Taken 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  110.  Death 
of  Pyrrhus  at,  257.  Joins  the  Achaean 
league,  280.  Tyrants  of,  306.  Attempt 
of  Aratus  on,  ib.  Taken  by  Cleo- 
menes,  335.  Rebels  against  turn,  337* 
Under  Nabis,  389.  Taken  from  him, 
395.   Restored  to  the  Achacans,  396. 

Ariaeus,  ii  191, 192. 

Ariamnes,  iii.  296,  297. 

Ariarathcs,  iii.  57,  283. 

Ariobarzunes,  ii.  180,  318. 

AristaenuB,  iii.  384,  388. 

Aristagoras  (son-iu-law  of  Ilistiacos)  L 
312-316. 

Aristarchu.o,  iii.  467. 

Aristoas,  iiL  259. 

Aristaeus,  iii.  209. 

Aristides,  compared  with  Themistocles, 
I  331-333.  Not  poor,  332.  Exiled, 
333.  Aids  in  transferring  the  su- 
prenmcy  to  Athens,  351.  Anecdotes 
respecting,  354,  357.  Acquires  tho 
suniame  of  the  Just,  356. 

Aristides  (rhetorician),  iiL  102. 

Aristippus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  iii.  306. 

AristobuluR  (historian),  ii.  350. 

AristobuluH,  iiL  78. 

Aristobulus  (Jew),  iii.  464. 

Aristocracy,  remarks  on,  ii.  30. 

Aristocrotes,  king  of  Arcadia,  L  264. 

Aristodemus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  186. 

Aristodemus  (Mc.<8enian),  i.  230,  232. 

Aristodemus  (the  actor),  iii.  1 7. 

Aristodenms  of  Miletus,  iii.  88, 89. 

ArLstogiton,  i.  294. 

Aristogiton  (the  usurer)  iiL  18  n. 

Aristomaclic,  iiL  191, 192. 

Aristomtichus,  tyrant  of  Argos,  iii.  306, 
328. 

Aristomenos,  the  Messenian,  i.  264,  et 
seqq. 

Aristonicus,  iii.  468. 

Aristophanes,  references  to,  L  361;  ii, 
27  n.  29,  34,  43,  64,  65,  75,  84,  90. 
109,  138,  150,  155,  160. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  iii.  343. 

Arist()timn.<t,  iiL  259. 

Aristotle,  references  to,  i.  199,  203,283, 
292,  304.  Uis  trustworthinesss,  360. 
His  statement  alK)ut  Cimon,  ib.  Re- 
ferences to,  iL  27,30,  38,  94,  181,266, 
274,  339.  Eiluc4ites  Alexander  the 
Great,  346.     Quits  him,  348.    Ro- 
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fcrences  to  him,  365,  366,  368,  393, 
407,414,415.    IliH  death,  lii.  45.    His 
philosopliv,  83.     Kefereiiccs  to,  137, 
139,  158, 315,  319. 

Armenia,  the,  of  Xenophon  and  Uero- 
dotuP,iL  193,  194;  iii.  283. 

Armenian  version  of  the  Eui«ebian  chro- 
nicle, i.  14. 

Armenians,  L  143. 

Arrhidaeus,  made  king  under  the  name 
of  Philip,  iii.  22.  His  sham  govern- 
ment commences,  51.  His  coins,  52. 
His  marriage,  60.  Put  to  death  by 
Olympias,  73.  74. 

Arrian,  ii.  33 1, 348.  His  character,  and 
loss  of  his  history,  350,  351,  353. 
References  to,  357  n.,  361  n.,  366  n., 
376,  385,  41 1, 420;  iii.  7,  24,  51,  56  n., 
265. 

Arsaccs,  iii,  462. 

Arses,  ii.  328,  331. 

Arninoe  (wife  of  Lysimachus\  iii.  132, 
231-233. 

Arsinoc  (wife  of  Magas),  iiL  288,  289, 
344. 

Art,  its  state  in  Greece  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  ii.  13,  et  seqq.  In  Egypt, 
15.  Its  ideality  among  the  Greeks, 
342.     Its  progress,  ib.  343. 

Arts,  mechanical,  in  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  iii.  82  n.  Improved 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  91. 

Artabanes,  ii.  181,  182. 

ArUbazus  ( I).,  i.  344,  345. 

Artabazus  (II.),  ii.  320,  322,  325,  330. 

Artaphernes,  i.  31 1. 313. 

Artaxerxcs  I.  (Macrocbeir),  i.  360,361, 
363,364;  iL  181.  182. 

Artnxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ii.  161,  185. 
His  character,  186.  Wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxo,  190.  His  subsequc  nt 
plans,  192.  Supports  Conon,  199. 
Mediates  between  tlie  Greeks,  207. 
His  life  by  Plutarch,  311,  312.  His 
conductafter  the  battleof  Cuuaxa,312, 
313.  Attacks  the  Cadusii,  315.  State 
of  the  empire  in  his  reign,  318.  His 
death  and  successor,  ib. 

Artemisia,  Queen,  ii.  321. 

Artemisium,  battles  of,  i.  338. 

Artemon,  ii.  9. 

Arthmius,  story  respecting,  i.  340. 

Arjbas,  ii.  289. 

Ashdaliag,  identical  with  Cyaxares,  i.37. 

Asia,  destined  to  l)e  subject  to  Europe, 
ii.  347.  How  influenced  by  Alexan- 
der. 420,  421. 

Asia  Minor,  subject  to  Croesus,  i.  92.  To 
Cyrus,  1 10.  Early  Greek  settlements 
in,  213.  Originally  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians.  ib.  Occupied  by  Ionian?, 
226.  Greek  colonies  in,  249,  250, 
281.    Greek  cities  in,  after  tlie  battel 


of  Mycale.  346.     RcvoUs  in,  ii.  318, 
319,  320.      Subdued  by  Ochns,  327 
By  Alexander,  378,  381.     The  Gauls 
in,  iii.  246,  247.     War  l)etwcen  Calli- 
nicus  and  liierax  in,  296. 

Asiatics,  in  what  inferior  to  Europeans, 
ii.  4 1 4,  4 1 5.  Their  acquaintance  w ith 
European  affairs,  418. 

Aspa^ia,  ii.  46. 

Aspeiidians,  ii.  206. 

AsiK'tu:*,  iii.  137. 

A5phait,  i.  121. 

Assarhaddon,  i.  32. 

Assyrians,  their  geographical  limits,  L 
12.  Their  Biiby Ionian  dynasty,  21,  28. 
l/<>se  their  empire,  29.*  Recover  it, 
31-33.     Finally  lose  it,  38. 

Astrology,  i.  56. 

Astronomical  observations,  early,  L  18, 
19, 26. 

Astyages,  i.  94,  97,  98. 

Athamanians.  iii.  312. 

Athanas  iii.  168. 

AthenacHS,  references  to,  iii.  5,  7,  10, 
11  n,  15  n,  82.84,  90,94,  110,  111, 
181,230,261,289. 

Athenians,  their  sympathy  with  all 
Greeks,  i.  315.  IX'Stroy  Sardes.  ib. 
Their  noble  character,  330,  331,  335, 
343.  Not  at  Thermopylae,  336.  Re- 
ject the  otters  of  Mardonius,  343. 
At  l*latacae,  344.  At  ^lycale,  345. 
Continue  the  war  in  the  Aegean,  346, 
Obtain  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  351, 
352.  Assist  Inanis,  363.  Their 
cxjiloits  and  final  defeat  in  Egj'pt,  ib., 
364.  Their  relation  towards  the 
allies,  365-367.  Found  Amphipolis, 
367.  Their  generous  conduct  towards 
the  Spartans,  368,  369.  Defeat  the 
Aeginetans  and  Corinthians,  369. 
Enter  Boeotia  under  Tolmides,  ii  1. 
Defeated  at  Tanagra,  2.  Assume 
the  snj)remacy  in  Boeotia,  ib.  3. 
Extension  of  their  power,  4.      Lose 

^  the  supremacy  of  Boeotia,  7.  De- 
feated at  Coronea,  ib.  Give  up 
Megara,  8.  Conclude  a  thirty  years' 
truce  with  the  Spartans,  ib.  Their 
wars  against  Euboea  and  Samos,  9. 
Literature  and  science  of,  in  the  time 
of  Pericles,  10,  11.  Their  attempts 
to  reform  their  constitution,  30.  Form 
an  alliance  with  Corcyra,  40.  Policy 
of  that  alliance,  41.  Send  fleets  to 
assist  Corcyra,  ib.  42.  Revolt  of  their 
colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
42.  Their  allies  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  51.  Their  distress  and  despon- 
dency, 52,  54,  55.  Revival  of  tlieir 
spirits,  56.  Subdue  Potidaea,  ib. 
Their  war  with  Lesl>os,  56  et  segq, 
Tlielr  conduct  towards  the  Mityle- 
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naean.9,  59,  60.  ImprovemcTit  in  tlieir 
circumstances,  65,  66.  l>irect  their 
avtentioii  towards  Sicily,  66.  Their 
interference  at  0>rcyra,  68,  69.  Take 
possession  of  Pylos,  71.  Defeat  tiic 
Spartans  at  Sphacteria,  72  et  seqq. 
Their  (leraands,  73.  Tlicir  breacli  of 
faith,  i!).  Take  the  Spartans  in 
Sphacteria  prisoners  to  Athens,  77. 
Conclude  a  truce  for  a  year  with 
Sparta,  81.  Defearcd  at  Amphipolis, 
82.  At  Delium,  83.  Conclude  the 
peace  of  Nicias,  84.  Form  an  alliance 
with  Sparta,  87.  Panacton  resto]|>d 
to,  88.  Form  an  alliance  with  Arpos, 
89.  Assist  Argos  against  Sparta,  92. 
Their  first  interference  in  the  allairs 
of  Sicily,  107  et  seqq.  Compared 
with  the  Romans,  110,  111.  Assist 
the  Egestocans,  ib.  Their  conduct 
towards  their  subjects,  112.  Tlieir 
religious  zeal,  113.  Their  ex])edition 
to  Sicily,  117,  et  seqq.  How  received 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  118,  119.  De- 
moralization of  their  forces  in  Sicily, 
127.     Their  defeat  at  Epipolae,  129, 

130.  Their  fleet  defeated  at  Syracuse, 

131.  Their  surrender  to  the  Syracu- 
sans,  132.  Their  loss  in  Sicily,  134. 
Their  firmness  in  misfortune,  13r). 
Dis]x>sition  of  the  subject  states,  134, 
135.  Kevolt  of  those  states,  ib. 
Hostility  of  the  Pierians  towards,  136. 
Recover  the  support  of  Alcibiaile^, 
137.  Their  fleet  defcjitcd  by  the 
Peloponnesians  ofl'  Euboea,  151,  De- 
feat the  S|)artans  on  the  I{ellesi)ont 
and  oflf  Cyzicus,  152,  153.  Take 
Chalccdon,  153;  and  Byzantium,  154. 
Reject  the  Spaitans'  proposals  of 
peace,  155.  Their  exertions  to  relieve 
Lesbos,  158.  Condemn  to  death  six 
of  their  generals,  160.  Their  pros- 
perity, ib.  Defeated  at  Acgospotami, 
162,  163.  Their  despondency,  163. 
Negotiate  with  Sparta,  164,  165. 
Submit,  165,  166.  Subject  to  the 
Thirty,  170.  Supp)orted  by  Argos 
and  Thebes,  170,  et  seqq.  Their 
restoration  to  freedom,  176.  Assist 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  200.  Restore 
their  fortifications  and  fleet,  203. 
Recover  their  allies,  204.  Again  lose 
them,  205.  Their  poverty,  ib.  Lose 
the  support  of  Persia,  206.  Join  the 
Corinthians,  etc.,  against  Sparta,  207, 
et  seqq.  How  affected  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  2 1 4.  Protect  the  Theban 
exiles,  223,  224.  As-^^ist  the  revolted 
Thebans,  225.  Conilemu  Demophon, 
226.  Form  an  alliance  with  Thebes 
against  Sparta,  227.    Send  a  fleet  to 


the  coast  of  Asia,  228.  Defeat  the 
Sfiartans  at  Naxos,  ib.  Reorganise 
the  coufetUration  of  their  allies,  229. 
Their  le^iders,  ib.  Conclude  a  peace 
with  Spartii,  230.  Causes  of  their 
humanity,  232.  At  enmity  with 
Sparta  respecting  Corcyra,  233,  With 
Thelxjs,  234.  Are  reconciled  with 
Sparta,  ib.  Assist  it  against  the 
Boeotians,  239.  At  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  247,  248.  Interl'ere  m  the 
affairs  of  ^lacedonia,  260.  ALike  peace 
with  Philip,  266.  Engaged  in  the  social 
war,  268,  et  seqq.  Declare  for  the  Pho- 
ciaus,  273.  Occupy  Thermopylae,  276. 
Their  war  with  Philip,  278.  Applied 
to  for  help  by  01ynthu.s,  279.  Their 
condition  hi  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
281-283.  Assist  Olynthus,  283,  2r<4. 
Conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  285, 
2vS6.  Annoyed  by  him  in  Chersone- 
siis,  289,  290.  As>i8t  Perinthus,  290. 
Employment  of  their  revenues,  291. 
Their  self-denial,  292.  Their  allies, 
293,  295.  At  the  battle  of  Chaenmea, 
•  297,  298.  IIow  treated  by  Philip, 
800,  301.  Their  relation  to  Persia, 
302.  Conclude  a  peace  with  Philip, 
303 ;  and  recognise  him  as  commander 
against  Persia,  304,  305.  Form  a  con- 
nection with  Mentor  and  Memnon, 
330.  Fight  agjiinst  Alexander,  ib. 
Their  conduct  on  the  death  of  I'hilip, 

353.  Sue  for  pardon  froni  Alexander, 

354.  Their  alarm  on  the  return  of 
Alexander,  359.  Send  an  embassy 
to  Sparta,  360.  Make  preparations 
for  a  siege,  363.  Protect  the  Theban 
refugees,  364.  Refuse  to  give  up  the 
ten  orators,  370.  Conclude  peace 
with  Alexander,  371.  Their  conduct 
after  the  peace,  372.  Their  nobles, 
373  II.  Flatt<Ted  by  Alexander,  381. 
Favoured  by  him,  iii,  8.  Offend  him,  9. 
Their  conduct  towards  Ilarpalus,  12 
et  seqq.  Offended  by  Alexander,  24. 
Their  preparations  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  25.  Declare  war,  27. 
Their  military  preparations,  29.  Sup- 
I)orted  by  various  Greek  states,  ib. 
30.  Send  an  embassy  throughout 
Greece,  31.  Recall  Demosthenes,  32. 
Reject  Anti pater's  offer  of  peace,  34. 
Defeated  by  the  Macedonians  at  sea, 
37 ;  and  dehmt  them,  ib.  Send  em- 
bassies to  Antipater,  41.  Submit  to 
him,  42.  Condemn  Phocion  to  death, 
70.  Make  peac«  with  Cassander,  72. 
Pay  extravagant  honours  to  Deme- 
trius Poliorceies,  94-96,  109-112. 
Establish  new  phylac,  95.  Refuse  to 
admit  Demetrius,  119.    Their  noble 
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conduct,  120.  Siiliniit  to  Demetrius, 
122,  123.  Their  lihcnition,  127,  128. 
^heir  confidence  in  l*vrrhus,  ib.  In 
the  Gallic  invasion,  2.')9,  el  scqq.  At 
war  with  Ant  igonu8  (ionatas,  2G0-263. 
Compared  wiiti  the  Aetoiians,  270  n. 
Honour  the  Konians,:UO.  Tiieir  rank 
in  Greece  in  tlic  time  of  Philip 
HI.,  •172.  Aji]dy  to  Konie  against 
Philip,  379.  Their  relations  with 
Pcrsi'us,  417.  Tiieir  iiuarrels  witli 
()roi»us,  434  «.  Their  allianec  with 
Mithridates,  443. 

Athenion,  iii.  443. 

Athens,  history  <;f,  hy  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  i.  174 ;  hy  PhikK'iioms,  ih.  Ma- 
leriaN  for  its  liis*t«)ry,  177.  Its  earliest 
inhaiiitants  lonians,  217.  Kings  of, 
223  et  setiq.  Causes  of  its  early  weak- 
ness, 279.  Its  condition  1>efore  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  284  vt  se<jq.  Its 
political  constitution  reformed  hy 
Solon,  288,  ei  styq,  Magi>trates  of, 
290.  Under  Pi^^istnUus,  291  et  acqq. 
Public  l>uildings  of  the  Pisistratids 
at,  293,  294.  Constitution  of,  as 
changed  by  Clcisthcnes,  296.  Oligar- 
chy cstabli.-bed  at,  by  Cletmienes,  297. 
Cleisthcnes  iecalle<l*  to,  298.  l>rors 
alNMit  its  ])olitical  antiquities,  ib.  Its 
prosiK-rity  under  Clcisthcnes,  299.  At 
war  with  Aegina,  ib.  Origin  of  its 
navy,  ib.  Assists  the  lonians,  315. 
Heroilotus's  rennirk  on,  323.  Etlcct 
of  tlie  battle  of  Marathon  on,  328. 
Its  )>o]iticaI  development  compared 
w  ith  that  of  Rome,  330.  Under  U'he- 
mistoclcs,  333.  Abandoned  on  the 
approach  of  the  Persians,  337.  For- 
tified by  Themistocles,  348.     Kebuilt, 

349.  Laws  of,  res|)ccting  strangers, 

350.  Its  j>ro8|>erity  under  Themis- 
t^)cles,  ib.  Place  of  i>opular  assend>ly 
at,  355,  350.  Popular  element  at, 
356.  Kights  of  cohmists  at,  357, 358. 
Its  arts  and  litcniturc  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  ii.  12  et  seqq.  Dramatic. 
jXHJtrj-  at,  20.     Mode  of  living  at,  ib. 

21.  The  employment  of  wealth  at.  21, 

22.  Its  i)rosperity,  22.  Its  j political 
constitution  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
23  et  seqq.,  44.  Payment  of  the  i)oorer 
citizens  of,  27.  Pojmlar  courts  at,  ib. 
28,  29.  Aristocracy  at,  29.  I*opnla- 
tion  of,  31.  Its  state  under  Pericles, 
45.  Its  power  at  the  U'ginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  47,  48.  Its 
condition  in  the  Pelo]>oniu.>sian  war, 
51.  Visited  by  a  jdague,  52  et  aeqq. 
Its  sitiuvtion  com])ared  with  that  of 
England,  55.  Anarchy  at,  57.  The 
op[»osition    party  at,    64,  65.      Re- 


a])]icarance  of  the  plague  at,  65.  Its 
rulers,  Nicia.H,  Cleon,  etc.,  74,  et  wqq. 
Tra<les  at,  75.  Mutilation  of  the 
Ilermae  at,  115  et  seqq.  Clubs  at, 
115,116,144,165,166.  Proceedings 
at,  relative  to  the  Ilermae,  120,  121. 
Panic  at,  134.  State  of  the  democra- 
cy at,  138.  Leading  men  at,  139  et 
seqq.  Intrigues  for  eftecting  a  revo- 
lution at,  139,  142,  et  seqq.  State  of 
feeling  at,  favorable  to  the  revolution, 
144.  Nomothetac  appointed  at,  ib. 
The  new  constitution  of,  145.  Ill 
effects  of  that  change  on,  147.  Con- 
duct of  the  "  Four  Hundred  at"  ib. 
Counter-revolution  at,  148,  149.  Its 
consc<iuencc9,  149,150.  **  Sycophan- 
cy*' at,  150.  Its  weakness  and  losses, 
157.  Retuni  of  Alcibiades  to,  154. 
Its  crowded  state,  163.  Approach  of 
famine  at,  154.  Ik'^icged  by  the 
Spartans,  ib.  Its  submis>ion,  165, 
166.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  166  et  setjq.  Governed  by  the 
Ten,  174,  175.  Its  constitution  re- 
sttned,  176.  Amnesty  decreed  at, 
278.  State  of,  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  200.  Conon  returns  to,  2ti2. 
Its  fortifications  restored,  203.  Its 
weaknos  during  the  Thcban  supre- 
macv.  228.  Its  want  of  great  men 
after  the  battle  of  Mantinca,  261, 262. 
Its  wealth  imd  commerce,  262,  263. 
Its  condition  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, 281-283.  336.  l*ut  in  a  state 
of  <lefence  by  lX'nu)Sthcne5,  303.  Its 
Siifety  connectetl  with  tliat  of  the 
IVrsian  empire,  329.  Its  poverty,  333. 
Study  of  law  at,  336.  The  "ten 
orators''  at,  365,  366.  Its  prtMsjicrity, 
398.  Taken  by  Antijjater,  iii,  39. 
Its  con.stitution  changed  by  him,  42. 
Govenicd  by  an  oligarchy,  47.  De- 
mocracy rest4ired  at,  70.  Governed 
by  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  72,  80. 
Kindly  treated  by  Cassander,  79.  De- 
prived of  some  of  its  dominions,  81. 
Causes  of  its  prosi)erity  under  I^me- 
triiis,  ib.  Its  census,  ib.  82.  Taken 
by  IX'metrius  Poliorcetes,  94.  Its 
phylae  and  senators  increased,  94. 
Di'stR'ssed  by  Cassander,  96,  97.  Its 
navigation  <;rushed  by  him,  102.  Its 
siege  raised  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
109.  Besieged  and  taken  by  him,  121, 
122.  Its  decline,  123.  Garrisoned 
by  Demetrius,  125.  LiK'Tated  by 
dlympiodorus,  127.  Pyrrhus  at,  ib. 
128.  Tharyps  at,  138.  During  the 
Chremonidean  war,  260  et  seqq.  Sur- 
renders to  Antigonus  Gonatos,  262. 
Philo5ophers  of,  263.    Its  subsequent 
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condition,  264.  Freed  from  the  Ma- 
cedonian garrison,  281.  Attacked  by 
Philip  IIL,  279.  Aided  by  Atta- 
lufl  and  the  liomans,  384.  Its  weak- 
ness, ib.  n.  Taken  by  Sulla,  443.  Its 
revival,  ib.     Under  the  Turk.s  444. 

Athos,  Muunt,  the  canal  of,  i.  334. 

Atossa,  ii.  180. 

Atreidoc,  i.  185. 

Attahis  (Macedonian)  ii.  307,  309,  310, 
331. 

Attalu8  I.  of  Pergamus,  iii.  247.  Allied 
with  liome,  369,  371,  372.  IIi.s  cha- 
racter and  goveniment,  374.  Joins 
Egypt  against  Antiochus,  ib.  Defeated 
at  Chios,  376.  Gws  to  Atlicns,  384. 
Obtains  some  of  tlie  C  vclades,385 :468. 

Attains  II.,  iii.  467,  468. 

Attains  Philometor,  iii.  468. 

Attica,  the  9rjnos  of,  i.  218,  219,  289. 
Conquered  by  the  lonians,  219.  The 
dodecapolis  of,  221,  222.  Early  his- 
tory of,  260.  Its  law  of  debt,  and 
its  conse(iuenccs  up  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon,  286  et  seqq. 
Invaded  by  Dutis,  235  et  seqq. 
Uavaged  by  Macedonians,  344.  First 
iuYosion  of,  in  the  Peloponncsian  war, 
ii.  51.  Second  ditto,  ."»2.  Invaded  by 
king  Agis,  124.  llavoged  by  tlio 
Si)artan8.  134;  by  Antigonus  Go- 
natas,  iiu  260,  262;  by  Philip  III. 
384,  385. 

Attila,  u  155. 

Atturia,  ancient  name  for  the  district 
aronnd  Nineveh,  i.  23. 

Andatc,  iii.  58,  59. 

Aurelius,  ^L,  ii.  54. 

Aurelius  Orestes,  C...  iiu  438. 

Aurengzebe,  i.  106;  ii.  314. 

Axius,  river,  ii.  255,  257. 

BABEL,  ruins  of  the  tower  of,  the  Bira 
Ninurud,  i.  27.     I>e«cription  of,  ib. 

Babylon,  extent  and  ruins  of,  i.  24-27. 
•Subject  to  Nineveh,  ib.  Becomes  in- 
dependent, 29.  Again  subject  to  As- 
syria, 31.  Hanging  gardens  of,  38. 
Independent,  39.  Syria  dependent  on, 
102.  Taken  by  Cyrus,  109.  Situation 
of,  ib.  Subdued  by  I)ariu8,  139,  who 
demolishes  its  walls,  163.  Kings  of, 
ii.  323.  Occupied  by  Alexander,  388. 
Embassies  come  thither  to  him,  419; 
iii  457,  460,  463. 

Babylonia,  description  of,  i.  107,  108; 
ii.  389. 

Babylonians,  their  chronological  system, 
i.  15.  Their  cosmogony,  16-18.  Their 
first  dynasties,  18-20.'  The  Assyrian 
dynasty,  21.  Their  inscriptions,  25, 
n.     Their  chronology,  105. 

Bacchiadae,  L  270. 


Bactria,  ii.  184,  322;  iii.  283,  459. 

Bagdad,  i.  121. 

Bagoas,  chiliarch  of  Oehus,  ii.  320,  325. 
llis  arrangement  with  Mentor,  327. 
Kills  Ochus,  ib.,  and  Arses,  328. 
Places  Darius  Codomannus  on  the 
throne,  ib.     His  death,  ib. 

Balas,  iii.  458,  459,  461. 

Banner,  ii.  188. 

Barbarians,  application  of  this  epithet 
by  the  Greeks,  ii.  109.  What  consti- 
tuted, 232. 

Barbier  du  Bocage,  ii.  358. 

Barca,  i.  133. 

Bardylis,  ii.  258,  259. 

Barliiam,  iii.  228. 

I^rsine,  iii.  21,  64,  93. 

Barthelemy,  i.  344;  iii.  116. 

Bastornae,  iii.  248,  249,  307,  412,  418, 
420. 

Bedouincs,  i.  150. 

Belgac,  iii.  249,  251. 

Bi.>litaras,  i.  29. 

B^'llovesus,  date  of  his  invasion  of  Lom- 
bardv,  iii.  188. 

Bclochns  or  Beleus,  i.  29. 

BeIoochistan.Alexander's  march  through, 
ii  4 1 2,  4 13.  Nature  of  that  country, 
ib. 

Belus,  i.  16,  23. 

Beiitley's  "Phalaris,"  ii.  102;  iii.  115, 
116. 

Berenice  (wife  of  Ptolemy),  iii.  126, 
131,  143. 

Berenice  (daughter  of  I^tolcmy  Philo- 
delphus),  iii.  286,  287,  288. 

Berenice  (daughter  of  Magas),  iii.  288, 
289,  293,  344. 

Bernul  Diaz,  his  account  of  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  iii.  243. 

Berosus,  his  history,  i.  12,  13,  30  n. 
Kefcrred  to  by  Josephus  and  others, 
14.  His  BafivXotviKd,  15.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  His  account  of  the  Baby- 
lonian dynasties,  19,  37.  Disagrees 
with  Manetho,  41,  64  n.,  109. 

Bcssus  murders  Darius,  ii.  391. 

Bills  of  Exchange  not  an  invention  of 
the  liombards,  iiu  101. 

Bion,  iii.  263. 

Bithynia,  iii.  4f'8.  470. 

Bithynians,  ii.  153;  iii.  246. 

BIoikI,  ox,  on  i>oisoning  with,  i.  361. 

Biumenbach,  i.  47. 

Boeoti.1,  Ciirly  history  of,  i.  239  et  seqq. 
Its  relation  to  Thebes,  ii.  2,  3.  Sub- 
mits to  Athens,  3.  lievolts  from 
Athens,  7.  Invaded  by  Cleombrotns, 
235;  by  the  Phocians,  286. 

Boeotians,  various  traditions  respecting, 
i.  240.  Support  the  Persians,  335. 
At  Thermopylae,  336.  Allies  of  the 
Spartans,  il  50.    liefuse  to  concur  in 
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the  peace  of  Nicins,  84,  86.  Ahamlon 
Sparta,  87.  SiirrLMnior  Panactoii, 
88.  DcfiTid  EpiiKilao,  129.  At  war 
agaiii.^t  Sparta,  luu  et  stfjq.  Ciain 
the  battle  ol  Haliiiitiis,  201.  Defeated 
at  Coronea  il>.  IIow  atlected  l»y  the 
pcaee  of  Autalcidas,  214.  Their  eha- 
ructer,  2Jl.  Su])port  Tlielies  Ji-i-'). 
IliVrt<lcl*eh)ponnesu<,2."J9.  Join  Alex- 
antler  a-raiiist  Thehes,  360,  .362.  In 
the  I^unian  war,  iii.  :)0.  IXrfeated 
by  Leosthenes,  33.  Heeeive  .Aniipa- 
tcr,  39.  Their  opposition  to  the  ix*- 
Bt oration  of  Thebcii,  86.  Tlie  founders 
of  Ileracica,  113.  Olfend  Demetrius 
Poiioreetes,  125.  In  the  Gal  lie  inva- 
sion, 241  et  seqq.  Dependent  on 
Anti^onus  GonatiL>t.  267.  At  war 
with  the  Aetolians,  278.  Allied  witli 
them,  28 i.  With  the  Aehacans,  356, 
337.  Form  an  alHanee  with  the 
llomans,  .389.  Their  inj;ratitudc  to- 
wards the  liomans,  392  «.  C'oneludc 
a  treaty  with  Terseus,  417,  418.  At- 
tacked hy  the  liomans,  419.  Side  with 
the  Aehacans,  439. 

Bogcs,  i.  :j47. 

Bomilcar,  iii.  208. 

Bonaparte,  Lncien,  i.  355. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  li.  224. 

Bongarsius,  James,  i.  11. 

Bonn,  ii.  258. 

Book-keeping,  not  a  discover}'  of  tlio 
middle  ages,  iii.  101. 

Borsippa,  i.  108. 

Bossuet,  i.  4. 

Bottiaeans  revolt  from  Athens,  ii.  42, 79. 

Braehylliis,  iii.  392  n. 

Brasidas,  his  character,  ii.  78.  In  Thrace, 
79,  et  seqq.  Defeats  Cleon  at  Am- 
phipolis,  82.     His  death,  8*3, 

Brennas,  iii.  240,  242,  244. 

Britain,  the  connection  of  the  Phoe- 
nictans  with,  i.  79. 

Britany,  i.  208. 

Bruttians,  iii.  213. 

Bargundians,  i.  164. 

Byron,  Lord,  iii.  141. 

Byzantium,  i.  22,  163,  252.  Taken  liy 
the  Greeks,  351,352.  Joins  Sparta, 
ii.  152.  Taken  by  Alcibiadcs,  154. 
Under  Cleanhus,  188.  Attmrked  by 
Philip,  290.  Joins  Athens,  293.  Sub- 
mits to  Philip,  307.  Besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  iii.  245.  Its  iini>ortance, 
252. 

CADIZ  (Gades).  i.  79. 

Cadmea  seized  by  Phoebidas,  ii.  218. 
Besieged  by  the  Thebjuis,  225.  Taken, 
226.  (Jarrisoned  by  the  Macedonians, 
.356.  Blockaded  by  the  Thcbrjis,  357. 
Its  topography^  359. 


Cadmus,  ethnology  of  the  name,  i.  80; 
180,  224* 

Cadusii,  ii.  .315. 

Cae.sir,  ii.  49.  Compared  with  Al- 
eibiailes,  90;  iii.  443,  474. 

Ca;:nazzi,  ii.  18. 

Caianians,  i.  KM). 

Cain,  i.  154. 

Callias,  the  chler,  ii.  5. 

Callieles,  iii.  4ii9. 

Callierates  <.of  Leontium),  iii.  42.%  427, 
428,431,  4.34  ii. 

CaUieratidas,  ii.  158,  159. 

Calllmaehus  (jHiet),  i.  154;  iii.  343. 

Caliimaehus,  the  polemareh,  i.  326. 

Calliuiedon.  iii.  24,  31,  47. 

Callinus,  i.  3(»5. 

('allion,  iii.  241. 

Callippus  (murderer  ef  Dio),  iii.  195. 

CaHii»]Mis  (son  of  M<xTocles),  iii.  241. 

CalliMlieues,  i.  18,  19,  173;  ii.  238,341, 
348. 

Callisthenes,  one  of  the  "  ten  orators," 
ii.  306  n. 

Cidlisthenes  (of  01ynthus),hi8  character, 
ii.  4(»7.  II  is  oration  on  the  Macedo- 
nians, 408.    His  death,  409;  iii.  78. 

Calli^lllenes,  the  pseudo,  ii.  351. 

Calii.siraius,  ii.  229,  233,  262. 

Callixenus,  the  sycophant,  ii.  160. 

Camarina,  iti»  hostility  to  Syracuse,  ii. 
107,  108,  iii.  177,  1*79. 

Cambaules,  iii.  234. 

Cambyses,  i.  97,  103.  Succeeds  Cynig, 
115.  Accounts  of  his  exploits  not 
hi?torical,  ib.  Etynu»logy  of  the  nanio 
doubtful.  116.  His  expedition  into 
Ep:ypt,  117.  Stories  n^specting,  118, 
Invades  Egypt,  123  et  tfcqq.  Expe- 
dition against  Ethiopia,  126.  His  eon- 
duct  in  Egypt,  127.  Anecdote  of, 
128.  Puts  his  brother  to  death,  129. 
Death  of,  130. 

Camillu.s,  ii.  211.  Compared  with  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  iii.  237. 

Camirus  iii.  79. 

Caitdahar,  ii.  411. 

Candaules,  i.  87,  88. 

Caphyae,  battle  of,  iii.  355,  356. 

Capitals,  eastern,  frequent  change  of, 
ii.  387. 

Cappadocia  conquered  by  Eumcnes,  iii. 
.57;  by  Antigonus,  62;''469. 

Ciiranus,  ii.  253. 

Caranus  (son  of  Philip),  ii.  309,  310. 

Carduehi  or  Kurds,  ii.  193,  314,  315. 

Caria,  ii.  318.  Given  to  the  Rho- 
dians,  iii.  403.  Taken  from  them, 
428. 

Carians  in  Eg}'i)t,  i.  70,  120.  Their 
origin,  83,  84.  Institutions  and  arts, 
84,  85.  Their  extension,  86.  Kon- 
Greck,209;  249,  251,  313.     Subdued 
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by  the  Persians,  316.   Their  civilisa- 
tion, ii.  378. 

Carnot,  ii.  2'i2.  224,  267. 

Carthage,  i.  76.  In  the  time  of  Cam- 
byse^,  126,  127.  Foundation  of,  iii. 
158,159,160.  Tiie  demos  at,  161.  Its 
constitution,  162.  lus  state  after  the 
banishment  of  Hannibal,  413.  Its  last 
war  widi  Rome,  435. 

Carthaginians,  their  defeat  at  Ilimcra, 
ii.  1 03, 1 04.  Give  up  their  possessions 
in  Sicily,  106.  Their  connection  with 
Sicily,  109.  Their  unwarlike  cha- 
racter, 111.  Their  jealousy  of  Atiiens, 
131.  Land  in  Sicily  and  attack  Sy- 
racuse, 133,  134.  Their  civilisation, 
iii.  156,  157.  Their  political  consti- 
tution, 157.  Their  literature,  ih.,  158. 
Their  history,  158.  Their  last  treaty 
with  Rome,  160.  Tlieir  early  do- 
minion in  Sicily  and  Africa,  161. 
Their  intercoui-se  with  Greece,  162. 
Their  arts,  ib..  163.  Their  defeat  by 
Gelo,  163.  Their  war  with  the  Mas- 
silians,  164.  Invited  into  Sicily,  167. 
Destroy  Se  linns,  171.  Take  Himera, 
172.  Besiege  and  take  Agrigentum, 
ib.,  173,  174.  Composition  of  their 
armies,  173,  189.  Defeat  Dionysius 
at  Oela,  1 76.  Recognise  him  as  ruler 
of  Syracuse,  ib.  Obtain  a  portion  of 
Sicily,  177.  Their  subsequent  wars 
with  Dionysius,  ib.  et  seqq.  Besiege 
Syracuse,  178, 197.  Defeated  by,  and 
make  peace  with  Timoleon,  200.  At 
war  with  Agathocles,  205.  Besiege 
Syracuse,  ib.  Baftled  by  Agathocles, 
206.  Their  treatment  of  the  Libyan 
towns,  207;  and  people,  208.  De- 
feated by  Agathocles,  ib.  Defeat  his 
sons  and  himself,  212.  Make  peace 
with  him,  2 1 3.     Defe-ated  by  Pyrrhus, 

2 17.  Regain  their  dominion  in  Sicily, 

2 1 8.  Defeat  Pyrrhus  at  sea,  ib.  Their 
relations  with  Rome,  223,  224.  En* 
deavour  to  take  Tarentum,  224.  Form 
an  alliance  with  Kiero,  ib.  Take 
Me^sana,  225. 

Carthalo,  iii.  160. 

Ca.Haubonus,  i.  298. 

Cashmir,  discovered  by  Darius,  i.  133; 
ii.  410. 

Cassander,  ii.  30,  42,  69, 419.  Murders 
Alexander's  widow  and  son,  iii.  21. 
His  character,  55,  66,  75.  Duped  by 
Cleopatra,  58.  At  war  with  Poly- 
8j)erchon,  62,  66.  Appointed  chili- 
archus,  66.  Joined  by  Eurydice,  67, 
73.  Gets  possession  of  Piraeeus,  70. 
Takes  Salamis,  7 1.  Appoints  Deme- 
trius Plialereus  governor  of  Athens, 
72.  Supported  by  the  Macedonians, 
74;  and  by  the  Greek  citiefi,  ib.,  75. 


Puts  Olympias  to  death,  76.  ^tarries 
Thessalonice,  79.  Kind  to  Athens, 
ib.,80.  Restores  Thebes,  85.  Founds 
Cassandrea  and  Thcssalonica,  86.  At 
war  with  Antigonus,  88  et  tegq. 
Takes  Argos,  89.  Loses  ground  in 
Greece,  90.  Makes  peace  with  Poly- 
sperchon,  93;  and  with  Ptolemy,  ih. 
As<iumes  the  kingly  dignity,  96.  Dis< 
tresses  Athens,  ib.,  97.  Besieges  it, 
109.  Iklakes  peace  with  Demetrius 
Poliorcetcs,  112.  Forms  a  coalition 
against  Antigonus,  ib.  His  share  of 
Antigonus'  intluence,  1 13.  Extension 
of  his  empire,  119.  His  death,  121, 
124.     References  to,  140,  141. 

Cassandrea,  foundation  of,  iii.  86,  87; 
23 1 .     History  of,  253,  254. 

Cassius,  iii.  444. 

Castes,  their  evils,  i.  54.  Egyptian,  55, 
56.  In  Bokhara  and  India,  ib.,  139. 
In  Egypt,  120.  In  Attica,  220.  Not 
connected  with  tribes,  221. 

Castor,  i.  178. 

Catalonia,  ii.  14,  15,  95. 

Catana,  ii.  119,  121,  131;  iii.  178,  200, 
216. 

Cato  the  elder,  iii.  415, 429,  430. 

Cauconcs,  L  209. 

Ceadas,  the,  near  Sparta,  i.  266,  267. 

Cecrops,  i.  80,  194,  222. 

Cedrenus,  i.  14. 

Celts  in  Spain,  ii.  95;  iii.  251. 

Cenchreae,  ii.  243;  iii.  89, 110. 

Centoripa,  iiL  227. 

Ce^s  taken  by  Philip  III.  iii.  876. 

Cepliallenia,  iii.  361,  404. 

Cephallenians,  L  242. 

Cephalus,  ii.  229. 

Ceteians,  L  84. 

Chabrias  opposes  Agcsilaus  in  Boootia, 
ii.  227.  Gains  the  battle  of  Naxos, 
228.  At  Corcyra,  233:  Protcctg 
Corinth,  243:  262.     Death  of,  269. 

Chaeronea,  iL  3,  7.  Battle  of,  296  et 
seqq,\  its  chronology,  296.  Little 
known  respecting,  ib.  Opinions  of 
the  ancients  respecting,  307. 

Chalcedon,  i.  163.  Joins  Sparta,  ii. 
1 52.  Conquered  by  the  Athenians,  1 53. 

Chalcidians,  iL  7l),  81.  Their  colonies 
in  Sicily,  96  et  ««97.  Their  hostility 
to  the  Dorians,  107. 

Chalcis,  i.  252,   256.      Its  wars  with 
Erelria,  280,  324,  325,  328,  329;  iii. 
1 09.    Destroy ed  by  the  Romans,  384 . 
Evacuated  by  them,  396.    Reference 
to,  398.    Taken  by  Antiochus,  399, 
400,  422,  442. 
Chaldaeans,  a  caste  at  Babylon,  i.  20 
n.     Probably  foreign  conquerors,  ib. 
ChampoUion,  i.  40,  43,  47-49,  52,  53, 
196;  iiL  52. 
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Chandler,  i.  325. 

Chaouiaiifs  iii.  136. 

Characteristics,  )»Iiysicu1,  of  nations  not 
nn vliunguaibk',  i.  2 1 6 . 

Chart's,  ii.  262,  284,  297,  366  n.,  368, 
369. 

ChoricloR,  ii.  167;  iii.  14. 

CharidemuiS  ii.  3U3,  366  n.,  368,  369. 

Charidciuus  (if  OruiiN  ii.  262. 

CharWmnp:no,  conipart'd  \^'ith  Alexan- 
der the  Gri'ut,  ii.  346,  347.  Koniances 
rcspeetiiij:,  3."^]. 

Cliark'8  XII.,  of  Sweden,  iii.  258,  265, 
312. 

Clianuides,  ii.  166. 

Charon,  of  I^Ainpsaciis,  i.  323  n, 

Charon  (of  Tliebcs)  ii.  224. 

Charops  iii.  426. 

Chemi,  the  native  name  of  Eji^pt,  i.  46, 
57. 

Cliemistry,  ctymolog}'  of  the  word,  i. 
57. 

Chiliarch,  nature  of  the  officer  so  desig- 
nated, ii.  32U,  iii.  65. 

aiilonis,  iii.  319,  321, 

Chinese,  their  history',  i.  3;  125. 

Chion,  iii.  115. 

Chios,  i.  250,  317,  318,  345;  ii.  47,  51, 
134.  llcYolts  from  Athens,  135.  De- 
mos in,  138.  Cnielty  of  Spartans  at, 
160.  Under  Sparta,  178,  180.  Revolts 
from  Sparta,  202,  204.  Joins  Athens, 
228;  329,  341,  379;  iii.  375.  Battle 
of,  376,  377. 

ChoeriIus,i.  321,322. 

Chorassan,  iii.  459. 

Choruses,  furnished  by  the  wcalthv,  ii. 
21. 

Chremonidean  war,  iii.  260  ei  tsetjq, 

Chrcnionides,  iii.  261. 

Christian  VII.  of  Denmark,  iii.  51. 

Christianity,  I  3. 

Christians,  eastern,  i  24,  26. 

Clironolopy,  eastern,  ])eculiarity  of,  i. 
116.  The  earliest  era  in,  ib.  Of 
Thucydides,  169.  Of  Ephorus,  174. 
Of  subsequent  authors,  1 75.  Of  Era- 
tosthenes, 176.  Important  remark 
respecting,  ib.  Of  early  Attic  hi&toiy, 
194,  195,  Greek,  no  early  era  in, 
284.  Instances  of  its  uncertainty, 
352;  ii.  296.  Of  the  war  of  Cleo- 
mcnes,  iii.  328  n.,  329  r.,335  n. 

Cicero,  references  to,  i.  355;  ii.  107,*141, 
155,  251,  279,  280,  304  n.,  335,  338; 
iii.  5,  48,  83,  85  n.,  101,  136,  148, 
168,  174,  175  n.,  414  n.,435  n.  443. 

Cilicia,  I  81,82:  ii.  314.  Submits  to 
Alexander,  382.  The  ))a^ses  into  it, 
383.  Assigned  to  ricistarchus,  iii. 
113.    Taken  by  Demetrius,  120. 

Cimbri,  identical  with  the  Gauls,  iii. 
249. 


Cimmerians,  earliest  trace  of  their  in- 
roads, i.  32,  and  note.  Invade  Asia 
Minor,  89,  90,  153.  Account  of,  154, 
155.     Invade  Asia  Minor,  281. 

Cinion,  aids  in  transferring  *the  supre- 
macy to  the  Athenians,  i.  351.  In- 
trigues against  Theniirtocles,  357. 
His  successes  as  commander  of  the 
fleet,  iK  His  victories  on  the  Eurj'- 
medon,  358.  Comjjared  with  Themis- 
tocles,  .359.  Ilis  wealth  and  geue- 
rositv,  360.  His  h(^^tilitv  to  Themis- 
tocles,  ib.  IX'Spatehed  to  assist  the 
Sjiartans,  368,  369.  Ostracised,  ii. 
4.  Critical  renmrks  on  ''the  i)eace 
of  Chnon,**  ib.  et  seqq.  His  exjiedi- 
tion  to  Cyi)nis,  and  death,  4. 

Cirrlio,  war  against,  i.  290. 

Citiiim  (Chittim),  i.  78. 

Clarotais  i.  236,  251. 

Cicadas,  ii.  362. 

Cleandridas,  ii.  132. 

Cloanth&s  iii.  262. 

Clcirchus,  enters  the  sen-ice  of  Cyms 
the  younger,  iL  188.  His  character  and 
services  188,  189.     At  Cunaxo,  190. 

Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  iii.  115, 
116. 

Cleisthenes,  of  Athens,  i.  289.  His  ro- 
fonns  in  tlic  politicid  cxmstitution  of 
Athens,  296.  Ex]>clled  from  the  city 
by  Cleomenes,  297.  Recalled  by  the 
Athenians,  298. 

Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  i.  190, 
273. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  i.  286. 

Cleombrotus  I.,  ii.  234.  Invades  Bocotia, 
235.  Defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  236,  237. 

Cleombrotus  H.,iii.  319.    Exiled,  321. 

Cle4.)menes,  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  296. 
Expi'ls  Cleisthenes  from  Athens,  297. 
C()m])cllcd  to  abandon  that  city,  298, 
His  war  against  Attica,  299.  Against 
Argos,  300.  His  connection  with 
Aristagoras,  314. 

Cleomenes  U.,  ii.  85. 

Cleomenes,  HI.,  ii.  242, 292.  His  poh'cy, 
360;  iii.  5,  307,  313.  His  Accession, 
332.    His  character  and  plans,  323- 

325.  Compared  with  Aratus,  325, 

326.  Murders  the  ephors  and  Archi- 
damus,  325,  330,  331.  His  proposal 
to  the  Achaeans,  327.  Extends  the 
power  of  Sparta,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Achaeans,  328,  329,  332.  Effects  a 
revolution  at  Sparta,  330,  331.  Be- 
sieges Dyme,  ib.  His  negotiations 
with  the 'Achaeans,  332,  334.  Breaks 
them  off,  335.  His  conquests,  ib.  At 
Corinth,  336.  Endeavours  to  resumo 
negotiations,  ib.  Rebellion  against 
him  at  Argos,  337.     His  lost  camp* 
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paign,  338  et  tteqq.  Defeated  at 
Sollasia,  340.  Flees  to  Egypt,  341. 
His  treatment  there,  342.  His  death, 
345. 

Cleoii,  i.  343;  ii.  60,  69,  75-77,  82,  83. 

Cleonymus,  iii.  118,  119,  125,  126,  255, 
256. 

Cleonae  taken  by  Aratus,  iii.  306. 

Cleopatra  (sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great)  iii.  22.  Her  hitrigiie^  against 
Antipater,  58.  Put  to  death,  93.  In 
Epirus,  140. 

Cleopatra  (wife  of  Philip),  ii.  308,  309, 
310. 

Cleopatra  (daughter  of  Philip),  ii.  309. 

Cleopatra  (wife  of  Ptolemy  Philometor), 
111,  458. 

Cleopatra  (wife  of  Demetrius  IL)  iii. 
460,  461,  463. 

Cleoj)atra  (wife  of  Ptolemy  Phy scon)  iii, 
471,  472. 

Cleoi)atra  (daughter  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes),  iii.  473,  474. 

Cleophon,  ii.  150.  His  character  and 
policy,  155,  156.    His  death,  167. 

Clcnichia,  whivt,  i.  357. 

Clinias  (fatlier  of  Aratus),  iii.  276. 

Clitarchus,  ii.  350,  417. 

Clitus,  friend  of  Aleximdcr,  ii.  348, 406, 
407. 

Clitus  (the  Macedonian  admiral),  iii.  35, 
37. 

Clive,  Lord,  i.  324;  ii.  388. 

Clubs  at  Syracuse,  iii.  202. 

Cnemus,  iii.  137. 

Cnidus,  battle  of,  ii.  201,  202. 

Cnossug,  i.  251. 

Cobbett,  compared  witli  Cleon,  ii.  76. 

Codrus,  i.  224 

Coelcsyria,  iii.  88,  92,  378  n.  Con- 
quered by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  447. 
Its  administration,  461,  463. 

Coins,  Roman,  i.  79.  Lydian,  85. 
Carian,  86.  Of  Macedonia,  ii.255, 256. 
Of  Sybaris,  255  n.  iii.  181,  182.  Of 
Pamphylia,  ii.  256.  Of  Simon  Mac- 
cabaeus,  iii.  461  n. 

Colchians,  an  Egyptian  colon}',  i.  61, 62; 
u.  194. 

Cologne,  chronicle  of,  i.  219. 

Colonies,  Grecian,  i.  249  et  Mqg.  On 
the  Euxine,  249.  In  Asia  Minor,  ib. 
250.  In  Euboea  and  the  Cyclades, 
250.  In  Crete,  251.  In  Sicily  and 
Italy,  252.  Causes  of  their  estab- 
lishment, 253,  254.  Compared  with 
modem  colonics,  254,  255.  Their 
resemblance  to  the  parent  states,  255, 
256.  Ciiief  sources  aud  directions  of, 
256.  In  Cyprus,  257.  Of  Corinth, 
270.  Of  Mdetus,  282.  Of  Megara, 
285.  Greek  and  Roman  mode  of 
their  establishmeDt,  and  relation  to 


the  metropolis,  ii.  37.  Greek  colonics 
in  Sicily,  96  et  seqq.  Become  demo- 
cracies, 106,  107.  Greek,  on  the 
Euxine,  iii.  1 13,  1 14.  Greek,  in  Asia 
and  Egypt,  298  et  seqq. 

Colophon,  i,  83,  conquered  by  Gyges, 
89.     Its  prosperity  and  decline,  281. 

Comedy  of  the  Greeks,  i.  319.  Sicilian, 
compared  with  the  Attic,  ii.  13.  Tho 
Attic,  20.  During  the  Pe1o|Kmnesian 
war,  34.     The  later,  333,  338. 

Comic  poets  at  Athens  compared  to 
modem  opposition  i^ress,  ii.  64. 

Commerce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Scythians,  i.  140,  141.  Of  the  Greeks, 
256.  Incompatible  with  oligarchical 
institutions,  ii.  38.  In  ancient  times, 
iii.  100-103. 

Connuhium,  importance  of  in  tlic  states 
of  antiquity,  i.  253,  254. 

Conon,  the  Athenian  commander  at 
Lesbos,  ii.  158,  159.  On  the  Helles- 
pont, 161-163.  Goes  to  the  Persian 
court,  199.  Defeats  the  Spartan  fleet 
at  Cnidus,  201, 202.  Goes  to  Athens, 
202.  Restores  its  fortifications,  203. 
His  death  and  character,  206. 

Constantinople,  ii.  315,  316. 

Copais  lake,  ruins  of  the  tunnel  of,  L 
197-199. 

Copper  mines  in  Cvpnis,  i.  78,  79. 

Corcyra,  token  by  t!ie  Corinthians,  i.  270; 
ii.  31.  Its  war  with  Corinth,  37. 
et  Jteqq.  Forms  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  40.  Interference  of  Sparta 
and  Atliens  in  the  affairs  of,  233, 234. 
Its  weakness,  ib.  Joins  tlie  confede- 
racy against  Philip,  295 ;  iii.  111,119, 
404. 

Corcyraeans  defeated  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, ii.  42.  Under  the  supremacy  of 
Athens,  66.  Party  feuds  among,  67. 
Their  civil  wars,  67-69. 

Corinth,  i.  234,  256,  260.  Becomes 
great  and  independent  of  Argos,  261, 
269.  Its  commerce,  colonies,  and 
government,  270,  £[xtends  its  com- 
merce, 279.  The  arts  at,  ii.  13. 
United  with  Argos,  207-209.  Accepts 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  214.  Pro- 
tected by  Chabrias,  243.  Tyrannis 
at,  250.  A.s8embly  of  the  Greeks 
held  at,  by  Philip,  303,  304,  306.  By 
Alexander,  353.  In  the  Lamian 
war,  iii.  30.  Under  Cratesipolis,  89. 
Taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  110, 
Congress  at.  111.  Applied  to  by 
Syracuse  for  aid  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 197.  Under  Timophanes,  ib. 
198.  The  seat  of  the  Chremonidean 
war,  260.  Under  Alexander,  son  of 
Cratcms,  266.  Taken  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  267;  by  Aratus,  279.  Gar- 
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risoncd  by  the  AchacJins,  281.  ApTt'eil 
to  1)e  given  up  to  Aitti^onus  Dtwtn, 
333.  Surrenders  to  Cleoinene.s,  336. 
Bloekiideil  hy  the  Arhaeiins.  3*<8. 
J^'stored  hv  tlic  lion  wins  to  the 
Aehui'ans,  393.  Assembly  of  the 
Greeks  nt,  396.  Besiejred  hy  the  llo- 
maiis,  440.  Taken  aHdde>troyed,442. 

Coriutliiaus  ilefeateil  bv  tlie  AlheiiiiuiH, 
i.  3G9.  Their  enmity  a^jainst  Atlu-ns, 
ii.  36,  171.  lufite  the  Spartans  to 
Wftr,  ib.  Their  war  wirli  C'oreyra,  3/ 
et  seqq.  DelVat  the  C'«»reyraeans  at 
Bea,  42.  Incite  l*oti(hiea  to  revolt 
fn)ni  Athens,  ib.  Demand  u  Peh)- 
])onne^ian  e«)nj;ress,  43.  Intri^zne  witli 
the  Corevraeans,  67.  llet"n>e  to  con- 
cur  in  tlie  ikmcc  of  Nieias.  5*4. 
Abandon  the  Spartans,  H7.  Kefuse 
to  join  Arjros,  88.  Tiieir  cidonii'S  in 
Sicily,  97,  99.  At  Syracuse,  127, 131. 
Desert  Sparta,  199*,  200,  202.  At 
war  with  Sparta,  207,  211,  et  seqq. 
Join  Athens  against  riiiHp,  29'>. 

Conmea,  battles  (»f,  iL  7,  201,  419. 

Com,  IJiibv Ionian  traditimi  ropec'tin;;, 
i.  16.  Tra.le  in,  140,  156,  27iL  How- 
kept  in  Sicily,  iii.  172. 

Corporations  etlccts  of  on  the  cluiracter 
of  their  memlHTS^  iii.  192,  193. 

Corrha^us,  ii.  395. 

Corsica,  i.  256 :  ii.  95. 

Cortjini's  Fasti  Atticl,  iii.  118  n. 

Cos,  ii.  269,  378. 

Cosmo  <lc  Medici,  ii.  44.  Compared 
with  Philip  HI.  of  Mueedouio,  ill.  351. 

Cotvs,  ii.  289. 

Cranai,  i.  219,  221. 

Cranaus,  i.  222. 

Cranon,  battle  of,  iii.  38. 

Crassus,  iii.  419. 

Cruterus,  i.  177;  ii.  404,  406.  Appointed 
regent,  iii,  21.  Comes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Antipnter,  37.  Gainti  the 
battle  of  Cianon,  38.  Ap[xjinted 
guardian  of  Arriiidaeus,  52.  His 
character,  56,  64.     His  death,  61. 

Cratenifl  (the  chronologist),  i.  177; 
ii.  5,  6. 

Cratcrus,  iii,  260,  266. 

Cratesi[>olis,  iii.  76,  89,  93. 

CratinuH,  ii.  64. 

Creon,  i.  224. 

Cresphontes,  i.  230,  232,  235. 

Cretans,  i.  213. 

Crete,  its  early  history  and  inhabitants, 
i.  251.  Inscriptions  found  in,  ib.  252. 
Agis  in,  ii.  392,  393.  Its  history  till  it 
became  subject  to  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  iii.  365,  366. 

Critias,  his  character,  ii.  146,  167.  The 
chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  167. 
Accuses  Thcraiueucs,  168.  Coudemus 


him  to  death,  169.  Orders  the  mos- 
Sjierc  of  the  Eleusinians,  170.  His 
deatli,  174. 

Critias  (son  of  Iphicratcs),  ii.  330. 

Crili»lau>  (the  (^irthaL'inian).  iii.  17. 

CrilolauH  (^the  Achaean),  iii.  439,  440. 

Cr«n.sus,  i.  82,  85.  91-94.  His  war  with 
Cyrus,  103;  2vS2,  283. 

Croix,  St.,  i.  348. 

Croton,  ii.  119.  An  Ach.acan  colony, 
iii.  180.  Its  pros|K.Tity,  181.  At  war 
with  Svbaris,  ib.  Its  historv,  182- 
184.227. 

Cru^a^les,  i.  73.  What  would  have 
resulted  from  their  success,  ib.  «. 

CU'sias,  his  history  fabulous,  i.  12,  13; 
21,  22  His  account  of  the  Mcdes 
and  Persians,  34.  Of  Cyrus,  111. 
His  aci'otnit  of  the  I*ersian  war  CH>m- 
I>ared  with  that  of  Herodotus,  323; 
337.  1{cferenees  to,  ii.  1^0, 1^1,  182, 
183.410. 

Ctc>iphon,  i.  121;  iii.  8. 

Ciima,  its  foniKlation.  iii.  180  n, 

(^inaxa,  battle  of,  ii.  190,  312. 

Cureles  »•  241. 

Curius,  defeats  IVrrhiLS  iii.  219,  220. 

Curtius,  references  to,  ii  350,  396,  397 
7f.,  iii.  11  /I.,  12. 

Cyaxares,  i.  29,  33,  35-37  ;  etymology 
of  tlie  name,  37;  82,  91,  92,  94. 

Cycladi's,  i.  133,  250. 

Cyclic  ]K»eni8,  i.  186. 

Cylon,  i.  2i>2, 

Cynn-i,  iii.  187. 

Cynaclha,  iii.  .357,  358. 

Cynaetliians,  ii.  232. 

Cyncgirus,  i.  327. 

Cynna  (daughter  of  Philip),  iii.  58,  her 
history  and  fate,  59,  73. 

Cynosee])halae,  l>attlc  of,  iii.  390. 

Cynurians,  i.  268. 

Cyprus  i.  76,  77.  Belonged  to  the 
Phoenicians,  78.  Description  of,  ib. 
ct  sc.q.  Conquered  by  the  Eg^vptians, 
82 ;  by  Amosis,  123.  When  eolouised 
by  the  (ire.ks,  257.  Supplied  timber 
in  ancient  times,  293.  Revolts  against 
the  Persians,  316.  Attacked  byCimon, 
ii.  4 ;  1 82.  Kevolt  of,  under  Evagoras, 
317,  318,  324.  Referencea  to,  iii.  88, 
92,  96,  113,  118.  OcA^upied  by  the 
Ktmians,  472,  473. 

Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  i.  271,  274, 
2/5.     His  chest,  ii.  17. 

Cyrenc,  i.  119,  133;  Iii.  186.  Its  foun- 
dation nnd  early  history,  iii.  209,  210. 
its  i)ros]>crity,  210.  It  situation,  ib. 
its  connection  with  Ptolemy,  211. 
Under  Ophelias,  ib.  Its  subsequent 
histor}\  287,  288,  289.  Becomes  the 
princi]>aUty  of  Ptolemy  Physcou,  iii. 
458.     Occupied  by  the  Boimuu^  472. 
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CvTsilas,  tradition  respecting,  L  340. 

Cyrus,  i.  35  it.  Meaning  of  the  name, 
96.  Xenophoii's  history  of,  ib.  Hero- 
dotus* accunnt  of,  97.  Defeats  Asty- 
ages,  98.  His  conquests,  101.  Extent 
of  liis  empire,  102.  Defeats  Croesus 
and  conquers  Asia  Minor,  103,  104. 
Take4  Babylon,  109.  Subdues  Syria 
and  Palestine,  110.  His  death.  111. 
War  with  the  Massaget^e,!  14,1 15,1 17. 

Cyrus  the  younger,  ii.  161.  His  parentage 
and  character,  186.  Quarrels  with 
his  brother,  ib.  Conspires  against 
liim,  187.  His  alliance  with  Sparta, 
ib.,  188.  His  expedition  into  Upper 
Asia  and  death,  190,  312. 

Cythera,  i,  76,  80.  A  Phoenician  colony, 
210;  ii.  66. 

Cyxicus,  colonised  by  Milesiaa^*,  i.  282. 
The  battle  of,  ii.  152,  153:  331. 

DACTA,  iii.  131. 

Dacians,  i.  141,  145. 

Dahlmann,  on  Herodotus,  i.  310;  ii.  5. 

Danias  (of  Syracuse)  iii.  205. 

Daniocritiis,  iii.  435. 

Damon,  ii.  11,  366  n. 

Danai,  etymology  of  the  word,  i.  204, 
205,  209. 

Danaus,  i.  80. 

Daniel  (prophet),  referred  to,  iii.  378. 

Danui)e,  i.  146,  151.  Crossed  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  355,  356. 

D'Anville,i.  213  11. 

Dante,  i.  207. 

Daphnaeus,  iii.  170,  173. 

Dardanians,  iii.,  235,  249, 307,  333, 340, 
341. 

Darius,  i.  131.  Becomes  king,  132.  His 
administration  and  conquests,  132  et 
segq.  SubduciS  the  Medes  and  Babylon, 
139.  His  Western  conquests,  140  et 
seqq.  Crosses  the  Bosporus,  146. 
Subdues  the  Getac,  ib.  Crosses  tlio 
Danube,  ib.  Attacks  the  Scythians, 
156  et  seqq.  Demolishes  the  walls  of 
Babylon  and  founds  Susa,  163,  His 
cunduct  towards  Histiaeus,  312.  De- 
spatches Datis  against  Athens,  324. 
His  death,  334.  Keferences  to,  ii. 
136,  160,  180. 

Darius  (son  of  Xerxes),  ii.  181. 

Darius  Nothus,  orOchus,  ii.  182 — 186. 

Darius  (son  of  Artaxerxcs  II.),  iL  319. 

Darius  Codomannus,  his  parentage  and 
character,  ii.  328,  330,  367  n.  His 
inactivity,  377.  Makes  proposals  of 
peace  to  Alexander,  387.  Defeated 
at  Arbela,  388.    His  death,  391. 

Datames,  ii.  318,319. 

Datis,  coranmnds  the  Persian  expedition 
against  Athens,  i.  234  etseqq, 

Daulid^L210. 


Darid,  king,  i.  68,  81. 

Davus,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  145. 

Debt,  law  of,  in  Attica  and  other  coun- 
tries in  ancient  times,  L  286  et  seqq, 

Decelea,  occupied  by  the  Spartans,  iL 
124,  134. 

Deidamia  (wife  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes),  iii.  120,  143. 

Deidamia  (daughter  of  Alexander  of 
Epirus),  iii.  310,  311. 

Deioces,  i.  35. 

Delcmites,  ii.  315. 

Dclium,  defeat  of  the  Atlienians  at,  ii. 
83. 

Delia  Cella,  his  work  on  Cyrene,  i.  362  n. ; 
iii  211. 

Delos,  i.  76,  209,  250,365;  iii.  429. 

Delphi,  i.  247.  Temple  of,  rebuilt, 
295,  296.  Unsuccessfully  attacked  by 
the  Persians,  337 ;  ii.  272.  Its  relation 
to  Phocis,  273.  Character  of  its  people, 
ib.  Occupied  by  the  Phocians,  274. 
Its  temple  plundered  by  them,  275, 
287.  Expedition  of  the  Gauls  against, 
iii.  237  et  seqq.  The  treasures  of  its 
temple,  238,  239.  Its  situation,  242. 
Fabulous  accounts  of  its  defence,  243, 
245.  Subject  to  the  Aetolians,  304. 
Possessed  by  the  Aetolians,  356. 
Perseus  at,  417. 

Deluge,  Babylonian,  i.  18. 

Demaratus,  king,  i.  299.  Miraculous 
story  respecting,  339. 

Demades,  ii.  297.  His  character,  300. 
His  influence  with  Philip,  304  n. 
Authenticity  of  the  fragment  of,  ibu 
Carries  the  decree  making  peace  with 
Philip,  305,  306.  His  embassy  to 
Philip,  310.  His  character,  336—338. 
Sent  as  ambassador  to  Alexander,  354. 
His  second  emimssy  to  Alexander, 
371.  Receives  money  from  Harpalus^ 
iii.  14  n.  Anecdotes  respecting,  17. 
Condemned  by  the  Areopagus,  18  n. 
Sent  as  ambassador  to  Autipater,  41. 
His  influence  at  Athens,  47.  His 
death,  49. 

Demctrias  (the  temporary  name  of  New 
Sicyon),  iii.  110,  127. 

Demctrias,  iu.  127,  390,  392,  396,  398, 
399,401,410. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  I  174,  283,  332; 
ii.  30,  140.  Appointed  govenior  of 
Athens,  iii.  72,  80.  Compared  with 
the  Medici,  80.  His  administration, 
81,  82.  His  character,  83,  84.  His 
conduct  at  Alexandria,  84.  Fragments 
of  liis  writings,  84,  85.  Duration  of 
his  ])ower,  85.    Sent  into  exile,  94. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  iii.  42,  64,  87. 
His  character,  90,  91.  Defeated  at 
Gaza,  92.  Appears  l>efore  and  takes 
Athens,  93,  94.     Honour  paid  to^  at 
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Athens,  94,  95.  Gains  tlie  little  of 
Salamis  and  assiimeA  tlic  title  of  kinfr* 
96.  lk'siege«Kho<lcs,  103— 108.  His 
engines  of  war,  104, 105.  Makes  jwaeo 
with  the  Khodianii,  108.  Iiai8<^>s  tho 
siege  of  Athens,  109.  His  treatment 
and  eondnet  there,  ih.  1 10.  His  cam- 
]>aign  in  Peloponnesus,  110,  111.  His 
cxi>edition  to  Corcyra,  HI.  Convenes 
a  congress  at  Corinth,  ih.  Initiated  in 
the  mysteries  at  Athens,  ih.  112.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  Cassander,  and 
returns  to  Asia,  112.  Esoa[>es  from 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  1 15.  Prepares  for 
fresh  enterprises,  118.  lletusi'd  ad- 
mission into  Athens,  1 19.  His  doings 
in  Thrace  and  Phoenicia,  120.  Pro- 
ceeds to  Greece,  121.  Bi'sicges  Athens, 
ih.  122.  Pardons  the  Athenians,  123. 
At  war  with  Sparta,  ib.  125.  Joins 
Alexander,  124.  Becomes  king  of 
Macedonia,  125.  At  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  126.  Expelled  from  Macedonia, 
127.  Makes  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  128. 
A  prisoner  of  Seleucus,  129.  His 
deatli,  ib.  References  to,  142,  143, 
144. 

Demetrius  II.(son  of  Antigonns  Gonatas), 
defeats  Alexander  of  Epinis,  iii.  205. 
Succeeds  his  fnthcr,  302.  Marries 
Phthia,  .303.  His  war  with  the  Ae- 
tolians,  ib.  304.     His  death,  306,  307. 

Demetrius  6  Ka\6s,  iii.  288,  289. 

Demeirins  of  Pharos,  iii.  353,  362,  364, 
366,  367. 

Demetrius  (son  of  Philip  III.),  iii.  410, 
411. 

Demetrius  (grandson  of  Antiochus  the 
Grexit).  iii.  445,  455.  Becomes  king 
of  Syria,  457.  Antioch  rebels  against 
him,  458.     His  death,  ib. 

Demetrius  IL  king  of  Syria,  iiL  459, 
460,  462,  463. 

Demochares,  iii.  5,  27, 32, 45,  82,  85, 94, 
96,97,  110,  111,  121,  122. 

Demophanes,  iii.  381. 

Demophilns  (son  of  Ephorus),  i.  1 73. 

Deniophon,  ii.  225,  226. 

Demos,  the  rising  of,  in  Greece,  i.  271 
et  seqq.  Its  condition  in  Attica  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  285  et  seqq, 
Attic,  when  first  admitted  to  a  share 
of  political  power,  289.  Supports 
Pisistratus,  291.  Its  power  increased 
by  Cleisthenes,  296.  At  Sicyon,  made 
supreme  by  the  elder  Cleisthenes, 297. 
The  relation  of  the  Attic  demos  to  tlie 
y4yri,  298,  299.  In  Greek  Sicilian 
states,  ii.  99,  101. 

Demosthenes  (the  orator),  ii,  1 1.  33, 35, 
91  n.  His  oratory,  139,  140,  228,249, 
256,  263,  264,  277  k.  His  speeches, 
279,  280.      His  contemporaries,  280^ 


281.  His  influence  and  policy,  282, 
283.  Prevails  ui»on  the  Athenians  to 
support  Olynthus,  284.  His  views 
re8i»ecting  the  jwace  of  Phihxrratcs, 
285,  286.  Persuades  the  Athcniana 
to  assist  Perinthus,  290.  Incn-asc  of 
his  influence,  291.  His  financial  plans, 
ib.  Encourages  the  Athenians,  294. 
His  emlmssy  to  Thebes,  iW  295.  His 
speeches,  297.  At  the  l>attle  of 
Cliaenmea,  298.  Plutarch's  life  of, 
299.  liccomniends  an  alliance  with 
Persia,  302.  His  plans  for  the  defence 
of  Athens,  303.  His  communications 
with  Persia,  329.  Character  of  his 
f  oratory,  335,  336.  His  contempora- 
ries, 337,  .341.  His  conduct  on  the 
death  of  Philip,  353.  Refuses  to  go 
to  Alexander,  354.  Supi>ort8  the 
revolt  of  Thebes,  357.  Calumny 
resj)ecting,  360.  His  surrender  de- 
manded by  Alexander,  365.  One  of 
the  '*ten  orators,"  366.  Compared 
with  Phocion,  369,370.  His  infiuence 
at  Athens,  372.  Restrains  the  Athe- 
nians from  supporting  Agis,  393. 
Calumniated  in  consequence,  ib.  Hia 
conduct  defended,  394.  His  oration 
on  the  crown,  iii.  7,8.  His  conduct  in 
reference  to  Harpalus,  11  et  seqq. 
His  psephisma  against  bribery,  14, 15. 
Coalition  against  him,  15,  Proofs  of 
his  inno<'ence,  16,  17.  Condemned 
by  the  Areopagus,  18,  19.  Goes  into 
exile,  19.  The  time  of  his  trial,  20. 
Anecdote  respecting,  23  n.  Jcjins  the 
Athenian  ambassadors,  31.  His  recall 
to  Athens,  32.  His  flight  from  Athens, 
43.  Re<x>nciled  wth  Hyperidcs,  ib. 
His  death,  44.  His  statue  at  Athens, 
45.     References  to.  143,  352. 

Demosthenes  (the  general),  ii.  69-71, 
76,  77,  79.  Arrives  in  Sicily,  128. 
His  advice,  ib.  129,  131.  His  death, 
132. 

Dercyllidas,  ii.  195- 

De  Serrc,  ii.  335. 

X>eucalion,  flood  of,  i.  199. 

Deucetius,  ii.  106 

Dexippus,  i.  147;  iiL  173. 

Diaeus  (of  Megalopolis),  iii.  434,  435, 
439,440.  441. 

Diagoras  of  Melos,  ii.  113. 

Dicnearchus,  references  to,  i.  208,  242 ; 
ii.  244;  iii.  136. 

Dinarchus,  on  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  ii. 
357.  References  to  him,  366,  367ii, 
371,  393;  iii  7,  11,  14  n,  15,  18,  20, 
23n. 

Dinocrates,  iii.  408,  409. 

Dinon  (historian),  references  to,  ii.  180, 
181,311. 

Dinon  (Rhodian),  iii.  423. 
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Dio,  his  friendship  with  Plato,  iii.  191. 
His  character,  il).  199.  Sent  into 
exile,  193.  lieturns  into  Sicily,  194. 
His  (Icuth,  195. 

Dioclcs  (Syracusan),  ii.  132;  iii.  169, 
170,171,172. 

Diogenes  Loenius,  references  to,  iii.  7, 
42n,  97n. ; 

Diogenes  (the  Macedonian),  iii.  307. 

Diodoms,  references  to,  i.  59, 114,  173, 
189,  190, 352.  Kemarkson  his  work, 
ii.  3.  liefcrences  to,  65,  94,  100,  101, 
104,  169,  209,  228, 237,  238,  241,  242, 
253,  259,  263,  295  n,  296,  306,  325, 
331,351,  359,362/1.  395,  396,397,  399, 
400;  iii.  3,  7,  10,  11  n,  12  n,  20,  34  n, 
35,  51,  52,  65n,  67,  92  «,  97,  102  n, 
104,  105,  HI,  11871,  124,  168,169, 
170,  172,  176,  179,  184,  185,208,233. 

Diod<jtus  of  Apamea,  or  Tryphon,  iiu 
460,461. 

Diomcdc,  i.  233. 

Diomcdon,  ii.  160. 

Dion  Chrysostomus,  referred  to,  iii.  250, 
442,  443. 

Dionysius  of  Phocaca,  i.  217. 

Dionysius  of  Halieamassiis,  references 
to,  i.  267,  303;  ii.  366;  iii.  3,  7,  20, 52, 
72,  178. 

Dionysius  (the  elder),  iL  94.  Elected 
arparrfybs  ainoKpdrtap  of  Syractise,l  34. 
His  connection  with  Philistus,  iii.  169. 
His  ejirly  history,  174.  His  character, 
ib.  175.  Accuses  the  generals  of 
Syracuse,  175.  Assumes  the  tyrannis, 
176.  Acknowledged  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ib.  177.  His  subsequent 
wars  with  Carthage,  177  et  aeq^. 
Takes  Motye,  178.  Extension  of  his 
dominion,  'l79.  At  war  with  tlio 
Itallots,  ib.  185.  His  proceedings  in 
the  Adriatic,  185  et  neqq.  His  mer- 
cenaries, 189.  Su])ported  by  the 
Spartans,  ib.  His  writings  and  go- 
vernment, ib.  190.  His  de4Uh,  191. 
His  family,  ib.  Compared  with  Aga- 
thocles,  203,  204. 

Dionysius  the  younger  succeeds  his 
father,  iii,  191.  His  connection  with 
Plato,  192,  193.  Sends  Diointo  exile, 
193.  His  conduct  at  Locri,  194. 
Loses  Syracuse,  ib.  His  substMinent 
dominions,  195,  196,  ScutbyTimo- 
leon  to  Corinth,  200. 

Dionysius  (of  Ilcraclea),  iii.  1 17. 

Dionysus,  i.  319,  224. 

Diotimus,  one  of  the  "  ten  orators,**  ii. 
366  M. 

Diplomacy,  1)0ginning  of,  iii.  352. 

I  Mum,  t^ken  by  the  Aetolians,  iii.  359. 

Divan,  an  Indian  officer,  i.  134. 

Diyllus,  references  to,  i.  173;  iii.  3,  73, 
240. 


Dodccarchy  of  Egypt,  i,  69. 

Dodwell,  references  to,  ii.  296;  iiL  22, 
291. 

Dolopians,  i.  244;  iii.  135,  140. 

Dorians,  i.  201.  Their  division  into 
tril)es,  221,  222.  An  Hellenic  race, 
226.  In  Peloponnesus,  227.  Their 
rtwpdroKis,  227.  Their  migration  into 
Pelo])onne8us,  228  et  seqq.  Dorian 
states  in  Peloponnesus,  231  et  seqq, 
Thdr  feudalism,  234.  Their  numeri- 
cal political  system,  ih.  In  Phocis, 
241.  In  Crete,  251.  Extend  beyond 
Peloponnesus,  260.  At  war  with 
the  Phocians,  ii.  1.  llieir  colonies 
in  Sicily,  96  0^  seqq.  In  Rhodes, 
98,  99.  Their  hostility  to  the  Chal- 
ciditms  in  Sicily,  107. 

Dorimachns,  iii.  354,  355,  360. 

Doris,  i.  249. 

Donis,  i.  200. 

Draco,  his  legislation,  i.  283. 

Dromichaetes,  iiL  130,  131. 

Drum,  ii.  189. 

Dryopes,  plante<l  in  Asine,  i.  266. 

Duris,  iii,  3,  4,  20  it,  72,  11  In,  240. 

I  )yme,  iii.  388. 

Dynasties,  eastern,  characteristics  of, 
i.  106. 

EARTHQUAKE  in  Laconia,  i.  367, 
368. 

Earthquakes  in  Greece  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  ii.  65. 

Eastern  nations,  chiiracter  of,  i.  129, 
161.  Cruelties  practised  among,  ii. 
312,313,  324. 

Ecbatana,  i.  35,  99,  162,  163;  ii.  390. 

Eodemus,  iii.  381. 

Echion,  i.  224. 

E<:khel,  iii.  408,  470  n.  472,  473. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  Thales',  I  91,  92. 

Edessa,  ii.  254,  255. 

E<lomites,  iii.  449,  463. 

Eetion,  i.  274. 

Egestaeans,  at  war  with  the  Sclinuntians, 
ii.  108,  109.  Their  supposed  descent 
from  the  Trojans,  ib.  Apply  for  aid 
to  Athens,  109,  1 10.  Their  inability 
to  perform  tlieir  undertaking  to 
Athens,  119. 

Egypt,  attacked  l)y  the  Scythians,  i.  36. 
Its  early  Iiistory,  39  et  seqq.  Its  de- 
scription by  Herodotus,  44  et  seqq. 
Elevation  of  its  soil,  44-46.  Its  va- 
rious names,  46.  Its  inhabitants,  ib , 
47.  Their  names,  47.  Its  monu- 
ments and  hieroglyphics,  47,  48  et 
seqq,,  122.  Its  language  and  litera- 
ture^ 52.  Its  stagnation  after  the  time 
of  Scsostris,  54.  Its  castes,  ib.,  55,  56. 
Science  in,  56.  Value  of  its  monu- 
ments, 57.    Arts  of,  57,  58,  64,  65^ 
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149.  KcliVion  of,  .•)»,  12">.  Its  oon- 
iicrtioii  with  Ktliiopiii,  '>0.  Its  •roMi'ii 
aj^j,  60,  CI.  rn'MTvatiini  of  iminri 
in  C'i,  03.  IVdl •ability  of  fiirtlior 
(liM'oviTifs  resju'ctiiij:,  03,  121.  No 
tnii?  history  (►f.  03  n.  MiMiipliis  l»c- 
comcp  its  ni]iital,  05.  }a)\\'vt  Kjrypt, 
06.  SiM'oiul  style  of  its  an-hitoctiirc, 
67.  Diviilotl  into  u  (hMkvan-liy,  09. 
Art  of  war  in.  70.  Contincrnl  hy 
3*sjnnnu'tioluis,  il).,  71.1Mtu  of,  71  n. 
Saitio  <lyna.^ty,  74.  Why  it  nccils 
Syria  for  iti  drfcncf,  75.  Its  inlhu-ncc 
oil  Gn'i'OC,  80.  r^uultax  in,  99. 
Compared  with  Ba))y Ionia.  107,  108. 
Invaded  hy  Candjyses,  117,  123  ct 
seqq,  I'nder  Aniasis,  123.  Cha- 
racter of  its  ])eoiile,  124,  125.  Inter- 
conrsc  of  the  (iiveks  with,  181.  Kf- 
fect  of  conininnieali<in  with  it  ou 
(jreeec,  279.  SuKdnetl  by  Xerxes, 
334.  Again  revohs.  342.  Unites 
with  the  Libyans.  362.  KevoltH 
of,  303,  304; 'ii.  182,  184.  Age- 
silans  in,  197.  Independent  in 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  II..  315.  Fts 
oonilition,  il».,  310.  Invaded  by  the 
Persians,  310.  3i7.  Under  Neeiane- 
Im»s,  324.  Invaded  and  eomjuered 
by  Oehns.  320,  327.  Subinit-;  to 
Alexander,  3Sri.  Intiuenee  of  Alex- 
ander on,  420.  rosM«>!»ed  by  Ptolemy, 
iii.  54.  Invaded  by  Perdieeas,  00. 
By  Anti;;oinis,  90.  Not  lilted  to  In- 
come u  naval  jMiwer,  101.  102.  Its 
prosperity  nnrler  the  first  three  l*toIc- 
mies,  iii.'284.  Its  e»»ins,  285.  Snr- 
names  of  its  kin«;<,  288  n.  Chemistry 
cultivated  in,  289.  Ins-urreetion  of,295. 
Its  condition  nn<ler  Kner^etes,  297. 
(Jreek  colonies  and  eonstitntions  in, 
298  et  seqq.  Its  natives  not  hellenised, 
,301.  Kxtent  of  iti»  dominion  nnder 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  349.  Under  the 
guardianship  of  Honic.  377.  Governed 
by  Jews,  447.  Their  sctilements 
there,  451,  452.  Governe*!  by  Pto- 
lemy Phvscon,  470,  471.  Its  subse- 
qucnt  history  till  sulyuj^ated  by  the 
I{omans,  471-474. 

E«ryi)tians,  tlieir  hatred  of  the  Persians, 
ii.  386.  Assist  the  Greeks  against 
Antigonas  Gonatas,  iii.  229,  230, 
231. 

£ion,  taken  by  Cimon,  i.  357;  iu 
81. 

Elat^ja,  ii.  288,  293,  296;  iii.  389. 

Elatuins,  iii.  97. 

Eleans,  ii.  87,  92,  93.  SnlHlued  by  the 
Spartans,  179.  Grant  the  franchise 
to  their  perioecn,  207,  208.  Quarrel 
with  the  Arcadians,  246:  295  »., 
374,    359,    395;    Attacked    by    tlio 


Aeliaonne,  iii.  328:  358,  300,  369. 
Allied  with  Home,  381.  Join  tlio 
Aehaeans  -^OO. 

Kleetions,  pupular,  iii.  169,  170. 

Kleusiiiian  mvsteries,  ii.  113. 

Kh'iisinians  taken  to  Athens  and  nias- 
sjiered.ii.  170. 

Kleusis,  i.  2U):  iii.  81,  121. 

Klibus,  i.  .^2. 

Kliniii»tae.  ii.  253,  250. 

Elis,  its  earlv  historv,  i.  238.  Allied 
with  Philip  of  Macedoniii,  ii.  293. 
I'nder  tyrants  iii.  259.  In  alliance 
with  the  Aetolianf,  281. 

Elymians,  ii.  108,  109;  iii,  10.5,  167. 

Euii^rations  of  the  Greeks,  i.  213.  Of 
the  Dorians,  228.  Of  the  ActoliaoF, 
ib.     Of  the  Locrians,  254. 

Enirines  of  war,  their  improvement  in 
the  time  of  Dionysins  the  elder,  iii. 
1 <  < «  178. 

Envy,  renuirks  on,  i.  331. 

Epaminomlas,  ii.  221.  His  character, 
222.  Compari'd  with  Pelopidas,  223. 
His  condn<*t  during  the  revolt  of 
TheK's.  225.  Bocoturch,  227.  Gains 
the  battle  of  Ixaictra,  235-237.  In- 
vades l*eloix>nnesus,  239  et  seqq. 
Attacks  Spartii,  240.  Restores  Mes- 
8<'nia,  ill.  241.  Invades  Pelo]>onncsn8, 
24.3.  His  ex]M;dition  into  Thessidy, 
244,  240.  Aims  at  naval  supremacy 
for  Thcl»es.  ib.  Enters  Peloponncnis 
to  assist  Tegea,  240.  Slain  in  the 
battle  of  Mantmeo,  247,  248.  His 
jirobable  connectitm  with  Philip  of 
]\Iaeedonia,  260,  206.  His  tactics, 
207. 

E])!iesus,  becomes  the  capital  of  Autio- 
ehns  Theos,  iii.  286. 

Ephialtcs  (the  Thcssalian),  i.  336. 

Eidiialtes  (frien<l  of  Pericles),  ii.  12. 
His  measures  respecting  the  Areopa- 
gus, 24-27. 

Ephialtcs  (II.),  ii.  3,30,  358,  364,  366, 
.368,  371,378,379. 

Ephors,  progress  of  their  power,  iii.  314, 
315.  From  among  whom  chosen,  319, 
320. 

Ej>horiis,  references  to  his  hi.«Jtory,i.  167, 
171-175,  179.  188,  189,  202,2*63,  329, 
339;  ii.3,  43,  209,  222,  228,  238,263 
204.  Character  of  his  history,  340. 
Reference  to  it,  iii.  72.  His  histor}*  of 
Sicilian  affairs,  168, 

Ephyra,  i,  234. 

Epic  pm'try,  i.  183,  184. 

E]>ichamnis,  ii.  13. 

Ejndamnus,  a  cohmy  of  Corey ra,  ii.  37. 
Its  political  constitution,  38.  The 
war  rcpjK'cting  it  between  Corey  ra 
and  O^rinth.  39,  40. 

Epidemics,  history  of,  ii.  53,      Their 
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great  influonce  on  nntional  morality, 
ib.  54.     Effects  of,  iii.  264. 

Kpigoni,  i.  224,  240. 

Ei«polae  described,  ii.  123.  Taken  hv 
Gylippus,  126.  UnsucccKsfiil  uttaek 
on  by  tlie  Atbenians,  129,  130. 

Epirns,  $iipi)b'ed  the  Corinthians  with 
timber,  i.  292.  Subject  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  ii.  289.  Extent  of,  iii.  133. 
Under  Pyrrhns,  146.  Attacked  by  the 
Aetolians,  303.  Aflairs  of,  after  the 
death  of  Pyrrhns,  310  et  seqq.  Its 
extent,  312.  Philip  III.  in,  359.  In- 
vaded bv  Dorimachu.s,  360. 

Epirots,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mace- 
donians, ii.  252,  253.  Their  pcogra- 
?ibical  limits,  iii.  135.  Pelasgian,  ib. 
fot  Greeks,  135,  137.  Their  tril»es, 
ib.  Tlieir  gtivernment,  137,  139. 
Under  Tharyps,  ^  137-139.  Under 
Alexander,  140.  Under  Ncoptol emus, 
141 ;  and  Pyrrhns,  142  et  sctjq.  Their 
unicm,  144.  Tlieir  hatred  of  the 
Aetolians,  359.  Allied  with  Philip, 
3SG:  418.  Nearly  extenniuated  by 
the  Romans,  426. 

Epitedeus,  ii.  15(». 

Eratosthenes,  i.  175,  176,  187,  189.  Ilis 
chronological  tables,   257;    iii.   342, 
343,  467. 

Erechtheus.  i.  194,  224. 

Eretriii,  i.  252,  256.  Its  wars  with 
Chalcis,  280.  Attacked  and  destroyed 
bv  Datis,  324,  325.  Taken  bv 'the 
Romans,  iii.  385.  Given  to  Attulu.s, 
394. 

Eretrians  as.iist  the  lonians,  i.  315. 

Erginus,  iii.  279. 

Ervthrae,  i.  281.  Kevolts  from  Athens, 
li.  135. 

Esther.  B(M>k  of,  i.  131,  132. 

Eteocles,  i.  224. 

Eteocretans,  i.  209,  251. 

Ethiopia,  its  connection  with  Egypt,  i. 
.')9.  Its  people  and  language,  ib. 
Empire  of,  68,  72.  Expedition  of 
Canibyses  against,  12*1. 

Ethic^pians,  two  classes  of,  anciently, 
i.  137. 

Etruria,  various  names  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, ii.  96. 

Etruscans,  ii.  105;  iii.  149,  151,  152, 
155. 

Euboea,  i.  226,  250.  Subdncd  by  Peri- 
cles, ii.  8.  lievolts  from  Athens,  151. 
Joins  the  Athenian  confederacv,  229, 
Deserts  it,  246;  278,  295;  iii.  2*66. 

Eucleidas  (brotlier  of  Clcomenes),  iii. 
331,  340. 

Eudamidas,  iii.  29  n. 

Euergetes,  iii.  54. 

Eumcnes  of  Cardia,  ii.349,  404;  iii.  5. 
46,  50.    Uis  character^  56.    Ills  early 


history,  57.  Supports  Perdiccas,  60. 
Defeats  Antigonus,  61.  Outlawed, 
ib.  Besieged  in  Nora,  ib.  Acts  on 
iK'half  of  Polysperchon  and  Alex- 
ander's family,  62,  67.  Put  to  <leath 
hy  Antigonus,  63. 

Eumcnes  of  Pcrgamus,  his  kingdom  as 
granted  by  the  Romans,  iii.  403.  His 
feeling  towards  them,  413,417.  Goes 
to  Home,  4H.  Secretly  supports 
Perseus,  42 1.  His  proceedings  against 
the  Khodians,  423.  Acts  as  mediator, 
424.     His  dejith,  467. 

Eumolpus,  i.  210. 

Euna])ius,  iii.  73. 

Euphaos,  i.  265. 

Euphrates,  its  course  turned  by  Cvrus, 
i.  109;  ii.  191. 

Eu])o]is,  ii.  64. 

Euripides  in  Msicedonia,  ii.  258.  Re- 
ferred to,  ii.  333;  iii.  138. 

Eun)pa,  etymology  of  the  name,  i.  80. 

Eurycleidas,  iii.  330. 

Eurvdicc.  wife  of  Arrhidaeus,  iiL  22, 
59,  60,  67,  73,  74. 

Eurvdice  (daughter  of  Antipater),  iii. 
131,  132. 

Eun'dice  (daughter  of  Lysimachus), 
iii.  237,  253. 

Eurymedon,  ii.  70,  71,  128. 

Eurypon,  i.  231. 

Eurysthenes,  i.  186,  230,  231. 

Eusebius,  a  dishoui^st  writer,  i.  14,  40 
n.  64.  Uis  "chronicle,"  ib.,  178. 
References  to,  iii.  229,  237,  262,  291, 
292,  394,  402. 

Euthycrates,  ii.  270,  278,  284. 

Evngoras,  ii.  163.  As.si^ts  Conon,  199, 
203,  206.  Sacrificed  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  214.  His  clmracter,  3L7. 
Revolts,  318. 

Evander,  i.  208, 

Evil-Merodach,  i.  106. 

Excce^tus,  iii.  106. 

Exiles,  two  kinds  of  Grecian,  iii.  22,23. 
Evils  of  a  g(?neral  return  of,  24.  All 
patriotic  exiles  outlawed  by  Antipater, 
43.  Their  return  decreed  by  Poly- 
siHjrchon,  68. 

Ezra,  Book  of,  i.  133,  136. 

FABIUS,   the   historian,   i.   167,   188; 

ii.  48 
FahuUte,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.  229  n. 
Factions  distinguished  from  parties,  ii. 

345. 
Fairy,  etj-mology  of  the  wonl,  ii.  185  n. 
Fallmer.iver,  references  to,  i.  249;  iii. 

114,  442. 
Farsistan,  i.  94. 
Fasti  triumphafeSf  iii.  251  n. 
Federative    constitutions,  remarks    on, 

ii.  208. 
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Ficoroni,  i.  48. 

Firdusi,  i.  100. 

Fisheries,  tunny  and  coral,  iiu  164. 

Five  Hundred,  the  council  of,  at  Athens, 
ii.  24. 

Flam  in  in  us,  T.  Quinctius,  leads  a  Roman 
army  into  Thessaly,  iii.  387.  His 
conquests  and    alliances  in   Greece, 

389.  Defeats  Philip  at  Cynosceplialac, 

390.  His  c<induct   afler  the  peace, 

391.  392.  Punishes  the  Boeotians, 
392  n.  Proclaims  the  inde|)endenco 
of  Greece,  393.  Makes  war  against 
Nabis,  395.  Makes  ])eace  with  him, 
396.  lietums  to  liome,  ib.  Liter- 
feres  for  the  Aetolians,  401. 

Florence,  compared  with  Athens,  IL  14 

n,  29,  44;  ii.  221;  iiu  379. 
Florentines,  compared  with  the  Taren- 

tinetji,  iii.  147,  148. 
Fox,  C.  J.,  ii.  91  w. 

Fnmce,  progress  of  literature  in,  ii.  1 4. 
Franks  lose  their  indei>cudence,  i.  101, 

102. 
Frederick  the  Great,  ii.  236,  349;   iii. 

155. 
French,  their  disregard  of  the  law  of 

nations  during  the  revolutionary  war, 

ii.   59.     Their  revolutionary   ])arties 

compared  with  those  of  the  Thirty 

tyrants,  177. 
Frontinus,  iii.  7. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  M.,  iii.  404. 

GABINIUS,  iii.  474. 

Gael,  iii.  187. 

Galatians,  Epistle  to  the,  iii.  246. 

Galilaeans,  iii.  453. 

Gall,  St.,  ii.  258. 

Galleys  of  the  ancients,  description  of, 
i.  359. 

G  allien  us,  ii  54. 

Games,  solemn,  among  the  Greeks,  L 
248. 

Ganges,  ii.  410. 

Garrisons,  Macedonian,  compared  with 
liomau,  iii.  79,  80. 

Garselo,  ii.  351. 

Gaul,  its  inhabitants,  iii.  251. 

Gauls,  or  Galatians,  i.  335.  Tlieir  early 
migrations  and  extension,  iii.  187-189. 
Invade  Macedonia  and  Greece,  233 
et  seqq.  Attack  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
235.  IX'fe^it  and  kill  him,  236.  De- 
vaistiite  Macedonia,  ib.  Their  expe- 
dition against  Delphi,  237  et  seqq. 
Fabulous  account  of  in  Justin,  239. 
Their  march  towards  Delphi,  240. 
Repulsed  from  Ueraclea,  24 1 .  Invade 
Aetolia,ib.  Reach  Delphi,  242.  Re- 
pulsed from  it,  243,  244.  Retreat, 
244.  Fal)les  respecting,  ib.,  245. 
Their  eastward  progress,  245.    Es- 


tablish themselves  in  Thrace,  ib.  Be- 
siege Byzimtium,  ib.  Cross  into  Asia, 
246.  Settle  there,  ib.  Their  subse- 
quent history  in  Asia  Minor,  247, 248. 
Their  conquests  and  settlements  in 
Europe,  248-251.  Identical  with  the 
Cimbri,  249.  Defeated  by  Antigouos 
Gonatas,  252.  Serve  as  mercenaries, 
253,  254,  255,  262,  296.  Defeated 
by  Attains,  374.  Defeated  by  the 
Romans,  405. 

Gatterer,  references  to,  L  141,  191;  ii. 
255. 

Guu,  M.,  i.  43. 

Gcla,  a  Doric  colony,  ii.  98.  Its  history, 
102  etseqq.i  iii.  176,  177.  179. 

Gellius,  references  to,  i.  320;  iii.  17. 

Gelon,  or  Gelo,  i.  352;  ii.  102-105, 107; 
iii.  163,  166. 

Gelon,  or  Gelo  (son  of  Uiero),  iii.  226, 
310. 

Goloni,  i.  160. 

Gelonus,  i.  160,  161. 

Genesis,  Book  of,  i.  6,  11,  21,  154. 

Geneva,  ii.  68. 

Genoa,  i.  325 ;  ii.  38. 

Gentius,  iii.  425,  426. 

Geographical  errors  among  the  ancients 
and  modems,  i.  113,  114. 

Geology,  em'ly  indications  of,  in  the 
Babylonian  cosmogony,  i.  17. 

Geometry,  i.  56. 

Germany,  pn)gress  of  literature  in,  ii. 
14.  Condition  of,  compared  with 
that  of  Greece,  33.  References  to  its 
history,  97,  98.  After  the  Thirty 
Yeara*  war,  234.  Southern,  occupied 
bv  the  Gauls,  iii.  250. 

Gctae,  i.  141,  144-146,  159;  ii.  355, 
356;  iii.  130,  131,  234,  248,  250. 

Gibbon,  ii.  96,  104. 

Gisoo,  iii.  167. 

Glabrio,  M.'Acilius,  iiL  400,  401. 

Glaiicias,  ii.  356;  iii.  140,  141. 

Glycera,  iii.  10,  11  n. 

Goethe,  references  to,  ii.  16,  36,  221, 
279,  413. 

Gold,  where  obtained,  and  its  value  in 
ancient  times,  i.  112.  Its  value  com- 
pared with  that  of  silver,  at  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  iL  268  n. 

Gordiiis,  i.  86. 

Gorgias,  ii.  19,  108. 

Gortyn,  i.  251. 

Goths,  sometimes  confounded  witli  the 
Scythians,  i.  147;  ii.  378.    In  Italy, 
iii.  247. 
Gracchus,  i.  356. 
Grammar,  origin  of,  as  a  science,  iii. 

467. 
Grammarians  of  Alexandria  and  Per- 

gamus,  i.  193;  of  Alexandria,  223. 
Greece,  population  of,  in  the  age  of 
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Pcrirlcs,  ii.  .31,  32.  O^n.lition  of, 
iKjforc  and  after  the  Pclopoiincsian 
Wiir,  .'j:i  et  seqq.  Its  later  history, 
2 1 6.  Its  aiiiirchie  condition,  previously 
to  tlie  Thebuu  suproin:u.'y,  ii.  2."U  et 
seqq.  A  j^encrail  peace  in,  after  t:io 
battle  of  Mantinea,  248.  Its  internal 
condition,  25i).  Mode  of  warfjire  in, 
262.  Its  state  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, 280.  Commotions  in,  caused 
by  tlie  death  of  Philip,  352  ei  seqq. 
Subject  to  M.ieedonia,  355.  Revolts 
in,  356  et  seqq.  Alexander*s  intiuence 
on,  420.  DilFiision  of  its  language 
and  civilisation,  421.  History  of, 
after  the  btutle  of  Choerouea,  why 
doerving  of  study,  iii.  1,  2.  Want 
of  authorities  resiHicting  it,  3.  Later 
historians  of,  3-7.  Commotion  caused 
in,  l)y  Alexander's  decree  about  the 
exiles,  24.  Under  Ciussander,  75,  79. 
War  in,  between  Antigonus  and  Cas- 
sander,  88  et  seqq.  Its  condition  in 
the  time  of  Aiitigoims  Gonatas,  267 
et  seqq.  Banditti  in,  276.  Arrange- 
ments made  in,  by  the  Romans  alter 
the  second  war  with  Philip,  393,  394. 
The  Romans  A\-ithdrawn  from  it,  396. 
Its  state  after  the  death  of  Perseus,432, 
Its  subjugation,  442.  Its  later  history, 
443,  444.  In  the  middle  ages,  444. 
Gr«M'ks,  in  Kgypt,  i.  73.  In  Cyprus  and 
Cilicia,  81.  Their  praise  coveted  by 
barbarian  jirinces,  93.  As  merce- 
naries, ib.  In  Asia  Minor,  subdued 
by  Cyrus,  104.  Food  of,  140.  Com- 
merce of,  with  the  Scytiiians,  ib.  141. 
In  the  army  of  Darius,  156,  157,  159; 
In  Scvthia,  160.  Wiich  of  them 
under  the  Persian  dominion  in  the 
time  of  Darius,  166.  Their  early 
history,  166  et  seqq.  Their  historians 
in  the  Macedonian  and  subsetjuent 
jKjriods,  172  et  seqq.  Materials  for 
their  history,  173,  177  et  seqq,^  182- 
184.  Their  hi>tory  comp.ncd  with 
that  r)f  the  Romans,  18S-191.  As 
<leseril»ed  by  Homer,  197.  Early  archi- 
tecture of,  il).  et  seqq.  Foundation  of 
their  colonies  239.  Their  coafede- 
raeies,  244-248.  Their  great  games, 
248.  Tlieir  eobmics,  249  et  seqq. 
Their  commerce,  25«.  Their  sub- 
mission to  foreign  government,  257. 
Change  in  tlie  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, 261,  262.  Their  trade  with 
Egypt,  279.  Their  cities  in  Asia 
Milior,  281.  Their  poetry,  303-306. 
Their  fine  arts,  306-3  fo.  Thoir 
sciences,  310,  311.  Phih)sophy,  311. 
Dread  of  the  Persians,  311.  Their 
tragedy,  318,  319.  Tlieir  comedy, 
3 1 9.    ^heir  conduct  at  Tliurmopyhu:, 
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336.  Engage  the  Persians  at  sea,  .338. 
Their  dihseiisions,  340,  341.  liefeat 
the  Persians  at  Plataeae,  344,  and  at 
Mycde,  345.  Prosecute  the  war  in 
the  East,  351.  Fond  of  the  sea,  356. 
Their  besieging  engines,  ii.  9,  62. 
Many  of  them  not  distinguished  in 
arts  or  literature,  13.  Their  arts  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  \b  et  seqq.  Their 
literature,  20.  Their  simplicity  and 
frugality,  21.  Ix)3e  their  arist<XTacy, 
30.  The  great  cause  of  their  decline, 
30,  31.  Westeni  Greeks,  their  differ- 
ence from  the  Ea-'^tern  Greeks  93, 94. 
How  di.stinguished  from  the  so-called 
"barbarians,"  109.  Their  mode  of 
navigation,  118.  Their  dislike  of 
snow,  173.  Under  Spartan  supre- 
macy, 178  etseqq.  In  the  service  of  Cy- 
rus the  younger,  188  et  seqq.  Retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  191  et  seqq. 
Their  want  of  uni(m,  207-209.  Their 
military  system  compared  with  that  of 
the  Romans,  211.  Submit  to  tbo 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  214.  Diffusion 
of  intellectual  culture  among,  2.32. 
Confederacy  of,  against  Philip,  295. 
Appoint  Piiilip  commander  against 
Persia,  304.  Their  demoralis;ition, 
316, 325.  Their  intellectual  condition 
in  the  age  of  Philip,  331  et  seqq. 
Their  phih)Sophy,  338,  339.  Historical 
literature  of,   339-341.     Their  arts, 

342,  343.     Changes  in  their  feelings, 

343.  Their  parties  .and  factions,  345. 
General  peace  l»etwecn  them  and 
Alexander,  its  terms,  354,  355. 
Cause  of  tlieir  niin,  360.  Tfieir  con- 
sternation after  the  destruction  of 
ThelHjs,  362.  Submit  to  Alexander, 
374.  Defeat  the  Macedonians  under 
Leonnatus,  iii.  .36.  Their  forces  op- 
posed to  An ti pater  and  Craterus,  38. 
I)efe4ited  at  Cranon.  and  .sue  for  peace, 
ib.  Tlieir  dispersion,  ib.  Intellectual 
condition  of,  after  the  Lamian  war, 
49.  Revolt  of,  in  Upper  Asia,  52. 
Their  defeat,  53.  Some  whom  they 
considercil  l)arbarians,  136.  Mo<lerii, 
their  onlinjiry  food,  164.  Their  last 
commou  undertaking  in  defence  of 
Delphi,  239  et  seqq.  Moral  change 
produced  in,  by  their  connection 
with  the  Miicedonians,  3.')9  n.  Their 
sufferings  in  the  war  of  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  369.  Distrust  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  i>eace  with  Philip,  392. 
Their  independence  pr« ►claimed  by 
FlaniininiLS  393.  Mostly  adhere  to 
the  R  Muans.  400.  Parties  among,  in 
the  time  of  Perse  us,  4 1 6,  422.  Their 
relations  with  him,  417,  421.  Their 
treatment  by  the  Romans,  419,  426, 
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427.  Compared  with  the  Koinans, 
4<'i0  n.  Their  intoIKH'tuul  coiKiitinii 
uftor  the  (ii'iith  of  IVrseiis,  431.  Thi-ir 
lnn«;mi;]:e  stiiMicMl  in  Asia,  4.')3.  i>uh- 
jivt  to  t!ie  .lows,  4fi4. 

Greek  hiiigiia}^,  h]»uken  till  niodorii 
times  ill  the  south  of  Italy,  iii.  227, 
228. 

Groiiiiji*  coin  men  tar}'  on  the  Scriptures, 
i.  122. 

GyKCsJ.  87-89,  91,  281. 

Gy lippns airivis in  Sicily, ii.  1 25.  Enters 

'Svrucnse,  12(i.      His  cuiuluct  of  the 

AViir  against  the  Athenians,  120  et  setfq, 

I  lis  character  and  tiuhsequent  hi;>tory, 

1:J2.  133.  104. 

Gyiniic>ii,  i.  230. 

Gylhium,  ii.  8,  72,  73. 

IIADRIA,  iii.  185,  180. 

Haciiiiis,  Mount,  i.  144,  145. 

]Ia};isah,  i.  32. 

Ila^non,  ii.  81. 

llahvoneus.  iii.  202,  20-3. 

llaliartus,  battle  of,  ii.  200,  201;  iii. 
419. 

llalicamasFUfl,  l»e.«icf:e<l  anil  taken  hy 
Alcxaiulcr.  ii.  378,  379. 

IJaniilcar  (I.),  ii.  103,  104;  iii.  107. 

Haniih'ar  (II.),  iii.  205,  209. 

llannihal  (I.),  iii.  107.  Destroys  Se- 
linus.  171.  Attacks  an<l  takes  Ilimerai, 
ih.     ]k'sicjxi*s  Ajjri<;entuin,  1 73. 

Hannibal  (11.^  ii.  ,34,  349,  .374,  38.3. 
Received  a  (ireok  education,  iii.  102. 
Admired  I'yrrhus,  219;  302.  Ncgo- 
tiatinns  of  Philip  with.  ,307.  At  the 
court  of  Anti(K'hnH,  .397.  His  opinion 
of  the  plans  of  Antiochus,  399. 

Hanno,  iii.  208. 

Ilainiodius,  i.  294. 

llarpnlus,  ii.  299.  A  friend  of  Alex- 
ander, iii.  9.  His  conduct,  10.  Fiees 
to  (in'oce,  11.  Goes  to  Athens,  ih. 
How  he  acted  there,  12  et  letjq.  Em- 
ploys Ilyperi<les,  14. 

Har|K)cration,  ii.  277  n.,  305. 

Hebron,  iii.  449. 

HeeataeuH,  references  to,  i.  109  n.,  303, 
313;  ii.  340. 

Hectemorii,  who  so  designated,  i.  287. 

Hepesippus,  i.  3.54. 

Helio}K»lis,  Jewish  temple  at,  iii.  452 

Hellanicus  (historian),  ii.  340. 

HellanicuK  (of  Elis),  iii.  200  n. 

Hellas,  a  name  of  late  origin,  i.  199. 
Statements  n.^<|>ecting,  2(M).  In 
Homer,  201.  What  was  included 
under  this  terra  by  the  ancients,  208. 

Hellen,  i.  200. 

Hellenes,  i.  199  et  scqq.  In  the  Iliad 
ond  Herodotus,  201.  Not  Pelasgians, 
202,  203. 


IlellcFpout,  Xerxes*  bridffo  acrom,  u 
:i34.  What  is  included  in  this  term, 
ii.  152.  AVar  betwwn  Athens  and 
Sparta  on,  152-154.  Lysander  trans- 
fers the  war  to,  161.  Tlirasybulus 
on,  205;  228. 

Hch>8,  i.  230. 

Helots,  i.  236.  At  Thermopylae,  337. 
Insurrection  of,  308.  Their  condition 
and  character,  iL  79,  80.  In  the 
ancient  world,  iii.  1 14. 

Hephaotion,  ii.  .348,  405,  416. 

Hera,  at  Argos,  tables  of  the  priestesses 
of,  i.  257.  Tem])le  of,  in  Samoa,  281. 

Heraclea  (Thessalian),  iii.  109,  241, 242, 
209.  Taken  by  tho  Uoniaiis,  400; 
440. 

Ilcnidca  (on  the  Euxine\  its  history, 
\\\,  \\l\  et  ieqq.  Its  arts,  114.  Under 
the  tyrant  CMearchus,  11.5, 116.  Under 
SatyVus,  1 1 0.  Under  Timotlieus  and 
]  )ionysius,  ]  1 7.  Under  Amastris,  ib. 
(]!onquere«l  bv  L>>imachus,  118. 

Heraclea  (Italian),  iii.  147,  180,  184. 
Battle  of,  154. 

Heracleids,  Lydian,  i.  87. 

Herncleids,  return  of  the,  i.  171,  185, 
192,  228,  229. 

Heracles,  i.  100,  185,  195,  198,  240. 

Heracles  (son  of  Alexander),  iii.  21,  64, 
05,  76,  92.  93. 

Hcrnclidcs,  iii.  194,  195. 

Hcradidcs  (son  of  Agathocles),  iii.  212. 

Heradidcs  of  Tarcnlum,  iii.  375  «. 

Ilcnnae,  ii.  115.  120. 

Hennann,  G.  i.  220. 

Hennippus  (of  Smyrna),  i.  283;  ii.  44; 
III.  1/. 

Ilermocrates,  appointed  to  conduct  the 
defence  of  Syracuse,  ii.  122.  Frustrates 
the  Athenian  blmkade,  123;  127. 
I)<>ceives  Nieias,  131,  1,32.  His  sub- 
sequent conduct,  history,  and  cha- 
racter, 132—1.34.  The  ingratitude  of 
the  Syracusans  towards,  iii.  170.  Car- 
ries on  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
172.     Hi.s  death,  174. 

Heimbitus,  i.   13,  21,    20,  29,  31,  ,33. 
Kemarks  on  his  account  of  the  Medes 
and  Scythians,  34-37.       His  account 
of  Kgypt  44  et  seqq.    Study  of,  indis- 
])ensai>le  to  the  ])Iiiloh)gist,   57,    61. 
Characteristics  of,  90.     His  history  of 
Cyrus,  96,  97,  111.     His  aeconnt  of 
tlie  Massagetae,  111;  of  the  Indians, 
137,   1,38.     Remarks  on,   146.     His 
account  of  the  Scythians,  147  et  seqq; 
of  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  151,152;  of 
Darius'  invasion  of,  157,  158;     oftbo 
trilies   adjoining  tho  Scythians,  159, 
1 00.    The  chief  object  of  bis  historv, 
107,  108.    His  age,   320.     His  au- 
thoritics   on  the  Persian  war,  321. 
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Plntarch's  work  on,  322.  His  history 
compared  witli  tliut  of  Ctcsias,  323. 
Difficulties  in  his  account  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  338,  339.  Kcfercni'cs  to, 
ii.  94,  253,  340,  344,  410;  iii.  136. 

Hcnx's,  Grecian,  disapixMirance  of,  i. 
213. 

IlesiiMl,  references  to,  i.  169, 192;  ii.  252. 

Hcync,  i.  247. 

Hicetiw  (I.)  iii.  195,  197,  198,  199,  200; 

Hicetas  (IL)  iii.  215,  216. 

Hiero  L  o^Syracu^u,  i.  273:  ii.  105. 

Hiero  II.,  ifi.  221,  222.  Troclaimed 
king,  223.  Assists  the  Romans,  il>. 
favountil  by  them,  224.  At  war  with 
the  Mamertines,  223,  224.  His  alli- 
ance with  Carthago,  224.  Dufe^ited 
by,  and  makes  peaee  with,  the  Komans, 
22.').  His  government  225,  226.  His 
death,  227. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  progress  of  discovery 
resjiecting,  i.  47-49.  Their  origin, 
49.  Compared  with  Mexican  mode 
of  writing,  ib.  50.  P^xtension  of  the 
method  U^  parts  of  words,  ib.  51.  Ab- 
breviated into  the  hieratic  symlK^is, 
51 ;  into  the  demotic,  ib.;  phonetic  or 
alphabetic,  52,  53.  Written  oiler  tlio 
Christian  era,  61. 

Hieron}Tuu8ofCardia,  iii.  5,  173. 

Hieronynms  (grandson  of  Hiero),  iii. 
229. 

Himcra,  battle  of,  ii.  103, 104.  Gylippus 
at,  125,  126.  Destroyed  by  the  Car- 
tliaginians,  133.  Taken  by  the  Car- 
tbaginians,  iii.  171,  172. 

Himeraens,  iii.  84. 

Himilco,  iii.  178. 

Hipparchits,  i.  294. 

Hippia.**,  i.  294,  295,  327. 

Hippocrates,  his  account  of  the  Scythians, 
i.  147  etseqq  ;  ii.  65. 

Hippocrates  (of  Gela),  ii.  102. 

Hippomedon,  iii.  321,  322,  358. 

IIi[)ponium,  iii.  227. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  i.  68,  81 ;  iii.  159. 

Hiskiah  (Hezekiah),  i.  31,  32. 

Histiacans,  i.  251. 

Histiaeus,  i.  1.59,312,  313. 

Historians  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
gctes,  iii.  290  et  seqq. 

Historicid  renuirks,  general,  il  97,  98, 
100,  150,  176,  177,  204,  206,  221, 
224,  254,  279,  345,  369,  370,  401, 
402;  iii.  13,  19,20,  24,25,  30,  31,40, 
168,  175  n,  189,  190,  192,  232,  274, 
311  n,  313,  317,  323,  411,  430  n, 
433,  457. 

History,  its  extent,  i.  1.  Its  limits,  2. 
Its  divisions,  2-6.  Ancient,  detinition 
of,  3  n.  Theological^  4.  Philoiogical^ 
ib.  5.  Roman  and  non-Jiomati,  5,  6.  Of 
Eastern  nations,   13,  23  n.    Impcr- 
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fection  of  Ancient  history,  42.  Pro- 
bability of  further  discoveries  in,  63, 
163.  ImiM)rtant  distinctions  made 
n'si)eeting,  164,  184,18.5.  Sources  of, 
182-184.  Axioms  relating  to,  185, 
187.  Important  general  remarks  on, 
218,226,229,301,355.  Itemarkable 
IHjriods  in,  301-303. 

History,  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the 
literature  of,  among  the  Greeks,  ii. 
339-311. 

Homer,  .so-called  life  of,  by  Heroilotus, 
i.  175.  References  to,  83,  248,  303; 
iii.  134,  1.35,  139,238. 

Jlomeric  poems  brought  to  the  continent 
of  Greece  by  Lyeurgus,  i.  259.  Col- 
lected by  Pisistratus,  29.3. 

Horace,  references  to,  i.  217,  331. 

Horns,  an  ancient  work  containing  in- 
formation respecting  hieroglyphics,  i. 
47. 

Humlwldt,  Wm.  von,  ii.  299. 

Huns,  i.  164. 

Hyantes,  i.  210. 

Hycaos,  overrun  Egypt,  i.  42.  Meaning 
of  the  name,  ib,  RepnM»cntcd  on  the 
monuments  at  Thel)es  and  Insambul, 
43.  Objects  of  the  greatest  hatred  to 
the  Egyptians,  ib.  59. 

II v dames,  ii.  185. 

Hydra,  iii.  102. 

Hyllus,  i.  227,  229. 

Hyperbolus,  ii.  69,  114. 

Hyperides,  ii.  338,  355,  363,  366  n. 
Compared  with  Sheridan,  iii.  13. 
Employed  by  Harpalus,  14.  His 
speech  against  IX^mosthcnes,  16  n. 
His  <lecrcu  respecting  loUas,  26.  Sent 
as  ambassador  to  the  Greek  states,  31. 
His  funeral  oration  on  Ixtosthenes, 
35  n.  His  reconciliation  with  Demo- 
sthenes, and  death,  43. 

Hyrcanus,  John,  iii.  461,  462.  His 
conrpiests,  463.  Opposed  by  the  Pha- 
risees, 464. 

lALYSUS,  iii.  99. 

lamblichus  referred  to,  iii.  183,  301. 

Iberians,  ii.  95. 

Idomeneus,  i.  213. 

Iliad,  the,  references  to,  i.  164,  200,  201, 
222.  Catalogue  of  ships  in,  222, 
233  n,  240. 

Hlvrians,  their  invasion  of  Greece,  L 
211;  ii.  38,  69,  217,  258,  259,  260, 
267,  268;  iii.  140, 141,  265.  At  war 
with  Rome,  309,  310.  Defeated  by 
Antigonus  I)o8on,  341.  Their  second 
war  with  Rome,  353.  Allied  with 
the  Aetolians,  357.  Revolt  against 
Rome,  372. 

lUyricum,  revolts  against  Alexander,  ii. 
356. 
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Inihros,  i.  3.'S7;  ti.  163,  214;  iii.  81, 90. 

Iiiariis,  i.  .')<)2-Mr>4 ;  ii.  182. 

Iiidiu,  Kn;;li.sh  piverimiciit  of,  i.  1*29. 
parts  of,  coiU|iicriMl  by  I):iriiis,  132, 
13.'J.  Pearly  Mahomincdun  povcni- 
mciit  of,  134.  It8  original  iiihal)ittii)ts, 

137.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  139;  ii.  184,  185.  Its  relation 
At  variciuH  times  to  Persia,  322.  In- 
vailed  by  Alexander,  410.  Braverv 
of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  Under  Britisli 
goViTument,  iii.  165. 

Indians,  aceount  of  in  IIcnHlotuii,  i.  137, 

138.  A  mixed  race,  ib.  I^mgnago 
of,  ib.  SnpiH)sed  antitpiity  of  their 
civilisation,  138.   Their  eastcs,  139. 

In^ititude,  historical  examples  uf,   i. 

347. 
ludu.s,   Alexander  nmn^hes  alon<;  the 
course  of,  ii.  410.       Nciirchiu  sails 
down  it,  ib. 

locaste,  i.  224. 

lollas,  ii.  419;  iiL  26,  65. 

Ion,  i  200,  218. 

Ionia,  i.  249,  250.  Greek  towns  in, 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  ii.  135. 

loniana  in  E^ypt,  i.  70,  120.  In  Sard  is, 
insurrection  of,  i.  166.  Migration  of 
into  Attica,  ]S^.  Their  rchis;:ian 
oripn,  201.  Their  immi^^ration  into 
Atiica,  217,  218.  Their  four  trilies 
220.  Their  cmijjfrations,  225.  The 
oriental  name  for  Greeks  in  jji^cnenil, 
ib.  220.  In  Asia  Minor  and  elsewhere, 
220,  In  relo]>onnesus,  238.  In 
E.il)oca  and  the  Cvclades,  250. 
lievolt  against  the  Persians,  312  et 
HOfq.  Their  cimtlition  under  the 
IVrsians,  313.  Assi>ted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 315.  Subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, 316.  Again  revolt,  345,  346. 
Kcfuse  to  leave  their  countrv,  and  aro 
recon<piercd,  346. 

Iphicrates,  ii.  11,  200.  His  character, 
209.  Hi'*  system  of  tactics,  209-21 1, 
267.  Defeats  the  Spartans.  212.  At 
C«)rcyra,  233.  Sent  to  8U])]K>rt  Sparta, 
239;  202.  Aids  the  Persians  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  316,  317. 

Ipsanibul,  i.  64.  67. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  iii.  112,  113. 

Iran,  i.  115. 

Isaeus,  ii.  335,  336. 

Isagoras,  i.  296-298. 

Isaiah,  i.  31,  32. 

Islamism,  i  3. 

Isuieniiui,  his  condemnation  and  death, 
i.  345;  ii.  219. 

Isocratcs,  references  to,  ii.  5,  26,  61, 
169,  177,  178,  198.  His  "  Arehida- 
mus,"  248,  249.  Other  works  by 
him,  249.  1i(iferences  to,  304,  329. 
Character  uf  his  oratory,  335. 


Iftopolitos,  11.  100. 

Ispahan,  iii.  226. 

I>sus,  battle  of,  ii.  383,  384. 

Italian  repul)lies,  remarks  on  the  use  of 
their  history,  ii.  142. 

Italians,  moilem,  their  want  of  historical 
accuracy,  ii.  417. 

Italiots,  ii*  93.  Hostilities  of  Dionysios 
the  ehler  against,  ill  179,  185.  £urly 
history  of,  180.  Their  prosperity  and 
wealth,  181.  Their  govenmient,  ih. 
183.  Tlieir  decline,  182.  Their  his- 
tory-, 184,  185. 

Ivor}',  the  use  of,  in  statuary,  ii.  19. 

JAOOBI  quoted,  iii.  116. 

Japan,  ii.  418. 

Japygia,  ii  118. 

Jason  of  Pheroe,  ii.  237,  245;  iii.  139. 

J  avail,  i.  226. 

Javans,  the  eastern  name  fur  the  Grcckfl^ 
i.  70. 

Jemshid,  I  100. 

Jenghis  Khan,  i.  155. 

Jeremiah,  lH>ok  of,  L  122;  iii.  451. 

Jericho,  iii.  449. 

Jerome,  St.  referred  to,  i.  14,  132;  iii, 
246,  287,  295,  457.  Uis  writings, 
291. 

Jerustdem,  plundered  by  the  Eg}*ptiaR8, 
i.  75.  IX'stroyed  by  Nebucadnciar, 
104,  105.  Taken  by  IHolemy,  iii.  92  «• 
Taken  by  Antioehus  the  Great,  377, 
448.  Kcbiiih,  449.  Its  increase,  450. 
Alexander  the  Greafs  vi«t  to,  451  it. 
Its  wealth,  452.  Conquered  by  An- 
tioehus Sidetes,  461,  462. 

Jews,  tlieir  conquest  hy  the  Assyrians, 
i.  31.  Dispute  respecting  their  na- 
tionality l>etween  Joscphus  and  Apiun, 
41.  Represented  on  Egyptian  mono- 
ments,  43.  Period  of  their  greatest 
prosperity,  68.  Subject  to  Cyrus,  110, 
In  Egypt,  iii.  299  n.  Govern  Egypt, 
447.  Their  wars  with  Antioehus 
Epiphanes,  ib.  General  rc'marks  on 
their  later  histon',  448.  The  carrying 
away  of  their  ten  tribes,  ib.  Rebuild 
Jerusalem,  449.  Their  high  ])riests, 
ib.  Their  proselytism,  450.  Their 
settlements  in  Egypt,  451.  Their 
literature,  451  n.  Their  trihutes  to 
the  temple,  452.  Origin  of  their  coni- 
nicreial  spirit,  ib.  Various  kinds  of, 
453.  Measures  of  Antioehus  in 
reference  to,  454.  Their  rcsist^mce 
to  him,  ib.  Serve  ns  mercena- 
ries, 458.  Under  the  Maccalwes,  461, 
462.  Extend  their  power  under  John 
Ilvrcanus,  463;  and  his  successors, 
46*4. 

Ji»mard,  i.  61. 

Jonathan  Moccabocus,  iii.  461. 
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Josiah,  King,  i.  75. 

JoscphiiSy  quotes  Bcrosiw,  i.  14.  Ilia 
work  against  Apion,  41.  Quotes 
Mant'tlio,  42.  Kcferences  to,  321. 
iii.  158,  159,  378  ».,  448,  449,  450, 
451  n.  CharucttT  of  his  works,  456, 
461,  462,463,  464. 

Judas  Maccaliaeus,  iii.  454,  461. 

Judex  Juratus,  ii.  28. 

Judith,  hook  of,  i.  132. 

Julius  Caesar,  S.,  iii.  438,  439. 

Juno  Lacinia,  temple  of,  iii.  184. 

Jura,  Mount,  i.  211. 

Justin,  i.  9-11.  A  good  edition  of, 
wanted,  11.  Kcferenees  to,  ii.  252, 
2.53,  296,  300  n,  301  n;  iii.  7,  51,  65 n, 
98.  158,  160,  183,  186,209,  218,  229, 
231,  234  n,  235,237,  239,265,  291, 
30.3,  308. 

Justinian,  iu  54. 

KALMUCKS.!.  150. 

Karliach,  Nicholas,  i.  219. 

Kings,  Book  of  (Old  Testament),  i. 
din. 

Kings,  Spartan,  lists  of,  i.  257,  2.'}8. 
Grecian,  their  funetions  and  powers, 
261  n.  Two  at  Me^sene,  265.  In  the 
middle  ages,  compared  with  those  of 
Macedonia,  iL  308.    Phoenician,  323. 

Kireher,  i.  47. 

K(>pi>en,  i  249. 

Kurds,  i.  12,  128. 

LABROSSOAKCIIOD,  I  106. 

Lahynetus,  i.  107. 

Jjaeedaemon,  i.  233. 

Lacedaemonians,  make  a  treaty  with 
Croesus,  i.  93.  Subject  to  the  Spar- 
tans, 266.  Their  inferiority  to  the 
Spartans,  ii.  37. 

Laeharcs,  iii.  122,  123,  253. 

Laches,  ii.  75. 

Laconia,  its  extent  diminished  hj  Philip, 
ii.  306. 

J^dc,  battle  of,  i.  217. 

Ladoccia  (Leuctra),  battle  of,  iii.  329. 

Laevinus,  P.,  iiu  154,  155. 

Laevinus,  M.  Valerius,  iii.  368,  369. 

Laliorc,  ii.410. 

Laius,  i.  224. 

Lamachus,  ii.  64,  75.  Appointed  a 
commander  of  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
117.  His  conduct  in  that  command, 
120  etsegq;  iii.  23 n. 

Lamia,  battle  of,  iii.  33.  Siege  of,  34-36. 
Besieged  by  Philip  and  the  Romans, 
401.    Taken  by  tlie  Romans,  404. 

Lamian  war,  the,  iii.  27  et  seqg, 

Lampsacus,  taken  by  Lysander,  iL  161. 

I^inassa,  iii.  146,  214,  218. 

Itand-tax^  remarks  on,  i.  293. 


Land,  tenure  of,  in  the  east,  i.  98.    Tax 

on,  99. 
Language,  general  remark  on,  i.  96. 
Languages,    Indo-Gcrmanio,     i.     202 

Dialectic  varieties  of,  206.  Remarkable 

changes  of,  214-217. 
Language,  Shilha,  i.  362  n.      Persian, 

ii.  382. 
I^aodamas.  i.  224,  240. 
Luo4lice,  or  Laudiee,  wife  of  Antioehus 

Theos,  iii.  287,  292,  293. 
Larissa,  meaning  of  the  name,  L  204;  ii. 

244,  275. 
I^sthencs,  ii  270,  278,  284. 
Ijatium,  its  relation  to  Rome,  ii.  2. 
liCbanon,    supplied    timber  iu   ancient 

times,  i.  292,  293. 
Lcehtieum,  taken  by  Spartans,  ii.  212. 
Legends,  i.  183,  184,  188. 
I^eipsydrion,  i.  295. 
Leipzig,  iMittle  of,  i.  342. 
I-Kileges,  i.  86,  209. 
Lemnos,  i.  327,  357;   ii.  163,  214;  iii. 

81,  96,  429. 
Leon.  i.  224. 
Iiconidas  L,  i.  336,  337. 
I^onidas  of  Tarentum,  iii  258. 
Leonidas  IL,  opposes  the  power  of  Agis, 

iii.  318.      Prosecuted,  and  goes  into 

exile,  ib.  319.      Rctunis  to  Sparta, 

321.     His  death,  322. 
Leonnatus  ap{M)inted  regent,  iii.  21,  33. 

Comes  to  the  relief  of  Aiitipater,  35, 

36.     Defeated  and  slain,  36. 
Jjeonnorius.  iii.  245. 

Leontiadas,  l)etrays  Thebes  to  the  Spar- 
tans, ii.  218.    Accuses  Ismenias,  219. 

Killed,  225. 
Leontini,  ii.  107.    Are  aided  by  Athens 

against  Syracuse,  108,  119;  200. 
Lcosthenes,  ii.  262, 364,  368,  384.  Leads 

back  the  Greek  mercenaries  from  Asia^ 

iii.  25.  Assembles  a  force  at  Taenarus, 

26.  His  character,  ib.     At  Athens, 

27.  Appears  on  the  coast  of  Aetolia, 
29.  Advances  to  Thermopylae,  32. 
Defeats  the  Boeotians,  33.  Defeats 
Antipater  at  Limiia,  ib.  Besieges 
Lamia,  ib.     His  death,  35. 

Leotychidcs  IL,  i.  263,  264, 345. 

Ijcotychides  II L,  ii.  196. 

Lepidus,  M.,  iii.  377,  378. 

l^ptines,  iii.  455. 

Lesbos, i.  .'U5;  iL  47,  51, 56  etgeqq.^  134. 
War  l)etween  Sparta  and  Athens  in 
Greece,  158  etneqq.  Under  Sparta, 
178, 180.  Revolts  from  it,  204,  329, 
379. 

Letnmnc,  references  to,  L  300;  iiL  188  lu 
On  the  title  avYy^yhf  /BcuriArws,  456  n. 

Letters,  spurious  Greek,  iii.  115,  116. 

Leucadians,  ii.  40. 

Leucas,  iii.  I II,  404. 
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Leuctra,  luittlo  of,  and  its  consequences, 

ii.  2;)r)-239 
LilmmiAnji,  ii.  67. 
Libya,  limits  of,  i.  36*2. 
LiliyiiDs  unite  themsi'lves  with  the  K^ryp- 

tiiiUK,  i.  362;  iii.  211. 
Li^^iiriiins,  iii.  187. 
Lilvhiieuui,    besieged    by   Pvrrhus,  iii. 

217. 
Lindus,  iii.  99. 
Literature,  l^lmAn,  in  the  thir«l  century, 

i.  10.      Gret'k,  after  the  Lamitin  wjir, 

iii.  49.     Greek,  at  Alexandria,  342- 

344. 
liivv,  references  to,  ii.  35,  418;  iii.  7, 

128,  187,  188,  2.'r>,  2.')0  w,  280,  311, 

369  »,  371   n,  372,  377,    380,    385, 

386  fi,   392,  398,    402,   406,    414  n, 

418,419,  4.38  n. 
Locri  (in  ludy),  its  foundation,  iii.  180, 

180  n.       I>ionvsius  the  younger  at, 

194. 
Locrians,  i.   201,  241.      At  war  with 

Phocis  ii.  199,  200.      Join  Thebes, 

239,272,275;  iii.  29,  135. 
Loorians  (ofltaly)  iii.  179, 183, 184,185. 
liombards,  i.  207. 
Lonjj^ucme,  AMm'  <1c,  i.  9. 
Lorenzo  do  Medici  coiiip:\red  with  Peri- 
cles, ii.  12,  44,  55. 
Loretto,  iii.  238. 
Ix)uis  XV.,  iii.  346,  349. 
Luean,  referred  to,  iii.  116. 
Lucunians,  at  war  with   Tarentuni.  ii. 

399.     Defeated  liy  Alexander,  ot  Epi- 

rufl,  400  .  Their  disunion,  401 ;  iii. 

148,    149,    152,    1.54,    155,    184,   196, 

213. 
Lucian,  referred  to,  iii.  283. 
Lucretius,  C  ,  iii.  4 19,  423. 
Lntarius,  iii.  245. 
Lyeaeon,  battle  of,  iii.  328. 
Lyeia,     its    civiliisation     and     religion 

coinpanMl  witli  the.  Perpian,   ii.  380, 

.381.    Given  to  the  Rho<lians,  iii.  403. 

Revolts,  42.3.     Taken   from  Rhodes, 

482. 
Lycians  i.  86,  313. 
Lyeomedes  of  Mantinea,  ii.  241,  242. 
Lyeon,  iii.  263. 

Lycophron.  referencxjs  to,  iii.  65,  254. 
Lycortas,  iii.  409,  424,  425. 
Lycnrgus,  I  186,  187,  190.      His  life  by 

Plutarch  not  historical,  258.  Founder 

of  the   Olympian   games,    ib.      The 

legislator  of  Sparta,  ib.  259.    Brought 

the  Homeric    poems    to  continental 

Greece,  ib. 
Lycurgus  (the  Athenian)  ii.  280,  281, 

292,  366  ft.     His  administration,  372, 

373. 
Lycurgus,  first  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iii. 

358.    Defeated  hj  Philip,  362. 


Lydioilas.  iii.  280,  .305,  329. 

Lydians,  origin  of,  i.  82,  84.  When  first 
mentioned.  83.  Their  institutions 
and  arts,  84,  85.  Their  dynasties,  87. 
Tlieir  empire,  88  et  »eqq.  Subiluctl 
by  Cyrus,  104;  209,  314,  315. 

Lygdiunis  (Cimmerian),  i.  90. 

Lygdaniis,  tyrant  of  Naxos,  i.  275,  276. 

Lyuoestians,  ii.  2.'>3,  255. 

Ly Sander,  ii.  78,  132.  His  office  ami 
character,  156,  157.  Receives  aid 
from  Cynis,  161.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Aego.si>otami,  162,  163.  His  sulise- 
quent  priXHH^ding.-s  163.  lllfX^kadefl 
Athens,  164.  Demolishes  its  walls, 
166.  Op|>osed  by  Pausanias,  175. 
His  revolutionary'  plans  ib.  Opposed 
by  Agesilaus  197.  InvaiiesUocotia, 
2(X).     Defeated  and  slain,  201. 

Lvs;inder  (friend  of  Agis  IV.),  iii.  316, 
'318. 

Lysauilrn,  iii.  131,  132. 

Lvsias  (orator),  references  to,  ii.  30,  36, 
*  164,  165,  168,   170,  177,  178.     Cha- 
racter of  his  onitory,  ii.  3.34,  335. 

Lysiiis  (guardian  of  Antiochus  Eupator), 
III.  4.).'i,  4;)6. 

Ly>ieles.  ii.  297,  298. 

Lysiuiaehia,  iii.  130,  13.3,  396,  397,  402. 

Lysiniaelnis,  iii.  50.  A piK)inted  governor 
<if  Thniee,  57.  CtMHpicrs  Thrwe,  77. 
I  lis  hisiury  and  eliaractcr,  77,  78.  War 
with  Autigoiius,  88.  Assumes  the 
kiu;rly  dignity.  96.  Fonns  a  coiditiun 
again<t  Antigi>nus,  112.  His  slian"!  of 
Antigonus*  empire:  113.  Marries 
Aniastris  and  Arsinoo,  117.  Conquers 
IleraeUa.  118.  At  war  with  Deme- 
trius 120.  Extends  his  empire,  124. 
Makes  fio.ice  with  Demetrius,  125. 
Beeouies  king  of  Macedonia,  129. 130, 
145.  1  lis  character,  1,30.  His  empire, 
ib.  145.  His  ex]H?dition  a«rainst  the 
Getae.ib.  131.  His  family  misfurtunos, 
ib.  1.32.  His  de.-ith,  ib.  lieference 
tf»,  373. 

Lysippus,  ii.  343. 

MACCABKES,  l)ook  of,  references  to, 
i.  IIG;  iii.  446,  447,  455,  456,  461  K. 

Macedonia,  i.  133,  135,  165;  ii.  84,  217, 
Its  divisions,  iii.  144.  Invaded  by 
the  Gauls,  235.  Anarchy  in,  236. 
IVetenders  to  the  throne  of,  237. 
liestorcd  by  Antigonns  Gonatas,  ib. 
Kingdom  of,  under  Antigonns  Gona- 
tas, 252,  253.  Under  Pyrrhus,  255. 
Conquered  by  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
264,  265.  looses  its  ]K)wer  in  Greece, 
307.  Its  condition  under  Demetrius 
II.,  ib.  Empire  of,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  Macedonian  war,  390,  391. 
Its  power  on  the  accession  of  Ferseuf, 
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414.  Siil)ju«rntcd  and  divided  by  the 
R'miAnfl,  421,  4.36.  liitUds  Against 
Hume,  436.     Made  a  province,  437. 

Macedonians,  i.  177.  When  and  how 
they  came  to  Ik;  considered  Greeks, 
242.  Their  natioiuility,  ii.  251,  252. 
Their  real  seats,  253.  '  Orijrin  of  the 
ruling  family  among,  ih.  254.  Its 
most  ancient  seat,  254,  255.  Their 
extension,  ib.  Their  kingdom  ander 
Amyntas  I.,  255,  256.  Their  conrlnct 
towards  the  Persians,  256.  Their 
lK)unilarie8,  257.  Under  Perdiccas, 
ih.  Under  Archelau**,  ib.  258.  Con- 
quere<l  by  Baniylis,  259.  Their 
anarchy  attlie  death  of  Perdiccas  III., 
260.  The  Phahmx  of,  267,  268.  At 
the  battle  of  Chacroneji,  297,  298. 
Their  kings,  308.  Their  supremacy 
in  Greece,  355.  Under  Corrhagus, 
defeated,  395.     Their  militjiry  system, 

415.  Their  denionUisation  in  the 
E.uit,  ib.  Kel>el  against  Alexander,  ih. 
Defeated  at  Lamia,  iii  35.  Defeated 
by  Antiphilus.  36.  l>efeat  the  Athe- 
nians at  sea,  37,  and  arc  them- 
selves defeated,  ib.  Garrison  Mu- 
nyehia,  39,  42,  and  Piniceus,  42. 
Their  campaign  in  Aetidia,  46.  For- 
tify Munychia,  48.  The  complexity 
and  want  of  interest  in  their  liistory 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  50,  51. 
M.LssiMTe  the  Greeks  in  Upi>er  Asia, 
53.  Their  names,  59.  Divided  in- 
to two  parties,  62.  Tlieir  hatred 
of  Olympias,  72.  Their  cliaracter, 
74.  Declare  for  Cassaudcr,  74,  75. 
Their  character  as  conquerors,  79. 
Their  garrisons,  ib.,  80.  Pnwlaim 
Demetrius Poliorcete^  king,  125.  Their 
hatred  of  him,  126.  Rebel  against 
him,  127.  Make  Pyrrhus  king,  ib., 
145.  Abandon  him  for  Lysiinachus, 
130,  145.  Acknowledge  Ptolemy  Ce- 
raunus  as  king,  133.  Of  the  same 
race  as  the  Epirots,  135.  Their 
troops  and  tactics,  355  n.  Greek 
their  court  language,  388  n. 

Macedonian  war,  second,  iii.  380  et 
seqq. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  ii.  292; 
iii.  370. 

Machiavelli,  ii.  321. 

Magdeburg,  ii.  233. 

^Licnon,  iiL  214,  215. 

Magas,  nder  of  Gyrene,  iii.  287,  288. 

Magi,  i.  95.  Insurrection  of  the  Per- 
sians against,  i.  130,  131. 

Magna  Graecia,  its  condition  after  the 
first  Punic  war,  iii.  227. 

Magnesia,  i.  213,  214,  346.  Battle  of, 
iii.  402,  403. 

Magnctcs,  i.  213,  214, 244, 279, 281. 


Mago(I.)  iii.  1.57. 

Mago  (II.)  iii.  160,  161,  178. 

Magophonia,  i.  131. 

Maiiomed  II.,  i.  318;  ii.  154. 

M.ihrattas,  i.  119,  120. 

Malchus,  iii.  160. 

Malians,  i.  244. 

Malta,  i.  123  n. 

Mamereus,  iii.  200. 

Alamertinos,  meaning  of  tlic  term,  iii. 
215.  E^stablish  themselves  at  Slt's- 
sana,  ib.  Extend  their  ])ower,  216. 
Attack  Pyrrhus,  218.  At  war  with 
Syracuse,  222.  With  Hiero,  223, 224. 
Aided  bv  Home,  225. 

Mandnn-les,  i.  146. 

Manetho,  i.  13,  39  et  seqq.  His  history 
authentic,  39.  His  dynasties,  40,  42. 
His  account  differs  from  that  of 
Moses,  43.  Compared  with  Hero- 
dotus, 44. 

Manlins,  Cn.,  iii.  405. 

Mannert,  i.  320. 

Mantias,  ii.   260. 

Mantinea,  i.  237.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Argos,  ii.  87,  209.  Its  rise  and 
the  jealousy  of  Tegea  towards  it,  215. 
Attacked  an»l  destn)ycd  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 216:  242.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Sparta,  246.  Battle  of  247,  248. 
The  so  called  battle  of,  between  Anti- 
paterand  Agis,396w.  Battleof,iii.  123. 
Joins  the  Achaeans,  329.  Revolution 
at,  331.  How  treated  by  Antigonus 
Doson,  338.  Its  name  changed  to 
Antigonea,  351. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  i.  327,  328. 

Marcellinus,  ii.  133. 

Mardonius  left  in  command  of  the  Per- 
sians in  Greece,  i.  342.  Negotiates 
with  Athens,  343.  Ravages  Attica, 
344.  Defeated  and  slain  at  Plotoeoo, 
ib. 

Margitcs,  the  i>oeni,  i.  89,  304. 

Muriandyni,  iii.  1 14. 

Marriage,  physiological  law  of,  iii. 
471. 

Marseilles  (Massilia),  i.  256;  iii.  186. 

Marsyas,  iii.  135. 

Ma«isagetac,  account  of,  i.  Ill,  113. 
At  war  with  Cyrus,  114,  115. 

Massena,  ii.  404. 

MiL<siUon,  quote<l,  iii.  235. 

Mathematics  in  Greece,  i.  310,  311. 

Mattathias,  iiL  447. 

Mausoliis,  ii.  269,  318. 

Medes,  i.  20.  Become  independent,  29. 
Origin  of  their  monarchy,  33.  Their 
empire,  34,  35.  Subtlucd  by  the 
Scythians,  36.  Tlieir  empire,  39. 
Extension  of  their  empire,  82.  Reli- 
^on  of,  95.  Diifer  from  the  Persians, 
lb.    Lose   their   empire,    98,    loa. 
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Revolt  uf  tbe  rcrsiiins  against,  ISO, 
131. 

Medon,  i.  225. 

Medici  of  Fl«»n*ncc,  the,  i.  274.  Com- 
p:iR>(I  with  Donietrins  I'haleivus,  iii. 
80.  Comfuii-cd  with  the  lutcr  Mueo- 
douiain  kitijLTs,  232. 

Me};uhYziis,  i.  363.  304;  ii.  182. 

Metrucles,  i.  284.  292,  295. 

Mognlo]M)li}«,  its  fouiuhition  and  consti- 
tution, ii.  242.  Causes  ill-feeling 
l>ctween  the  Arcadinns  and  Sparta, 
395.  Bcsie•;^Ml  hy  Agis,  39G.  Ue- 
Tnarks  on  the  hattlu  fuu^^ht  near,  396  n. 
In  the  I^nn'an  war,  iii,  31.  Ikniegi'd 
by  Polysju-Tchon,  71.  Joins  the 
Aoluicin  league,  280,  305.  Its  feud 
with  Sparta,  ib.  n.  Defeat  of  the 
Achacans  at,  329.  Taken  by  Clco- 
mcncs,  338,  339. 

Megara,  i.  239,  252.  Foundation  of, 
260.  Govenicd  by  Thcagenes,  275, 
The  periotl  of  its  greatness,  285. 
Joins  Athens,  370.  Revolts  from 
Athens,  ii.  8.  Its  ports,  ib.  Excluded 
from  all  hitercourse  with  Athens,  43. 
Refuses*  to  concur  in  the  \>qacc  of 
Nicias,  84.  Its  colonies  in  Sicily, 
97.  Joins  the  Athenians  a«^inst 
Philip,  295;  iii.  25.  Taken  by  IK-me- 
trius  Poliorcetcs,  94;  125,  261,  279, 
281,440,  443. 

Megasthenes,  i.  106,  138. 

Megisto,  iii.  260  it. 

Melanthus,  i.  223. 

Mcleager,  iii.  236. 

Mclians,  the  Athenians  at  war  with,  ii. 
112. 

Melkarth,  iii.  157. 

Mclos,  ii.  51. 

Melpum,  iii.  188. 

Melville,  iii.  188  n. 

Menmon  of  Rhodes,  ii.  301,  302,  321, 
322,  325,  330.  Uis  plan  of  de- 
fence against  Alexander,  375.  How 
thwarted,  376.  Appointed  to  coni- 
luand  the  Persian  fleet,  377.  Sup- 
ports llolicaniassiis,  378.  His  suc- 
cesses in  the  Aegean  and  death,  379; 
iii.  99, 100. 

Memnon  (governor  of  Thrace),  ii.  395. 

Memphis,  i.  65,  66.  Dynasty  of,  67: 
124.  Besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
363. 

Menalcidas,  iii.  433,  434,  435,  438. 

Menander  of  Ephcsus,  i.  77  n. 

Menander  of  T\tc,  references  to,  i.  13; 
ii.  323.  On  Alexander,  ii.  381.  His 
character,  398.  Reference  to,  iii. 
158. 

Monelaus,  i.  233,  234. 

Menelaus  (brother  of  Ptolemy),  iii.  96. 

MooMthetiB,  L  222,  223. 


Menon,  ii.  192. 

Mi'uon  of  Pharsalus,  iii.  33,  38,  47. 
Mentor,  of  RhiKles,  ii.  321,  322.  Gene- 
ral of  the  Pnoenieians,  325.  His 
trL^aehery,  ib.  Enters  the  service  of 
Persia.  326.  Makes  an  airangiinent 
with  liagoas,  327.  His  connection 
with  Athens,  330.  Recovers  Cyzicus, 
331;  iii.  99,  1(H). 

Menyllus,  iii.  42,  68. 

Menzel,  ii.  341. 

Meonians.  i.  82,  202. 

Mercenaries,  origin  of,  in  Greece,  ii.  188, 
189.  Greek,  316,  325,  330.  At  the 
l^attle  of  Issus,  384.  Recruiting  jdnce 
for,  near  Taenarus,  392.  Quit  the 
IVrsian  service  after  the  battle  of 
Issus,  394.  Their  return  fnim  Asia 
af\er  th^  battle  of  I%«u8,  iii.  25.  In 
Egypt,  345,  348,  360. 

Mennnadois  i.  87,  91. 

Merodaeh-l)tdadan,  i.  32. 

McrtK',  i.  59. 

Mei^sana  founded,  i.  268;  iii.  178.  Seiztnl 
by  the  Mantcrtines,  215.  Its  modern 
conditi(»n,  221,  222.  Taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  225 ;  and  by  the 
Romans,  ib. 

Messapians,  iii.  147. 

Messeiie,  i.  232  et  scqq.i  262.  Its 
wars  with  Sparta,  262-268.  Its  re- 
storation by  Epaminondas,  ii.  2-iO, 
241.  Recognised  a&  an  independent 
state,  248.  Its  feud  with  Sparta,  250. 
Interference  of  Philip  in  the  affairs  of, 
and  his  attack  on,  iii.  366,  367. 

Mes.<enian  wars.  i.  172, 184,  186.  First 
and  second,  262-268.  Third,  268; 
11.8 

Messenians,  emigration  of,  to  Arcadia, 
i.  268.  Occupy  Itliomc,  368;  ii.  71, 
77.  In  the  Lamian  war,  iii.  30.  Com- 
plain of  Doriniachns,  355.  Their 
forces,  356.  Join  tlie  Achacans,  406. 
Almndon  their  confederacy,  408.  De- 
feated, and  obliged  to  re-enter  it, 
409. 

Metapontnm,  iii.  180,  184,  227. 

Mctellus,  iii.  437,  439,  440,  441. 

Mcthone,ii.  261,  270.  Taken  by  Philip, 
278. 

Mcthvmna,  ii.  56,  57,  60.  Taken  by 
Callicratidfls,  158. 

Meyer  von  Knonan,  i.  219;  ii.  68. 

Mexican  mode  of  writing,  i.  49,  50. 

Micion,  defeated  by  Phocion,  iii.  39. 

Midas,  i.  86. 

Middle  ages,  history  of,  i.  1,  3. 

Migrations,  eastern,  iirst  and  second,  i. 
162.  Erroneous  notion  respecting, 
207,  208.  !E!arliest  traces  of  northern, 
212. 

Miletus,  prosperous  under  Croesus,  i. 
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92;  256.  Itfi  fiprcatncsfl  and  colonics, 
2S2.  Besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Persians,  3L7,  318.  Revolts  from 
Athens,  ii.  135.  Taken  by  Alex- 
ander, 378. 

Milo,  iil.  153,  220,  227. 

Miltiades,  I  326,  327,  334.  Descend- 
ants of,  ii.  147. 

Miitiadcs  (XL),  ii.  330. 

Mimnermus,  i.  83,  305. 

Mindarus,  ii.  152. 

Minos,  i.  194,  213. 

Minyans,  i.  239,240,254;  iii.  209. 

Mirabeau,  ii.  91  n.,  335. 

Misphraginuthosis,  i.  42. 

Mitliridatcs,  ui.  57,  443,  444,  460,  468, 
469,  470. 

Mitylcne,  governed  by  Pittacns,  i.  276- 
278.  Its  war  with  Athens,  293. 
licvolt  of,  from  Atlicns,  and  the  con- 
sequent war,  ii.  56  et  seqq.  Besieged 
by  Callicratidas,  158.  Its  siege  raised, 
159.  Declares  for  Athens,  204.  Joins 
Athens,  228.  Taken  by  !Memnon, 
379;  iii.  375. 

Mizrnim,  the  Aramaic  name  of  Egypt, 
i.  46. 

Mocris,  L  60. 

Mocris,  lake,  i.  66.    Labyrinth  of,  69. 

M4)crocles,  ii.  366  n.;  iii.  241. 

Molon,  ill  347. 

Molottians,  ii.  289,  295  n.;  iil  136  €i 
seqq.,  418. 

Money,  Attic,  i.  287, 288. 

Mongols,  identical  with  the  Scythians, 
i.  148,  150;  335. 

Montaigne,  compared  with  Plutarch,  ii. 
298,  299. 

Mothax,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  157. 

Monltan,  ii.  410. 

Miillcr,  K.  O.,  i.  257;  ii.  252. 

Muinmius,  defeats  the  Achaeans,  iii.  441. 
Destroys  Corinth,  442. 

Munychia,  ii.  174.  Garrisoned  by  Ma- 
cedonians, iii.  39,  42.  Its  position, 
48.  Occupied  by  Nicanor,  68,  69; 
by  Cjissander,  85.  Taken  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcertes,  94;  125,  127,  128, 
231. 

Museum  garrisoned  by  Demetrius,  iii. 
1 25.  Stormed  by  Olyrapiodorus,  127. 
A  Macedonian  garrison  in,  262. 

Mycule,  battle  of,  i.  345. 

Mycenae,  ruins  of;  i.  197,  232,  233, 
269. 

Myonnesus,  1>attle  of,  iii.  402. 

MjTmidons,  i.  199,  201. 

Myron  of  Priene,  his  account  of  the 
first  Messenian  war,  i.  263  et  seqq. 

Myronidcs,  ii.  2. 

Mysians,  i.  83,  85,  103,  209. 

Mythology,  Greek,  i.  191.  Abuse  of, 
195, 196. 


Myns,  L  346. 

NABIS,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  iL  292;  iii. 
371,  372,  381,  388,  389.  His  cha- 
racter and  government,  395.  At  war 
with  Rome  and  the  Achaeans,  ib.  At 
war  with  the  Achaeans,  iii.  405.  Ills 
death,  ib.  His  i>opularity,  406. 
.Nabonassar,  i.  19,  29,  30  n. 

Nabonne4iis,  i.  107,  108. 

Nabop>ohssar,  L  28  n.,  29,  33,  37,  104, 
105  n. 

Names,  Roman,  i.  7, 10.  Supposed  his- 
torical, often  really  symbolical,  277  n. 
Family,  at  Athens,  294,  295.  Ma- 
cedonian, iii.  77.  Pelasgian,  138. 
Phoenician,  158.    Carthaginian,  160. 

Na])les,  i.  325. 

Napoleon,  references  to,  i.  278, 312, 321, 
342;  ii.  91  n.,  102,  110,  125,  130, 
276,  289,  290,  301,  309,  330,  347, 
349,  364,  377,  394,  398,  404,  405, 
409,  419;  iil  30,  54,  55,  63,  117,  149, 
207,  212,  224,  338,  386,  397,  436. 

Naucratis,  i.  73;  iii.  4. 

Naucratites,  iii.  4. 

*Naupactia,*  the  poem,  i.  185, 186,  227. 

Naupactus,  iii.  401,  404. 

Naxians  revolt  from  Athens,  and  are 
subdued,  i.  366. 

Naxos,  ruled  by  Lygdamis,  L  275,  276. 
Its  modem  condition,  ib.  Attacked 
bv  the  Persians,  312,  313.  Battle  of, 
ii'  228. 

Nea]>olis,  iii.  227. 

Nearchus  descends  the  Indus,  ii.  411; 
413. 

Nebucadnezar,  i.  33,  37,  38,  75,  76,  81, 
82,  101-107,  257. 

Necho,  i.  36,  74-76.     His  projects,  118. 

Nectanebos,  ii.  324,  326,  327. 

Nehemiah,  book  of,  i.  133. 

Neleus,  or  Neileus,  i.  188,  192,  223, 
225,  249. 

Nelids,  i.  223,  225. 

Nemean  games,  times  of  their  celebra- 
tion, iii.  335  n. 

Neadamodeis  at  Sparta,  i.  259;  ii.  37. 

Neoptolemus  (son  of  Achilles),  iil  137, 
138. 

Neoptolemus  (son  of  Tharyps>,  iit  139. 

Neoptolemus  (colleague  of  Pyrrhus),  iil. 
141-143. 

Neoptolemus,  (general  of  Mithridates), 
iii.  469. 

Nepos,  references  to,  ill  26, 47  n,  61, 188. 

Neriglissor,  i.  106. 

Nerus,  i.  15. 

Nervii,  i.  160. 

Newton,  i.  310. 

Niliclungen,  i.  164. 

Nicaca  (wife  of  Alexander  of  Corinth), 
ui.  266,  267. 
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Nicagoras,  iii.  345. 

Nicaiior,  iii.  20.  Commandant  in  Mti- 
nychia,  68,69.  Takes  Pinu.*cu8,  69. 
Surrenders  it  to  Cnssander,  70. 

Kicias,  ii.  74-76.  The  peace  of,  cx)nclii- 
ded,  84.  Its  terms,  85,  86.  Op]K>se4l 
to  Alcibiades,  il  li:).  llecuneiled 
with  iiim,  114.  Appointed  a  com- 
mander of  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
1 1 7.  His  conduct  in  that  comnuind, 
120.  et  tteiiq.  lUsceives  reinforcement^^ 
128.  Uis  superstition,  130.  Deceived 
by  Hennocrates,  131,  132.  Sur- 
renders to  the  Syracusans,  and  is  put 
to  death,  132. 

NiccK'lcs,  iii.  277. 

Nicohuis  of  l*isa,  i.  308. 

Nicomedcs  (of  Itithynia),  iii.  246,  468. 

Nici>strutus,  ii.  1 50. 

Niebuhr,  Car8t<.'n,  his  invcsti(:^ation  of 
hieroglyphics, i.  47,  48;  161n:  ii.  103, 
104. 

Niet>uhr*s  character  of  himself,  ii.  408. 

Nile,  inundation  of,  i.  45.  Navigation 
of,  ib.  46.  Henxlotus'  notions  rcs|>ect- 
ing,  151.    The  water  of,  iii.  287. 

Nimrod,  i.  11, 18. 

Nineveh,  i.  21.  Empire  of,  22.  Situa- 
tiitn  and  ruins  of,  23,  24.  Destruction 
of,  28,  29,  33,  38,  39. 

Ninus  i.  11,  21-23. 

Nisaca,  capture  of,  i.  283,  285.  Port 
of,  fortilictl,  370. 

Nisimii,  ii.  351. 

NitocriSfi.  107. 

Noricans,  iii.  250. 

Norden,  i.  47. 

Numa,  i.  258. 

Numlicrs,  remarks  on  the  exaggeration 
of,  ii.  103,  104. 

Niiniberg,  i.  270, 276. 

OCHUS,  chosen  to  succeed  Artaxcrxcs 

II.,  ii.  319.  Compared  with  the  sultan 

Mahmoud,    320.       His    cruelty,    ib. 

Attacks  Phoenicia,325,and  Egy  pt,326. 

Subdues  Asia  Minor,  327.     Slain,  ib. 
Ockley,  il  104. 
Octavius,  Cn.,  iii.  455. 
Odr)'sians,  i.  145,  159;  ii.  261,  289. 
Odysseus,  i.  213,  222,  242. 
Odyspey,  i.  213,  222,  233. 
Oe bares,  i.  132. 
Ocniadae^  iii.  23,  24,  360,  369. 
Oenophyta,  battle  (^>f,  ii.  3. 
Oenotrians,  i.  208.     In  Sicily,  ii.  109^ 

401. 
Octaeans,  i.  244. 
Olbia  (Odessa),  i.  151, 160.      Attacked 

by  the  Greeks,  iii.  249 ;  and  Sarmatians, 

250. 
Oltmanns,  IVL,  i.  91. 
Olympiads,  statements  respecting  their 


commencement,  186,   187.     Era  of, 
when  first  used,  184. 

Olynipias,  ii.  307,  308,  309,  310,  353, 
409 ;  iii.  55,  58,  62.  Forms  an  alliance 
with  Polysperehon,  67.  Her  cniel 
reign  in '  Macedonia,  72,  73.  Puts 
Eurydice  and  Arrhidaeus  to  death, 
74.  IJesieged  in  Pydna,  75.  l*ut  to 
death  by  Cassaiider,  76.  lu  Epirus, 
140. 

Olvmpios  (wife  of  Alexander  of  Epirus), 
iii,  302,303,  310. 

Olympic  games,  their  institution  and 
uses,  i.  258.  Admission  of  the  Mace- 
doniiins  to,  ii.  251;  and  of  Alexander, 
256. 

Olvnipiodonis,  iii.  27,  45,  97,  120,  127, 
128. 

Olynthians  apply  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Philip,  ii.  279. 

Olynthus,  its  early  history,  it  217.  Its 
war  with  Amyntas  and  Sparta,  ib. 
218:  261,  270."  Its  war  with  Philip, 
278  ei  Mqf.  Su]>p«ir:cd  by  Athens, 
284.     Taken  by  Pliilip,  ib. 

Onesicritus,  ii.  350. 

Ononiarchus,  ii.  275,  276. 

Opholhui,  iii.  209.  Ruler  of  Cyrenc, 
211.  Joins  Agatliocles  and  is  killed, 
ib.  287. 

Opicuns,  ii.  96. 

OpiMisitions,  political,  remarks  on,  ii. 
64. 

Oratory,  becomes  an  art  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  ii.  19,  20.  Iiiiluence  of 
Antiphon  on,  139.  Of  Demosthenes 
139,  140.  Of  Demetrius  Phalcreus,' 
139,  140.  Various  styles  of,  compared 
witli  those  of  architecture  and  paint- 
ing, 139,  140.  Greek,  outline  of  its 
history,  334  et  aeqq.  Greek,  after 
the  Lamian  war,iii.49.  Asiatic,iii.433. 

Orchomenos,  i.  3,  7, 197,  240.  Taken 
by  Lysander,  ii.  200.  Opposed 
to  Tliebcs,  235.  Taken  bj  tlie 
ThelMins,  244;  iii.  89.  In  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  350. 

Ori'os  founded,  ii.  9:  iii.  385. 

Oricus,  iii.  368. 

Orleans,  Duke  of  (the  Bcgcnt),  com- 
pared with  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs, 
ni.  91. 

Oropus,  ii.  304  n.  Taken  from  Athens, 
iii.  42:  389.  Its  quarrels  with  Athens, 
434  n. 

Orpheus,  i.  142. 

Orthagoras,  tvrant  of  Sicyon,  i.  273, 
296, 297. 

Ostracism,  i.  333.    Abolished,  iii.  115. 

Ovid,  ii,  193.  His  •'  Ibis"  rcfcixcd  to, 
HI.  311. 

Otiiryadcs,  i.  268. 

Oxylus,  i.  229. 
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PACIIES,  ii.  59-61. 

Pactolus,  i.  85. 

Paciitji,  iii.  186. 

Pacoiiians,  i.  164.  Traiwulantcd  into 
Ashi,  165;  ii.  261,  266. 

PapLsae,  ii.  276,  277. 

Painting,  art  uf,  i.  307,  308.  In  the 
13th  ainl  14th  ccnturie^  ii.  15,  16. 
In  Greece,  16. 

Palineriiw  referred  to,  ii.  252;  iii.  272. 

l*araf»hylia,  its  civil'wation,  ii.  380. 

Pamphylians,  i.  86,  88. 

Panacton,  ii.  86,  88. 

Panaenus,  his  picture  of  the  battle  of 
Mtiratliun,  il  16. 

Pandion,  i.  194. 

Panegyreis,  their  constitution  and  ob- 
jects, i.  248. 

Pann(>nian8,  i.  165. 

Punyasis,  i.  263;  ii.  332. 

Paphliigonians,  I  103. 

Pai)iriHS,  Cn,  iii.  439. 

Pap|>cnhcim,  ii.  188. 

Papyri,  i,  62,  6X 

Parliament  of  Paris,  ii.  26. 

Parmenio,  ii.  331,  349,  387,  404,  405; 
iii.  54. 

Paros,  i.  334. 

Paithonon,  the,  ii.  18. 

Parthians,  iii.  296,  457.  Their  early 
history,  459.  Extend  their  power, 
460.  Attacked  l>y  Antiochus  Sidetes, 
462.  Tfieir  character  and  empire, 
466. 

Parties,  distinguished  from  factions,  ii. 
345. 

Parysatis,  ii.  185-187;  313. 

Pasar^adae,  i.  102.  Meaning  of  the 
word,  115  71. 

Passaro,  iii.  312. 

Patroclus,  admiral,  iii.  261. 

Pausanias  I.  commands  the  Greeks  at 
Plataeae,  i.  344.  Takes  Byzantium, 
351.  Uis  character,  352,  353.  His 
treacher)'  and  death,  353. 

Pausanias  II.  king,  besieges  Athens,  ii. 
1 64.  Sent  to  snpi)ort  the  ten  tyrants, 
175.  His  i)pposition  to  Lysander,  ib. 
Negotiates  and  conies  to  terms  with 
Thrasybulns,  176.  llestores  the  con- 
Rtitutiou  of  Athens,  ih.  Invades 
lk>eotia,  200,  201.  A  capital  accu- 
sation brought  against  him,  201. 

Pausanias  (the  author),  references  to, 
i.  172,  184,  224.  His  account  of 
the  Messenian  wars,  263  et  teqq. 
References  to,  ii.  16;  iii.  3,  7,  12  n, 
14  n,  16,  86,  97,  122  nn,  123,  127, 
234,  239,  240,  241,  242,  264,  321  n, 
366  n,  370  n,  372  n,  428  n,  434  n, 
438  n,  442,  443. 

Pausanias,  assassinates  Philip,  ii.  310; 
353. 


Pehlvi  language,  the,  L  95. 

Pelasgians,  i.  83,  199.  In  Homer,  200, 
20 1 .  In  Herodotus,  20 1 .  Tlieir  dif- 
fusion, 202  et  teqq.  Their  various 
names  and  races,  204,  205.  Their 
langtuigc,  206.  Their  extension  iu 
Greece,  ib.,  207,  208:  211,  212.  In 
Asia  Minor,  213,  214.  Memliers  of 
tlie  IJelphic  Amphictyony,  247.  In 
Crete,  251. 

Pella  made  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  ii. 
257,  258. 

Pcllene,  revolution  at,  ii.  355.  Fertility 
of,  iii.  87. 

Pelopidas,  ii.  221.  His  character  com- 
parted with  that  of  Epimiinondas,  223. 
Undertakes  the  deliverance  of  Thel>es, 
ib.  Ijcatls  the  conspirators,  225. 
Bocotareh,  228.  At  the  Imttle  of 
Leuctra,  235,  237.  Killed  in  Thes- 
salv,  246. 

Peloi>onnesian  war,  causes  of,  ii.  32. 
Its  character,  33.  State  of  literature, 
how  affected  by,  33,  34.  Its  eAccts 
on  the  material  and  moral  conditi(m  of 
Greece,  34.  Its  beginnings,  37  et  seqo. 
The  demands  on  the  Athenians,  whicn 
directly  led  to  the  war,  43.  Inevi- 
table, 46.  Date  of  its  commence- 
ment, 48.  The  states  engaged  in  it, 
50,  51.  First  ciunpaign  of,  51.  Ne- 
gotiations for  the  tennination  of,  73. 
lntcrrui>ted  by  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
84.  Ueucwed  by  the  Spartans,  124. 
Its  divisions,  ib.  151.  As  prosecuted 
on  the  Hellespont,  152  et  seqq.  In 
Ionia,  156,  157.  At  Lesbos,  158  ef 
seqq.  Virtually  tenninated  by  the 
battle  of  Acgospotami,  162,  163.  In- 
human character  of,  163.  The  terms 
of  peac«  exacted  by  the  Spartans, 
165,  166.  Its  influence  on  the  clio- 
racter  of  the  Greeks.  344. 

Peloponnesians,  wish  to  desert  the 
Athenians,  i.  340,  341.  Induced  to 
leave  the  Istlimns  of  Corinth,  344. 
Their  liostility  against  Athens,  369. 
Their  resources,  compared  with  those 
of  Athens,  ii.  48.  Invade  Attica,  51, 
52.  Abandon  the  Spartan  alliance, 
87.  Send  reinforcements  to  Syracuse, 
130.  Tlieir  naval  force  in  the  Aegean, 
135.  Enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Tissaphemes,  ib.  136.  Desert  Sparta 
and  join  the  B(KX)tians,  239,  240. 
Their  divisions,  246,  247.  Commo- 
tions am(mg  them  after  the  death  of 
Phi  Up,  359.  In  the  Lomian  war, 
iii.  30.    In  the  Gallic  invasion,  240. 

Peloponnesus,  what  the  name  implies,  i. 
208.  Carians  found  in  it,  209.  In- 
vaded by  the  Boeotians,  ii.  239  et 
seqq.i  243,  246.  Condition  of,  after  the 
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battle  of  Mantincn,  250.  Philip  of 
Macodoii,  his  jx^wcr  in,  292.  In- 
vaded by  Corrluij^HS,  395.  Tyrants 
Oi<tabli>hc(i  in,  by  Anti{;()iiu^  Cioiuitiis, 
iii.  259.  Its  divisions  in  tlio  time  of 
Arutns,  2Sl.  Its  condition  in  tho 
tiniu  of  Cieomcnes,  eompare«l  wirh 
that  of  Italy  in  the  1 5th  century,  326. 
Its  division  iKrtweon  tlic  Achaoans 
nnd  Sparta,  327.  Its  condition  at 
the  bepnninp  of  the  reipi  of  Philip 
III.,  353.  Invaded  hy  the  Aeto- 
lians,  355, 356.  Its  dovastation  in  tho 
war  iH'tween  the  Acliaeans  antl  the 
Aetolians,  304.  Its  ymlitical  relations 
after  the  battle  of  Cynotvcephulae,406 
et  seqq.  United  under  the  Aehacans, 
409.  Rava<;cd  by  the  Konians,  442. 
Its  subsequent  condition,  443. 

Peh)ps,  i.  207,  208. 

Peh)t)«*,  kin^  of  iSpartn,  iii.  369. 

Pehisium,  i)attlu  of,  i.  124;  ii.  316,  326. 

Penelcns,  i.  224 

Penthelidae  of  Mitylcne,  i.  276. 

Pentheus,  i.  224. 

Penthihis,  i.  188. 

Perdiecas,  kinjr.  ii.  42,  83,  217. 

Perdiecas  II.,  ii.  257. 

IVrdiccas  III.  ii.  260. 

Pcrdicca^j  ;the  arelicjiotes),  ii.  253. 

Perdiecas  (j^eneral),  ii.  361.  Keeeivcs 
Alexiuxler's  seat  ring,  iii.  21.  l)o- 
])rive8  Athens  of  Sanios,  42.  Prepares 
to  take  Ej;ypt,  46.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  the  Aetoliuns,  47.  AppointA.>d 
chiliarehus,  52.  Orders  the  Greeks 
in  Upi)er  Asia  to  l)e  massacred,  53. 
Claims  the  supreme  ]K)wcr,  ib.  His 
character,  56.  Assists  Eumencs  in 
Asia  Minrir,  57 .  Duj>ed  by  Cleopatra, 
58.  Puts  C\Tina  to  death,  59.  At 
war  with  Antigonus,  60.  Invades 
Ejr}^^  1^»'     Murdere«l,  ib. 

Pcrganms,  kingdom  of,  iiL  346.  Origin 
and  Ciirly  history  of  the  kingdom  of, 
373,  374.  Its  prosfKirity  and  litera- 
ture, 467,  468.  Occupied  by  tlio 
Komans,  468. 

Perrhaebians,  i.  244,  279;  il  395,  396. 

Perian<ler,  i.  275,  277,  293. 

Pericles,  i.  349.  Comes  forward  at 
Athens,  370.  SuIkIucs  Eulioca,  ii.  9. 
Conquers  Samos,  10.  His  parentage, 
ib.  His  education,  11.  His  wealth 
and  opposition  to  Cimon,  ib.  His 
eloquence  and  iroAtreia,  12.  His  in- 
fluence on  architectun',  18.  His  skill 
in  orator}',  19.  His  political  conduct, 
25  et  seqq.  Opposed  by  Thucydidcs 
of  AloiHice,  29.  Decline  of  his  in- 
fluence, 44.  His  character,  ib.  His  ad- 
ministration, 45.  Accusations  against 
hifl  frieuds,  46.    His  connection  with 


the  Peloiwnncsian  war,  46,  47.  En- 
courages the  Athenians,  52.  Popular 
discontent  against,  55.  His  popu- 
larity restoivd,  ib.  His  death,  56. 
His  sons,  ib.  Compared  with  Alci- 
biades.  111. 

Perinthus,  ii.  264.  Besieged  by  Pliilip, 
290.     Joins  Athens,  293. 

Pcrsaeus,  iii.  263,  279. 

Persei>olis,  cuneifonn  writing  of,  i.  26, 
54.  Monuments  of,  99,  100,  115: 
162,  163.  Destroyed  by  Alexander, 
ii.  389.     Itsnnns,'390. 

Perseus  (son  of  Philip),  iii.  411.  Suc- 
ceeds his  father,  414.  His  character, 
ib.,  415.  Declension  of  his  name,  414 
n.  His  negotiations,  417.  At  war 
with  tiie  Komans,  418  e^  seqq.  HIb 
success,  420.  Defeated  at  Dium,  ib. 
His  de;Uh,  421.  References  to,  422, 
423,  424,  425. 

Persians,  when  first  mentioned,  i.  94. 
Their  language,  ib.,  96.  Their  reli- 
gion, 95,  125.  Defeat  the  Medes,98. 
Their  piivileges,  ib,  99.  Kesidencea 
of  their  kings,  99.  Their  dyno.'^tics 
and  traditions,  100.  List  of  their 
kings  in  Herodotus,  101.  Lose  their 
freedom,  ib.,  102.  Empire  of,  110. 
Inva<le  Egypt  under  Cambyscs,  123. 
Their  jintipjirhy  to  the  Egyptians,  125. 
Addicted  to  intoxication,  127.  Their 
character,  128.  Punishments  among, 
il).  Kevolt  against  the  Magi,  130  et 
seqq.  The  "  Seven  Persians,"  131. 
Uiuler  Darius,  133.  Their  policy  in 
subject  states,  136.  Attack  the  Pjie- 
onians,  164,  165.  Enter  Macedonia, 
1 66.Thcir  interference  with  the  Greeks, 
312.  Condition  of  their  empire,  314. 
Kcduee  theGrci-ksof  Asia  Minor,  316. 
Take  and  destroy  Miletus,  317,  318. 
Their  arms,  324.  Their  invasion  of 
Greece  under  Darius,  ib.  et  seqq. 
Their  second  invasion  of  Greece,  335 
ctseqq.  Enter  Athens,  337.  Driven 
fnmi  the  Aegean,  358.  Condition  of 
their  empire  in  the  time  of  Cimon, 
ii.  6;  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I., 
182;  in  that  of  Darius  Nothus,  184 
et  seqq;  in  that  of  Artaxerxes  II., 
190.  In  Ionia,  135.  Make  treaties 
with  Sparta,  136.  Their  hatred  of  the 
Atheniuns,  ib.  Mode  of  government 
by  their  satraps,  153.  At  war  with 
the  Greeks,  195  ctseqq.  Support  the 
Athenians,  199  et  seqq.  Become  hos- 
tile to  them,  206.  Mediate  a  peace  in 
Greece,  230,  234.  Interfere  in  the 
social  war,  269.  Their  condition  in 
the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  301, 

302.  War  against,  iM)i)ular  in  Greece, 

303,  304,  329.    History  of  their  em- 
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pirc  after  the  l)attlc  of  Ctinnxa,311  et 
aeqq.\  its  dissolution,  314  et  8eqtf.\  its 
condition  under  Ochiis,  319, 320, 322; 
under  Darius  Codomannus,  328. 
Their  rclatiou  to  the  Greeks,  329. 
First  attacks  on  them  by  Philip,  331. 
Defeated  on  the  Ornnicus,  376,  377; 
at  Issus,  333,  384.  Their  contempt 
for  the  P2<j;yptians,  386.  What  tribes 
were  really  Persians,  389. 

Peter  the  Great,  i.  318;  ii.  258.  Com- 
pared with  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
284. 

Pcironiup,  referred  to,  iii.  238. 

Peucc,  island  of,  its  identification,  ii. 
3.')6. 

Peucestes,  iii.  61,  63. 

Peyron,  Able,  i.  ^\,  •'52. 

Phuhiccus,  ii.  286,  287. 

Phalanthus,  i.  254. 

Phaliinx,  organization  of,  ii.  210,  211. 
Macedonian,  267,  268. 

PhaUu-is,  of  Agri^i^entuni,  ii.  102. 

Pliidenis,  the  oldest  port  of  Athens,  i. 
285. 

Phanes,  of  Ilalicaniassus  i*  123. 

Pharaoh,  etymology  of  the  name,  L 
119  n. 

Pharisees,  oppose  the  Maccal>ccs,  iii. 
464. 

Phamabazus  (I.),  ii.  6,  136,  161,  186, 
187,  198,  202.  Invades  Egypt,  316, 
317. 

Pharnabazns  (II ),  ii.  379. 

Pliarnacca,  iii.  469. 

Pharos,  ihland  of  (Adriatic),  iii.  352, 
353. 

Pharsalus.  ii.  244.  Destroyed  by  Anti- 
pater,  iii.  39. 

Phayllus,  iii.  286,  287. 

Pheidon,  kingof  Argos,  i.  260;  ii.  253, 
254 ;  iii.  98. 

Plierae,  ii.  244,  245.  Its  princes  join  the 
Pho<M'ans,  275.  Falls  into  the  hands 
of  Philip,  276. 

Pherecydes,  i.  169  n. 

Phidias,  ii.  18,  46. 

Phigalia,  taken  b/  the  Aetolians,  iii. 
354,  35  ."5. 

Phila,i.  177;  ii.  406;  iii.  228. 

Philadelphus,  iii.  54. 

Philemon,  i.  177. 

Phih;taenis,  iii.  373. 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ii.  210, 
21 1,  241,  249,  250.  Sent  as  a  hostage 
to  Thel>es,  259,  260,  266.  Sources 
of  his  history,  263.  Ilis  character, 
264-266.  Compared  with  his  eon, 
Alexander,  ib.  Makes  peace  with 
the  At1ieni:ins,  266.  Extends  his  king- 
dom, ib.,  267.  His  tactics,  267.  De- 
feats the  lUyrians,  268.  Takes  Am- 
phipolis,  ib.    His  intrigues  at  Olyn- 


thns,  270.  Interferes  in  Tlicssaly, 
275.  Defeated  by  the  I'hocians,  ib. 
Defeats  them,  276.  Becomes  master 
•  of  Thessaly,  ib.,  277.  His  hcstilities 
against  Athens,  278.  His  war  with 
Olynthus,  ib.  et  seqq.  His  iiiiluenee 
in  Greece,  280.  Opposecl  bv  Demo- 
sthenes, 281.  Takes  Olynthus,  284. 
Com{»ared  with  Peter  J.,  ib.  His 
transplantations,  ib.,  285.  Concludes 
a  peace  with  Athens,  ib.  Advances 
into  Phocis,  2S7.  Admitted  to  the 
AmphiLtyonic  league,  288.  OflTends 
the  Thebans,  ib.  His  success  in 
E;>irus  and  Thrace,  289.  Interferes 
with  the  Athenians  in  Chersonesus, 
ib.,  290.  Attacks  Vcrinthus  and  By- 
zantium, 290.  His  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  291.  Ilis  influence  in 
Peh)iM^nne6us,  292,  293,  Advances 
into  Phocis,  293.  A  confederacy 
formed  against  him,  295.  Defeats 
the  Greeks  at  Chaeronea,  297  et  seqg. 
His  conduct  after  the  victory,  300. 
Enters  Theljes,  ib.  His  concluct  to- 
wards Athens,  300,  301.  His  plans 
against  Asia,  .301.  His  embassy  to 
the  Atlienians,  302.  Concludes  a  i)eaco 
with  them,  303.  Sunuuons  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Greeks  to  Corintli, 
ib.  Appointed  commander  against 
Persia,  304,  305.  In  Pelopon- 
nesus and  at  Corinth,  306.  Discord 
in  his  family,  307  et  seqq.  Manies 
Cleopatra,  308.  As.-yL*-sinated,  310. 
Sends  an  army  across  the  Hellespont, 
331.  His  education  of  Alexander, 
346.  His  plans  contrasted  with  thuso 
of  Alexander,  352.  Consequences  of 
his  dcjith,  ib.  353.  His  favour  to- 
wards Antipater,  iii.  54.  A  polyga- 
'raist  58. 
Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  succeeds 
to  the  throne,  iii.  308.  How 
treated  by  his  guardian,  332,  351. 
His  charticU'r,  351,  352.  His  influ- 
ence in  Gn;ece,  352.  His  empire,  ib. 
Joins  the  Achaeans,  356.  His  con- 
duct of  the  war  of  the  allies,  357.  In 
Peloponnesus,  358.  In  Epinis,  359, 
360.  Returns  to  Peloponnesus  and 
defeats  the  Aetolians,  360.  Invades 
Aetolia,  36 1 .  Traverses  Laconia  and 
defeats  Lycurgus,  362.  Directs  his 
attention  to  Italy,  and  makes  pcaco 
with  the  Aetolians,  363.  His  con- 
duct towards  Aratiis,  364.  Ex- 
tension of  his  power,  365.  Acquires 
the  doniini(m  of  Crete,  ib.  366.  Inter- 
feres in  the  aflairs  of  Me^jsene,  366, 
367.  Negotiates  with  ILmnibal,  367. 
At  war  with  the  Ilfmians,  368  et  seqq. 
Invades  Aetolia,  371.    Makes  pcaco 
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with  the  Aetolians,  ib.,  and  with 
Rome,  372.  His  alliance  with  An- 
tiochjis,  373.  At  war  with  the  Rho- 
diuns,  and  AttaliiR,  375  et  seqq.  His 
naval  engaf;emontS;  376,  377.  Takes 
Abydos,  377.  Rejects  the  mediation 
of  Rome,  378.  At  war  with  Rome, 
380  et  seqq.  His  empire  at  the  l)C- 
ginninj;  of  the  si^cond  Macedonian 
war,  384.  liavagos  Attica,  ib.  385. 
His  militar)'  skill,  386.  Retreats  inf^ 
Macedonia,  387.  Loses  his  posses- 
sions in  Greece,  ib.  Abandoned  ,by 
the  Achaeans,  388.  Defeated  at 
Cynosticphalae,  390.  Makes  ]>oaco 
with  Rome,  il>.  391.  His  ncgociations 
with  Rome,  398.  Besieges  Ijaniia 
and  takes  Demetrias,  401.  Occupies 
otiier  places,  40:2.  Extends  his  do- 
mion,  410.  His  relations  with  Rjnie, 
ib.  et  seqq*  NegcHMates  with  tlie 
Gallic  tribes,  4 1 2.  His  schemei<,  4 1 3. 
His  de^ith,  414. 

Philip  (of  Tliebes),  il  224. 

Philip  (son  of  Ca"<.*«andcr),  iii.  124. 

Philippi,  foundation  of,  ii.  268. 

Philippns,  Marciiis,  iii.  418,  423,425. 

Philii!!tis,  iii.  222. 

Philistus,  ii.  94.  His  history  of  Sicily, 
iii.  168,  169.  His  biography,  169. 
Reference  to,  175. 

Philo,  iii.  97  n. 

Philochoriis  I  173-175,  283,  284. 

Philocles,  (Athenian),  ii.  161,  162;  iii. 
18. 

Philocles  (Macedonian)  iii.  389. 

Philocrates,  ii.  281,  285,  286. 

Philomelas,  ii.  273,  274. 

Philopoemen,  ii.  241 ;  iii.  328,  340, 364  w. 
IX'feats  Machanidas,  370,  381.  His 
parentage  and  character,  381,  383. 
His  administration,  382.  His  policy, 
383.  Commands  against  Nabis,  395. 
Defeats  Naliis,  405.  Com])eb5  Sparta 
to  join  the  Achaeans,  406.  His  mea- 
sures at  Sparta,  407.    His  death,  409. 

Philosophy  of  the  Ionic  school,  i.  311. 
Grecian,  ii.  338,  339.  Gr^»ek,  after 
the  I^amian  war,  iii.  49.  Penersion 
of,  97  n.  Peripatetic,  compared  with 
the  Stoic,  83. 

Philotaa  (son  of  Parmenio),  ii.  349,  404, 
405. 

Philotas  (commander  of  Cadmea),  ii. 
358,361. 

Philoxenus  (l>oet),  ii.  333;  iii.  189. 

Philoxenus  (Macedonian),  iii.  12  n,  16. 

Phintias,  iii.  216,  222. 

Phlius,  ii.  209.  Taken  by  Agesilaus, 
220;  250. 

Phoebidas,  ii.  197.  Seizes  on  the  Cad- 
mea, 218,  219.  Nominallv  puni&<hed, 
219;  226. 


Phoeaca,  i.  256. 

PhociKMins,  i.  104;  iii.  164. 

Pliocian,  or  sacred  war,  ii.  271  et  seqq. 

Phocians,  i.  201.  Early  historj'  of,  241. 
At  Thennopyke,  336.  At  war  with 
the  Dorians,  ii.  1.  Allies  of  the  S]>ar- 
tans,  50:  171.  At  war  with  the 
liocrians,  199,  200.  Joins  Thelnis, 
239.  Accused  before  the  Amphict- 
yons,  272.  Condemned,  273.  Ap- 
ply for  aid  to  the  Sparums  and  Athe- 
nians, ib.  Occupy  IX'lphi,  274.  Dc- 
feivt  the  Thcbans  and  Thessalians, 
ib.  Their  successes,  275.  Defeat 
Philip  in  Thessaly,  ib.  Defeated  by 
him,  276.  Their  rulers,  286,  287. 
Their  country  invaded  by  Philip,  ib., 
288.  Their  fate,  2S8.  Protected  by 
Alexander,  360.  Join  him  against 
ThelHJS,  ib.,  362;  iii.  29,97.  In  the 
Gallic  invasion,  242  et  segq. 

Phoi'ion,  his  character  and  |)olicy,  ii. 
281.  Appointed  strategus,  303.  Op- 
|>oseiJ  the  treaty  with  Philip,  305. 
Enters  the  scr>'ice  of  Persia,  325. 
Advises  the  surrender  of  the  ten  ora- 
tors, 367.  His  character,  367-370. 
Embassy  to  him  from  Alexander,  iii, 
8.  His  conduct  in  reference  to  Har- 
palns,  14.  Opposes  the  declaration 
of  the  Lamian  war,  28.  Rejected  as 
strategus,  35  n.  Defeats  the  Macedo- 
nians otr  Rhamnus,  37.  His  conduct 
after  the  Lamian  war,  39-41.  G(»e8 
as  ambiu-sador  to  Anti]mter,  41.  His 
influence  with  Antipater.42.  Hispower 
at  Athens,  47.  Refuses  to  go  as  ambas- 
sador to  Antipater,  48.  His  intrigues 
with  Nicanor,  69.     Put  to  death,  70. 

Phocis,  invaded  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
ii.  287,  288;  293;  by  tlie  Romans, 
iii.  389. 

Phoenicia,  its  condition  as  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  ii.  322,  323.  Its  re- 
volt, 323  etseqq.  Its  aUiance  with 
Eg>'pt,  324.  Subdued  by  Ochus, 
325,  326.  Influence  of  Alexander  on, 
421.     Contjuered  by  Ptolemy,  iii  61. 

Phoenicians,  invent  the  alphabet,  i,  53. 
Their  origin  and  diffusion,  76  et  seqq. 
Government  of,  77,  78.  Commerce  of, 
with  Britain,  79.  Their  knowle<lge  of 
the  art  of  working  in  metal,  80.  In 
Bocotia,  ib.  Decline  of,  81.  Under 
Cyrus,  110.  Refuse  to  assist  Cambyses 
against  Carthage,  126.  Art  of  writing 
among,  180.  Their  intert*ourse  with 
Egypt,  181.  In  Greece  and  the  is- 
lands, 210.  Their  control  over  Le- 
banon and  Cyprus,  293.  Their  con- 
duct after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  358. 
Defeated  byCimon,ib  In  Sicily,  ii.96. 
Open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  384. 
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Their  colonies  and    commerce,    iii. 

159. 
Phoenix,  ii.  361. 

Phoronis,  the  genealogy  so-called,  i.  191. 
Photius,  references  to,  il  180,  183;  iiu 

51,  59,  290. 
Phrygians,  i.  83,  84.     Their  character 

and  hi8tor>';  86;  103,  143,  207,208. 

Differ  from  the  other  people  of  Asia 

Minor,  ii.  382. 
Phrynichus  (poet),  i.  298.     His  UKucis 

MiA^Toi;,3I8;  ii  20,  30. 
Phrynichus  (general),  his  character,  iu 

142.  Opposes  the  plan  for  the  recall 
of  Alcihiades,  ib.  1 43.  His  treachery, 
and  the  effects  of  its  discovery,  ib.  His 
conduct  as  one  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
147.     Slain,  149. 

Phthia  (wife  of  l^cmctrius  IL),  iii.  303, 

310. 
Phul,  the  first  known  king  of  Assyria, 

i.  30,  31. 
Phylarchus,  referred  to,  iii.  4,  5,  230, 

240,  268,  290,  323,324,  325. 
Phyle,  occupied  by  Thrusybuliis,  ii.  172, 

173.  Its  walls  still  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, 173. 

Phyllidas,  ii.  224. 

Phyton,  iii.  185. 

Pindar,  references  to,  i.  305,  306,  338; 
ii.  105,  332.  His  iiouse  at  Thebes 
preserved,  362.  His  descendants  re- 
tain their  liberty,  363.  Reference  to, 
iii.  209. 

Piracy  in  the  Adriatic,  iii.  309. 

Piraceus,  i.  285.  Fortified  by  Themis- 
tocles,  349.  Remains  of,  iii  149.  Its 
walls  demolished,  165.  Its  popu- 
lation, 173.  Occupied  by  Tl)rasy}>iiliis, 

174.  Restored  by  Conon,  203.  Spho- 
drias  attempts  to  take  it,  227.  Its 
position  relatively  to  Munychia,  iiu 
48.  Occupied  by  Nicanor,  69,  70; 
by  Cassander,  70.  rosscHses  auto- 
nomy, 81.  Taken  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcctes,  93;  125,  127,  128,  231, 

Pisa  (Grecian),  i.  238,  325. 

Pisa  (Italian),  ii.  221. 

Pisander,  i.  297,  298.  His  character 
and  policy,  ii.  142.  Supports  Alei- 
biades  in   the  plan  of  a  revolution, 

143.  Goes  to  Athens,  144.  His 
proposal  carried,  145.  His  conduct, 
147;  arrested  149;  202. 

Pisaurum,  iii.  186. 

Fishdadians,  i.  100. 

Pisidians,  i.  87;  ii.  314. 

Pisistratids,  i.  190,  291.  Their  public 
buildings  at  Athens,  293,  294.  Their 
administration,  294,  295.  Their  ex- 
pulsion from  Athens,  296.  Their 
policy,  326.  The  benefits  tliey  con- 
ferred on  Athens,  328. 


Pisistratus,  i.  278,  282  et  $egq.  Ac- 
quires absolute  power  at  Athens,  291. 
His  exile  and  return,  292.  His  go- 
vernment, ib.  et  segq.  His  literary 
doings,  293.  His  public  buildings, 
ib.  294.     His  coloniai  policy,  326. 

Pissuthnes,  ii.  185. 

Pithias,  ii.  67, 

Pithon,  iii.  52,  53. 

l^ttacus,  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  i.  276-278, 
293. 

Plague  at  Athens,  ii.  52  et  segq.  Its 
second  outbreak  there,  65. 

Plataeae,  joins  Athens  against  Datis,  i. 
326.  Battle  of,  344.  Attacked  by  the 
Thebans,  ii.  49,  50.  Besieged,  taken, 
and  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  62, 
63.    Taken  by  tlie  Thebans,  234. 

Pbuo,  references  to,  i.  231,  347;  ii.  177, 
281,  338;  iii.  115.  His  friendship  fur 
Dio,  191.  Invited  to  Synicusc,  ib. 
His  connection  with  Dionytdus  the 
younger,  192, 193. 

Plautus  rcflTrcd  to,  iii.  110,  134. 

Plcistarchus,  iii.  113,  120. 

Plemmvrium,  ii.  126,  128. 

Pliny,  in.  105. 

Plutarch,  hia  character  as  an  historian, 
i.  283.  His  account  of  Solon,  ib.  et 
seqq.  His  work  on  Herodotus,  322. 
Not  the  first  biographer,  354.  Re- 
ference to,  ii.  43.  On  A^esilaus,  196, 
202:  295  n.,  296.  Character  of  his 
biogra])hies,  298,  299.  Compared 
with  Montaigne,  ib.  299.  His  life  of 
Demosthenes,  299.  His  life  of  Artax- 
erxes,  311,  312;  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  348.  On  the  "  Ten  Orators," 
366  and  n.  His  life  of  Phocion,  367. 
References  to,  396  n,  407,  420;  iii.  7, 
9,  15n,  17,  18,  19  n,  23  n,  29  n,  37, 
55,  56,  61,  63,  65  n,  69,  90,  91,  97, 
105,111,119,  125,141,146,  191,196, 
198,  199,  237,  256,  274,  275,  278, 
279  71,305,313,316,  318,  320,321n, 
322,  323,  329, 330, 331,  364, 367, 381, 
418. 

Plutarch  (the  Pscudo),  references  to,  iii. 
23  n.,  121. 

Pnyx,  i.  355,  356. 

PiK'oeke,  i.  47. 

Poccilc,  the,  ii.  16,  18. 

Pocui,  vide  Piioenicians. 

Poetry,  Greek,  earliest,  i.  303  et  iteqq. 
Elegiac,  304.  Lyric,  305,  306.  Greek, 
outline  of  its  history,  ii.  331-333. 
Epic,  what  constitutes  fit  subjects  for, 
344. 

Poland  compared  to  Thessaly,  i.  280. 

Polichnitac,  i.  251. 

Pollis,  ii.  228. 

Pollux,  references  to,  ii.  365 ;  iii.  14  », 
17. 
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Folus,  iii.  44. 

Polyacnus,  references  to,  iii.  7,  126,  128, 
310,321  n.,  375  11. 

Polyaratus,  iii,  423. 

Pol ybius,  reference*  to,  i.  1 73, 1 8 1 ,  264 ;  ii. 
264, 407.  Compared  with  Tliucydides, 
iii.  3.  Reference  to,  5.  His  history, 
6,  7.  References  to,  46,  82,  136,  188, 
160,203,204,  206,  219.  His  opinion 
of  the  Actolians,  271.  References  to, 
272,  278,  282.  His  opinion  of  Piiy- 
larchuH,  290.  References  to,  300  n, 
303,  305,308,  310  n,  311,  322,  323, 
327,  328  n,  331,  338  »,  339,  356, 
362  n,  364  n,  366,  370,  378  n,  380, 
383,  384,  386  n,  394,  397.  416,  418, 
419.  Appointed  Hipparchus  of  the 
Achaeans,  424.  Amlmssador  to  tlio 
lionians,  425.  Scut  to  luUy,  428, 
429,  430.  References  to,  43*1,  439, 
442,446.457,462,471. 

Poly  crates,  i.  331. 

Polyeuctus,  ii.  366  n;  iii.  31. 

Polygnotus,  ii.  16,  17. 

Polynices,  i.  224. 

PolysjMjrchon,  iii.  21,  47.  Becomes 
rej^cnt,  49.  Left  regent  by  Antipater, 
62,  65.  His  origin  and  character,  ib. 
Preparations  for  war  against,  by  Cas- 
sander,  66.  Favours  OIynj]»ia8,  67. 
Issues  a  proclamation  restoring  their 
democratic  ccmstitutions  to  the  Greeks, 
ib.  68.  Overtums  the  oligarchy  at 
Athens,  69,  70.  Ik'sicges  Megalopolis, 
71.  I)efe4ited  by  Cassimder  in  Mace- 
donia, and  flees  into  Aetolia,  75. 
Puts  Heracles  to  death,  76,  93.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Actolians,  92.  Makes 
jH-'ace  with  C;issandcr,  93. 

Pol^-tion,  ii.  1 13. 

Pontus,  ii.  318;  iii.  57,  468. 

Popillins  Laenas,  iii.  447. 

Pori)hvrius  referred  to,  iii.  130, 145,  228, 
237,"  291,  292,  301,  341,  473  n. 

Portuguese  in  India,  i.  161. 

Posidonia,  iii.  184,  227. 

Posidonius  referred  to,  i.  114, 173;  iii.  6, 
151,  249. 

Potidaca  revolts  from  Athens,  ii.  42. 
Surrenders  56;  261,270. 

Pottinger,  Lieut.,  ii.  412. 

Power,  balance  of,  in  ancient  times,  iii. 
374. 

Praeneste,  iii.  155. 

Praesii,  i.  251. 

PrexasiKJS,  i.  128,  129. 

Primogeniture,  dispute  about,  in  the 
Eiistern  nations,  iL  186. 

Procles,  i.  186,  280,231. 

Proetidas,  ii.  361. 

Propylaca,  the,  iL  18. 

Prose  writings,  Greek,  origin  of,  L  303. 

Prosopitis,  iJLond  of,  i.  364. 


Protogcnca,  iii.  104,  105. 

IVusias,  iii.  376,  413,  417,421,  468. 

P>ammeuitus,  L  123,  125. 

Psannnetichus,  i.  36,  44,  70-74,  181. 

Psammetichus  II.,  ii.  315. 

Psammis,  i.  119. 

Psaon,  i.  173;  iii.  3. 

Pcolemais,  its  constitution  Greek,  iiL 
298,  299  n. 

Ptolemy  (philosopher),  his  ftrytUif 
oiiijnra^is,  i.  30  n.  Babylonian  canon 
in,  101. 

Ptolemy  I^gi,  ii.  349,  351.  His  cha- 
acter,  iii.  50.  Joins  AntifMiter  against 
Perdiccas,  53.  His  plans  and  cliai'acter, 
54.  Attacked  by  Terdiccas,  60. 
Extends  his  dominion,  61.  At  war 
with  Polysperchon,  62.  His  cluiracter, 
75,  77,  113.  At  war  with  Autigonus, 
88  et  seqq.  Gains  the  battle  of  Gaza, 
92.  Attacks  Peloponnesus,  93.  Makes 
peace  with  Cassander,  ib.  Assumes 
the  kingly  dignity,  96.  Assists  the 
lihodians,  107,  108.  Forms  a  coali- 
tion against  Antigonus,  112.  Obtains 
Cyprus  and  Syria,  113.  Reconciled 
with  Demetrius,  118,  120.  Assists 
Athens,  120.  Besieges  Saliunis 
(Cyprus),  124.  References  to,  131, 
143,287. 

Ptolemy  (nephew  of  Antigonus),  iiL  90, 
92. 

Ptolemy  CerauniLsiiL  117, 131-134,  231. 
His  treatment  of  Arsinoe,  232,  233. 
Attacked  by  the  Gauls,  235.  His 
defeat  and  death,  236. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  iii.  131-134.  At 
war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  260 
et  seqq.  His  accession,  283.  At  war 
with  Antiochus  Soter,  284,  'J86.  His 
prosperity,  ib.  His  revenues,  285. 
Ilis  tieet,  ib  Makes  peace  with  Syria, 
286,  287.      Anecdote  respectir.g,  289. 

Ptolemy  (son  of  Lysimachus),  iii.  245. 

Ptolemv  Euergctcs,  or  Tryphon,  iii.  282, 
288,  289,  290.  At  war  with  Callini- 
cus,  294.  Divides  his  conquests,  295. 
Makes  i)eace  with  Callinicus,  ib.  297. 
Aids  Cleomeiies,  337,  339, 341.  His 
character  and  reign,  342. 

Ptolemy  Philopator,  origin  of  the  sur- 
name, iii.  344.  Succeeds  his  father, 
ib.  His  conduct  to  Cleomenes,  345. 
His  character  and  reign,  346,  349. 
His  death  and  will,  349,  350. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  iii,  350.  Ilis  king- 
dom attacked  by  Antiochus  and 
Philip,  375.  Under  the  guardianship 
of  liome,  377.     His  death,  446. 

Ptolemy  Pliilometor,  iii.  342,  425,  446, 
447.  His  character  and  reign,  4.58, 
470.     His  death,  459:    471. 

Ptolemy  Physcou,  or  Euergetes,  iii.  350, 
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446.  Becomes  Bovcreijjn  of  Cyrene, 
458.  His  writiiijjs,  467.  471.  His 
govcrnineiit  of  Ej^ypt,  470,  471. 

Ptolemy  Alcxarulur,  iii.  470. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  or  Lathurus,  iii.  471, 472. 

Pu^lemy  AuleU'S,  iii.  473, 474. 

Publicola,  Valerius,  i.  332, 356. 

Piillans,  iii.  248. 

Punic  war,  Hrst,  origin  of,  iii.  225.  Its 
ertVx't  on  Sicily,  ib.  226. 

Punishments,  eastern,  ii.  183,  184,  312. 

Pushtoo  language,  the,  i.  95. 

Pydna,  ii.  261,  270.  Olympias  besieged 
in,  iii.  7.5,  76. 

Pylos,  eK}>e(lition  of  Demosthenes 
against,  ii.  69  et  seqq, ;  86,  88. 

Pyramids,  their  Jige  and  structure,  i.  67. 

Pyirhus,  ii.  69.  His  connection  with 
Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  iii.  118;  with 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  124, 
144.  At  war  with  Demetrius,  126, 
144.  Becomes  king  of  Macedonia, 
127,  145.  At  Athens,  127,  128. 
Makes  pca<'c  with  Demetrius,  128. 
King  with  Lysimachus,  129.  Exi>clled 
from  Mac^^donia,  13').  His  infancy, 
140,  141.  His  character,  142,  143. 
At  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  il).  In  Egypt, 
143.  Joint  king  of  £i>irus,  ib.  ^olc 
king  of  Ejiirus,  143,  144.  Extends 
his  jiowcr,  144.  His  empire  curtailed, 
146.  Applied  to  by  the  Tarentim.'s, 
ib.  152.  Lands  in  Italy.  153.  His 
treatment  of  the  Tarcntiiies,  ib.  154. 
Defeats  the  Romans  at  Heraclea,  ib. 
Advances  towards  Rome,  155.  Re- 
treats to  Tarentum,  156.  A))plied  to 
by  the  Siceliots,  ib.  216.  His  lirst 
success  in  Sicily,  217.  Besieges 
Lilyl>aeum,  ib.  ileturns  to  Italy,  218. 
Defeated  at  sea,  ib.  His  la.st  campaign 
in  Italy,  219,  220.  Returns  to  Epirus, 
220:  238,  251,  254.  Defeats  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  255.  His  expedition  into 
Greece,  255  et  W77.     His  character, 

255,  257,  258.     Attacks  Sparta,  255, 

256.  His  death  at  Argos,  257.  Date 
of  his  death,  259.  His  writings,  265. 
Extinction  of  liis  family,  310,  311. 

Pythagoras,  i.  310.     Not  an  historical 

personage,  iii.  182. 
Pythagoreans  in  the  Italiot  towns,  iii. 

183. 
Pytheas,  iii.  439. 
Pythias,  iii.  31. 
Pythionice,  iii.  10,  11  n,  14. 
Python,  ii.  294. 

RACES,    mixed,  their    characteristics, 

iii.  300. 
Raetians,  iii.  187,250. 
Kamesses     the    Great,    identical    with 

SesostriSfi.  61. 
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Ranke,  i.  168. 

Regillus,  M.  Aemilius,  iii.  402. 

lieinesius,  iii.  119. 

Religions,  eastern,  iii.  449.  Spread  of 
the  Jewish,  450. 

Rhaphia,  battle  of,  iii.  348. 

Rhcgines,  iii.  179,  180. 

Rhegium,  ii.  119;  iii.  184, 185.  223,227. 

Rhiaims,  i.  172,  184.  His  iK>em  on  the 
second  Messeniau  war,  263  et  seqq, 
11.  332. 

Rhodes,  i.  233  n.  Vicissitudes  in  its 
history,  ii.  97.  Its  colony  in  Sicily, 
ib.  99:  I'M,  Revolts  from  Sparta,  202, 
204.  Joins  it  again,  205.  Joins 
Atliens,  228;  321,  329.  Its  early  his- 
tory, iii.  98-100.  Its  connection  with 
the  Macedonians,  100.  Cause  of  its 
pro8i>erity,  ib.  et  seqq.  Its  (connection 
with  Egyi)t,  102,  103.  Its  war  with 
Antigonus,  103  et  seqq.  Makes  peace 
with  him,  108.  Its  subsequent  pros- 
IMirity,  109:  271  n,  286,  295,  359  n, 
363. 

Rhodes,  city  of,  its  foundation  and  early 
history,  iii.  99.  Besieged  by  Deme- 
trius Voliorcetes,  103-108.  Its  situa- 
tion and  theatre,  105. 

Rho<lians,  allied  witii  Attains  for  the 
defence  of  Egypt,  iii.  375.  Their 
shi])s,  376  n.  Defeat  Philip  at  Chios, 
376.  Their  alliance  with  Rome,  380. 
Join  the  Romans  at  Aegina,  384. 
Their  rewards,  394.  At  the  battle 
of  Myonncsus,  402.  Their  rewards, 
403.  Tiieir  relations  with  Rome,  4i  13, 
422  etseqq.  Attempt  to  act  as  medi- 
ators l)et\veon  Rome  and  Perseus,  424. 
Their  negotiations  with,and  treatment 
by,  the  ii4.)mans,  428.  Conclude  an 
ailiiince  with  them,  429.  Their  con- 
dition, 432.     Their  later  history,  444. 

Roads,  Cartliiiginian,  iii.  156. 

Robespien-e,  ii.  167,  168,  220,  224. 

Romans,  comi)ared  with  the  Athenians, 
ii.  110,  HI.  Their  alleged  embassy 
to  Alexander,  417,  418.  Their  con- 
nection and  wars  with  Tarentum,  iii. 
148  et  setiq.  Make  peace  with  the 
Etruscans,  151.  Defeated  at  Heraclea, 
154.  Their  mode  of  fortify  hig  camps, 
219.  DefcAt  Pyrrims,  220.  Their 
relations  with  Carthage,  22.3,  224. 
Their  policy  towards  Hiero,  224.  As- 
sist the  Mamertines,  225.  Invade 
Sicily,  ib.  Their  feeling  against  the 
Gauls,  248.  Their  tirst  interference 
in  Greece,  308,  352.  At  war  with  the 
lUyrians,  309.  Suppress  their  piracy, 
il).'310.  Receive  the  thanks  of  Greeks, 
310.  Their  second  war  with  the  Illy- 
rians,  353.  Declare  war  against  Philip, 
368.      Form  an    ullianco  with  the 
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Actoliiins,  ih.  309.  At  war  with  Pliilip, 
;{(>9  et  scifff.  Make  |K'iioe  with  him, 
372.  Li>t  of  thfir  iiUies,  i!>.  UihIct- 
tako  the  ^mirdiaiisliip  of  Ptoloiiiy 
Kpiphanos,  .'$77,  378.  Tlieir  nie<liatinii 
rcjoetiMi  !»y  rhilip,  378.  Their  reve- 
rence for  Athens,  379.  Deehue  war 
a;:ainst  I'hili]>.  380.  Joine<I  hy  the 
Aehueans,  384.  At  Athens,  ih.  Jn 
the  Ae|;ean,385.  Fail  in  their  attempt 
to  enter  Miiee«U)nia,  ih.  .38G.  Make 
their  way  into  Tliessaly,  387.  Joined 
liv  thi-  lix't»tiuns.  389.  Terms  of  their 
jieaee  with  Thilip,  390,  391.  Their 
<lisa;;reenient  with  the  Aetnlians,  391, 
3'J2.  Tiieir  res]>eet  for  the  Gri'eks, 
39.3.  I'l-oclaim  their  iiuIeiH.Muleneo, 
ih.  Their  territorial  arranj^enients  in 
Greece,  394.  Withdraw  from  Greece, 
39(i.  Ne^rotiate  with  Antioehus,  397 ; 
and  with  Philip,  39.^.  IK-feat  Aiiti- 
(H'hiis  at  Thennopyliu?,  400.  Attack 
him  in  A.siu  Minor,  401  et  setfif. 
Defeat  him  at  Myonnesus,  402;  and 
at  Ma;;ne.<ia,  ih.  403.  Terms  of  their 
jH'ace  with  him,  4(>3.  At  war  with 
the  AetoHans,  404.  x\ttaek  the  Ionian 
i>iands,  404.  Snp]M>rt  the  Achaeans. 
400.  Interfere  in  tlie  atlairs  of  Greece, 
408.  <  mend  the  Achaeans,  409.  Their 
relations  with  Philip,  410  et  seqq. 
Their  internal  i>olitieal  condition,  411. 
Their  relations  with  the  Khodians, 
413.  ()ppi».*<cd  to  the  war  against 
Persons,  415.  At  war  with  him,  418 
et  8eqq.      Their  cruelty  in  the  war, 

419.  Causes  of  their  want  of  success, 

420.  Defeat  Perseus,  ih.  Suhjujjate 
Macedonia,  421.  Their  ivlations  with 
Uhudes,  422  ct  seqq.  Their  jealousy 
of  the  A«'hm»ans.  424,  42r>.  Massacre 
the  Epirots,  42G.  Their  conduct  in 
Gr'cci;,  ih.;    towards  the   Achaeans, 

427,  428;  and  towards  the  lihodians. 

428.  Conclude  an  alliance  with 
Rhodes,  429.  Compared  with  the 
Grt»eks,  430  n.  Orifcin  of  their  war 
with  the  Achaeans,  434,  435.  At  war 
with  Carthajre,  433.  Their  treatment 
of  M^icedonia,  436.  Make  it  a  pro- 
vince, 437.  Their  conduct  and  de- 
mands in  reference  to  the  Achaeans. 
ih.  438.  Their  position,  4.'i8.  Defeat 
tiie  Achaeans  at  ScarphcA,  440;  and 
on  the  Isthmus,  441.  DestnA'  Corinth, 
442.  Their  treatment  of  Greece,  ih. 
et  seqq.  Interfere  in  Kj^ypt,  447;  in 
Syria,  455.  Conqjier  Perj^amus,  468. 
Tiieir  tn*atment  of  Mithridates,  469. 
Ohtain  Bithynia,  470.  Take  pos- 
session of  Cyrene  and  Cyprus,  472. 

Borne,    history     of,     i.     167  ;      com- 
pared    with    that    of    the    Greeks, 


1 88- 1 9 1  {  sources  of,  191 .  Its  relation 
to  Latium,  ii.  2.  Our  knowledge  of 
its   constitution   comrared  with  that 

1>os>essed  res|)ecting  the  Athenian,  23. 
:\)pulur  courts  at,  28. 
Kiisetta   stone,    account  of   the,  L    48, 

*64  n. 
Roxano,  iii.  21,  60,  74-76.  92. 
R<»\ohini,  iii.  250. 
l^ders,  eosteni,  morality  of,  i.  117. 
Rui)erti,  iii.  119. 

SAB  ACQ,  i.  68. 

SaU'Uians,  iii.  184. 

SSadvatti.'s,  i.  91. 

Sa^rra,  the  Imttle  on  the,  iii.  183. 

Sais,  foundation  of,  i.  71.  Account  of, 
121. 

St  Croix,  ii.  351,  35»?. 

Salamis,  ^Cyprian),  i.  81. 

Saiamis,  i.  260.  Its  conquest  bv  the 
Athenians,  285.  Its  political  relation 
to  Athens,  286:  337,  339.  Battle  of, 
342.  Occupie<l  hy  Lysander,  ii.  164. 
Taken  by  Cassander,  iii.  7 1 ;  81. 

Sallust,  n^feR-nces  to,  ii.  35;  iii.  157. 

Sahnauassar,  i.  31,33,  81. 

Salnuisius,  i.  298. 

Samaria,  iii.  463. 

Siumu'itans,  iii.  448,  453. 

Sammughes,  i.  33. 

Somians,  desert  the  lonians  at  the  battle 
of  J^le,  i.  317. 

Samnites,  ii.  400.  Their  connection 
with  Tarentum,  iii.  148,  149, 152,  154, 
155. 

Samos,  L  281, 345.  Revolts  from  Athens, 
and  is  sub<lucd  by  Pericles,  ii.  9,  10: 
134.  The  Athenian  army  in,  137  et 
geqq.  Its  attachment  to  Athens,  138. 
Athenian  liend -quarters  in  the  Aegean, 
ih.  139.  Demos  in,  138.  Athenian 
army  at,  recalls  Alcibiadcs,  148. 
Under  Sparta,  180.  Revolts  from  it, 
204.  Joins  Athens,  228.  Conquei-ed 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  social  war, 
269 ;  iii  25.     Taken  from  Athens,  42. 

Sanchuniathon,  i.  77  n. 

Sanhcrib  (Sennacherib),  i.  30-32. 

Sappho,  i.  306. 

Saragossa,  iii.  435. 

Sar<bmapalus,  i.  29.  Etymology  of  the 
name,  33. 

Sardes,  talisman  of,  i.  85.  Account  of, 
89.  Taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  9t); 
by  Cyrus,  103.  Destroyed  by  the 
Athenians,  315;  ii.  198.  Surrendered 
to  Alexander,  377.  Taken  by  Anti- 
oehus the  Great,  iii.  348. 

Sardinia,  i.  77;  ii.  95;  iii.  160,  161. 

Sarmatians,  i.  160-162;  iii.  249,250. 

Sarmizegctluisa,  iii.  25(X 

Sarus,  i.  15. 
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Soflsaiiidae,  iii.  300. 

Satraps,  duties  and  powers  of  the,  i.  133, 
134. 

Satuminus,  L.  A])uleiu8,  u.  1 55. 

Satyrus,  tyrant  of  Hcraclca,  iii.  116. 

Satyrus  referred  to,  iii.  299  n. 

Sauromatae,  meaning  of  the  word,  i.96. 

Sculiger  referred  to,i.  298;  iii.  19. 

Sciirphea,  battle  of,  iii  440. 

Sciiiller,  ii.  221. 

Schloczcr,  u  111,  112. 

Schlosscr,  i.  12.' 

Sclincider,  ii.  238. 

Schulz,  Dr.,  qaoted,  iii.  250  ». 

fcjcipio,  L.  Cornelius,  iii.  401,  402. 

Scipio  Africanus  Pauli,  iii.  435. 

Scopadae,  i.  280;  iu  244. 

Scopaa,  iii.  270  n. 

Scordiscans,  iii.  233,  234;  245, 248,  412, 
418,437. 

Sculpture,  ancient,  why  excellent,  i. 
149.  In  modem  times,  308.  In  the 
ancient  world,  308-310.  In  the  time 
of  Pericles,  ii.  17.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  34. 

Scutari,  iii.  309. 

Scylax,  references  to,  i.  208;  iii.  136, 
187,  234,249,251. 

Scymnus,  i.  1 78 

Scyrf>s,  conquered  by  Cimon,  and  colo- 
nised by  the  Athenians,  i.  357.  Re- 
ferences to,  ii.  163,  214;  iii.  81. 

Scythians,  their  inroads  into  Asia,  i.  36, 
37.  75,  89,  90,  140  et  seqq.  Descrip- 
tion of,  147  et  setiq.  The  term 
often  vaguely  employed,  147,  148. 
Etymology  of  the  term,  148.  Their 
country  and  rivers,  151.  DivUion  of, 
1 52.  Traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
153  tt  seqq.  Tribes  of,  156.  De- 
scription of  their  country,  ib.  Their 
war  with  Darius,  1 56  ei  seqq.  Their 
subsequent  history,  159.  Not  Sar- 
matae,  161.  Defeat  Zopyrion,  ii.  392; 
iii  249. 

Sebastian,  pseudo,  iii.  437. 

Segcsta,  destroyed  by  Agathodcs,  iii. 
212.     Rebuilt,  213. 

Segestans,  invite  the  Carthaginians  to 
Sicilv,  iiu  167. 

Scldcn,  iii.  161. 

Seleucus,  ii.  349;  iii.  76.  Escapes  from 
Antigonus,  87.  Establishes  himself 
in  Upper  Asia,  92.  Assumes  the 
kingly  dignity,  96.  Forms  a  coalition 
against  Antigonus,  112.    His  share  of 

*  Antigonus' empire,  113.  His  connec- 
tion with  Demetrius,  120.  Has  De- 
metrius as  a  prisoner,  129.  Defeats 
Lysimachus,  132.    His  death,  133. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  iii.  247,  293.  At 
war  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  294. 
Makes  peace,    295.     At   war   with 


Hierax,  296.  Makes  peace  with  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes,  297.  His  death, 
298.     Defeats  Stratonice,  303. 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  iii.  298. 

Seleucus  (son  of  Antiochus  the  Great) 
iii.  445. 

Sclinuntians,  their  war  with  the  Eges- 
taeans,  ii.  108,  109.  Their  city  de- 
stroyed by  the  Carthaginians,  133. 

Selinus,  iii.  167.  Destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  171. 

Sellasia,  battle  of,  iii,  339,  340. 

Selli,  i.  199. 

Semitic  tril)es,  their  difference  from  the 
Greeks,  ii.  382.    Their  languages,  ib. 

Semiramis,  i.  21,  ib.  n,  22,  100. 

Seneca  (poet),  iii.  343. 

Scptiiagint,  language  of,  i.  122. 

Serfs  in  Sicily,  ii.  101. 

Sertorius,  compared  with  Eumencs,  iii. 
56. 

Sesostris,  i.  60-62,  64. 

Scstos,  i.  346,  351;  iL  161,  162. 

Seth,  or  Scin,  tradition  respecting,  i.  25. 

Sctlion,  i.  69. 

Sheridan,  compared  with  Hyperides,  iii. 
13. 

Ship^  of  war,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  iii.,  103  n.  Ancient 
construction  of,  153.  In  the  time 
of  Dionvsius  the  elder,  178. 

Sicani,  ii.  94,  95,  96,  109. 

Siceli,  iii.  135. 

Siccliots,  ii.  93.     Their  historians,  94. 

Sicily,  i.  76.  Attracts  the  attention  of 
the  Athenians,  ii.  66.  Who  send  a 
8m<ill  fleet  thither,  ib.  Importance  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  to,  93.  Ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  and  colonisa- 
tion of,  93  et  seqq.  Hi^storians  of, 
94.  Origin  of  the  expression,  "  the 
two  SicUies,"  95,  96.  Trade  of,  100. 
Population  of  the  Greek  towns  in, 
100,  101;  their  early  history,  101 
et  seqq,  Carthaginians  in,  103,  104. 
Tyrrhenians  in,  108,  109.  General 
remarks  on  the  Athenian  expedition 
to,  111,  112.  State  of,  at  the  time 
of  that  event,  119.  Invaded  by  the 
Carthaginians,  133,  134.  The  earl^ 
dominion  of  the  Carthaginians  in,  iii. 
161,  163.  Its  later  history,  156,  166. 
Divisions  of  its  inhabitants,  166,  167, 
171.  Historians  of,  168.  Invaded 
by  the  Carthaginians,  171  et  seqq. 
Devastation  of,  1 78.  Italian  merce- 
naries in,  196.  Success  of  Timoleon 
in,  200.  Greek  colonists  invited  to 
it  by  him,  201.  Under  Agathocles, 
213.  Its  various  nilers,  216.  Ap- 
plies to  PyiThus  for  aid,  ib.  Freed  by 
hiin  from  the  Carthaginians,  217. 
FiUls  again  into  their  power,  218.   Its 
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Inter  and  modem  coTidition,  221,  222, 
First  invftsion  of,  by  the  KoinaiiH, 
225.  How  nflectcd  by  the  first  Tuiiic 
war,  ib.  226,  227. 

Siculi,  ii.  95.  Pdaspians,  ib,  96.  Akin 
to  the  Grot'ks,  99.  Subdued  by  the 
Greeks,  106.  Their  hostility  to  Syra- 
CTise,  119. 

Sieuli,  iii.  135, 136. 

Sieyon,  list  of  kings  of,  i.  191.  Tender 
atyrunnis,  27.3.  Under  Cratesipolis, 
iii.' 89,  93.  Taken  by  IXMuetrius 
Polioreetes,  110.  Tyrants  of,  259. 
274  -Freed  ]»y  Aratiis,  277.  Joins 
the  Aehaoans,  ili.  UlcK'kaded  by  CMeo- 
menes,  336. 

Sidon,  i.  76.  77,  78,  81;  ii.  322,  323, 
324.  Bi'travetl  to  Oehus,  325,  326. 
IX'stroyed,  .326;  iii.  118. 

8igi'uni,  oeeupietl  by  the  Athenians,  i. 
292,  293.  The  Asylum  of  the  Tisis- 
tratids,  296. 

8imon  Maccabaeus,  iii.  461.  His  coins, 
461  n. 

Simonides,  i.  305,  306;  ii.  332. 

Sindbad,  the  st4)rj'  of,  borrowed  from 
Greek  poetieal  traditions,  i.  267. 

Sinope,  occupied  by  the  Cimmerians, 
i.  90:  iii.  114,  115. 

Siris,  i.  281. 

Siwah,  sprinjc  of,  ii.  386. 

Slavonian  lauf^nagc  re>cmbles  the  Per- 
sian, i.  96. 

Slavonians,  tlio  de.^^^cndants  of  tho 
Sannatae,  i.  161. 

Snicrdis,  i.  129.130. 

Smerdis,  the  pseud(»,  i.  130. 

Social  war,  the,  ii.  268  et  aeqq, 

Socrates,  ii.  28,  46.  IX'fends  the  gene- 
rals, 160r  169,  173,  177. 

Sogdianus,  ii.  183. 

Solomon,  king,  i.  68,  80,  81.  Age  of, 
iii.  159. 

Solon,  his  journey  to  see  Croesus,  fabu- 
lous, i.  91 :  190.  An  historical  ].>erson- 
age,  282.  Sources  of  our  knowledge 
res]>ecting,  283.  Chronological  diffi- 
culty about,  ib.,  284.  His  p<»em  re- 
specting Salamis,  285.  His  legislation 
as  to  debts,  287,  288;  political,  288 
et  seqq  His  merits,  291.  As  a  poet, 
305.  The  so-called  revival  of  liis 
laws  at  Athens,  iii.  48.  Referred  to, 
317. 

Sophocles  (the  poet),  ii.  20, 34, 332, 333, 
344. 

Sophocles,  the  general,  ii.  70,  71. 

Sophocles  (the  son  of  Anticlides),  his 
psephisma,  iii.  97  n. 

Sosibius,  iii.  345. 

Sosistratus,  iii.  202,  216. 

Sosthenes,  iii.  236, 237,  240,  245. 

SosuSf  i.  15. 


Spain,  i.  77,  80.  Remarks  on  its  colo- 
nies, i.  255:  ii.  95. 

Sparta,  early  traditions  respecting,  i. 
1 86,  1 87.  Kings  and  Ger usia  of,  230, 
231.  Its  age,  233  Its  fKtlitical  sub- 
divisions, 2.34.  Its  state  previously  to 
Lycurpus,  2.'S8.  The  want  of  a  demos 
at,  259.  Two  kings  at,  2G2.  SuIh 
ju gates  Messenia,  262-268.  Its  su- 
premacy over  Pcloponnesna  re- 
cognised, 269.  Attacked  by  Epami- 
nondas,  ii.  240,  247.  Foitificd,  iii. 
123.  In  the  reign  of  Arens,  229,  230, 
231.  Attacked  by  Pyrrhus,  256,2;>7. 
Its  condition  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
(sonatas,  267,  268.  Wealth  of  women 
at.  268,  315.  Its  condition  after  the 
battle  of  Miintinea.  312.  Government 
off  314.  Its  state  on  the  accession  of 
Agis  IV.  315.  Changes  made  at,  by 
Agis,  316  ef  aeqq.  Obscurity  of  its 
constitution,  320.  Its  constitution 
changed  by  Cleomenes,  324.  Opposed 
to  the  Achaeans,  327.  First  instance 
of  sympolity  witli.  ib.  Bevolution  of 
Cleomenes  at,  330,  331.  Changes 
made  at  by  Antigonus  I>oson,  341. 
Its  subsequent  state,  356.  The  kingly 
dignity  sold  at,  358.  Under  Mochn- 
nidus,  370.  Under  Nabis,  395, 
EiitcRMl  and  dismantled  by  Pliilo- 
]>oenicn,  407. 

S]>urtae,  i.  224. 

Spartans,  lords  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
i.  262.  Occupy  Messenia,  268.  Ex- 
tend their  territory,  ib.  269.  Their 
war  with  the  Arcadians,  269.  Why 
they  interfered  to  exjH.'l  •*  tyrants," 
295,  297.  Besiege  the  l*isistraiid8  in 
Athens,  296.  Expel  Cleisthenes,  297. 
At  war  with  Athens,  299.  Applied  to 
for  &«isistance  by  Aristagoras,  314. 
Neglect  to  aid  tho  Athenians  against 
Datis,  326.  At  Thennopylae,  336, 
337.  Their  selfish  projects,  347. 
Their  ingratitnde  towards  Athens, 
ib.  I>ose  the  sui>ren»acy  of  Greece, 
351.  Their  irritation  and  hostility 
against  Athens,  352.  Their  enmity 
towards  Thcmistwles,  353-357,  360. 
Sutler  from  an  earthquake,  367,  368 ; 
and  from  an  insurrection  of  the 
Helots,  ib.  Assisted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 368,  369.  Aid  the  Dorians 
against  the  Phocians,  ii.  1.  Defeat 
the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  2.  Con- 
clude a  thirty  years*  peace  with 
Athens,  8.  Not  artists,  13.  Their 
disinclination  to  commence  the  Pelo- 
])onnesian  war,  36,  37.  Their  bar- 
barous mode  of  warfare,  48, 59.  Their 
allies  in  the  war,  50.  Applied  to  for 
aid  by  Mitylene,  58.    Their  slowness. 
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58,  61,  71.  Besiege  and  take  Pla- 
taeae,  62,  63.  .Character  of  their 
administration,  70.  Kepidsed  from 
Pylos,  72.  Surrounded  in  Sphacteria, 
ib.  et  *€qq.  Negotiate  with  Athens, 
73.  Surrender  in  Sphacteria,  77. 
Expedition  to  Thrace  under  Brasidas, 
79  et  seqq.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  Ueh)t8,  79,  80.  Conclude  a  truce 
for  a  year  with  Athens,  81.  Their 
faithlessness,  81,  82,  86,  88.  Their 
relation  to  their  allies,  84.  Hostility 
between  them  and  Argos,  ib.  85. 
Their  reasons  foreoncludingthe  peace 
of  Nicias,  85.  Form  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  87 .  Make  another  agreement 
with  it,  88.  At  war  with  Argos,  92, 
93.  Kenew  the  war  with  Athens,  124. 
Jiavage  Attica,  134.  Send  a  fleet  to 
Ionia,  135.  Enter  into  treaties  with 
the  Persians,  136.  Their  faithlessness, 
ih.  137.  Keject  the  Athenian  propo- 
sals of  peace,  146.  Their  inactivitj-, 
147,  148.  Joined  by  Thusos  and 
Euboea,  151;  by  the  Greek  towns 
on  the  Hcllei«i>ont,  152.  Moke  pro- 
posals for  peace,  155.  Their  severity, 
160.  Defeat  the  Athenians  at  Aegos- 
potami,  162,  163.  Besiege  Athens, 
164,  165.  Their  terms  of  peace,  165, 
166.  Send  a  garrison  to  the  acroindis 
of  Athens,  167.  Their  cruelty,  170. 
Excite  the  hostility  of  the  Tliehans, 
170  et  seqq.  Their  sclflshness  and 
hy  1  jocrisy ,  171,214.  Their  garrison 
withdrawn  from  Athens,  174.  Dis- 
trusted, 175.  Their  conduct  in 
Greece  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  178 
et  seqq.  Form  an  alliance  with 
Cyrus  the  younger,  187,  188.  At  war 
with  Persia,  195  «^«e77.  Exa8i>era- 
tion  of  the  Greeks  against  them,  199. 
At  war  with  the  Boeotians  and  Athe- 
nians, 199.  etaeoq.  Defeated  at  Ilali- 
artus,  201.  Victorious  at  Coronea, 
ib.  Their  fleet  defeated  at  Cnidus, 
201,  202.  Their  allies  revolt,  202, 
204,  205.  At  war  with  Corinth,  etc., 
207,  211  et  seqq.  Their  fiopeu,  212. 
Conclude  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
213.  Their  tyranny,  215.  Destroy 
Mantinea,  216.  Their  war  against 
01ynthus,217,  218.  Seize  the  Cad- 
mea,  218.  Thebes  subject  to  them, 
219.  Attack  Phlius,  220.  At  Thebes, 
223.  Besieged  in  the  Cadmea,  225. 
Surrender,  ib.  226.  Their  hypocrisy, 
226.  At  war  with  Boeotia  and 
Athens,  227.  Defeated  at  Naxos,  228. 
Conclude  a  peace  with  Athens,  230. 
Causes  of  their  barbarism,  232,  233. 
At  enmity  with  Athens  respecting 
Corcyra,  233.     Reconciled  with  it. 


234.  Their  faithlessness,  ib.  At  war 
with  Thebes,  235  et  seqq.  Defeated 
at  Leuctra,  237,  238.  Reduction  in 
the  nnmlier  of  their  citizens.  238.  De- 
serted by  the  Peloponnesians,  239. 
Assisted  by  Athens,  ib.  Join  the 
Mantineans,  246.  At  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  247,  248.    Their  obstinacy, 

•.  248.  Their  feud  with  Messenia,  250. 
Accused  by  the  Thebans  before  the 
Amphictyons  and  condemned,  271, 
272.  Their  weakness,  292.  Keep 
aloof  from  the  confederacy  against 
Philip,  296.  Refuse  to  acknowledge 
him  as  generalissimo,  306.  Absent 
from  the  congress  of  Corinth,  353. 
Declare  against  Macedonia,  359. 
Hostility  of  the  Arcadians  towards, 
395.  Defeated  by  Antipater,  396. 
Obtain  peace,  397.  Tiieir  inactivity 
during  the  Lamian  war,  iii.  29.  Their 
connection  with  Alexandria,  123.  At 
war  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  \h. 
125.  Support  Di(mysius  the  elder, 
189.  Command  in  the  Amphictyonic 
war  against  Antigonus  Gouatas,  229. 
Repulse  Pyrrhus,  256,  257.  At  war 
with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  260  et  seqq. 
Their  feud  with  Megalopolis,  305  n. 
Cliaracter  of  the  later,  312,  313. 
Number  of  genuine,  315.  Distinc- 
tion l)etween  them  and  the  La- 
conians  abolished,  324,  331.  Join  the 
Achaeans,  356.  Renew  their  alliance 
with  Philip,  358;  and  then  with  the 
Aetolians,  ib.  Allied  with  Rome,  369. 
Join  the  Achaeans,  406.  A  mixed 
race,  ib.  Subdued  by  Philopoemen, 
407.  Their  dislike  of  the  Achaeans, 
432. 

Spartianus  referred  to,  iii.  299  n. 

Speusippus,  ii.  260. 

Spezzia,  iii.  102. 

Sphacteria,  the  Spartans  in,  ii.  72  et 
seqq.    Taken  by  the  Athenians,  77. 

Sphaerus  of  Olbia,  iii.  324. 

Sphodrias,  his  attempt  on  the  Piraeeus, 
ii.  226,  227. 

Statira,  ii.  185,  313. 

Stenyclaros,  i.  235,  and  n. 

Stephanus,  the  archon,  iii.  18. 

Stesichorus,  i.  305;  ii.  102. 

Stesimbrotus,  ii.  10. 

Stobaeus,  references  to,  i.  286,  306;  iii. 
7,  35  n. 

Strabo,  references  to,  i.  82, 158, 167, 172, 
208;  ii.  251,  252;  iii.  136,  250,  298  n. 
300  n,  349  n. 

Stratocles,  iii.  15  n,  16, 17,  94,  95,  109, 
112. 

Stratonice  (wife  of  Seleucus),  iii.  120. 

Stratonice  (wife  of  Demetrius  II.),  iii. 
303. 
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8ubadAr,  what,  I  134. 

Succession,  dispute  re«pccting  the  nilo 
of,  in  the  Kn^tand  in  Uusitia,  iii.  131. 

Siiidas,  references  to,  i.  178;  iii.  4,  56  n. 

8uIiotes,  i.  88. 

Sulla,  ii.  148,  203.  Takes  Athens,  iii. 
443. 

Sully,  i.  288. 

SulpiciuP,  1*.  iii.  370,  371,38a  385. 

Susa,  i.  99,  162,  163.  Surrendered  to 
Alexander,  ii.  389. 

Suwarotf',  compared  with  Anti]Mitcr,  iii. 
.54. 

Switzerland,  i.  261,  271,  278,  317;  ii. 
31,  68,  81,  138. 

Syl>arii»,  an  Achae-an  colony,  iii.  180. 
Its  pros))ericy,  181.  At  war  with 
Croton,  ib.     Its  downfall,  ib.  182. 

Syennesis,  ii.  314. 

Syracuse,  its  advantage  to  the  Corinth- 
'irtiis,  i.  270.  A  colony  of  Corinth,  ii. 
99.  Population  of,  100,  101.  Tyrants 
of,  101  etsetiq.  Becomes  a  democracy, 
105.  At  war  with  the  Siculi,  106. 
Its  prosperity,  107.  At  war  with 
Leontini,  108.  State  of,  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  expedition,  120,  122. 
Unsuccessful  attack  on,  by  tlie  Athe- 
nians, 121.  Bl(»ckaded,  122  et  seqq. 
Its  situation  descriU'd,  122, 123.  In- 
ternal state  of,  123, 124.  Arrival  of 
Gylippus  at,  125.  Harbour  of,  126. 
Its  preparations  to  attack  tlie  Athe- 
nians by  sea,  127.  Gains  a  navtd 
victory,  128.  Complete  defeat  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  at,  131.  Attacked 
bv  the  Carthaginians,  133.  Diunysius 
elected  absolute  nder  of,  134.  Pure 
democracy  established  at,  iii.  169. 
Influence"  of  wealth  at,  170.  Its 
treatment  of  Hennocrates,  ib.  As- 
sists Ilimera,  171;  and  Agrigen- 
tum,  172.  Dionysius  tyrant  of, 
176.  Besieged  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, ib.  178.  Its  prosperity,  177. 
Its  state  under  Dionysins,  189,  190. 
Dio  chosen  strategus  of,  194.  Sulise- 
(juent  history  of,  195.  Applies  to 
Corinth  for  aid,  197.  Under  Timolcon, 
200.  Anarchy  at,  af^er  his  dcAtli,  202. 
Oligarchy  at,  ib.  Agathocles  tyrant 
of,  205.  Besieged  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, ib.  Kelieved,  206,  20S,  209. 
Anari*by  at  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
thf)clcs,  21.').  Under  Hicetas,  216. 
Taken  by  Fyrrhus,  217.  Conspiracies 
against  him  at,  218.  Under  Hiero, 
221.  Its  state  after  the  departure  of 
I'yrrhus,  222.  Adorned  by  Hiero, 
226. 

Syria,  subdued  by  Nccho,  i.  75.  Neces- 
sary to  Egypt,  ib.  Subject  to  Baby- 
lon, 102.    To  Cyrus,  110.     Influence 


of  Alexander  on,  ii.  421.  Conquered  by 
l^tolemy,  iii.  61.  Its  condition  under 
Callinicus,  297.  Under  Antiochus  tho 
Great,  298, 346, 347.  Greek  colonies 
in,  298e/««79.  Chanurter  of  its  )K*ople, 
301.  Gri'ck  Kpuken  there,  ib.  Taxation 
of,  301,  302. 
Syrian  empire,  its  extent  under  An- 
tiochus the  Great,  iii.  348,  349;  under 
his  succi^ssors,  445,  446:  under  iJe- 
metrius  1 1.,  459.     Intestine  wars  of, 

460.  Restored  by  Antioi'lius  Sidetes, 

461.  Invaded  by  the  Tarthians,  462. 
Dissolution  of,  463.  lutestine  wan 
of,  465,  466. 

Syrians,  White,  i.  31. 

TABULAE  albac,  i.  181. 

Tacitus,  i.  2 1 6.  CompanMl  with  Thucy- 
dides,  ii.  34,  35.  Kefercnces  to,  iii. 
250,  251  n. 

Tactics,  Roman  system  of,  compared 
with  the  Mac^'donian,  iii.  420. 

Taenarus,  recruiting  plac«  for  merce- 
naries, near,  ii.  392. 

Talent,  the  Alexandrian,  of  copper,  iii. 
285. 

Tanagra,  iMittle  of,  ii.  2, 4. 

Tarcutines,  apply  to  Alexander  of 
Kpinis  for  aA^sistance,  ii.  399. 

Tarentuni,  i.  253;  ii.  1 18.  Causes  of  its 
pros|K»rity,  iii.  147.  Its  relations  with 
liomo  and  Samnium,  148  et  Mf^. 
Cause  of  its  war  with  Rome,  150. 
Roman  embassy  at,  151.  Invites  the 
aid  of  IVrrhus,  152.  Arrivid  of 
TyiThus  at,  153,  15i!.  Its  origin,  180 
n.  Make.4  a  treaty  with  Agathocles, 
2 1 3.  Under  Milo,220.  The  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginians  upon,  224.  Sold 
to  the  liomans,  227. 

Tarsus,  founded  by  Sanherib,  i.  32;  ii. 
383. 

Tasso,  his  Jerusalem  Delivered,  ii.  344. 

Taulantians,  ii.  38,  258,  269,  356;  iii. 
140. 

Tauromenium,  iii.  225,  227. 

Taurus,  Mount,  the  natural  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  ii.  381, 
382. 

Taxes,  exemption  from,  a  privilege  of 
the  contpiering  people  in  ancient 
times,  i.  98,  99.  Of  Persia  under 
Darius,  135. 

Taxilas,  iii.  470. 

Teanum,  iii.  156. 

Tegea,  i.  237,  269;  ii.  92.  Its  jealousy 
of  Mantinca,  215. 

Tcgcatans,  oppose  the  foundation  of 
Megalo])olis,  ii.  242.  Their  hostility 
to  Mantine^i,  246. 

Telephus,  i.  83,  224. 

Teles,  iii.  264,  316  n. 
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Telcstcs,  ii.  333. 

Teliuga  language,  i.  137. 

Temeuus,  i.  232. 

Ten  thoasand,  retreat  of,  ii.  191-194. 

Tenedcw,  ii.  379. 

Tonnes,  king  of  Sidon,  iL  323,  326. 

Teos,  revolts  from  Athens,  ii.  135. 

Tereus,  i,  142. 

TcnncMus,  ii.  381. 

Tertullian,  ii.  54. 

Testament,  Old,  i  122,  180. 

Tetrarchfl,  what,  iii.  461. 

Teuecr,  i.  213. 

Teucrians,  u  164,  165,  202,  209,  212, 
249. 

Teuta,  iii.  309. 

Tcutones,  iii.  249. 

Thaijos,  i.  76,  80.  Settled  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, 210.  .  Sulxlued  by  Athens^ 
367.     llevolts  from  Atheni},  ii.  151. 

Tlmle«,  i.  310;  ii.  339. 

ThalliiB,  i.  178. 

Thary[»8,  king  of  the  Molottians,  iii. 
137-139. 

Theactctus,  iii.  429. 

Tlieagcnes,  tyrant  of  Mcgara,  i.  275, 
285. 

Theatres,  Greek,  peculiarity  of  tlieir 
construction,  i.  355;  iii.  105. 

Thebans,  attack  Piatacae,  ii.  49.  Arc 
put  to  death  by  the  Piataeans,  50. 
Insi.st  ujjon  the  execution  of  the  Pia- 
taeans, after  tlie  capture  of  their  city, 
63.  Defeat  the  Athenians  at  Delinm, 
83.  Receive  the  Athenian  cxile.«,  1 70, 
172.  Causes  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Spartans,  after  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponuesian  war,  170  et  seqq.,  199.  At 
war  with  Sparta,  200  et  t^etjq.  Assi«<t 
in  restoring  the  fortitications  of  Athen.s 
203.  Period  of  their  supremacy  in 
Greece,  221  et  seqq.  Why  unfortu- 
nate, 221.  lievolt  against  Sparta, 
225.  Join  the  Athenians,  229.  Re- 
fuse to  sign  the  peace,  230.  At  enmity 
with  Athens,  234.  At  war  with 
Sparta,  ib.  et  seqq.  Supported  by 
most  of  the  Boeotians,  235.  Gain 
the  battle  of  Leuctra,  237.  Take 
Orchonient>s,  244.  Attack  Alexander 
of  Phcrae,  246.  Assist  Tcgea,  ib. 
At  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  247,  248. 
Accuse  the  Spartans  before  the  Am- 
pliictyons,  27 1 ;  and  the  Phocians, 
272.  JXjfeated  by  the  Phocians,  274, 
275.  Offended  by  Philip,  288.  Pre- 
vailed upon  by  Demo.<ithenes  to  join 
Athens,  294,  295.  At  the  battle  of 
C-haeronea,  297,  298.  Revolt  agiunst 
Alexander,  356  et  seqq.  Are  not 
ai'sisted  by  tlie  Peioponnetiians,  360. 
Refuse  the  terms  onei*ed  by  Alex- 
ander, 361.    Conquered  and  sold  for 


slaves,  362, 363.  Their  refugees  pro- 
tected by  the  Athenians,  364.  Send 
an  embassy  to  Alexander,  ib.  365. 

The])e8  (Egyptian),  i.  65. 

Theljes  (Boeotian ),  a  Phoenician  colony, 
i.  80,  210.  Kings  of.  224.  Its  origin, 
239.  Early  traditions  respecting,  240. 
Admits  the  Persians,  337.  Spared  by 
the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taeac,  345.  Its  relation  to  Boeotia,  iu 
2,  3.  Its  occupation  by  Phoebidas, 
197.  The  Cadmea  at,  occupied  by 
the  Spartans,  218.  Its  relation  at  that 
time  to  Bueotia,  ib.  Its  state  under 
the  Spartans,  219,  223.  Consph^cy 
for  its  liberation,  224.  liberation  of, 
225.  Its  condition  after  tbe  battle  of 
Mantinea,  250.  Embassy  of  Demos- 
thenes to,  294,  295.  Occupieil  by 
Philip,  300.  State  of,  under  the 
Macedonians,  356.  Its  ruins,  358. 
Besieged  by  Alexander,  359  et  seqq. 
Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
361-363.  Restoration  of  by  Cass4in- 
der,  iii.  85.  Its  subseiiuent  condition, 
86.  Taken  by  Demetrius  Puliorcetcs, 
126:419,440,442. 

Thebes,  Phthiotian,  iii.  363. 

Themison,  iii.  287. 

Themistocles,  commencement  of  his 
iroAiTcIa,  i.  329.  A  strictly  historical 
personage,  ib.  His  family  and  cha- 
racter, 330.  Compared  with  Aris- 
tides,  331-333.  His  conduct  at  Sala- 
mis,  34 1 ,  346.  Opposes  the  Spartans, 
347.  Prevents  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
among  the  Greeks,  348.  Maintains 
the  integrity  of  the  Amphictyoin'c 
league,  ib.  Fortifies  Athens,  ib.  and 
Piraeeus,  349,  350.  His  legislation 
respecting  strangers,  350.  Accused 
by  the  Spartans,  353, 356.  Anecdotes 
res{)ecting,  ib.  Directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  Athenians  to  the  sea, 
355,  356.  Party  formed  against  him 
at  Athens,  357.  Compared  with 
Cimon,  359,  360.  Withdraws  fi^m 
Athens,  ib.  At  the  court  of  Persia, 
361.  His  deatli,  and  stories  respect- 
ing it,  ib. 

Theobald,  the  Bohemian,  ii.  215. 

Theocritus,  referred  to,  iii.  222,  226, 
284,  343. 

Theogena,  iii.  214. 

Theognis,  i.  264. 

Theophiliscus,  iii.  376. 

Theophrastus,  iiu  7,  49,  85  n,  97  n,  110, 
264. 

Theopompus,  king  of  Sparta,  L  264, 
265. 

Theopompus  (historian),  references  to, 
i.  171,  186;  ii.  35,  36,  252-254,  259, 
263,  264,  295,  300  N.    His  character. 
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and  that  of  his  historj,  340,  341 ;  iii. 
10.  His  hifltory,  19  n,  134.  lleferrud 
to,  135,  181. 

Thcru,  i.  210,  254;  ii.  51. 

TheramcDes,  i i.  30, 1 39 .  H  is  cliaractcr, 
140,141.  IlisiK>licy,  141,  142.  Pro- 
poses to  attolish  tiie  "Four  Hundred," 
148.  His  plan  adopted,  149.  One 
of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginusae,  158, 159.  Accused  of  neglect 
of  dutv,  but  acquitted,  160.  Nego- 
tiates a  peace  with  Sparta,  1 65.  ( )|>- 
poses  the  thirty  tyrants,  168.  His 
accusation,  condemnation,  and  death, 
ib,  169. 

Tliermopylae,  battle  of,  i.  336,  337. 

Thermum,  iii.  361,  362,  371. 

Theron,  or  Thero,  of  Agrigentuni,  ii. 
103;  iii.  163. 

Thcrsander,  i.  224. 

Theryeion,  iii.  .341. 

Theseus,  i.  194,  195,  217,  222. 

TliCHpiae,  occupied  by  the  Spartans,  ii. 
226,  227.     ()pi>08ed  to  Thebes,  235. 

Thespians  at  Thermopylae,  i.  336,  337. 

Thespis,  i.  319. 

Thcsprotians,  i.  243;  ii.  244;  iii.  136. 

Thessalonica,  foundation  of,  iii.  86, 87. 

Tlie^salonice,  iii.  79.  124. 

Thessalians,  not  Greeks,  i.  242.  Their 
early  history,  243.  Their  subjects  ib. 
244.  Extend  their  power  towards  tiio 
soutti,  279.  Their  l)arbarism,  280. 
ITnsui'cessfully  oi)]K)se  lirosidas,  ii. 
80.  Defeated  by  the  rhocians,  274, 
27.^.  In  the  Ijamian  war,  iii.  30. 
Desert  Antipater  at  Lumia,  33. 
Join  the  Greeks  ib.  Surrender  to 
Anti{)uter,  39. 

Thessnlus,  i.  294. 

ThessiUy,  i.  200,  208,  214.  Its  choro- 
graphy  unsettled,  243.  Its  limits  ib. 
Condition  of  serfs  in,  ib.  Its  originul 
name,  Aemouia,  244.  Compared  to 
Poland,  280.  Eutcn^d  by  the  JVr- 
sians  under  Xerxes,  335.  Wintered 
in  by  Mnrdonius,  342;  ii.  179.  Its 
political  condition,  244,  245.  Its  inha- 
bitants and  their  lan^ua«;e,  244. 
Invaded  by  the  PhtK'ians,  275.  Its 
subjection  to  Philip  ib.  276.  Its  divi- 
sions ib.  277  ».  How  constituted  by 
Philip,  277.  Submits  to  Alexander, 
353.  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  in,  iii. 
112.  In  the  hands  of  P)'rrhus  and 
Antigontis,  145.  Ovemm  by  the 
Gauls,  240.  Joins  the  Aetolians, 
304.  Flaminhms  in,  387.  Separated 
from  Macedonia,  390.  Enlarged  by 
Flamininus  39 1 .  Its  constitution  as 
settled  by  the  liomans,  394,  396. 

Thiersch,  iii.  49. 

Thimbron,  ii.  195;  iii  209. 


Tiiirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  the,  ii.  165  ei 
seqq.  Their  rule  comi>ared  to  the 
French  reign  of  terror,  167.  Their 
cupidity  and  cruelty,  170.  Attacked 
and  finally  overthrown  by  Thra>y- 
bulus,  172-176.  Attempt  to  return 
from  exile,  and  arc  slain,  178. 

Thirty  years' war,  ii.  188,  215. 

Thoas,  iii.  398, 419. 

Thorwaldsen,  i.  149. 

Thruee,  i.  133,  135.  140  et  seqq.  Sup- 
plied the  Athenians  with  timber,  292, 
Expedition  of  Bnisidas  to,  ii.  79  ei 
»eqq,  Philip  of  ^Llcedonia  in,  289. 
Gauls  settle  in,  iii.  245,  248,  252. 
Conquered  by  Lysimachns,  77,  119. 
Invaded  by  liemetrius,  120. 

Thnicians,  statement  of  Thucydidcs  rc- 
sjtecting,  i.  141.  Their  extension, 
142,  143.  Their  character  in  the  time 
of  Darius,  ib.  Ethnography  of,  144. 
Their  ports  occupie<l  by  Greeks,  ib. 
Submit  to  Darius,  145.  In  Greece, 
210f/«e77. 

Tlirosybulus,  of  Syracuse,  ii.  105. 

Thrasybuius  (Athenian),  his  cimracter, 
ii.  146.  Advises  the  recall  of  Alci- 
biades,  148.  One  ot  the  generals  at 
the  battle  of  Argniusac,  158,  159. 
Accused  of  neglect  of  <1uty,  but  ac- 
quitted, 160.  Forms  the  design  of 
lilKTating  Athens  from  the  Tliirtv, 
172.  At  Phyle,  172,  173.  Occupies 
Piraceus,  174.  Attacks  Athens.  175. 
Defeated  by  Pausanias,  176.  Comes 
to  terms  witli  him,  and  terminates  the 
tvranny  of  the  Thirty,  ib.  Supports 
tlie  Thel>ans,  200.  In  conmiand  on 
tbe  Hellespont,  205.     His  death,  206. 

Tbrasyllus,  ii.  146,  148. 

Thucydidcs,  the  first  real  historian,  i. 
169.  His  statements  respecting  curly 
Greece,  ib  170,  190.  Compared  with 
Fabius,  188.  256.  His  opinion  of 
Themist<>cles,330.  His  trust-worthi- 
ness, 360,  367.  On  the  atfairs  of 
lioeotia,  ii.  3.  A  true  orator,  19.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  34,  35,  40, 
41,  79,  80.  His  account  of  Pericles, 
44.  Of  the  power  of  Athens,  47. 
Period  of  the  com}K)8ition  of  his  his- 
tory, 69.  Sent  to  the  relief  of  Am- 
phii>oIis,  81.  Exiled,  ib.,  82.  His 
opinions  re^pecting  tlio  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, 111.  Ills  account  of  that 
enterprise,  126,  127.  His  oratory, 
139.  His  account  of  the  establishment 
of  oligarchy  at  Athen.s,  145.  His 
opinion  respecting  the  counter-revolu- 
tion, 150.  His  s|>eechcs  comparotl 
with  those  of  Xenophon,  168.  Ilefer- 
cnces  to,  253,  254,  257.  Character  of 
his  oratory,  334.      lieference  to^  340. 
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Compared  with  Polybiu8,  iii.  3.  Re- 
ferred to,  134,  .135,  136,  163,  IJO, 
270  iL 

Thueydidcs  of  Alopcce,  ii.  29, 45. 

Thnni,  peculiarity  of  its  constitution,  ii. 
118;  iii.  149»  150,  184,227. 

Thuthmosis,  i.  42. 

Thvinoetes,  i.  223. 

Thynion,  iii.  216, 

Thyrea,  i.  268. 

Tighith-Pilassar,  i.  31.  Etymology  of 
the  name,  33. 

Ti^ranes  of  Armenia,  iiu  465,  466. 

Tilly,  iii.  34. 

Timaeus,  references  to,  i.  176,  284;  ii. 
94;  iii.  5,  85,  152,  158.  His  history 
of  Sicily,  168.  References  to,  181, 
197  w.,  203.  204. 

Timarchus  of  Miletus,  iii.  286. 

Tiniarchus,  tyrant  of  Babylon,  iiU  457. 

Timber,  whence  obtained  by  the  Greeks, 
i.  292,  293. 

Tiraocracy,  Solon's,  i.  288,  289. 

Timoleon,  his  character  and  early  his- 
histor}',  iii.  197.  Conspires  against 
his  brother,  198.  Goes  to  Syracuse, 
199.  His  success  in  Sicily,  200.  His 
death,  201. 

Timon  (of  Phlius),  iii.  263. 

Timophancs,  references  to,  ii.  250;  iii. 
197,  198. 

Tiraotheus  (musician),  i.  305. 

Timothcus  (Athenian  general)  ii.  206. 
His  good  fortune,  228.  His  expedi- 
tion round  Peloponnesus,  230.  At 
CorcjTa,  233;  262. 

Timothcus  (of  Hcraclea),  iiL  117.         • 

Tin,  i.  79,  126,  127. 

Tirhaka  (Taracos),  i.  68. 

Tiryns,  ruins  of,  i.  197,  199;  269. 

Tisamcnus,  i.  230. 

Tissai»hernc8,  ii.  6,  13.*)  et  seqq.,  185  et 
seqq.  Puts  the  Grecian  generals  to 
death,  192.  Made  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor,  ib.  Makes  war  on  the  Greeks, 
195.  His  war  with  Agesilaos,  and 
death,  198. 

Tithes,  ii.  272. 

Tithraustes,  ii  198,206. 

Tivoli,  statutes  of,  referred  to,  i  333. 

Tolmides,  ii.  1,  2,  8. 

Tomyris,  queen,  i.  Ill,  114. 

Tounicfort,  ii.  193. 

Trailitions,  general  remark  respecting, 
i.223.  Remarks  on,  820,  321.  Tra- 
ditions respecting  the  Persian  war, 
339,  340. 

Tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  1318,  319.  Of 
the  Romans,  319.  The  Attic,  ii.  20. 
During  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  34. 

Travellers,  English,  in  what  tlicy  are 
deficient,  i.  138. 

Trebizond, i.  249;  ii.  194;  iii.  114. 
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Treres,  vide  Cimmerians. 

Triballians,  i.  142;  ii.  291.  Conquered 
by  Alexander,  355;  iii.  131,  188,233, 
234,  248. 

Tril)cs,  Ionian,  L  220.    In  Greece  gene- 
rally, 221,  222.      Dorian,  231.    Of 
Sicyon,  297.   Ionic,  in  Attica,  298, 
299. 

Trierarchy,  what,  ii.  21. 

Trinacria,  ii.  106. 

Triphvlia,i.  238j  ii.  246. 

Tripolis,  Phoenician,  ii  322,  323,  325. 

Troezen,  i.  337,  339;  iii,  110,  126. 

Trogus  Pompcius,  i.  7,  8.  His  history, 
8,  9.  Protoguea  of,  9.  References  to, 
iii.  7,51,  65  n.,  98,  113,  134,  146, 
158,  179,  184,  186,  188,  209,  221, 
265,  266,  307,  405. 

Trojans,  i.  83,  84.  The  tradition  re- 
specting their  settlement  in  Latium, 
ii.  108. 

Troy,  its  connection  with  the  empire  of 
Nineveh,  i.  23;   164,  170. 

Tumuli  in  the  Ukraine,  i.  155. 

Turan,  i.  115. 

Turkey,  its  political  condition,  compared 
with  that  of  ancient  Persia,  ii.  314, 
317. 

Turks,  their  destruction  of  ancient  re- 
mains, i.  24;  335. 

Tydeus,  ii.  162, 

Tyndareus,  i.  233. 

Tyre,i.  78,  81,  102.  127;  ii.  322,  323. 
Refuses  to  submit  to  Alexander,  384. 
Besieged  and  taken,  385;  iii.  118. 

Tyrants,  Grecian,  causes  of  their  suc- 
cess, i.  271  et  seqq.  Distinction  to 
be  made  between  those  of  early  and 
those  of  later  times,  272,  273.  Ac- 
count of  several  early,  273-278.  Often 
useful  and  excellent  rulers,  277,  278. 

Tyrrhenians,  i.  83.  Jn  Latiimi  and 
'Sicily,  ii.  108,  109. 

Tyrtaeus,  i.  264,  265. 

UTICA,  iii.  159,  208. 
Uxii,  ii.  315. 

VASES,  their  place  in  the  history  of 

art,  ii.  16. 
Valens,  emperor,  iii.  235. 
Valerius  Maximus,  iii.  105. 
Varro,  i.  176. 
Varro  (consul),  ii.  388. 
Velia,  iii.  227. 
Venetians  in  Naxos,  i.  275. 
Veneti,  probably  Pchusgians,  iii.  186. 
Venice,  ii.  38;  iii  264,  268. 
Venusia,  iii.  152,  ir»5. 
Villius,  P.,  iii.  385. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  d<i,  iii.  6. 
Vindclicians,  iii.  187,  250. 
Virgil,  i.  217:  iii.  95. 
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V(.»rontiftn8,  i.  8. 
Vohuirc,  ii.  407;  iii.  14. 
Vos8,  i.  114,  141;  iii.  135. 
VossiuR,  i.  323  n. 

AVALLACIIIAN  languftp:e.  ii.  252  n. 

AVjillonstoin,  i.  353;  ii.  14.'),  321. 

War,  art  of,  general  remarlu  on,  iii. 

357  «. 
Wealth,  remarks  on  cynical   coiUcmpt 

of,  ii.  368. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  i.  343;  ii.  375. 
Wells,  mineral,  in  Greece  and  clucwherc, 

i.  361,  362. 
Wends,  their  cliangc  of  langoage,  i.  214, 

215. 
Wcsseling,  i.  114.    Ilia  character  as  a 

scliolar,  iii.  23  n. 
Winkelmann,  iii.  152. 
Wolf,  Fred.  Ang.,  i.  179,  180. 
Writing,  art  of,  its  antii|iiit\ ,  i.  179.    In 

the  East,  180.   In  Greece,  181.  Much 

employed  hy  the  ancients,  ii.  402. 
WurUien  in  Friesland,  i.  66. 

XANTIIHTUS  (father  of  Pericles),  at 
Mycale,  i.  345.  Takes  Sextos,  346. 
Anecdote  rcsjK'Cting,  354;  ii.  10,  II. 

Xanthus,  ( the  Lydian),  L  88  n. 

Xanthus  (the  Boeotian),  i.  223. 

Xenocrates,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Anti- 
pater,  iii.  41.  His  character,  ib.  How 
treated  hy  Antipater,  42,  55.  llcfuses 
tlic  Athenian  franchise,  47  it. 

Xcnophon,  his  Cyropaedia,i.96.  His  works 
and  their  character,  ii.  35,  36:  165. 
1 1  is  si>eoches  compai-ed  with  those  of 
Thucydiden,  168.  His  acconnt  of 
Cyrus  the yonngcr,  186.  H'b  Anabasis 
characterised,  189,  190.  His  conduct 
at  the  river  Zab,  192.  His  account  of 
Armenia,  193,  194.    Confusion  in  his 


geography,  194.  His  acconnt  of  Age- 
•silnns,  196.  His  scn'ility  to  Sftano, 
216.  His  account  of  the  taking  of 
Phlius,  220.  His  treatment  of  Epa- 
niinondos,  222.  His  vicwof  Sphodrios* 
attempt  on  Tiraeeus,  227,  228.  His 
account  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  237, 
238.  ircpl  v6fmp,  262,  333;  340;  iii. 
139. 

Xerxes  I.,  i.  320,  321,  323.  Succeeds 
Darius,  3.34.  Subdues  Egypt,  and 
prepares  to  attack  Athens,  ih.  335. 
Enti.'rs  Athens,  337.  Is  defeate<l  at 
Salamis,  342,  and  returns  to  Sanlis, 
ib.  Neglects  the  war,  351.  Assassi- 
nated, 362.  His  parentage  and  cha- 
racter, ii.  180.     His  deatli,  181. 

Xerxe^s  II..  ii.  183. 

Xisuthrus  (the  Babvlonian  Noah),  i.  16, 
18. 

Xuthus,  i.  218. 

YEAR,  Attic,  remarks  on,  iii.  39  n. 
Young,  Dr.,  Iiis  discoveries  res^)ecting 
hieroglyphics,  i.  48,  49, 

ZAB,  river,  ii.  192. 

Zocynthos,  i.252;  iii.  180,  404. 

ZaniolxiP,  i.  144. 

Zancle,  i.  264;  ii.  98,  102,  103. 

Zend-Avesta,  i.  100. 

Zend  language,  i.  26,  95. 

Zeno,  ii.  11;  iii.  49.    His  influence  with 

Antigonns  Gonatas,  262,  263. 
Zeno  of  Rhodes,  iii.  6. 
Zenon  (Achaean),  iii.  427. 
^inc,  i.  79. 
Zipoetcs,  iii.  246. 
Zonaras,  references  to,  iii.  149. 
Zopyrion,  ii.  392,  406. 
Zopyrus,  i.  139. 
Zoroaster,  i.  19,  20. 
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Al'yucopus,  i.  220. 
Alo\fis,  i.  236,  237. 
AtoKoh  i.  237. 
afrrv/inTTifr,  i.  277. 
iufdn-waaroi,  i.  165. 
iy4<moif  iii.  23. 
*ApydZts»  i.  220. 
i.pfio(rrfis,  ii  178,  179. 
iipXiK^&irtSf  iii.  276. 

&px**'f 'P<^<^''  iii-  ^^^t  309. 
tLpxomtSt  i.  225. 
tipx^f  iir^vvfjuas^  ii.  24. 
AtcAcis,  i.  99. 
h\n6iA.o\oi,  i.  72. 


Biyya,  i.210. 
$apfiap6^onfot,  i.  209. 
fiairt\ws,  i.  225. 

rpoi/cot,  i.  203. 

ScvaSapx^oi,  ii.  178. 

Scfrarci/T^ptoy,  ii.  205. 

didZoxotf  iii.  53. 

iidxpioi,  i.  219  n. 

iili6vai,  or  \afifidyfiv  Hiiciiv  4v  i/jupiKrvo- 

Fff ,  i.  348. 
ioKtfiaala,  iii.  18. 
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c7Aa>TCf,  i.  236. 
iKfvdfpoi,  1. 99. 
'EAA^^r  irwopaZiK^,  i.  208. 
'EAAif  avvtx^i,  i.  208. 
'EAAT^fora^ou,  i.  365. 
4yay§7s^  iii.23n. 
iv9vai\tiaTa,  ii.  334. 
dwtypdfAfiara,  i.  181, 
ipnrivf7s^  i.  44,  72. 
iraiplat^  ii.  116. 

f€U7rTa«,  i.  288,  289. 

e^T«,  i.  236,  288,  289. 

Uwt7s,  i,  288,  289. 

Kcucdirarpts,  i.  277. 
KXripcareiX,  ii.  24. 
KvfitpviiTris,  iu  1 56. 

\(fi$oi,  i.359. 
A6v(rci)f(aTa,  i.  181. 
xSyiui,  i.  168,  184. 
Ao7o7pa4>o(,  i.  168,  169. 

MffiuSffia,  i.  163. 
n6pat,  ii.  212. 

favapxia,  ii.  156,  157. 


vco9afi^8«if,  ii.  195. 
v6(rrot,  i.  192,  212. 

4Air(iS«f,  1.359. 
•OirAiirej,  i.  220. 

wdpakoij  i.  219  R. 
wtttus,  i.  219  It. 
TfATcurro/,  ii.  210,  21 1. 
Tctr/arai,  i.  236,  241,  243, 
ircrraicoatoficSi^ot,  i.  288,  289. 
w4pioiKoi,  I  235,  236,  243,  244. 
ir6\§fios  TrrpacrJ^t,  iii.  97. 
rp6^§yoif  ii.  363  n, 

<rvYy§v^s  /iouriA/«f,  iii.  456  n. 
47^irAv8cf,  i.  41,  59  n. 
awoiKiffnhs,  ii.  215. 
a-wwfAoaicu,  ii  116. 

Tdyos,  ii.  245. 
TcA^oyT€T,  i.  220. 
TofxhSf  i.  39  R. 

^€iBiivua  fitrpa,  i.  260. 
^<A AAT)r,  i.  93. 
ipoprlHts,  i.  359. 

^'lAoi,  ii.210,  211. 
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ERRATA. 


VOL.  I. 

Page  91,  line  17,  for  Allyattes,  rtad  Alyattes. 
,,  133,    „     19.  >br  sont,  read  son. 
.,  301.    ..      4, /br  Pcloponnesms.  read  rcloponneiniit. 
„  304.    ..     13.  for  justly,  read  nnjantly. 
„  824.  last  line,  for  Helloncs,  read  Hellenes. 
M  35ft.  line  i,  for  wbere,  read  were. 

VOL.  II. 

Pago  5A.  line    4.  ttrike  out  Ou  vord  not 
„     7<t.    M    11. /br  Cobbet.  rend  Cobbctt. 

17,  for  Caathaginians,  read  CarthaginiauA 
30,>br  he.  read  Pisander. 
19,  for  ioqmmter,  read  hgutmtur. 
9  from  bottom,  for  thoy,  read  the. 
14,  for  ad,  rtad  had. 

VOL.  III. 
Page   16,  line  S9.  for  have  might,  read  ipi^ht  have. 
„    140,    „     17, /or  enabled,  read  anable. 
,.    270,  last  line,  for  Boetians,  read  Docotiau.s. 
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